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$  100  op  $150,  and  lie  said,  "  If  you  can  not  get  that  much  money, 
yon  can  not  open; "  I  said,  "  Weil,  we  will  seei  about  it" 

Q.  Then  you  got  the  money  from  Mr.  Scihlesinger  on  the  29th  ? 
A.  On  the  29th  I  got  the  money  and  about  7  o* clock  I  saw  Mr. 
Farrell  and  Brenman,  and  I  gave  them  the  money.* 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them?  A.  I  saw  them  in  the  saloon;  we 
generally  met  them  always  in  the  saloon.    - 

Q.  Was  amy  thing  said  about  any  other  money  besides  this  $500? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  every  momth,  $50. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  that  said  at  the  same  time?  ]L  Yes,  mx*f  \s&  ssA&  after 
i&m  $500,  $50  every  month. 

Q.  When  you  gave  them  the  $500  was  it  tat  kills?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  large  bills  ?  A*  No;  twenties,  tens  and  tine  like  of  &®£| 
it  was  not  silver. 

Q.  Which  of  the  officer®  did  you  give  it  to  ?    A.  Mr.  BrebiHin. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Fairrell  present  at  the  time?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  that  you  gave  it  to  them?  Al 
It  was  in  the  evening  about  7  </ciock  when  we  met  in  tihe 
private  uoom  in  the  saloon. 

Q.  Was  your  hustand  with  you  at  that  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Farrell  ajnd  Mr.  Brennan  say?  A.  He  said, 
*  Now,  you  cam  freely  keep  open  and  not  be  afraid  of  anybody." 

Q.  Bid  they  say  anything  else?  A.  They  did  not  say  anything 
farther  than  that. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  time  you  saw  them?  A.  The  20th;  I 
promised  him  $50;  what  I  should  give  him  every  njonth;  I  said  I 
am  not  able  to  raise  the  $50  on  account  of  tihe  first  month;  on 
account  of  paying  the  rent  of  the  house  aad  what  I  loaned  (bar- 
rowed);  I  said,  "  I  will  give  you  it  every  montii  from  the  18th.  or 
20th;  I  will  give  you  one  portion  of  the  $50." 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  give  them  $25  cash  ?  A  Yes,  sir;  and 
then  the  other  $25,  and  he  said  that  was  satisfactory. 

Q.  How  much  rent  did  you  pay  for  the  house  ?  A.  I  paid  $40 
a  month. 

Q.  When  did  you  nest  see  either  Farrell  or  Brennan?  A.  I 
saw  them  on  the  20th. 

Q.  The  20th  of  the  next  month  ?  A.  No;  the  same  month, 
October,  and  then  I  saw  him,  the  1st  of  November,  and  then  I 
saw  him  the  20th  of  November,  then  the  23d;  I  had  to  rush 
around,  he  said,  to  get  the  house  ready. 

Q.  You  opened  the  house  in  September  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  saw  him  along  the  1st  of  October  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
L.  157 
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tj.  Tom  saw  Bremnaa?  SL  Yes>  sirj  and  Fanpdl;  biefore  begins 
liing,  I  saw  FarrelL 

Q.  The  first  time,  was  it  both  of  them  that  you  saw  ?  A.  Ye^ 
»ir;  both  of  tnem. 

Q.  When-  you  gave  the  f  500  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  October,  whan  you  first  gave  the  first  $25,  who  did  yoa 
give  it  to  ?    A.  To  FarrelL 

Q.  In  the  same  place  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  same  saloon, 

Q.  Id  the  evening  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  always  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  him  before  this  time  ?  A.  Yes>  sir;  spoke  to 
kim  on  the  street 

By  Chairman  Lexowi ' 

Q.  Did  they  come  to  your  house  ?  3L  Mr.  Farralt  use8  te 
come  every  night,  right  along. 

Q.  Iriside  of  the  house  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  came  in  and  sat  with 
me  *  sometimes  and  talked,  and  then  he  made  a  disturbance 
between  me  and  my  husband,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Farrell,  "  I  will 
elose  my  house;  I  will  not  be  bothered;  I  do  not  want  to  get 
myself  in  any  scrape  or  trouble;"  and  he  said,  "You  need  not 
bo  afraid  of  nobody f  he  says,  "As  long  as  you  will  pay  me,  I 
will  take  care  of  you,  and  you  or  your  husband  need  not  be 
afraid  of  anything." 

Q.  Was  the  same  captain  there  during  all  of  this  time  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  change  of  captain  while  you  had  this  house  T 
A.  No,  sir;  there  might  be  a  change  since  I  was  arrested;  I  dom*t 
know:  but  not  before. 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  When  was  it  you  say  you  first  heard  about  the  trouble  of 
•hutting  up  the  house  ?    A.  November  22d  or  November  23d. 

Q.  And  up  to  that  time  you  had  paid  Farrell  and  Brennan  so 
much  a  month?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  paid  aiftierward,  as  well, 
because  they  told  me  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  keep  open  my 
house. 

Q.  When  you  heard  about  this  trouble  about  closing  up  the 
house,  did  you  have  this  talk  with  Farrell  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  close  your  house  up  ?  A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  allow 
me  to  close  it;  he  said  not  to  be  afraid,  that  I  should  keep  it 
open  right  along. 

Q.  Did  Farrell  have  any  relation  with  any  of  the  women  in 
your  house  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  girl  that  Farrell  used  to  go  to  s6e  in  your 
house  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  they  used  to  go  together  to  their  room  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  close  up  ?  A.  At  the  time  when  I  had  my 
arrest;  I  had  my  arrest  the  10th  of  February,  and  I  closed  it  up 
on  the  1st  of  January,  because  I  thought  to  myself,  I  did  not 
want  to  get  info  any  scrape  or  trouble,  and  I  had  no  money,  and 
I  saw  the  money  that  I  made,  that  it  all  went  away  to  them,  and 
so  I  closed  it  up  the  1st  of  January, 

Q.  You  closed  it  up  before  you  were  arrested  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  send  your  girls  away  then  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  some 
of  them  boarded  with  me,  and  paid  their  room  money,  $1.50  for 
a  room,  but  they  were  not  in  any  bad  condition;  there  was  noth- 
ing bad  about  them,  so  Farrell  came  up,  and  I  said,  "  Here,  1 
will  pay  you  that  money  for  the  first,  only  after  this  I  will  not  pay 
any  more,  and  I  will  close  up  the  house,  because  I  have  no 
chance  that  I  will  be  benefited  by  the  money,  or  hare  any  use 
from  the  money,  and  I  will  get  myself  in  trouble  and  In  prison,  and 
I  don't  want  to  go  to  prison  for  any  such  simple  thing  as  this. 

Q.  Well,  what —  A*  Well,  excuse  me,  gentlemen;  and.  he  said 
you  need  not  be  afraid;  and  I  said,  "Never  mind,  it  is  enough,  I 
have  made  top  with  my  husband,  and  I  will  keep  no  more  twmoe^ 
I  will  close  it  up; "  and  after  that  he  raided  me. 

Q.  And  you  were  held  to  await  the  action  of  the  court?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bid  you  see  the  captain  at  any  time?  A-  Yes,  sirj  after! 
was  raided. 

'    By  Senator  (yConiwar  j 

Q.  He  raided  yauf  house  after  yo»u  fiad  closed  tup  tfie  business? 
YA.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  raided?  A.  The  10th  of  Februajy,  tih&i 
yeaar. 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  the  captain?  A.  In  the  station-house} 
I  said  after  I  was  raided,  I  said,  "Captain,  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  allow  me,  I  have  paid  out  all  the  money  I  had,  and  I  aim 
broke,  and  I  want  to  open  it  again  for  a  month  or  so  to  pick  myself 
up,  aaid  have  a  few  dollars; "  and  he  said,  "  I  don't  know;  I  will 
give  you  a  permit  until  the  first  of  April;  I  will  give  you  a  permit;" 
I  said,  "  Thank  you,"  and  I  walked  home. 

Q.  Who  said  that,  Captain  Stephenson?  A.  I  don't  know  his 
name;  that  was  the  first  time  I  spoke  to  him  was  after  I  was 
raided. 
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By  Senator  O'ConnOri:^ 

-  Q.  Could  you  recognize  ihlm  if  you  saw  him  again?  JL  Yes, 
sir;  he  is  something  like  that  gentlemen  there  (pointing  to  Mr, 
Moss),  with  a  beard,  and  a  little  older  or  a  Utile  younger. 

Q.  Where  is  the  station-house?  A,  At  the  corner  of  Sheriff 
street  and  Second  street,  in  Houston. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Why  not  send  for  the  captain  of  that  pro- 
duct, Mr.  Goff,  so  thait  he  can  be  identified, 

Mr.  Jerome. —  We  will  send  for  him  this  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  you  open  up  after  that?  A.  Yes^  sir;  only  the  captain 
Mid,  "You  had  better,  Mm  Cohen,  don't  have  so  free  open>  be 
careful  a  little  and  see  who  you  let  up;  don't  let  up  any  of  Dr. 
Parkhurst's  men;"  I  said,  "You  need  not  take  me  for  a  child,  I 
can  consider  a  personal  can  consider  a  workman  from  an  officer," 
and  he  said,  "  AH  right,  you  can  open  up  until  the  finst  of  April." 

Q.  After  you  saw  the  captain  and  opened  up,  did  you  pay  any 
more  money  to  Farrell  and  Brennan?  A.  I  paid  Fairrell  the 
most;  I  didn't  pay  afterward  to  Brennen  so  much;  Farrell  used 
to  generally  come  every  evening  in  the  house. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  after  that  ?  A.  The  same  as  I  did 
before.  1 

Q.  Fifty  dollars  a  month  in  two  payments  of  $25  each?  A. 
iYes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Fajrell,  you  say,  separated  you  and  your  husband?  2l  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  And  made  trouble  between  you?  A.  Yes^  sir;  because  when 
my  husband  heard  that  the  racket  was  going  on,  he  said,  ttMy 
dear  wif e,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  spend  such  a  dirty 
Hie,  and  'have  no  gain,  it  is  better  that  we  should  give4t  up  and 
close  it,  and  not  have  this  plaice,  but  take  a  house  and  I  will  go 
to  work,"  and  I  said,  "All  right,"  and  then  Mr.  Farrell  came 
upstairs  and  I  told  him,  "I  guess  we  will  close,"  and  he  says, 
*  Wherever  you  go,  I  will  make  you  trouble,"  and  I  said,  "You 
can  not  make  trouble  if  I  am  going  to  my  husband,  back  to  live  a 
decent  life,"  and  he  said,  "You  are  a  foolish  woman,  when  you 
can  make  a  dollars  and  you  wont  throw  it  away,"  and  then  Mr. 
Fa<rrell  came  up  and  had  my  husband  arrested  for  false  pretense 
of  insulting  a  woman,  which  he  never  did. 

Q.  Your  husband  did  not  get  jealous  of  you?  A.  No;  not  in 
•flhat  way;  what  could  he  be  jealous  of,  knowing  that  I  am  a  true 
woman  to  him. 
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Chairman  Eexow. — Tfee  sftaulcl  be  no  laughing;  tMa  is  fatf 
serious  matter  to  have  any  levity  about  it 

Cross-examiaatioii  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  How  old  are  you?     A.  Twenty-eight 

Q.  When  were  you  born?  A.  Eighteen  htaaSred  and  sixtyy 
six. 

Q.  Where?   A.  In  Germany. 

4  Where?    A.  In  the  city  of  Berlin  ...       -  .. 

(J.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country?  2E.  I  came  to  fhto 
country  in  1880. 

Q.  Were  you  married  when  you  came  here?  A.  How  could  I 
be  married  when  I  was  not  14  years  of  age;" I  wa$  14  yeacs  in 
this  country,  and  I  came  here  when  I  was  14  years  old* 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  married?    A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  children?    A.  I  bad;  they  are  deadl 

Q.  Boys  or  girls?    A.  Both. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  keeping  a  house  of 
prostitution?  A.  The  first  time  was  the  24th  of  September  Iast^ 
1893.     • 

Q.  And  then  went  into  the  business  of  keeping  a  house  of 
prostitution?    A.  Ye®,  sir. 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  undertake  that  business?  A.  Because 
the  officers  said  —  if  they  had  not  given  me  the  privilege  I  would 
not  have  opened  it. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  before  yoru  oom/ucaced  keeping 
a:  house  of  prostitution?    A  My  husband  was  an  expressman. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?    I  was  doing  my  own  housework. 

Q.  In  your  own  home?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  your  children  living  then?  A.  $To,  sir;  my  children 
are  two  years  dead. 

Q.  How  many?    A.  Two. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  married  more  than  once?  X  Only 
once,   gentlemen. 

Q.  What  is  your  husband's  name?    A.  Morris  Cohen. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  you  miu&t  ask 
the  officers  where  they  cliased  him  away  from  me  to.     * 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  seen  him?    A.  Six  wee£s  was  cm 
.  Monday;  this  Monday  coming  is  seven  weeks. 

Q.  You  are  now  in  jail  as  a  prisoner?  !AL  Yes,  sir;  through 
the  officers,  too. 

Q.  The  police  arrested  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  police  arrested  you?  A.  Farrell  amd  Brennan,  and 
mone  officers  that  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  at  your  house?  £.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  own 
house. 
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Q.  Have  yon  been  tried?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  called  on  and 
they  pushed  me  into  a  higher  court  and  I  was  there  two  months, 
and  I  don't  know  for  what  reason. 

Q.  Before  you  were  arrested  were  you  friendly  with  Farrell? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  liked  him,  did  you  not?  A.  I  didn't  like  him  for  any 
friendship;  I  liked  him  as  a  friend  and  paid  him  money 
that  is  all. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  like  for  friendship?    A.  My  husband. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  man?  A.  That  is  the  only  man  in  my 
life  that  I  liked  and  that  I  will  like,  gentlemen. 

Q.  And  those  girls  were  prostitutes?    A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were. 

Q.  And  they  paid  you  some  part  of  their  money,  did  they  not? 
r£L  It  don't  make  any  difference  to  you  — 

Q.  Did  they  pay  you  part  of  their  money?  A,  It  don't  make 
any  difference  to  you  what  they  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  care  to  answer  that?  A.  No,  I  do  not  have  to 
fell  everybody  all  my  business. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Just  answer  any  question '.that  counsel 
may  put  to  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whatever  you  say  here  can  not  be  used 
against  you  ?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  x 

Q.  You  have  been  told  that  by  the  chairman  t  A>  The  chai*- 
man  says  00. 

Ghairman  Lexow. — Answer  th£  question. 

A.  All  right,  I  will. 

Q.  How  many  girls  were  there  with  you  —  they  were  tnere 
doing  business  as  prostitutes,  were  they  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  them  ?  A.  There  are  plenty  of  women 
in  New  York  city. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  those  girls  to  come  to  your  house  ?  A- 
My  dear  gentlemen,  you  will  find  lots  of  girls  yet,  the  girls  know 
where  the  houses  are. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  get  the  first  girl  ?  A.  I  got 
acquainted  with  her. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  acquainted  wih  her  ?  A.  I  was  in  a 
place*  and  I  got  acquainted. 

Q.  Was  it  in  another  house  of  prostitution  where  you  met  her  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  house  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  going  there  ?  A.  No,  sir; 
only  once. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  this  girl  was  there  ?  A.  The  girl  was 
not  far  from  my  house. 
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v"  Q.  Youi  fei#w  that  she  was  in  a  house  of  prostitution  ?    A. 
Yes>  sir. 

Q.  How  did  yon  know  that  ?  A.  Because  I  knew  the  girl  waa 
there,  and  I  knew  the  girl  from  my  home. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  was  a  house  of  prostitution  ?  A.  I 
am  telling  you  I  met  the  girl  in  the  street,  gentlemen. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  her  before  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  she  is  from 
my  country. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  she  came  here  ?    A.  She  came  in  1886. 

Q.  Did  you  know  her  in  your  own  country  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  ©h£  a  good  girl  then?  A.  I  can  not  remember;  I 
went  away  a  child. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  object  to  this  line  of  cross-examination,  because 
it  is  not  calculated  tot  shed  any  light  upon  the  testimony  given 
by  this  witness.  I  can  very  well  comprehend  that  a  learned 
judge,  in  a  court  of  law,  to  affect  the  jury  as  to  her  credibility, 
might  pursue  this  line  of  cross-examination,  but  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  kind  it  is  nothing  but  futile;  it  can  not  reach  any 
particular  result;  it  is  wasting  the  time  of  the  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Oome  right  down  to  the  real  facts  of  the 
case;  we  know  that  she  received  part  of  the  earnings  of  this 
traffic  without  her  answering  it 

Mr.  Goff . —  The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  this  witness  has  been 
said  that  she  kept  a  house  of  ill-fame,  and,  as  your  honors  have 
said,  what  worse  can  be  proved  against  her,  and  to  inquire  of 
this  witness  as  to  the  virtue  of  this  girl  or  that  girl,  or  of  her 
own  virtue,  is  not  what  the  committee  is  here  for.  It  is  to 
inquire  as  to  the  bribery  in  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Eansom. —  I  try  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  the  privilege 
of  the  committee;  I  do  not  mean  to  transgress  the  rule  of  law  or 
the  rule  of  this  committee,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  eloquence 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  represents  the  prosecution, 
here,  or  the  inquiry,  if  you  please,  as  a  better  word,  that  this  evi- 
dence is  the  very  best  justification  that  I  have  got  for  this  line 
of  examination;  it  means  that  this  committee,  or  any  other  intelli- 
gent body  of  men,  should  look  into  the  credibility  of  this  witness' 
testimony. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Go  on  with  the  testimony. 

The  Witness. —  You  cam  imagine,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  left 
just  as  I  ami  now. 

Mr.  Random. —  I  will  not  ask  any  more  questions  on  that  line. 
Counsel  have  indorsied  the  principle  of  my  examination,  and  I 
recognize  the  high  authority  of  flhe  indorsement 

Q.  "Who  was  this  mam  that  you  borrowed  the  $500  from?  A. 
Mir.  SchJesinger. 
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,  Q.  What  is  his  business?  A.  He  deals  in  diamonds  and 
jewelry. 

Q.  Where  is  his  place  of  business?  A.  He  lived  in  155  Park 
Row  in  a  cigar  store;  if  yon.  do  not  believe  me  I  will  tell  yon 
where  you  can  find  bis  address. 

Q.  Had  yon  known  Mr.  Schlesinger  few  a  long  time?  A.  No^ 
sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  very  well  acquainted  with  him?  A  No;  I  got 
acquainted  with  him  through  my  husband. 

Q.  Had  your  husband  been  ajoquainted  with  him  for  a  long 
tbnie?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Five  hundred  dollars  is  a  large  sum  of  money?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  him  a  mortgage?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  mortgage  signed  fry  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  by  me  and 
my  husband. 

Q.  Who  owned  the  furniture?    A  Both  of  us. 

Q.  Where  did  he  money  come  from  to  buy  it?  A  The  money 
we  got  it  from  before  we  kept  the  private  house. 

Q.  You  did  not  buy  any  new  furniture  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  afterwad 
we  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  use  some  portion  of  the  $500  to  buy  new  fuirftesre? 
A  No,  sir;  we  paid  that  for  protection, 

Q.  How  long  was  that  mortgage  to  run?  A*  Until  vm  pedd  ib~ 
$25  a  week.  I 

Q.  It  was  to  run  until  it  was  paM?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  $25  a  week?  A  Yes,  sir;  I  did  when*  I  baA  tiba 
nnoney.  j 

Q.  Have  you  paid  it  all  now?    A  No,  sir. 

<i.  You  owe  some  yet  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  not  paid  because 
of  these  officers. 

Q,  Did  Mr.  Schlesinger  ever  ask  you  for  the  money?  A  Yes, 
sir;  he  knows  if  I  h&d  it  I  would  pay  it,  and  if  I  hadn't  it,  I  could 
not  pay  it. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  owe  now?  A.  The  very  same  amount  of 
money  I  paid  him,  and  then  when  I  was  in  trouble  I  borrowed 
some  more. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  owe?     A  I  paid  him  dollar  for  dollar 

Q.  How  much  do  you  owe?     A.  One  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  You  gave  a  mortgage  for  $1,000  and  borrowed  $500?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Schlesinger  was  a  friend  of  your  husband's?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  just  an  acquaintance. 

Q.  Did  Schlesinger  know  what  you  wanted  to  do  with  the 
money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  him?    A.  No;  I  did  not 
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Q.  Haw  did  hie  pay  the  money  oyer  to  you;  in  what  way?  A. 
Five  hundred  dollars  in  bills.  

Q.  When  ?    A.  On  the  29th  of  September. 

Q.  Where  ?    A.  In  his  house. 

Q.  Down  here  in  Pa^k  Row?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  there?    A.  Mr.  and1  my  ftusb&nd,  a»d 

Mrs.  Schlesinger  and  Mr.  Schlesinger  amd  his  children. 

Q.  Did  she  see  the  money  paid?  A  I  can  not  say  whether  she 
was  present  or  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  like  Brennan  and  Farrell  now,  do  yon  ?  SL  I 
will  tell  you,  I  do  iw>t  intend  to  do  them  any  harm. 

Q.  You  do  not  like  tftwem,  do  yon?  A.  I  do  not  like  to  hurt 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  fed  friendly  to  them?    A  Well  — 

Chlairman  Iiexow.— 1  do*nftt think,  any  member  erf  this  com- 
mittee would  feel  friesnHly  to  any  human  being  who  had  treated 
them  as  she  has  been  treated. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  That  may  be  so,  and  I  should  think  so,  too. 

The  Witness. —  If  they  did  mot  hurt  me  so  bad  as  they  did,  I 
would  not  hurt  them. 

Q.  You  would  know  the  captain  of  this  precinct  if  you  saw  liim, 
would  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Describe  him  ?  A.  He  looks  something  like  that  gentleman 
there. 

Q.  Like  Mr.  Moss?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  gentleman. 

Q.  He  is  a  good-looking  man,  then?  A  I  did  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  see  whether  he  was  good-looking  or  bad-looking.         N 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  see  him?    A.  About  three  times. 
,Q.  It  was  in  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  station- 
house;  in  Ms  office. 

Q.  Fix  thie  Umie?    A  In  the  evening. 

Q.  Give  the  day  or  month?  A  I  was  discharged./the  first  time 
I  was  raided,  the  12th  of  Majreh,  and  on  the  13th  of  March  F 
spoke  to  him,  and  then  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  14th  of  Mat»ch  and 
a  week  afterward,  the  22d  of  March,  I  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  And  that  is  all?    A  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  You  are  positive  abou/E  the  date;  the  22d  of  March?  A  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  that  he  would  give  you  a  permit,  but  you 
must  open  the  house  quietly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  give  you  —  you  said  a  permit;  he  didrft  write 
anything,  did  he  ?  A.  I  call  it  a  permit,  if  he  gave  ine  the 
privilege. 

11  158 
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Q*  Yon  do  not  mean  that  lie  gave  yon  any  paper  ?  X.  No,  sirj 
he  gave  me  the  privilege. 

Q.  Nobody  ever  gave  yon  a  paper?  A.  No>  sir;  yon  to  no* 
expect  anybody  to  give  a  paper  for  a  thing  of  that  kind. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  sergeant-at-arma  will  bring  Mrs 
Soben  back  here  at  2:35  this  afternoon*  ,•--■•' 

Becess. 


&FTEBNOON  SESSIOH 

Wtme  6,  1894 
Tlie  Chairman. —     Have  you  the  police  captains  here? 
Mr.  Jerome  then   called  for  Captain   Siebert  and   Offloew 
Fajrell  and  Brcanan. 

Mr.  Jerome. — We  have  sent  tor  them  and  oar  man  has  not 
yet  returned. 

Lena  Cohen  resumed  the  stand. 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  I  want  10  understand  this  matter  rights?    A,  Yea 

Q.  You  opened  your  house  on  the  29th  of  September?    A:  Yea 

Q.  And  you  made  the  first  payment  on  the  20th  of  October? 
&L  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  on  the  20th  of  November?    A.  Yes? 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  whole  amount  in  November?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  dad  you  bave  tihen?  A.  In  November  I  paid  $2Jfe 
In  December  I  paid  $20;  I  promised  Mm  the  1st  of  January  I 
will  give  him  $30. 

Q.  Did  you  do  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  coutinued  paying  up  to  February  when  you  were 
raided?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  got  out  on  bail?    A.  On  bail. 

Q.  And  your  case  was  dismissed  at  the  Special  Sessions  ?  A. 
The  case  kept  on  until  the  12th  of  March;  I  sttood  up  for  trial 
and  was  discharged. 

Q.  It  was  iai  February  that  you  saw  Captain  Siebert?  A.  In 
March  I  seen  him;  I  didn't  know  him  that  time;  I  only  knew 
the  ward  detectives. 

Q.  When  were  you  raided  Hhe  seeond  time?  A.  The  27tb  of 
March;  I  was  only  open  the  12th  of  March,  and  the  27th  I  was 
raided. 

Q.  Then  yon  got  out  on  bail  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  were  you  arrested  again?    A.  The  6th  of  April. 

Q.  Since  the  6«th  of  April  you  have  been  in  the  Tombe?    &+ 
Jn  the  Tombs. 
JL  &  jyitfcout  any  trial  ?    A.  Without  any  trial. 
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By  'the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  you  held  an  the  charge  oJ  Seeping  a  disorderly  house? 
A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  charge  against  you  ?  A.  That  is  the  only 
charge. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  ?  A.  Yes^  sir; 
once  I  was  up  there  and  they  asked  me  questions  and  I  said  I 
was  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Ransom*—  If  the  committee  think  this  important  then  we 
ought  to  have  the  indictment;  not  the  statement  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Jerome. — I  will  procrae  the  indictment  and  have  it  here. 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  ttoe  captain  about 
i27  Pitt  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  conversation*?  A-  I  told  the  captain,  *  How 
is  it  that  127  Pitt  street  can  stay  open  and  my  house  shall  be 
closed  after  losing  so  much  money  and  aifter  paying  so  much 
money  and  being  so  much  in  trouble  through  your  own  officers?  * 
He  says,  "Don't  ask  me  that;"  he  says,  "Never  mind  that;"  so 
then  I  said,  "  Captain,  I  giness,  I  suppose  their  capital  is  of  more 
value  than  mine;"  "Well,"  he  says,  "Mr®.  Cohen,  you  can  stay 
until  the  first  of  April,  and  after  that  you  have  got  to  leave  the 
house." 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  in  regard  to 
244  Second  street?  A.  Every  one  of  them  houses  I  cast  them  up 
—  "How  shall  they  remain  and  how  shall  I  close  ? " 

Q.  Those  houses  are  open  now,  or  were  when  you  were  arrested? 
A.  I  don't  know  If  244  Second  street  is  oipen  or  127  Pitt  street  is 
open  still. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  your  house  j  what  was  the  price 
there?    A.  Fifty  cents. 

Gross  examination  by  Mr.  Bansorat:  '! 

Q.  ^cfty  cents  for  what?  A.  When  a  man  went  upstairs  with 
a  woman. 

Q.  For  the  ^iHnan  to  pay  you?  A.  No^  not  me;  the  man  paid 
the  woman  ^0  cents. 

Q.  Fifi^bents?    A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  $500  to  the  police  for  protection  fear  that  house? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  agreed  to  pay  $1,000  for  the  use  of  $.500?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  rent  dad  you  pay  for  the  house?  A.  Forty  dollars  a 
month. 
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Senator  O'Connor. —  No  WOffider  she  ooiuldn't  live. 
Senator  Bradley. — But  she  never  paid  amy  of  the  |500  yet 
Witness. — I  owe  over  $1,500  debts  yet 
Senator  Bradley. —  She  is  over  |lt500  in  debt  now* 

By  the  Qhaimmn: 

Q.  Have  yon  any  property  left?  A.  Nothing;  I  am  left  just  as 
you  see  me  here  and  another  calico  wnaipper;  when  I  was  taken 
from  the  house  tike  officer  didn't  give  me  privilege  to  take  a  shawl 
even;  I  can  prove  by  the  matron  that  the  ahawl  was  brought  in 
by  another  party,  at  one  or  two  o'clock  midnight;  two  hours  after 
I  was  raided. 

The  Chairman. — You  had  better  remain  here  until  the  officers 
have  come. 

The  sergeaat-at-arans  called  out  the  following  names,  but 
received  no  response:  Mr.  Jacobs,  Bessie  Butler  and  Mar.  Morrison. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  Thursday,  June  7,  1894,  at  10  SO 
o'clock. 


Proceedings  of  tlhe  twenty-second  meeting  of  tiKe  committee, 
held  in  the  Superior  Court,  in  the  County  Court  House  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  Thursday,  June  7, 1894,  at  10 :30  a.  m. 

Present —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley,  Jacob  A. 
Cantor,  and  George  W.  Kiobertson. 

John  W.  Groff,  W.  Travers  Jerome  and  Frank  Moss,  of  counsel 
of  the  investigating  committee, 

R  De  Laroey  Mcoll  and  R  8.  Baarsom*  for  the  police  board. 
:  Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Goff,  I  notice  Judge  Koeschiis  here. 
J  Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir.  I  jtust  want  to  refer  to  a  matter  first. 
J  Mr.  Bansom. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  is  a  subject 
that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  just  one  moment.  Yesterday, 
you  may  remember,  the  witness  Thatcher,  in  testifying,  said  that 
in  some  form,  it  is  of  no  consequence  precisely  how  he  put  it, 
that  Captain  Stephenson  was  the  captain  of  the  precinct  wheire 
this  saloon  was  located.  Now,  that  captain,  Captain  Stephenson, 
very  naturally  feels  annoyed,  and  as  the  fact  is  quite  contrary, 
it  should  not  be  published,  and  staad  on  the  record  without 
some  protest  from  him.  At  the  proper  time  he  desires,  of  the  com- 
mittee permit,  to  give  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  wa£  not  captain 
Krf  that  preciniet  at  the  time;  he  was  captain  of  some  other  pre- 
cinct. It  is  my  duty  to  state  at  this  early  moment,  that  notice 
shall  be  given  to  the  counsel,  and  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman. —  I  do  not  understand  that  Captain  Stephenson 
was  implicated  by  any  of  the  testimony  yesterday. 
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Mr.  Ransom,— I  am  very  glad  that  should  be  the  view,  of  the 
testimony,  of  the  committee,  but  that  is  not  the  view  of  the 
public,  as  educated  by  newspapers,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
brought  it  to  your  attention.  I  am  very  glad  you  agree  with  me 
that  he  was  not  implicated. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  was  simply  captain  of  that  precinct, 
and  he  is  not  implicated  by  any  testimony  of  anybody. 

George  P.  Roesch  voluntarily  takes  the  stand  and,  having  been 
duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 

The  Witness. —  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  I  wish  to  state — 
The  Chairman. —  One  moment  Before  Judge  Roesch  makes 
has  statement,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  witness 
to  the  fact  that  if  he  presents  himself  here  as  a  witness*,  he  will 
become  a  witness  for  all  purposes,  and  if  he  prefers,  therefore, 
to  allow  the  testimony  to  stand  as  it  is,  until  it  will  come  in  the 
natural  order,  he  will  be  regularly  subpoenaed,  but  if  he  goes  on 
the  stand  now,  of  his  own  volition,  he  presents  himself  for  all 
purposes. 

The  ^Witness. — I  am  here,  Mr.  Chairihan,  to  answer  the  state- 
ments made  concerning  me  thus  far,  tod  to  answer  any  other 
question  concerning  any  other  matter  which  the  committee 
thinks  they  are  here  to  investigate,  which  counsel  desire  to  put 
to  ma  I  wish  to  state,  also,  that  I  am  here  as  a  voluntary  wit* 
©ess.  If  you  recall,  I  came  here  and  offered  myself  as  a  witness, 
and  I  am  here  without  counsel,  and  am  solely  answering  the  que$< 
tions  according  to  Hie  truth,  as  I  know  it,  and  according  to  my 
own  judgment,  without  the  aid  or  advice  of  any  counsel.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  have  carefully  read  five  testimony  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thurow,  as  printed  in  the  newspapers  of  this  city.  Their 
testimony,  in  so  far'  as  it  relates  to  the  payment  of  any  money  to 
me,  or  to  anyone  for  me,  for  my  use,  or  for  the  Tammany  Club 
of  the  Seventh5  Assembly  district,  for  the  purpose  of  the  alleged 
police  protection,  as  they  have  stated  it,  to  false  and  untrue.  I 
beg  leave  of  the  committee  to  state  just  exactly  what  did  occur 
between  Mrs.  Thurow  and  myself.  I  want  to  say  that  the  trans- 
actions were  had  mainly  between  Mm  liaaow  and  myself. 

By  the  Chairman! 

Q.  Between  Mrs.  Tfcuro*  an3  yourself?  3L  Yes,  sirj  Mr. 
Thurow  was  a  drinking  man,  and  throughout  the  transactions 
I  had  with  Mrs.  Thurow,  It  was  apparent  fiiat  she  was  the  woman 
that  attended  any  business  concerning  h^  matters;  I  recall  what 
I  am  about  to  state  only  because  of  my  reading  of  the  news- 
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papers  of  her  testimony  and  his  testimony,  from  conversations 
with  my  clerk  in  my  office,  from  examination  of  my  ledger,  and 
in  general  from  refreshing  my  recollection.  I  would  never  have 
given  this  matter  another  thought,  because  I  looked  upon  it  as 
a  business  transaction,  as  being  between  lawyer  and  client, 
if  it  had  not  come  up  in  this  manner;  I  can  not  give  in  detail 
every  word  of  every  conversation  that  was  had  between  Mrs. 
Thurow  and  myself;  but  I  pretend  to' give,  and  can  give,  only 
in  the  main,  the  substance  of  the  transactions  between  us; 
I  recall  that  Mr.  Thurow  called  at  the  clubroom  one 
night,  and  said  to  me,  that  his  wife  was  in  trouble,  and 
wished  to  see  me;  I  said  to  him  that  she  could  see  me  at  my 
down-town  office  in  the  Stewart  building;  he  asked  me  when;  why, 
I  said,  next  day;  when,  what  hour;  "I  am  in  and  out  all  day 
long;  I  can  not  fix  any  hour;"  my  memory  is  that  she  testifies 
that  she  waited  for  two  weeks  in  my  office  for  me;  she  may  be 
right  about  that  for  the  reason  that  as  political  leader  of  the  dis 
trict  I  had  to  go  from  department  to  department,  police  court 
to  police  coujrt,  andi  attend  to  my  own  practice,  and  so  at  one 
time  I  wais  very  lilttle  in  my  office;  my  law  practice  suffered 
because  of  my  political  work;  but  I  do  recall  that  ahe  was  in  my 
office,  and  she  then  and  there  told  me  that  she  was  being  perse- 
cuted by  the  police;  she  said  thatt  Captain  Docharty  had  placed 
a  policeman  in  front  of  her  house ;  that  the  inmates  of  her  house 
and  herself  were  constantly  being  arrested,  and  that  she  did  not 
know  why  she  should  be  troubled  any  more  than  others  because 
she  was  running,  as  she  called  it,  a  quiet  house;  and  I  recall 
particularly  that  she  told  me  that  she  certainly  was  not  allow- 
ing that  to  be  dome  in  her  house  which  had  occurred  only  the 
previous  week  in  a  place  tn  Finst  street,  where  a  sailor  had  been 
assaulted  and  robbed;  the  conversation  was  partly  English  and 
partly  German;  it  was  in  the  beginning  almost  ail  in  German; 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  understands  German,  and  T  would 
like  very  much  to  be  permitted  to  give  fyer  language,  as  soon  as  I 
recall  it,  in  German;  If  not  I  would  give  it  in  English!. 

The  Chairman. —  You  bad  better  give  it  in  English. 

The  Witne?®  —  I  will  give  Ut  in  English.  After  she  had  stated 
this  to  me,  I  said  to  her,  "Mm  Thurow  I  am  a  lawyer  and  make 
my  living  at  law,  and  if  you  want  to  engage  me  you  must  pay 
me."  She  said,  "What  do  you  want?"  I  said,  "My  retainer 
for  my  services  will  be  f  100."  She  then  started  to  take  the 
money  and  lay  it-con  my  library  table,  in  the  other  room  of  my 
office  which  I  use  for  a -library;  as  She  did  so,  I  called  to  my 
brother  Charles  Eoesch  to  bring  a  charge  slip.    I  have  here  the 
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charge  slip,  and  I  will  give  It  to  tire  cramnfttee.    I  have  In)  my 
office  a  slip  like  this:  j 

u  Cliarge Address  ..*•*•••••• . •■*. . .  •    Fee  $. ... . .  *• . 

Disbursements    $.*••••.....••.,        A!    subject!  ...*.• 


Received  from *...»••*        Address  ...........* 

On  account  of  above,  $.....< *•  •        Fee  $ 

Disbursements  $ *'  ■  \ 

On  this  charge  dip  I  watered  the  name  of  the  client,  the  address, 
the  fee  that  I  charged,  the  SBbject-matter,  the  amount  I  received; 
now  you  will  notice  that  there  ia  no  space  cm  those  chiarge  slipe 
for  the  date  to  be  filled  in.  *  The  committee  is  welcome,  and  Mr, 
Goff,  to  any  of  those.  Now,  my  brother  Charles,  who  is  in  my, 
employ  in  my  office,  brought  me  this  charge  slip  in.  I  filled  It 
out:  "Charge  Mrs.  Thurow,  23  Second  avenue,  $100;  subject* 
legal  services;  subject  matter.  Just  the  word  above  the  cross 
underneath,  because  I  never  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the 
name  and  address  again  below.  This  is  jpriMed  below  because, 
sometimes,  I  am  paid  by  another  man,  othier  than  directly  by  the 
client  Perhaps  it  is  a  mother  or  father;  at  any  rate  I  did  not 
read  the  name  and  addresfs  below.  Now,  I  filled  that  out  and 
took  the  money  from  the  table.  I  gave  this  charge  slip  and  the 
money  to  Mr.  Henry  A.  Peterson,  the  managing  clerk  of  my 
office,  to  enter  it  in  my  ledger  and  put  the  money  in  my  safe.  He 
puts  these  charge  slips  in  a  drawer,  or  more  generally  on  a 
spindle.  When  they  have  accumulated  in  two  or  three  days,  or  at 
the  end  of  flie  week,  he  makes  the  entry  in  the  ledger;  here  is  my 
ledger.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  only  this.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  that  this  committee  and  Mr.  Goff  should  examine  this 
account  of  Mr.  Thurow,  or  the  account  of  anyone  else  in  this  book, 
whose  name  is  brought  into  mention  in  this  investigation;  but  I 
do  think  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  me  as  a  practising  lawyer 
in  this  city,  nor  to  my  clients,  who  are  among  some  of  the  best 
known  German  people  of  the  east  side,  that  this 'ledger  should 
be  indiscriminately  used  as  regards  the  others,  than  those  whose 
names  are  here  mentioned,  brought  into  the  public  papers;  that 
is  all  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  that.  Now,  here  you  will  find  an 
amount  on  page  317  of  my  ledger,  and  entry  by  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Peterson,  ''1893,  legal  services,  flOO;  paid  $100."  I  want  to  be 
perfectly  fair  with  the  committee  and  want  them  to  notice  that 
there  is  no  date  on  the  charge  or  of  the  payment;  but  I  want 
them  also  to  notice  that  the  same  condition  of  affairs  exists  with 
regard  to  other  accounts  in  this  book.  For  instance,  the  very 
next  account;  the  one,  "Aaron  Fox,  109  Columbus  street,  1893, 
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serviced,  $25;  paid,  |25;w  that  occurs  in  this  way;  as  T  realH 
recollect,  I  charge  the  client  the  sum  of  money  and  he  pays  it 
right  then  and  there,  in  cash,  on  the  spot;  I  do  not  particularly 
note  the  date;  but  you  see  that  account  where  the  charge  is  made 
i*a  one  day  and  the  payment  is  made  on  another;  the  instance  of 
George  Stromph,  118  East  Fourth  street,  $25,  August  8,  1893; 
September  6th,  $25  paid;  so  you  see  that  was  a  case  where  I  was 
not  paid  at  the  time  I  made  the  charge.    I  was  paid  afterward. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Judge,  in  what  respect  does  your  version  of  this  affair  differ 
from  Mrs.  Thurow's  ?  A.  As  I  understand  it,  Mrs.  Thurow  claims 
that  this  money  was  paid,  not  to  me  but  to  Mr.  Faye. 

Q.  That  is  a  mistake;  Mrs.  Thurow  didn't  testify  to  that;  the 
only  difference,  as  I  remember  your  stories,  is  that  she  testified 
that  she  knew  you  as  a  district  leader,  and  didn't  know  you  as  a 
lawyer;  that  is  all  the  difference  as  I  see  between  your  stories. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  think  she  swore  she  sent  the  money  over 
to  the  club  by  Mr.  Faya 

The  Chairman. —  The  principal  charge  made,  as  I  understand 
it,  was  that  you  then  made  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Thurow  at 
the  club,  to  receive  the  additional  $50. 

Mr.  Eoesch. —  I  am  going  to  ccrne  to  that.  Now,  then,  there 
was  no  other  money  paid  by  Mrs.  Thurow  to  me  nor  to  anyone 
for  me;  I  didn't  send  anyone  to  Mrs.  Thurow  for  any  money; 
there  was  no  money  paid  to  me  nor  to  anyone  else  for  me  at 
the  dub;  nor  was  Mi.  'Thurow  at  the  club  to  pay  me  any  money; 
and  Mrs.  Thurow  never  was  at  the  club;  now  I  want  to  say 
another  thing:  I  noticed  a  gentleman  summoned  here  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Charles  J,  Hesse;  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hesse  was  a  client  of 
mine  for  whom  I  conducted*  a  case  and  hearing  before  the 
excise  board. 

By  Senator  Bradfejt 

Q.  That  oaae  has  not  come  up  before  the  cottrilmitfcee?  A.  But 
they  are  here  and  I  presume  they  will  come  here  bedtare  the 
committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  wouldn't  forestall  that. 

The  Witness.— Very  well,  I  simply  want  to  forestall  those 
acounts;  now,  I  want  to  say  another  thing,  gentlemen,  before 
I  leave  the  stand  after  cross-examination;  there  is  a  note  in 
the  Sun  of  Tuesday  of  this  week,  in  which  it  is  charged  ttot 
Mr.  Charles  Steckler  has  something  to  do  with  these  matbers 
against  me  here;  I  want  to  say  that  is  absolutely  false. 
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Hie  Ohaarmm — We  do  not  care  about  that 

The  Witness.—  But  this  I  want  to  say,  gentlemen*.  Last 
evening  about  20  minutes  after  6  o'clock,  two  gentlemen  came 
to  my  house  and  told  me;  one  of  them  —  I  got  their  names  from 
them.  Mr.  Golf  is  welcome  to  this  paper — one  of  them,  Mr. 
Weisberger,  339  East  Nineteenth  street;  the  other,  Julius  Fleisch, 
12  East  Houston  street  Mr.  Weisberger  spoke  German ;  Mr.  Fleisch 
both  languages,  and  Mr.  Weisbferger  said  he  had  in  his  possession  , 
a  suhpoena^given  to  him  by  a  gentleman  in  Mr.  Goff's  office  to 
serve  last  #ight  on  Mrs.  Fisher  who  he  said  was  to  appear 
against  md'this  moffming,  and  Mr.  Fleisch  asked  me* what  i; 
would  be  woirth  to  me  that  that  subpoena  shouldn't  be  served, 
and  Mr.  Fleisch  directly  asked  me  whether  I  wouldn't  authorize 
hira  to  go  to  Mrs.  Fisher,  find  out  what  she  could  testify  agains 
'  me,  and  have  her  testify  favorably  to  me;  amd  he  asked  me  how 
much  I  would  pay  him  for  that.  I  cleared  them  both  out  of  the 
house  and  told  them  if  they  wanted  to  see  me  again  in  regard 
to  any  such  conversation;  Mr.  Weisberger,  using  the  German 
word  compromise,  "compramitti^en;,,  Mr.  Weisberger  said  he 
would  give  me  the  name  of  the  mam  ^rho  had  the  subpoena  in 
Mr.  Goff's  office,  if  I  would  guarantee  him  that  he  wouldn't  be 
compromised  by  him  giving  away  such  information* 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Judge,  was  there  any  one  present  dusSng  this  conversation, 
between  yourselves?  A.  No^  sir;  this  was  entirely  in  the  office 
portion  of  the  extension  to  my  parlor  Hoar,  50  St  Mark's  Place. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  was  interrupted;  will  you  be  good  enough  to  repeat  the 
last  sentence?  A.  I  say,  Mr.  Otto  Weisberger  said  to  me  that 
he  would  tell  me  the  name  of  the  party  who  gave  ham  the  sum- 
mons from  your  office,  if  I  would  guairantee  him  that  he  would 
not  be  compromised;  that  is  the  closest  translation  lean  give  to 
"oompromittiren;"  I  would  ask  you,  gentlemen  —  Char-le.; 
Roesch,  Henry  E,  Peterson,  and  Vvilliam  E.  Faye,  whom  I  mtn 
tioned  in  this  testimony  are  heire  in  court;  and  I  will  ask  you  to 
call  those  gentlemen,  especially  Mr.  Faye, 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Is  that  yorarc  statement  now?    A.  Tlhat  is  all  I  recall;  I  am 
willing  to  answer  any  question  Mr.  Goif  wishes  to  put, 
L.  159 
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Orossexamamation  by  Mr.  Groff : 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly,  Judge  Roesch,  that  yoa 
were  here  ready  to  answer  any  questions  which,  the  committee 
or  which  counsel  might  put  to  you?  A.  Any  question  that  they 
want  to  pout  to  me  tihat  the  committee  thinkis  that  I  should 
answer;  I  will  abide  by  the  rulings  of  the  committer 

Q.  Whether  relating  to  this  matter,  touching  Mrs,  TJiurow  or 
ttoy  oilier  matter?  A.  Or  any  other  matter;  yes,  sir;  for  tiiat 
reason  I  brought  the  ledger. 

Q,  Of  course,  Judge,  you  are  aware  (rf  Hhe  exceptional  privilege 
granted  you  by  this  committee?  A.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  and  to  the  committee  for  it. 

Q.  Not  to  me,  but  to  the  coimmittee,  to  your  position  as  a  pub- 
lic man  of  Hie  city,  the  committee,  the  committee  being  but  just 
to  you  under  the  drcumslanjces;  the  Look  that  you  have  read  from 
here  is  a  book  of  partnership,  isn't  it?  A.  No,  sir;  the  partner- 
ship books  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Fennell,  my 
former  partner;  this  book  that  I  have  read  f  10m  is  the  ledger  of 
the  business  sfinoe  the  termination  of  that  partnership;  the  other 
bt  ok  I  can  get  by  sending  across  the  way  to  Mr.  Fennell. 

Q.  When  did  your  partnership  with  Mr.  Fennell  cease?  A.  I 
think  it  was  about  the  1st  of  June  of  last  year. 

Q.  And  when  did  this  transaction  with  Mrs.  Thurow  occur? 
A,  Well,  now;  as  to  that,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  hiave  m> 
date  about  that,  except  so  far  as  this  ledger  itself  suggests  it  to 
mo,  ard  judging  from  this  ledger  alone,  and  I  have  no  other 
means  of  recalling  it,  I  should  say  that  this  transaction  oocujrred 
in  the  month  of  June  of  last  year. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  June  of  last  year?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  The  same  month  that  your  partnership  ended?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  open  this  ledger  only  after  your  partnership  termi- 
nated? A.  That  is  an  individual  ledger  of  the  busimess  of  George 
F.  Koesch  alone,  and  that  ledger  was  opened  only  for  my  indi- 
vidual business;  there  is  no  partnership  business  in  that  ledger. 

Q.  Then  you  and  Mr.  Fennell  were  not  in  general  partnership, 
as  we  understand  it,  in  the  practice  of  law?  A.  OhJ  yes,  we 
weio ;  we  were  in  the  general  and  full  partnership  of  the  law;  all 
moneys  that  came  into  the  office  from  any  source  were  divided 
when  the  firm  of  Roesch  &  Fennell  existed. 

Q.  Didn't  you  consider  this  a  part  of  the  law  business?  A. 
The  firm  did  not  exist  at  that  time;  this  wasi  my  own  law  busi- 
ness; this  is  the  ledger  of  my  Own  law  businjess,  not  of  the  firmte 
law  business. 

By  Senator  Bradley* 

Q  When  was  your  partnership  dissolved?  A.  About  th<e  laj 
of  June.  -  i    j  i  i— ~ -^        ^ 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  this  book  was  only  opened  or  oommenoedbly  you 
after  your  partnership  relation  bias  teraainaifced?  A,  WeH,  I 
had  no  individual  book  whatever  while  the  partnership  existed; 
everything  that  came  vw  while  the  partnership  existed^  went  into 
the  partnership  ledgers,  but  when  the  pairtnership  was  closed  up^ 
then  that  book  was  opened, 

Q.  That  fe  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  hiave  no  objection  to  my  lotting  through  this  book? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all;  Mr.  Peterson,  my  managing  clerk,  who  is 
here,  and  who  wrote  that  book,  will  help  you  to  look  it  over 
when  I  wish,  *  <  ' 

Q.  When  I  come  to  a  point  I  fail,  and  I  can  go  no  farther,  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  avail  myself  of  the  services  of  Mr. 
Petersen;  will  you  please  let  me  have  the  entry  relating  to  Mm 
Thurow?    A*  Yes,  sir;  there  it  is.    (Indicating.) 

Q.  There  is  a  discrepancy  in  your  statement,  Judge,  this  morn- 
ing, which,  of  course,  we  must  take  for  true,  being  under  oath, 
and  being  made  by  you,  that  I  have,  which  purports  to  have 
been  made  by  you,  in  the  morning  newspaper,  the  World,  of 
June  5th?  A.  I  want  to  say  to  you  about  that,  the  reporters  of 
the  Press,  the  Herald,  the  World,  the  \  Morning  Journal,  the 
Advert&ser,  and  another  paper  called  on  me,  on  Tuesday  evening 
at  my  residence,  and  .their  questions  that  they  asked  me  I 
answened  without  having  had  any  opportunity  to  look  at  my 
ledger,  which  I  did  the  next  day,  and  without  having  spoken  to 
any  of  my  clerks,  and  my  memory  about  the  matter  was  not  clear 
at  all. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  said  in  the  World  at  the  time,  or  said  to 
the  reporters  at  the  time,  that  you  uttered  the  words,  "  There  waa 
absolutely  no  conversation  between  us  about  $100  or  $130,  or 
any  other  sum  to  be  paid  for  alleged  police  protection.  Judge 
Roesch  (with  pronounced  emphasis),  on  the  other  hand,  I  told 
her,.  I  could  not  afford  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any  su«*h 
ease  as  hens.  I  never  had  such  a  woman  for  a  client  in  my 
life,  and  I  would  not  then  particularly."  Did  you  believe  you 
was  speaking  the  truth  when  you  said  that  to  the  reporter?  A. 
Yes;  because  bty  that  I  meant  tLat  I  never  had  any  case  of 
alleged  police  protection  in  my  office  in  my  life;  I  had  eases  of 
disorderly  houses  and  the  like,  frequently,  while  I  have  been  at 
thebair. 

Q.  Here  it  is  in  general  terms,  Judge,  u  I  told  her  I  could  not 
afford  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any  such  case  as  hers; "  now, 
there  u  a  new  sentence?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Y<yt  connected  with  that  sentence,  "I  never  Had  such  a 
woman  for  a  client  in  my  life?  "    A.  Not  in  that  sense; 
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Q.  Now,  wait?    A.  I  had  — 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  speaking  to  the  reporfjers  you  Knew 
file  character  that  Mrs.  Thurow  was?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  When  you  said  to  thjem,  "I  never  had  such  a  woman 
for  a  client  in  my  life,"  did  you  believe  then  what  you  said?  A. 
I  certainly  did,  because  the  whole  testimony  I  read  in  the  light 
of  her  charge  of  police  protection. 

Q.  Then  do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  a  client  who  seeks 
the  services  of  a  man  to  procure  for  her  police  protection  and  a 
client  who  seeks  the  services  of  the  lawyer  to  accomplish  the 
same  result  to  legal,  means?  A.  I  draw  this  distinction  thaf 
when  a  client  comes  to  me  and  engages  my  services  as  a  lawyer, 
I  am  to  take  cane  of  her  interests  as  a  lawyer  in  every  way,  shape 
-op  manner;  bat  a  woman  would  not  cerate  to  me  to  engage  my 
services  for  police  protection,  because  I  would  not  give  any  pucbl 
servicea      ,  '  ,    ,    i 

By  the  Chairman  j 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Boeseh,  when  you  said  you  never  had  such  • 
woman  foic  your  client  in  your  life,  didn't  70a  meanthattfce  news* 
papers  would  infer  from  that  that  she  was  no*  you?  client or tad 
not  been?  A- No;  1  did  not 
Q.  That  particular  woman?  r£L  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
Q.  is  not  that  the  fair  inference  from  that  language?  JL  K 
would  be;  but  I  did  not  intend  it  in  that 


By  Mr.  Gofl: 

Q.  And  did  you,  further  following  up  ihe  ohalrm&n's  question, 
mean  to  imply  that  you  never  had  a  woman,  a  keeper  of  a  house 
of  ill-fame,  as  a  client  in  your  life?   A  No,  sir. 

Q  'When  you  said  you  never  had  such  a  woman  as  a  client? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  could  not  afford  particularly  to  have  such  a 
woman?  A.  No,  sir;  I  meant  to  emphasize  that  I  did  not  appear 
for  the  woman  in  any  sense  for  this  woman  for  police  protection, 
as  she  alleged  in  her  testimony. 

f.    By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Judge,  let  me  ask  youi  this:  Did  she  state  to  you  when  she 
saw  you,  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  that  she  was  undergoing? 
A.  My  recollection  is  that  she  said  at  that  tSme  that  there  were 
two  charges  against  her  house. 

Q.  Now,  she  did  not  tell  you,  however,  that  she  kept  one  of 
ihese  disorderly  houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  was  being  annoyed?   A.  Yes,  she  did. 
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Q.  Of  course  you  were  the  leader  of  the  Tammany  Cluft  hat 
that  district?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  her  husband  was  a  member  of  your  club?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  you  want,  and  what  she  wanted^  was  to  be  let 
Alone?    A.  Well—  « 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  committee  you  toiok  this  retainer 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  result?  A.  No,  sir;  I  took  tBe 
retainer  as  a  lawyer;  to  paxxteet  her  interests  as  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Interest  in  what  respect?  A.  She  was  to  invite  me  to 
appear  in  court  whenever  she  was  arrested,  or  any  of  her  inmates 
were  arrested,  and  she  was,  after  this  time  thiatt  she  paid  me  tte 
imndned  dollars,  she  was  twice  again  in  my  office;  ttie  tilted 
time  she  was  in  my  office,  she  tol3  me  that  her  case  in  SpecM 
Sessions  had  came  up,  aa*d  she  had  Been  fined  f 50,  and  I  saM  flu 
her,  "Why,  didn't  you  let  me  know  that f  she  said  sihe  had  beeb 
told  by  the  police  thatlBenator  Roesch  was  not  a  crimtoal  lawym 
mA  Mi?.  Sullivan  had  more  experience  in  cases  of  this  kral^ 
and,  therefore,  she  went  to  Mr.  Sullivan. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  But  wasn't  on*r  of  tjje  caries  of  ootuplafnt  ttia*  s&e  sp*>fce  |o 
jou  of  at  the  time  that  the  police  were  posting  policfemien  at  tec 
door,  and  annoying  her  by  that  interference?  A.  That  was 
part  of  her  statement 

Q.  And  wasn't  that  retainer  paid  in  part  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  removal  of  those  policemen  from  her  door  and  jare* 
venting  that  interferaiae?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Gonimar: 
Q.  Didn't  she  state  at  tteb  time  what  Hock1  was  receivfM 
ot  her?    A.  No,  sir;  she  did  not  mention  Hoeh's  name  to  me  & 
any  shape  or  manner;  she  mentiomed  Captain  Docfaarty's  name. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Did  she  state  there  was  asiy  c&iarge  in  court  that  ske  wqs 
retaining  yon  for?    A.  My  recollection  is  that  she  told  me  tibafc 
there  were  charges  in  Special  Seasons  against  her. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Did  yon  go  to  the  Special  SessioiK*,  Judge?    A.  I  did  not 
Q.  Did  you  answer  as  an  attorney  in  any  etf  those  charges? 
A*  I  did  not  *    ~ 

By  Mr.  Goffi 

Q.  You  further  say  in  yo*r  interview,  reading  from  it.  HTMk 
district,  is  not  like  some  #€bers,  Tim  Snllivan'a  ftxr  exampi^ 
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where  nothing  that  appears  in  the  newspapers  can   influence 
the  voters ;"  do  you  remember  that?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  "Such  newspapers  as  the  World  carry  great  influence 
among  the  voters  here;"  do  you  remember  that?    A.  I  da 

Q.  "  There  was  a  great  claimor  in  these  newspapers  against 
just  such  houses  as  this  woman  kept;"  do  you  nesnember  that? 
A  1  do. 

Q.  "And  I  could  not  afford,  even  if  I  were  so  minded,  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  her; "  do  you  remember  that?    A.  I  do. 
,    Q.  And  yet  in  the  face  of  that  statenent  you  could  afford  to 
accept  $100  from  her  for  sound  services?    A.  As  lawyer,  I  could 
afford  to  accept  a  retainer  from  any  criminal. 

Q.  But  you  say,  "  I  can  not  afford,"  because  you  speak  of  you* 
influence  in  the  district,  and  your  standing  there,  and  by  reason 
of  the  (peculiar  elements,  in  your  district,  there  being  susceptible 
to  opinions  expressed  in  newspapers;  you  say,  "  on  account  of  the 
clamor  of  just  such  houses  as  this  woman's,  I  can  not  afford, 
even  if  I  were  so  minded,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her; "  what 
did  you  mean  by  that?  A.  I  meant  by  that  simply  that  I  could 
not,  as  leader  of  that  district,  do  anything  with  the  police  in  the 
face  of  public  opinion,  looking  toward  protection  of  her  business. 

Q.  Then,  we  have  here  to  judge  that  as  George  F.  Roescli, 
leader  of  the  Tammany  organization  in  that  district,  you  could 
not,  and  did  not,  have  anything  tk>  do  with  this  woman?  A. 
That  is  so. 

Q.  But,  as  George  P.  Eoesch,  the  same  individual,  a  lawyer, 
you  could  afford  to  take  a  hundred  dollars  from  her  to  look  after 
her  business;  is  that  a  fact?    A.  That  is  a  fact. 

Q.  So  it  was  a  case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  awd  Mr.  Hyde,  right  at  the 
same  time?    A  I  do  not  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  Judge,  you  have  been  in  the  legislature?  rAL  Tea^ 
sir. 

Q.  In  the  Assembly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  Senate?    A.  Yes,  sar4 

Q.  And  now  you  are  a  civil  justice?    A.  Yes,  sir.* 

Q.  In  the  sixth  district?    A.  The  fourth. 

Q.  Fourth  district  of  this  city;  you  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  politics  almost  since  you  arrived  at  maturity,  I  believe?  A. 
Yes;  I  delivered  my  first  political  speech  when  I  was  16  years  old, 
and  ever  since  I  am  a  voter  I  have  been  active  in  political  life. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  in  the  Assembly?  A,  I  was  in 
the  Assembly  in  1883, 1885,  1888  and  1889. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  go  to  the  Senate?  A.  In  1890  and  1891, 
1892  and  189a 
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Q.  That  is  two  tennis,  in  the  Senate?    A.  Two;  yes,  sir, 

<).  When  did  you  beicome  what  is  known  as  the  leader  of  your 
district?  A.  About  April,  18#2, 1  tihink;  it  must  have  been  1891— 
no  it  was  1892;  let  me  see;  then  let  me  count;  just  a  moment,  Mir. 
Goff,  I  will  try  to  fix  the  date;  it  was  1891;  April,  189L 

Q.  That  you  became  leader?    A.  Ye®,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  some  of  the  honorable  Senators  who  are  not 
femiliar  enough  with  our  peculiar  Metropolitan  wayst,  would  you 
please  describe  to  them  whajt  is  a  leader,  as  we  unideiBfcand  it  m 
New  York?  A.  Well  it  is  a  pretty  broad  question;  I  should  say  a 
leader  of  a  district  was  a  man  who  was  prominent  in  tihie  political 
organization  to  which  he  belonged,  and  who,  as  member  of  that 
political  organization,  was  charged  by  it  with  the  political  for- 
tunes of  that  organization  in  a  particular  district 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  right  in  that  connection — of  course  I  may 
be  laboring  under  a  misapprehension,  being  a  hayseed,  etc* — 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  isn't  it  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  district 
leader  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  members  (rfhis  club,  and 
of  his  party?    A.  Yes,  sir 

By  Senator  Cantom 

Q.  That  is  true  of  the  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats?  A. 
Yes. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  That  may  be;  if  they  are  laboring  under  any  kind  of  diffi- 
culty at  all,  is  it  not  one  of  the  duties  of  the  district  leader, 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  his  organization  and  making  that 
solid  with  the  parties,  to  do  what  he  can  to  give  them  aid  ?  A. 
In  every  case. 

Q.  Now,  it  don't  make  any  difference  —  will  you  allow  me  for 
a  moment;  except  in  the  case  where  the  district  leader  is,  or  may 
also  be  a  candidate  himself  for  office,  he  is  apt  to  be  more  active 
in  order  to  make  more  friends;  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this, 
Judge,  jou  being  a  district  leader,  and  a  practising  lawyer  at 
the  same  time,  when  a  member  of  your  club,  or  party,  got  into 
trouble,  where  did  you  draw  the  line,  whether  your  services  were 
to  be  rendered  as  district  leader  or  as  lawyer;  or  were  they  not 
so  3ituated  you  could  not  render  one  without  rendering  the 
other  ?  A.  No;  not  in  all  cases;  and  yet  it  might  be  true  that 
in  many  cases  they  were  so  situated  that  I  would  be  of  the 
opinion  that  my  work  was  the  work  of  the  'lawyer,  and  in  fair- 
ness I  ought  to  be  paid,  because  I  was  making  my  living  as 
lawyer,  and  not  as  district  leader. 
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Q.  In  cases  of  this  kind  wouldn't  your  services  be  naturally 
sought  few  more  on  account  of  the  position  you  held  in  the  party 
than  because  of  your  standing  ait  the  bar  ?  A.  That  might  be^ 
yes;  that  might  be. 

By  Senator  Gantor: 

Q.  The  same  as  the  Senator  is  chosen  for  that  purpose  In  a 
case  ?  A.  Yes;  one  of  the  Senators  might  be  chosen  to  argue 
a  railroad  case,  or  something  of  that  kind;  I  tell  you  it  is 
difficult"  to  separate  the  services;  but  I  think  that  there  was 
many  of  the  oases  of  my  work  as  lawyer,  should  be  paid;  for 
instance,  if  I  had  to  go  to  a  police  court  and  attend  an  examina- 
tion during  the  day* 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  Senator,  you  had  quite  a  clienteHe  among  flie  dS* 
orderly  houses  in  your  district  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  "had  some  clients  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  frequently  appeared  in  eouTt  for  them  T  rj£ 
No;  not  frequently. 

Q.  Did  you  evar#appear  in  court  for  the  keeper  of  a  house  of 
ill-fame  in  your  district,  as  counsel  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  any  case  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  name  the  case  ?  A.  Well,  I  will  name  it  rigfit 
from  my  book;  the  case  of  Mrs.  Fisher,  No.  10  Stuyvesant  place. 

Q.  What  is  your  entry  there?  A.  My  entry  is  "  1893,  July  1, 
advice,  $200;  July  blank,  paid  $200." 

Q.  So  that  the  whole  expense  of  your  services  to  Mrs.  Fisher 
consisted  of  your  giving  her  advice  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  this  day?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  other  entries  there  ?  A.  I  haven't  other  entries 
there;  but  I  know  from  my  own  memory  that  in  that  case  I  went 
three  times  to  the  E$sex  Market  Police  Court;  it  was  on  a  morn- 
ing —  it  was  of  an  afternoon ;  I  will  not  be  so  positive  about  the 
morning,  but  I  know  it  wais  the  afternoon;  the  inmates  were 
fined  as  disorderly  persons,  and  the  keeper  was  held  for  the 
action  of  the  grand  jury;  the  grand  jury  indicted  her,  and- 1  am 
to-day  under  obligation  to  appear  and  befriend  her. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  she  is  ?  A  I  do  not>  except  this 
address. 

Q.  You  say  th&t  last  night,  some  one  called  upon  you  and 
ertated  tha*  he  or  they  bad  a  subpoena  from  my  office  for  this 
Mrs.  Fisher  ?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Wanted  to  see  or  learn  from  you  how  much  it  was 
worth  not  to  serve  it  ?    A  Yes,  sir;   or  Mr.  Flei®ch  said,  to 
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go  to  her  and  find  out  from  her  what  she  was  going  to  testify 
to;  let  me  say  to  you  that  Mr.  Weisherger  had  said  that  she  was 
going  to  testify  this  morning  here,  that  she  had  paid  mc  a 
thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Well,  Judge,  your  reputation  is  pretty  well  known  in  that 
district?  A.  Well,  a  man  who  has  been  four  times  elected  to  the 
Assembly,  and  twice  to  the  Senate,  and  twice  defeated  for  the 
Senate,  and  elected  to  civil  justice  ought  to  be  pretty  well  known. 

Q.  And  is  it  of  frequent  occurrence  that  people  come  to  your 
house,  and  ask  you  how  much  it  is  worth  to  stifle  investigations? 
A.  No,  sir;  never  before  was  there  anyone  in  my  house  for  su<  U 
a  purpose. 

Q.  rrhis  w7as  the  first  time  any  One  ever  approached  you  in  your 
life?   A.  Absolutely  the  first  time. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  cleared  them  out  of  your  house?  A.  I  told 
them  I  could  not  in  anywise  be  engaged  in  such  a  matter;  1 
asked  Mr.  Weisberger  to  show  me  the  subpoena,  and  he  refused 
to  do  it 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the 'subpoena?.  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Judge,  you  are  a  lawyer  and  a  judge;  don't  you  know  that 
what  this  man  proposed  to  you  was  a  crime?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  have  them  punished  for  that 
crime?   A.  This  occurred  last  night  at  half -past  six  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  last  night?    A.  None. 

Q.  You  knew  that  what  those  men  proposed  tto  you  was  a 
felony  if  consummated,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  you  were  in  an  embarrassing  position 
to  say  the  least,  having  your  name  brought  up  before  this  inves- 
tigation?   A.  Yes;  sir;  if  you  puifc  it  that  way. 

Q.  And  you  knew,  to  say  the  least,  it  was  unpleasant?  Your 
name  had  been  brought  into  unpleasant  connection  with  this 
investigation?    A.  Yes;  put  it  that  way. 

Q.  And  you  had  announced  your  intention  of  coming  before  this 
committee  today  to  vindicate  yourself  from  any  charges  made 
against  you?    A.  I  had. 

Q.  Ajid  you  had  interviewed  the  newspapers  on  the  subject? 
A.  No,  sir;  they  had  interviewed  me.  ' 

Q.  I  accept  your  correction;  with  all  that,  with  a  recognition 
of  that  position  which  you  occupied,  you  allowed  two  men  to 
come  into  your  house  last  night  to  propose  to  you  the  commission 
of  a  felony?    A.  They  were  in  my  house  when  I  went  there. 

Q.  You  allowed  them  in  your  house,  and  took  no  steps  to  pro*- 
tect  yourself  against  the  accusation  those  men  made  against 
you?  A.  What  steps  could  I  take;  they  were  in  my  house;  what 
could  I  do  befoire  they  told  me  their  errand. 

L.  100 
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Q.  (Suppose  they  had  gone  in  and  proposed  to  commit  a  forgery 
Of  a  check?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  ]>on't  you  think,  as  a  citizen,  as  well  aJ9  a  judge,  it  would 
have  been  your  duty  to  go  out  anid  call  a  policeman  to  arrest  the 
men?  A.  A  good  many  things  we  ought  to  do  we  do  not  db,  only 
not  to  get  into  publicity  or  notoriety. 

Q.  Yon  have  already  got  into  publicity  or  notoriety?  A.  Yes; 
fcefore  this  case  I  was  before  the  public. 

Q.  Last  night  you  was  before  the  publicity  and  notoriety  coaa- 
Beeted  with  this  investigation  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  two  men  wanted  you  to  give  a  bribe  to  keep  a  witness  away 
from  this  court  to-day,  didn't  you  think,  occupying  the  peculiar 
position  that  you  did  last  night,  that  it  was  your  dirty  to  have 
those  men  promptly  arrested?  A.  Don*t  you  think  I  aim  doing 
the  right  thing  to  give  their  names  and  addresses,  and  what 
they  said  to  me,  instead  of  suppresisdng  such  a  thing? 

Q.  But,  Judge,  you  were  the  party  affected;  I  was  not  the  party 
affected?  A.  No,  I  do  not  say  you  were;  but  what  micro  could  I 
doy  but  do  this  here? 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  appointment  with  them?  A.  I  did  not; 
I  told  them  — 

Q.  Wait  a  while;  you  told  them,  you  say,  you  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  business?    A.  Exactly. 

Q.  And  you  cleared  them  out?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  last  you  saw  of  them  or  heard  of  them?  Al 
I  have  not  seen  or  heard  from  them  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner. 

Q.  You  made  no  appointment  with  them  for  a  subsequent  inter- 
view, did  you?  A  No,  sir;  I  will  tell  you  what  I  said  to  him;  I 
had  not  had  any  dinner;  I  wanted  to  go  downstairs  and  get  din- 
ner; it  was  10  minutes  of  7,  and  at  8  otelock,  I  would  have  clients 
calling,  and  if  they  wanted  to  speak  to  me  any  further  about 
this  matter,  they  should  call  about  half-past  8  o'clock. 

Q.  That  is,  if  they  wanted  to  speak  to  you  any  further  about  the 
proposed  bribery,  they  could  hold  a  subsequent  meeting  with  you? 
A  No;  not  at  all ;  not  in  that  way  at  all,  for  this  reason:  I  wanted 
to  get  from  them  all  the  particulars  I  conid  posisibly  in  order  to 
expose  them  here  this  morning;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  do. 

The  Witness. —  That  is  Mr.  Fleisch. 

Q.  Is  that  the  man?  A.  That  is  the  mam  that  gave  me  his 
name  as  Julius  Fleisch,  of  12  Bust  Houston  street 

Mr.  Goff. —  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heretofore  had 
some  difficulty  in  our  witnesses  getting  into  court  by  reason  of 
the  crowd  at  the  doors;  when  they  come  to  the  bar,  there  \b 
bo  possible  chance  of  their  getting  their  subpoenas;  I  wish  yon 
would  speak  to  the  sergeant-at-arms. 
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The  Chairman. — 'After  the  recess,  the  well  there  ought  not  to 
be  crowded;  nobody  ought  to  be  admitted  inside  of  that  well. 

The  Witness. —  That  is  the  man  that  asked  me  —  said  to  me 
that  he  came  to  me  because  he  heard  I  was  educated  in  Vienna 
and  attended  the  Vienna  University;  and  I  told  him  I  never  was 
in  Vienna  in  my  life,  but  I  had  a  good  many  friends  among  Vienna 
people,  and  some  might  think  I  was  from  Vienna,  on  account  of 
my  German  accent. 

Q.  You  have  got  the  fact;  you  recognize  this  man;  we  have  got 
^the  fact  you  made  an  appointment  with  him  to  com 2  back  at  half- 
past  8  o'clock?  A.  I  told  him  to  come  back  at  half-past  8  o'clock, 
because  I  wanted  to  get — 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  the  cause,  Judge;  I  simply  want  the  fact 
before  this  committee;  after  this  man  and  his  companion  had  pnv 
posed  to  you  to  buy  this  Mra.  Fisher  off  to  keep  her  away  from 
this  committee  this  morning,  and  after  you  said  you  cleared  them 
out,  you  asked  them  to  come  back  again,  at  half-past  8  o'clock, 
did  you,  or  did  you  not?  A.  No;  not  after;  before  I  had  cleared 
them  out.  ; 

Q.  Did  yon  countermand  your  invitation  to  call  back  at  half- 
past  8  o'clock?    A.  No;  I  can  not  say  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood,  Judge,  as  saying  you  first 
made  your  appointment  with,  them  to  come  back  at  half-past  8 
o'clock  and  after  that  you  had  conversation  with  them,  suggesting 
a  purchasing  of  or  buying  up  Mrs.  Fisher?  A.  No;  after  that; 
after  I  said  to  them  I  wanted  to  go  downstairs  to  get  dinner, 
-and  they  should  come  back  art;  half-paist  8  o'olck,  Mr.  Fleisch  said 
to  me,  what  was  it  worth  to  me  to  go  to  Mrs.  Fisher  and  find  oat 
from  her  what  she  was  going  to  testify  against  me,  and  have 
her  testify  favorably,  and  then  I  cleared  them  oat 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Let  us  be  fair  on  tlhie  record  here;  you  stoted  but  a  moment 
ago,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  aifter  they  told  you  what 
their  business  was  that  you  told  them  to  come  back,  because  you 
had  other  clients  coming  there  ait  half -past  8  o'clock;  do  you  so 
swear  or  not?  A.  If  I  did  say  that,  I  want  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  I  said  to  them  to  come  back  at  half -past  8  o'clock 
before  they  began  with  me  about  this  f  1,000  or  about  what  it 
was  worth  not.  to  subpoena  her,  or  to  find  out  wltat  she  could 
testify  to. 

By  the  QhaDrman: 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  you  expected  after  they  lefb  —  ifowb  joa 
expected  they  would  be  back  at  half -past  8  o'clock? 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  to  get  all  the  information  ycta  could  from.  them  on  tba 
subject?  A.  Yes;  I  certainly  did;  because  I  wanted  to  tell  the 
committee  all  I  could  this  morning. 

Q.  Before  you  made  the  appointment  with  them  at  fy%i£-paKt 
8  o'clock,  you  must  have  known  the  subject  they  called  upon? 
A-  Yes,  sir;  I  did  know  the  subject 

Q.  After  yon  knew  these  men  bad  proposed  an  act  of  bribery 
to  yon,  a  felony,  you  made  an  appointment  with  them  for  half- 
past  8  o'clock  to  get  further  pairtliculaips?    A.  Only  in  the  sense  — 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  the  sense;  did  you,  or  did  you  not?    A. 
Do  what? 
j    Senator  Bradley. — He  testified  to  that  already* 

Mr.  Goffl. —  I  want  the  Judge  to  place  himself  clear  on  the 
record. 

Q.  After  these  men  came  to  you  and  told  you  or  asked  you  hJow 
much  money  it  would  be  worth,  or  suggested  to  you  to  pay 
money  to  keep  this  Mrs.  Fisher  away  to-day,  you  made  an 
appointment  with  thetm  to  return  to  your  house  at  half-past  8 
o'clock  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  further  information  xm  ihe 
subject?   A  Which  I  wanted  to  disclose  here. 

Q.  And  wanted  to  disclose  here? 

•      By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  Do  you  answer  the  question,  yes?    AL  Yes,  sir. 

|     By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  In  connection  witS  ffifo  Mrs.  Fisher,  haven't  you  been 
going  around  your  district  since  the  first  disclosures  here  by 
Mrs.  Thurow,  on  last  Friday,  soliciting  people  to  keep  away  from 
this  investigation?  A  No,  sir;  not  a  single  one;  I  hare  been  dis- 
charging my  judicial  duties  and  my  work  in  the  office  and  have 
been  home  all  the  time. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  been  discharging  your  duties  at  night?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  haVB  been  at  home. 

Q.  Have  you  been  around  your  district,  or  spoken  to  any  per- 
son from  whom  you  received  a  retainer  for  any  services  not  to 
come  here  before  this  investigating  committee?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
have  not 

Q.  You  swear  to  that?    A  I  swear  to  that  positively. 

Q.  Neither  houses  of  assignation,  disorderly  houses,  or  liquor 
dealers?  A.  No,  sir;  and  the  insinuation  is  infamous,  sir;  I 
say  no,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  my  life. 

The  CaiairmaEu. — Mr.  Boeseh,  we  will  draw  conclusions]  don't 
you  draw  them; 
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Q.  I  jus?  want  fo  a&K  you  a  few  questions  abotat  Mrs.  Thurow; 
did  you  ever  see  Mrs.  Thurow  but  once?  A.  I  know  I  saw  her 
in  all  three  or  four  times;  I  think  three  time®. 

Q.  All  about  this  $100  transaction?  A.  All  about  the  $100 
transaction,  which  covered  the  only  thing  that  I  ever  had  with 
her. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  her  before  you  received  a  hundred  dollars 
from  her?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q,  Now,  you  received  Siis  $100;  did  you  give  her  a  receipt?  Ai 
I  don't  recall  Whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  appear  m  court  for  her?    Al  I  did  notL 

Q.  Did  you  ever  draw  a  paper  for  her?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  a  legal  act  for  her,  as  an  attorney?  A.  Do 
you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Goff  — 

Q.  Never  mind  what  I  mean  to  say,  sir;  I  am  asking  you;  you 
are  here  as  a  witness  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  did  a  legal  act  as  attorney  at  law  fon  Mrs. 
Thurow  ?    A.  Except  I  gave  her  services  in  my  advice. 
*  Q.  What  were  the  services  you  gave  her  ?    A.  She  came  to 
my  office  and  was  there  10  or  15  minutes,  and  told  me  her  whole 
case. 

Q.  And  the  facts  of  her  case  were  that  she  was  keeping  a 
disorderly  house  ?    A.  Yes;  so  she  said. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  taking  her  statement  noiw  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You,  acting  in  that  confidential  capacity,  believed  her, 
that  she  was  keeping  a  disorderly  house  ?  A.  Well*  she  jras  a 
client,  and  told  me  that 

Q.  You  believed  that  ?    A  Yes,  sir 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  You  believed  that  ?    A.  Yesi,  sk. 

4 

By  Mr.  Goffr 

Q.  And  you  knew  tike  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house  w&fc  a 
person  who  was  violating  the  law  ?    A  That  is  true. 

Q.  This  woman  came  to  you  an  acknowledged  violator  of  the 
law,  and  what  services  did  she  seek  from  you,  being  an  acknowl- 
edged violator  of  the  law  ?  A.  Why,  she  sought  from  me  the 
protection  as  counsel,  if  she  were  arrested  or  indicted  or  troubled 
in  court  • 

Q.  She  sought  from  you  protection  as  counsel,  if  she  were 
arrested,  indicted  or  troubled  in  .court  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  $100,  this  was  a  retainer,  really  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  retainer,  that  is  how  we  have  got  it;  was  there  anything 
said  by  her  about  the  trouble  she  had  in  bailing  out  her  girls  ? 
A.  Yes;  she  spoke  about  the  trouble  in  this  way,  that  she  said 
bandsmen  were  not  always  accepted  by  the  sergeant 
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Q.  Did  she  say  she  had  trouble  in  Being  accepted  as  bonds- 
man ?    A.  No;  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Q.  Did  yon  advise  her  in  that  relation  about  getting  her  girls 
out  of  the  station-house?  A.  As  political  leader,  I  did  ,  fre- 
quently go  to  the  station-house  myself  to  bail  out  persons,  and 
identify  bolnds  —  to  identify  bondsmen. 

Q.  Was  your  advice  to  her  upon  that  phase  of  the  question 
the  advice  of  the  political  leader,  or  of  the  lawyer^  which.?  A. 
Why,  entirely  as  a  lawyer. 

Q.  What  advice  did  you  give  her  ?  , 

By  the  Chairman: 

f  Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  yon  advised  as  a  lawyer,  and  acted  as 
a  political  leader,  in  carrying  out  your  advice  ?  A,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  a  lawyer,  and  I  was  also  a  political  leader  at  the 
same  time.  % 

Q.  And  can  you  now,  before  the  Senate  committee,  draw  the 
line  between  the  political  leader  and  the  lawyer  in  your  trans- 
actions with  Mrs.  Thurow  ?  A.  I  think,  where  she  came  to  my 
law  office  — 

Q.  Never  mind  about  the  location  of  the  law  office;  did  you 
act  with  her  solely  as  a  lawyer  or  pairtly  as  a  political  leader  ? 
A.  Solely  as  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  hier  to  rase  your  name  in  the  station-house? 
A.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  remember  the  conversion  now;  have  you  refreshed  your 
memory  since  she  has  testified  ?  A.  No;  I  do  not  remember  all 
of  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  her  to  use  your  name  in  the  station-house 
if  she  had  any  trouble  in  getting  her  girls  out,  and  she  could 
get  her  girls  out  ?    A.  I  do  not  recall  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ?  A.  I  say  I  do  not  recall 
whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Thai  is  an  element  of  the  advice  you  gave  her  for  this  $100? 
A.  ISTo;  the  element  of  the  advice  was  that  I  was  to  be  notified, 
so  I  could  go  to  the  statkxn-house. 

Q.  Then  this  consultation  with  you  about  girls  being  in  the 
station-house,  and  her  trouble  in  bailing  them  out,  was  not 
with  you  as  a  lawyer.    A,  Certainly  it  was  to  me  as  a  lawyer. 

Q.  And  then  you  advised  her  on  that  subject?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  advise  her?  A.  To  notify  me  so  I  could  go 
there  and  identify  the  bandsmen. 

Q.  What  bondsmen?  A.  The  bondsmen  which  my  client  ami 
I  might  know. 

Q.  And  you  regard  going  to  the  police  station-house  and  iden* 
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Hfying  bondsmen  for  street-walkers  as  part  of  the  duty  0/  a 
lawyer  to  a  client?  A.  Orfpirly,  where  the  woman  is  a  client  id 
counsel. 

Q.  And  this  was  a  general  retainer  to  counsel  for  her  disorderly 
'house  as  a  retainer?    A.  Tt  was  a  general  retainer. 

Q.  A  general  retainer  to  act  for  her  and  her  girls;  and  I  ask 
you  if  you  did  not  oay  to  her  to  mention  yoiur  name  at  the 
station-house  and  it  would  be  all  rifeht?  A.  Thaifc  I  can  not 
recall;  that  is  the  best  answer  I  can  mate. 

Q.  You  will  not  deny  you  told  her  that?  A.  I  have  uo  recol- 
lection on  that  subject. 

Q.  Suppose  I  hand  you  this  slip  of  paper;  will  that  refresh  your 
memory  a  little?    A.  Yes.  if  it  will;  yes,  ibat  is  my  handwriting. 

Q.  That  is  your  handwriting?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  give  that  slip  of  jiaper  to  her  and  wiiie  your 
name  upon  it  to  give  to  the  sergeant  at  the  station-house  at  any 
time  her  girls  wonld  be  arreted?  A.  Now  that  you  show  me 
that  paper,  that  is  my  signature,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  gave  her 
that  paper. 

Q.  For  that  purpose?    A.  I  would  not  say  for  what  purpose. 

Q.  For  what  purpose?  A.  Well,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her 
to  have  her  bondsman  accepted  at  the  station-house. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  this  on  the  back  of  that?  A.  T3iat 
I  don't  know;  that  is  not  mine;  I  do  not  know  that  handwriting; 
it  is  not  mine. 

Q.  Did  you  give  this  slip  of  paper  to  anyone?  A.  That  I  do  rot 
recall. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  station-house  to  take  out  girls  of 
her's?    A.  No.  tsir. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  went  to  police  court  or  a  court  of 
record  in  reference  to  this  Mrs.  Thurow?    A.  No,  dr. 

Q.  Why  did  you  send  your  secretary,  Faye,  down  to  her  house? 
A.  I  did  not  send  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  he  went  there?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  he  accompanied  her  husband  to  your  house? 
5L  No;  sir. 

Q.  To  your  office?    A.  I  know  he  did  not. 

Q  To  your  clubhouse?    A.  No,  sir  he  did  no*. 

Q.  Mrs.  Thurow  has  testified  here  that  Mr.  Faye,  the  secretary 
of  your  Tammany  Club  in  that  district,  went  to  her  hbtuse  to  tell 
he  husband  that  yoiu  wanted  to  siee  her  husband  at  the  club- 
house. A.  All  I  can  say  to  thait  is  that  I  never  gave  Mr.  Faye  any 
instructions  to  go  to  Mrs.  Thurow  or  anybody  else. 

Q.  Where  dad  jov  receive  this  money?  A.  In  my  office,  in 
the  library  room  of  my  office. 
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Q.  Which  office?    A.  No.  280  Broadway, 

Q.  No.  280  Broadway?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  first  time  that  Mrs.  Thurow  visited  you?  A.  'Phait  is 
my  recollection. 

Q.  In  company  with  her  husband?  A.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  was  there  or  not;  I  meiam  I  do  not  recall  whether  he  was  there 
or  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  first  time  Mrs.  Thurow  went  to 
jour  office  that  she  did  not  pay  you  any  money?  A.  No,  sir;  thait 
is  not  a  fact. 

Q.  In  your  office?    A.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  a  fact 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  this  book?  A.  This  book?  well,  this 
book  was  kept  during  the  day  as  a  general  thing  cm  Mr.  Peterson's 
desk,  and  at  night  it  was  locked  up  in  the  safe. 

Q.  Let  me  loiok  at  that  entry  agaim  please,  Senator.  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  is  tksfc.  Senator?  A.  Th^ee  hundred  and  seventeen 
I  think,  Mr.  GofL 

Q.  Three  hundred  ami  seventeen;  yes;  whose  handwriting  is 
this  entry  in?    A*  Mr.  Henry  A.  Peterson's. 

Q.  Judge,  why  was  not  this  book,  if  you  opened  it  for  your 
private  business,  after  the  separatum  with  Mr.  Fennel,  why 
didn't  you  commence  to  open  the  accounts  in  the  ordinary  numeri- 
cal way  of  the  pages?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  did  not  enter  in  that 
book;  Mr.  Peterson  can  best  tell  you  that 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer,  and  I  am  dealing  now  with  you,  and  not 
Mr.  Peterson;  how  ds  it  you  commence  at  page  315  in  your  book 
to  miake  your  entries,  if  it  was  a  new  book  opened  by  you  after  a 
separation  from  Mr.  Fenmeil?  A.  The  only  answer  I  can  make  to 
you  is  that  I  did  not  commence  that,  for  I  made  no  entries  in 
that  book* 

Q.  It  was  made  under  yotuir  supervision?  A.  Not  more  under 
my  supervision  than  the  book  was  paid  for  by  me  ais  member  of 
trie  firm. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  kept  no  track  of  the  entries  in  this 
Ivook?  A.  I  would  ooeaisiiio'nally,  as  every  lawyer  does,  look  over 
the  books,  but  I  would  not  stand  alongside  of  Mr.  Peterson  and 
direct  him  just  how  to  enter  the  things. 

Q.  Gan  you  give  any  expltanation  of  the  question  I  asked  that 
these  entries  vrere  commenced  on  the  bock  at  page  313,  and  not 
an  entry  In  that  book  charged  on  any  previous  page?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  can  not;  except  this,  Mr.  GofF,  thiat  that  ledger,  my  mem- 
ory is,  was  a  bramd  new  ledger  that  wias  in  the  office,  and  Mr. 
Peterson  commenced  it;  I  have  no  explanation  to  give. 

Q.  No  expliamation  to  give?  A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was 
commenced  on  the  page  yon  mm' ion,  or  on  any  other. 
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Q.  Now,  you  have  shown  here  a  most  remarkable  aptitude  for 
business  details  by  exhibiting  charge  slips  to  the  committee?  A. 
Well,Mr.Goff  — 

Q.  Will  you  please  pardon;  me — which  I  think  is  sufficient  to 
paralyze  every  lawyer  in  the  room  with  the  manner  of  carrying 
on  his  business?  A.  I  am  not  to  be^  given  the  credit;  those 
charge  Blips  are  the  invention  of  Mr.  John  Fennel;  duiring  the 
existence  of  the  partnership  he  thought  that  would  be  the  beet 
way  of  keeping  those,  amounts. 

Q.  Judge  E&nsootn  said  to^me  it  was  a  surprise  to  him  that  any 
lawyer  should  have  that  methodical  method?  A.  Mr.  John  Fen- 
nel is  a  very  methodical  lawyer,  and  a  good  lawyer. 

Q.  You  kept  up  the  practice  he  initiated  ?    A.  I  tried  to. 

Q.  And  you  kept  up  the  use  of  these  charges?    A.  Yea 

Q.  And  your  custom  in  relation  in  these  charge  slips  is  what  ? 
A.  I  have,  Mr.  Goff,  only  to  illustrate;  I  brought  a  charge  slip 
with  me,  which  is  filled  auit  in  Mr.  Peterson's  handwriting. 

Q.  Which  was  filled  out  iii  the  last  two  weeks  that  yon 
brought  the  charge  slips  relating  to  Mrs.  Thurow  ?  A.  $0;  we 
did  not  keep  these  charge  slips;  when  they  are  entered  in  the 
book  as  a  rule  they  are  destroyed. 

Q,  Who  was  present  when  this  $100  was  paid?  A.  Why,  when 
the  $100  was  paid  out  by  her  on  my  library  table,  I  called  for  my 
brother,  Charles  Eoesch,  to  bring  in  a  charge  slip  and  my  memory 
now  is  that  there  was  no  one  else  pn  s?nt  but  she  and  I,  although 
he  saw  the  money  on  the  table. 

Q.  You  had  this  book  there  then,  did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  had  charge  slips  in  your  house?  A.  No;  this  was 
not  in  my  house;  this  was  in  my  office;  downtown. 

Q.  Was  it  not  just  as  easy  to  send  for  this  book,  to  take  this 
book  and  enter  the  charge  of  receiving  f  100,  as  to  send  for  the 
charge  sli]>s  and  mahe  an  entry  on  the  charge  slip?  A.  No,  sir; 
because  that  book  is  a  large  book  aaid  is  a  ledger,  and  to  enter  that 
in  the  ledger  you  musrf:  enter  it  in  the  aiocount  portion  aajd  to  put 
it  in  the  index,  and  it  is  an  easier  way  to  enter  it  en  the  charge 
slip  and  give  it  to  Mr.  Peterson  and  in  due  course  of  business  he 
enters  it  on  the  books;  I  can  not  begun  to  enter  all  th?se  items 
niyeelf. 

Q.  For  a  lawyer  —  I  find  here  —  considering  the  great  amount 
of  business  that  you  *iave  done  that  involves  the  use  of  charge 
slips  in  a  lawyer's  office  —  I  find  that  from  the  first  entry  on  this 
page  313  to  343,  that  is  30  pages,  there  are  three  entries  on  eaeh 
page,  that  is  90  cases?    A.  No;  those  are  in  all  cases. 

Q.  Rut  they  are  fees?    A.  They  are  fees;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  a  period  of  time  running  up  to  May,  1894,  from  last 

I*  161 
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June;  tliere  are  90  cases  that  you  have  received  fees  for?    &. 

Q.  Is  your  bu&iness  of  such  a  volume  that  you  have  to  have 
these  cash  slips  and  charge  slips  in  order  to,  transfer  aceoumta 
from  slips  to  your  books?  A.  I  can  not  say  it  is,  but  these  charge 
slips  are  in  the  office,  and  we  continued  to  use  them  right  along. 

Q.  I  find  liere  —  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  this  book 
beea  written  up  since  this  committee  took  up  the  case  of  Thurow? 
A,  No,  sir;  I  tell  you  it  is  infamous  to  intimate  such  a  thing  as 
that. 

Q.  Just  answer  the  question?  A.  I  say,  no;  Mr.  Peterson  is 
here  in  court,  and  will  tell  you  when  those  entries  were  made. 

Q.  That  is  about  the  twentieth  time  you  have  referred  to  Mir. 
Peterson?    A.  Because  he  made  the  entries  in  the  book. 

Q.  I  don't  dispute  that;  I  ask  you  the  fact,  if  those  30  pages  at 
iHie  end  of  that  book  have  not  been  written  up  since  the  inves- 
tigating committee  commenced? 

Senator  Bradley. —  Just  answer  the  question.  A.  I  answer 
you    no. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Don't  get  excited;  there  will  be  no  white- 
washing here. 

The  Chairman. —  There  must  be  no  applause  or  disapproval 
shown  of  a  sftatement  of  either  of  a  member  of  tihe  committee 
or  otherwise. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  Now,  either  as  leader  of  your  district,  or  as  lawyer,  yon 
have  had  considerable  influence,  Judge  Boesch,  in  procuring 
appointments  of  men  in  the  public  service?  A.  Well,  I  have  not 
had  as  much  as  I  ought  to  have  had. 

Q.  You  exercised  a  good  deal?    A.  I  thank  you  for  saying  so. 

Q.  For  instance,  Commissioner  Martin  testified  he  transferred! 
a  sergeant  at  your  request,  Sergeant  Schryer?  A.  Transferred) 
him  at  my  request? 

Q.  That  is  Commissioner  Martin's  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee.   A.  If  he  testified  so  that  is  the  easie. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  case?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  so  numerous  you  can  not  remember?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  sergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  him,  toa 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  that  transfer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  the  transfer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  transfer  made  to  or  from?  A.  I  think  Ser- 
geant Schryer  was  in  the  Fifth  street  station,  and  wys  trams- 
.  feared  from  the  Fifth  street  station  to  Oak  street,  but  I  would 
not  be  positive  about  that. 

Q.  At  your  request?  A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  done 
at*  my  request  or  not;  but  if  Ctaminilssioaer  Martin  sa^s  sot  tjp^ftjfc 
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Q.  And  it  was  because  Sergeant  Schiyer  liad  made  himself 
politically  obnoxious  in  your  district?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  ask  for  his  transfer  ?  A.  Because  others 
wanted  his  place.  I 

Q.  Who  other  wanted  his  place?  A.  I  do  not  now  recall  who 
wanted  his  place,  but  there  was  no  one  put  in  his  place. 

Q.  But  you  were  requested  to  do  it?  A.  If  Commissttoner  Mar- 
tin says  he  transferred  him  at  my  request*  then  it  is  true. 

Q.  He  has  sworn  it  so;  is  that  any  reason;  that  you  should  have 
a  poKee  sergeant  transferred  from  *one  precinct  to  another?  A. 
I  will  tell  you;  when  a  man  comes  to  me  and  wants  to  get  an 
appointment  or  transfer,  or  anything  like  that,  I  never  stop  to 
consider  who  is  in  the  place  he  wants  to  go  to,  but  my  object  is 
to  get  him  there;  necessarily,  somebody  has  got  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  and  here  it  happened  to  be  Sergeant  Schryer. 
The  Chairman. —  Thfere  muist  be  no  laughter.  . 
Q.  So  your  policy  and  practice  has  been,  Judge  Roesch,  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  your  friends;  you  ruthlessly  remove 
anybody  out  of  the  way  who  is  in  the  place?  A  Whenever  a 
friend  of  mine  or  organization  man  asks  me  to  do  a  favor  I  try 
to  do  it.  4 

Q.  You  try  to  do  that  favor  by  interfering  with  the  discipline 
and  management  of  the  police  force  of  this  city?  A.  I  do  not 
think  so;  if  you  think  that  is  the  result,  have  it  that  way;  I 
wont  dispute  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  interference  of  a  citizen  to  go  and  insist 
to  remove  or  transfer  a  police  sergeant  who  may  have  been  com- 
petent and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  another 
precinct  either  to  satisfy  political  necessity  or  to  make  room  for 
a  political  favor  —  do  you  consider  that  it  is  proper  for  a  public 
man  to  do?  A.  That  is  for  the  commissioners  tx>  decide;  I  make 
the  question,  I  do  not  undertake  to  rule  the  force. 

Q.  But  you  did  undertake  to  move  the  force?  A.  If  I  can  get 
a  friend  of  mine  on  the  force,  or  get  him  a  promotion  or  position 
on  the  force,  I  always  try  to  do  it. 

Q,  But  yet  when  you  say  you  leave  that  to  the  police  commis- 
sioners to  determine  do  you  accept  the  responsibility  to  request 
the  police  commissioners  to  do  it?  A.  I  never  have  made  any 
such  requests  on  the  police  commissioners  unless  I  have  been 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  favor  done  was  to  one  worthy 
and  competent. 

Q.  And  without  inquiring  whether  or  not  the  man  who  is 
going  to  suffer  by  the  removal,  who  was  to  suffer?  A.  That  was 
none  of  my  business;  it  was  sufficient  for  me  to  know  the  man 
th^y  appointed  to  thiat  place  was  competent  and  worthy  of  it, 
was  a  friend  or  party  organizatioiL 
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By  Senator  Cantor:"  ,  _..__-..- 

Q.  You  made  the  application  and  the  commissioners  decided 
It?    A.  Yes,  sir;  the  coimmissioneirei  decided  ft 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
:    Q.  Do  you  know  of  amy  way  by  which;  an  officer  or  policeman 
can  be  maintained  in  Ms  position  without  political  influence  or 
OEammany?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How?  A.  Ob,  there  m  inany  men  on  the  force  today  who 
won  his  appointnuent;  won  through  the  civil  service  and  has 
won  his  promotion. 

The  Chairman. — Those  cases  are  few  and  far  between. 

Senator  Cantor. — No;  they  are  not. 

By  Senator  CPConaior: 

Q.  Undoubtedly,  the  interferences  you  have  testified  to  here,  &i 
bat  a  specimea  of  the  numerous  interferences  of  that  kind  ?  A. 
Well,  I  think  that  every  political  leader  in  this  city. — 

Q.  No;  answer  that  question?    A  Yes;  I  think  that  is  so. 

Q.  And  tlhe  police  force  of  the  #Lty  of  New  York  and  the  mem* 
bers  of  it  are  constantly  subjected  to  that  kind  of  influence? 
A  Well,  I  think,  more  or  less,  that  is  true. 

Q.  A  political  leader  or  a  man  holding  a  high  position  hero 
in  the  city  regardless  entirely  of  the  merits  of  the  man  whom! 
he  seeks  to  remove,  when  requested  by  one  of  hi®  Mends* 
political  friends,  to  secure  his  position  that  leader  has  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  bring  about  that  result?    A*  For  his  friend. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.   Do  you   understand   that  every  Tamimiainy  Hall    disfcicl 
leader  does  that  in  this  city?    A  I  don't  know  what  they  da 

By  Senator  Cantor: 
Q.  You  understand  the  Republican  leaders  dfo  the  same  thing? 
rJL  Why,  certainly;  both  parties* 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now  we  have  it  that  both  partfea  <Jo  it  T    X.  Certainly. 

Q.  Only  that  the  Republican  leaders  do  not  have  a  poll  ?  31 
Well,  Bepublican  leaders  are  not  in  the  majority;  New  York  city 
Is  more  a  Democratic  city. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  Between  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  tKe  te«e  emUem;  i* 
&at  it;  that's  about  the  size  of  it  ?    A.  I  tetter*  if  tttia  f*itti*ai 
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tnHuence,  if  yen  will  call  It  that  way,  were  entirely  remove*!, 
absolutely,  if  it  could  be,  from  tlie  police  department,  necessarily 
the  force  would  be  better,  all  the  way  through.  t 

By  Senator  Gantor: 
Q.  That  is  true,  and  every  police  force  thlromghout  the  world  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

ByMr.Goff: 

Q.  And  it  is  perfectly  true  ot  Bioundsman  Joe  Brown;  do  yen 
remember  Joe  Brown  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  not  Joe  Brown,  Jake  Brown, 

Q.  Well,  change  the  letter  asnd  give  it  Jake  Bflown;  of  course^ 
you  believe  in  the  efficiency  of  the  police  depj&rtment?  A,  I 
do;  and  men  being  promoted  for  proper  service,  and  Joke 
Brown  was  an  efficient  and  competent  officer. 

Q.  And  you  made  him  sergeant  ?    A.  'No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  did  not  interfere  to  make  him  mr* 
geant  ?  A,  Yes,  sir;  he  was  not  made  sergeant  while  I  waa  a 
leader;  thalj  is  so;  I  have  got  to  tell  you  he  was  made  sergeant 
when  I  was  not  a  leader. 

Q.  Didn't  you  exert  yourself  to.mafce  him  sergeant?  A. 
While  I  was  a  leader  I  did;  when  I  was  no  longer  a  ieade»  I 
didn't 

Q.  You  greased  the  machinery  while  you  were  in  command  ? 
A.  I  did  everything  I  could  while  I  was  leader  to  make  Bounds* 
man  Brown  a  sergeant. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  he  was  specially  detailed;  did  yon 
know  when  he  was  specially  detailed  in  connection  with  yotm 
chowder  excursion  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't:  you  know  you  had  him  specially  detailed  ?  A.  l^bv 
sir. 

Q.  Will  yon  swear  you  didn't  have  him  specially  detailed  alt 
your  excursioni  ?    A.  I  will. 

<J.  Will  you  swear  he  didn't  go  around  your  district  selling 
tickets  for  f  5  a  ticket  for  your  chowder  party  ?  A.  That  I 
don't  know  anything  about. 

Q.  Will  you  swear,  to  your  knowledge,  he  didn't  ?  A.  I  will 
swear,  to  my  knowledge,  that  he  didn't. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you,  being  a  leader  of  that  district,  that 
Jake  Brown  didn't  go  around  selling  your  chowder  tickets  at 
$5  a  ticket  to  the  saloon-dealers  in  the  district?  A.  I  will 
swear,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  he  didn't. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did;  what  is  your 
information  cm  the  subject  ?  A.  The  best  information  I  can  say 
as  to  that  is  that  common  smaor  m  the  district  was  that  Ma 
Brown,  he  was  no  sergeant— 
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Q.  He  was  rouiwtenlan  ?    A.  Was'  selling  chowder  tickets. 

By  Senator  O'Connor. —  How  much  chowder  did  you  giv» 
them  tot  $5  ?    A.  We  gave  them  a  good  time. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Senator,  wasn*t  it  common  rumor,  also,  that  in  consider* 
Hon  for  his  service®  in  selling  chowder  tickets  for  your  party 
and  other  services  for  your  club  he  would  be  made  a  sergeant  T 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  waa  never  any  conversation  between 
you  and  Brown  on  that  subject  ?    A.  On  what  subject  ? 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  his  preferment  ?  A,  Oh,  no;  I  woait 
swear  that,  because  Mr.  Brown  often  came  to  me  and  a^ked  me 
wouldn't  I  please  do  all  I  could  to  make  him  a  sergeant;  he 
frequently  did  that 

Q.  And  that  was  before  he  went  out  selling  your  tickets  or 
after?  A.  That  I  don't  know ;  that  was  for  a  period  of  two  yeara, 
Senators;  shortly  after  I  was  made  a  leader  he  was  anxious  to 
become  a  sergeamt 

Q.  By  the  way,  this  chowder  was  given  by  your  political  dub? 
'A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  how  much  it  netted?    A  I  do  not. 

Q.  Didn't  you  keep  any  account?  A  No,  sir;  I  didn't;  there 
was  a  treasurer  for  that. 

Q.  Who  was  that  treasurer?    A  Joe  Koesch. 

Q.  Your  brother?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  as  matter  of  fact  there  was  $5,500  col- 
lected from  the  houses  of  prostitution  and  liquor  dealers  for 
tickets?    A.  No,  sir;  and  that  is  absolutely  false. 

Q.  You  say  you  didn't  keep  count  and  you  don't  know;  how 
can  you  say  there  was  not  $5,500  collected  ?  A.  Because  there  is 
no  such  sum  ever  -spoken  of  or  mentioned  or  heard  of. 

Q.  Was  there  no  sum  spoken  of,  or  mentioned  or  heard  of  ? 
A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  an  account  rendered?  A.  That  I  do  not 
recall. 

Q.  Yon  were  president  of  the  whole  combination?  A.  I  was 
leader  of  the  district 

Q.  Was  there  any  account  rendered  and  the  amount  receded 
from  the  sale  of  tickets  for  the  chowder  party  TA.Ho  not 
recall. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  for  an  account?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  an  account  asked  fop?  A.  Not  that  I 
now  recall. 
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By  Chairman  Eexow: 
Q.  What  became  of  the  fundif  \ 

By  Mr.  Goff: 


! 


Q.  What  became  of  thiat  fund,  anyway;  to  use  the  Senator's- 
expression?  A.  The  fund  was  used  to  pay  for  the  boat,  the 
grounds,  the  music,  the  fireworks,  and  then  as  the  boys  went 
on  board  when  the  boat  left  the  dock  they  got  each  five  cigars; 
I  think  they  got  badges,  and  money  was  spent  in  that  way. 

By  Chairman  .Lexow t  _  .„     ■ 

Q.  How  many  people  were  <m  the  excursion?  SL  I  can't  say. 
Q.  About;  approximately?    A.  Ami  there   was   lager  beer, 

Senator.  ~~    """  * 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  ages  and  the  sex?  X.  They  were  all  grown 
men  and  I  should  think — well,  a  good  mafcy,  I  can  best  say  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  there  was  between  900  and  1,000 
dinners  paid  for  to  the  proprietors  of  the  grounds. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  police  were  on  that  excursion?  A 
No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  l>on*t  you  know  the  police  of  that  precinct  sold  tickets  for 
that  excursion?  A.  Except  in  the  case  of  Roundsman  Brown,  of 
others  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  he  did  sell  tickets?  A.  By  comumon 
rumor;  I  never  was  with  him,  aoid  never  saw  him  sell  them. 

Q.  I  don't  say  you  went  around  with  him,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  after  your  stepping  down  from  the  leadership,  Judge  Roesch, 
wasn't  there  trouble  in  your  organization  about  the  demand 
made  upon  you  in  the  accounting  of  those  moneys  received  by 
you?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  neither  Martin  nor  Mr.  Mitchell  have 
said  anything  about  starting  the  Tammany  organization  in  your 
district  with  only  $100  in  the  treasury  after  all  the  money  col- 
lected by  you?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  swear  there  has  been  nothing  said  about  it?  A. 
Nothing  said  about  it  to  me. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  you  have  heard  of  it?  A.  The  first  I  have 
heard  of  Mr.  Martin  or  Mitchell  claiming  $100  or  anything  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  Don't  qualify;  is  this  the  first  tame  yon  have  heard  that  the 
leaders  of  Tammany  Hall  organization  in  the  Seventh  Assembly 
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district  who  succeeded  you  have  not  found  fault  with  the  treas- 
urer of  that  organization?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  This  is  the  first?  A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  object  of 
your  questions  aire,  Mr.  Goff,  but  I  will  answer  your  question* 
right  along.  |  i 

Q.  Thatte  right;  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  you  clalsi — 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  J 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  more  question  in  reference  ifo 
political  facts;  did  you  consider  it  was  part  of  your  duty  as  a 
political  leader  in  that  district  to  interfere  with  securing  the 
promotions  and  appointments  of  the  police  offitsers  in  that  dis- 
trict? A.  It  was  my  du/ty  as  political  leader  to  get  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  for  anyone  who  was  a  member  off  jny  party; 
or  organization  and  would  benefit  our  cause. 

Q.  You  uaudesrstood  me,  didn't  you,  to  mean  this:  was  it  part 
of  the  unwritten  law  of  your  organization  that  yotu  were  there  for 
that  purpose;  that  was  one  of  the  objects  in  electing  you  as 
leader  of  that  district?  A.  Yes;  you  may  put -it  so,  because  it 
was  my  duty  in  every  direction  to  further  and  promote  tiie  inter- 
est  s  of  the  organization. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Sena^te  wfen  you  were  a  leader?  S.  I 
was;  yes,  sir;  I  was  during  one  time. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  1,000  people  that  sat  down  to  the  din- 
ner; how  much  was  the  dinner?  A.  I  would  not  be  positive;  I 
do  not  know  how  much  the  dinner  was. 

Q.  -That  would  amount  to  $5,000;  1,000  people  at  ?5  a  head? 
A  There  would  be  that  much  going  out  for  the  tablei 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  $5,000  was  collected  by  the  sale  of 
tickets?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  that  excursion  cost  in  your  judgment,  cost  from  what 
you  saw  there,  about  $5,000?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Would  you  say  $5,000  was  an  exorbitant  price  f  or  a&  excur- 
sion of  that  kind?    A.  No;  I  would  not  flay  tliat 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Hirseh,  saloonkeeper  at  Second  aronue 
and  First  street?    A.  Hirfich? 

Q.  Yes;  BOirsch?  A  I  do  not  recall  the  name  now,  but  there  is 
a  saloon  — 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  him  returning  to  you  five  tickets  for 
your  excursion?    A.  Jfo^  sir  j  I  do  not  remfcmbefl  it  now. 
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Q.  Let's  see  if  we  can  refresh  your  memotry;  do  you  remember 
writing  to  him  aboult  them?    A.  I  may  have  done  that 

Q,  I>o  you  remember  him  writing  to  you  telling  you  he  had 
already  taken/  fire  tickets  from  Brown  and  he  could  not  afford  to 
take  five  mom  tickets?    A.  No;  I  do  not  recall  that  now. 

Q.  Yon  don't  recall  that  now?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  yam  wrote  to  him?    A.  No;  I  do  not 

Q.  But  you  aire  reasonably  certain  you  did  write  to  him?  A.  1 
could  not  say  that  mow;  if  I  did^  bring  a  letter  and  I  will  tell  you 
whether  it  is  mine  or  not. 

Q.  If  you  were  the  coultr oiling  officer,  each  $5  dhowder  ticket  — 
if  you  were  not  the  controlling  officer,  how  did  you  come  to  send 
back  h*£  tickets  and  wrlite  to  him  about  them?  A.  I  could  not 
Bay  now.  i  ■    ;    i 

Q.  You  know  Ike  Herschorn,  don't  you?    A.  Yes,  sic         ( 

Q.  That  kept  in  Florence?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  recollect  it  now?  Do  you  remember  wafting  to  him: 
"You  had  better  keep  tfhem,  if  you  know  what  is  good  for 
you,"  and  returning  to  him  the  five  tickets,  and  you  seaarf:  baick  to 
him?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  don't?    A.  No;  I  will  not 

Q.  And  at  the  time  he  wrote  back  to  you  he  told  youi  he  had 
already  bought  five  tickets  from  the  roundsman  and  paid  $25  for 
them?    A.  That  I  do  not  recollect 

Q.  Don't  you  know  as  a  fact,  and  I  ask  you  under  your  oath  if 
you  can  deny  it,  that  you  sent  your  tickets  to  every  saloon-, 
keeper  in  your  district?    A.  The  tickets  are  sent  to  every  man 
whose  niame  was  on  the  books  as  imemiber  of  the  Tammany  Club, 

Q.  And  the  name  of  every  saloon-keeper?  was  on  the  books  as 
member  of  the  Tammany  Olub  ?    A*  No,  sfe 

Q.  And  the  names  and  the  keepers  of  many  houses  of  prosti- 
tution ?  A.  There  was  no  name  of  Republican  saloon-keepers 
on  our  books. 

Q.  Now,  speaking  about  saloon-keepers,  I  will  refer  to  that  in 
a  moment;  was  the  name  and  the  keepers  of  the  houses  of  prosti- 
tution on  the  books  ?    A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  What  about  Mr.  Thurow  ?  A.  Mr.  Thurow  was  on  the 
books,  but  I  didn't  know  Mr.  Thurow  was  a  keeper  of  any  houise 
of  ill-fame,  and  I  don't  know  Mr.  Thurow's  name  was  on  the 
books  of  the  club;  I  didn't  know  Mr.  Thurow  is  a  member  of  the 
club  at  all. 

Q.  He  had  his  tickets,  and  he  visited  ycra  at  the  club-house?  A. 
A  great  many  people  come  to  the  club  who  were  not  members, 
and  a  great  many  men  had  tickets  of  the  club  that  I  never  saw; 
the  club  consists  of  some  1,200  to  1,400  men  at  the  time. 

I*  1G2 
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-  Q.  Did  you  say  about  the  saloon-keepers  that  there  were  no 
keepers  of  saloons  who  were  members  of  your  organization 
except  Democrats;  did  I  understand  you  correctly  ?  A.  I  think 
that  was  the  rule  right  along. 

Q.  But  there  were  exceptions?    A.. I  don't  recall  any  now. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  going  into  the  saloon  at  the  corner 
of  First  avenue  and  Second  street  one  Sunday  night  with  the 
ward  man  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  very  clearly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  into  that  saloon  in  your  district  in  com- 
pany with  the  ward  man?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Oleair  about  that  ?    A.  Very  clear. 

Q.  Did  yoiu  ever  go  into  the  saloon,  at  the  corner  of  First 
avenue  and  Second  street  in  May,  1893,  in  company  with  John 
Hodh,  the  ward  man?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  that?    I  will. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  on  your  request,  and  by  your  direc- 
tion, Hoch  arrested  Henry  Bleyer,  the  proprietor  of  that  saloon  ? 
[A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yotu  know  if  he  was  ever  arrested  ?  A  Mr.  Bleyer  was 
arrested  two  or  three  times  by  the  police. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  his  arrest  ?  A  Not  in  any 
sense. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  his  arrest  ?  A.  No,  sir;  not  until  the 
newspaper  reported  him  arrested. 

Q.  That  is  the  nrst  knowledge  of  it;  of  hfe  arrest  ?  A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Hoch  arrested  him  ?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  ever  visit  Bleyer's  saloon  ?    A.  He  was  a  client 
of  mine,  and  I  have  drawn  chattel  mortgages  for  him. 
i    Q.  You  have  visited  Ms  saloon?    A.  I  may  have  been  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Bleyer  wasi  the  officer  of  some  German 
Saloon-keepers^  Association  ?  A.  No,  sir;  I  know  what  as^ociar 
tion  you  allude  to. 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  you  allude  to  ?  A.  The  Vertscheute 
Verein  Saloon-keepers'  Association. 

Q.  The  saloon-keepers'  association  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  saloon-keepers,  ajsisociation  pay  for 
admission  to  Tammany  Hall  ?    A.  I  do  not  know,    * 

Q.  What  ?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  anything  ?    A.  The  association  ? 

Q.  Or  apply  for  admission  after  the  arrest  ?    A.  Yesi' 

Q.  Could  they  have  paid  it  without  your  knowledge  ?  r£L 
OTes;  they  could  have  paid  it  to  the  treasure?  in  my  distract. 

Q.  And,  as  leader  of  the  district,  you  mean  to  say  a  body  of 
German  saloon-keepers  could  pay  a  lot  of  money  as  initiation  fee  . 
into  Tammany  Hall  without  your  knowing  it  ?    A.  That  is  pos- 
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«ible;  I  had  enough,  work,  on  account  of  running  around  looking 
for  patromage  and  the  like;  I  never  troubled  myself  in  keeping 
books  of  account 

Q.  But  you  were  responsible  there  for  moneys  received  there 
us  leader?  A.  Why,  I  was  responsible  in  this  way;  that  I  was 
supposed  to  know  in  a  general  way  what  was  going  on,  in  every 
direction. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  here  that  such  an  influential  body 
•of  mien  in  your  district  as  this  Verein,  could  pay'  a  certain,  sum 
of  money  into  your  district,  without  your  knowing  it?  A.  Yes; 
they  could  do  it,  just  the  same  as  a  mam  could  join  the  club  night 
after  night,  and  pay  their  initiation  fee  without  my  knowing 
-anything,  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Bleyer  was  airrested  twice  on  your  instiga- 
tion?   A,  "No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  in  his  saloon  after  his  second  arrest  if 
he  joined  Tammany  Hall  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  about 
liim?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swetar  to  it  positively?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Without  any  mental  reservation,  as  Senator  Bradley  would 
-say?    A.  Without  any  mental  reservation. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  going  into  Elevens  saloon  one  night  and 
treating  all  hands  in  the  saloon  and  tell  him  as  soon  ais  he  joins 
Tammany  his  arrests  would  cease?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did  that 

Q.  Were  yon  present  when  his  arrest  was  spoken  of?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  anything  about  his  arrest?  A*  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  was  in  total  ignorance  tfiat  he  was  arrested?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  heard  It  fromi  the  newspapers. 

Q.  And  you  took  no  more  interest  in  saloon-keepers,  and 
particularly  in  the  president  of  this  Verein,  when  his  having  been 
arrested  for  violation  of  the  Excise  Law,  except  that  you  heard 
it  in  the  newspapers?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q,  And  yet  you  were  so  interested  in  running  around,  and 
finding  cut  the  wants  of  your  constiiaents?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  that  association  paid  into  your  club,  as 
initiation  fee  for  its  members,  the  sum  of  $500  in  the  aggregate? 
A.  T  do  not, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q    Did  they  join  your  Tammany  Club?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  that?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  this  body  of  influential  German  saloon- 
keepers coming  as  a  body  into  Tammany  Hall?  A.  No;  sir;  I 
did  not. 
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r  i§.  Yon  mean  to  say  as  leader  of  Tammany  Hall  you  were 
Ignorant  of  such  a  thing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  such  &  thing  have  occuirred  without  your  knowledge? 
6L  It  could. 

Q.  And  yon  the  leader  of  that  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  body  of  saloon-keepers  did  join  Tammany  Hall,  and  put 
In  an  initiation  fee,  without  vour  knowing  anything  about  it? 
&  Yes. 
Q.  How  long  were  yoti  leader?   A.  Abooit  two  and  a  half  years. 
Q.  Twro  and  a  half  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  after,  Judge  Roesch,  an  interview  you  had  with 
KJolomei  Gockeriil,  <tf  the  World?    A.  What  interview  was  that? 
Q.  About  a  bribe  up  in  Albany,  yon  know  it?    A.  N<\  sir;  I  do 
not 

Q.  Oh,  yes,  you  had?    A.  Abo<ut  what? 
;    Q.  About  a  bribe?    A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  converse  with  Colonel  Cockerill  upooi  such  a  , 
subject  as  bribery  in  the  Legislature?    A.  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Q.  When  Colonel  Ccckerill  was  editor  of  the  World?  A.  I  do 
nofc  recall  it 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  subject  of  such  vital 
importance  that  you  would  remember  it  ?  A.  Why,  no;  I  woirid 
cot  recall  a  conversation  of  perhaps  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  the  conversation  was  in  reference  to  your 

accepting  a  bribe,  don't  you  think  you  would  remember  it?    A. 

Why,  yea  '  ",~ 

Q.  How  can  you  my  sudh  a  conversation  never  took  place? 

@u  I  don't  recall  any  such  conversation. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  didn't  go  to  Colcnel  Cockerill  in 
answer  to  h's  request,  and  did  tell  him  you  participated  in  taking 
a  'bribe*  in  the  Senate?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  And  you  swear  to  that?  A.  I  do  not  recaill  doting  any  such 
iQring.  (  rj 

Q  Yoju  recall  —  is  your  memory  so  frail  that  you  can  not 
remember  sfa<ch  an  important  thing,  ta&  the  editor  of  a  great  nerwis- 
papea?  making  a  charge  against  you  of  having  accepted  a  bribe, 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislature;  do  you  mean  to  say  your 
memory  fails  you  on  that  point?  A.  I*cfc>  not  now  recall  amy  such 
conversation.  I 

Q,  Will  you  swear  you  didn't  go  into  Colonel  Co*ckerill's  office 
over  in  the  World,  and  beg  him  not  to  publish  the  matter  he  had 
in  his  hands  about  your  accepting  a  bribe?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  siwear  to  that?  A.  I  say  I  do  not;  I  do  not 
recall  any  such  conversa-tdon ;  wont  you  tell  me  when  this  con- 
versation! wa%;  I  have  been  in  public  life  a  good  many  yeai% 
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Q.  Wait  a  minue;  why,  Judge — do  you  remember  a  newa^ 
paper  writer  called  Nelly  Bly  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  d!o. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  session  of  tiie  Legislature  whan  she 
went  iwp  and  interviewed  the  lobbyist  Ed.  Phelps?    A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  You  know  Ed.  Phelps?  A*  Everybody  around  Albany  knew 
Ed.  Phelps;  there  was  not  a  man  that  sat  in  Albany  ttot  did  not, 

Q.  You  knew  Eugene  Woods?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Another  lobbyist?  A.  I  don't  know  whether1  he  was  a 
lobbyist. 

Q.  Was  his  name  ever  connected  with  yours?  A.  No,  sir;  if 
was  not 

Q.  Did  Ms  name  ever  pass  between  you  and  Colonel  Oofckeifll? 
A.  Not  to  my  recollection.  ) 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  did  not;;  your  memory  fails?  A;  I 
«wear  I  never  said  a  word  to  Colonel  Cockerill  about  Mr.  Woods. 

Q.  Did  Colonel  Cockerill  ever  say  a  word  to  you  about  Mr. 
Woods?    A,  Not  to  my  present  recollection. 

Q.  And  such  an  important  thing  as  that  escaped  your  mind? 
A,  Why,  at  that  time  — 

Q.  Could  such  an  important  thing  as  that  escape  your  mind? 
A-  Yes.  J  ; 

Q.  That  is,  the  charge  of  having  accepted  a  bafibe  by  you,  as 
Senator,  could  escape  your  mind?  A.  No  such  charge  was  erer 
made.  , 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  Colonel  Cockerill  didn't  call  y<m  to  task 
and  Mr,  Ballard  Smith  also?    A.  No^  sir;  they  did  not 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Cockerill?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  talk  with  you  about  it?    A,  No,  skr. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  Mr.  Ballard  Smith  coming  up  wifE  a 
written  sfcateinenit  made  by  another  Senator  connected  wilh 
you  in  the  matter,  and  the  Senator  changing  it  in  Albany  and 
altering  it  when  he  feared  its  publication?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Nelly  Bly's  exposure  of  E4  Phelps?  r£L 
Yes,  sir;  I  was  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committee  that  investi- 
gated her,  and  Senator  Saxton  was  a  member 

By  the  ChaSrmiaii): 

Q.  Investigated  him  or  her?    KL  Investigated  him*;  aKe  irta& 
the  charges  against  him. 
Q.  You  said  hea"?    A.  Against  himj  against  Ed.  Phelpa 

By  Mir.  Goff: 

Q.  I  want  to  get  at  that,  Mr.  Boesch,  and  see  if  yon  can  mtit 
refresh  your  memory  about  TEat  peculiar  and  particular  cob*- 
versation  when  Colonel  Cockerill  sent  to  you,  that  yon  had 
with  him  over  there  in  the  World  office?  A-  No,  sir:  I  da 
not  recall  it 
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QL  Aind  that  is  the  best  answer  yon  cam  make*?  A.  Abso- 
lutely  the  best. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Colonel  Cockjerill  openly  showed  you 
that  he  had  the  proof  that  you  had  accented  $2,500  from  WoodSj 
the  lobbyist?    A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  did  mot?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  conversation  now?  A.  No;  I  do 
not  remember  any  such  conversation;  and  I,  therefore,  say  he 
never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  oa  thfl 
subject?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that  positively?    A.  I  do. 
Q.  No  matter  what  is  saM  to  the  contrary;  no  matter  what 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  any  person?    A.  I  do  not,  at 
this  time,  have  any  recollection  of  any  such  conversation  at  alL 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  swear  positively  that  such1  a  conversation  never 
occurred;  you  must  know  whether  charges  of  bribery  were 
made?  A.  I  say  such  a  conversation  as  Mr.  Goff  has  said 
never  occurred. 

Q.  Or  substantially  the  same?    A.  No. 

Q.  No  charges  by  Colonel  Qockerill?    A.  N<\  sav 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  He  never  made  a  charge  in  any  manner,  shape  or  fbnni? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  never  held  a  conversation  in  relation  to  a  manor 
that  you  had  received  a  bribe?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  memory  clear?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  failure  of  recollection  now?  A.  I  do  not  recall  any 
such  conversation  with  Colonel  Coekerill;  and  I  say  to  yon 
that  none  such  to  my  recollection  occurred. 

Q.  If  such  had  occurred,  could  you  fail  to  remember  it?  A, 
I  had  no  such  conversation. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  What  was  the  subject-matter;  what  was  the  Bribery  about? 
A.  I  don't  know  what  the  gentleman  alludes  to;  I  think  he 
ought  to  detail;  I  do  not  know  what  this  committee  is  here  for; 
Mr.  Goff,  in  common  justice,  ought  to  tell  me  what  that  is. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Judge:  You  have  come  here  voluntarily, 
and,  as  a  judicial  officer,  to  answer  all  questions;  I  want  to 
ask  if  you  can  say,  under  the  solemn  obligation  of  your  oathj 
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♦that  you  never  held  a  conversation  with  Colonel  CoekeriH,. 
editor  of  the  World,  in  relation  to  a  charge  of  accusation,  or 
rumor,  concerning  jour  haying  accepted  a  bribe  from1  Eugene 
Woods,  a  lobbyist?    A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  That  such  a  thing  never  took  place?    A.  Ye&x  sir. 

Q.  Such  a  thing  never  took  place?    A  Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Gaff? 

Mr.  Go(ff.—  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  with  any  other  gentleman  connected  with  the  World? 
rAL  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Davis,  for  instamoe?    A  I  don't  know  Mr.  Davis. 

Q.  Or  Mr.  Ballard  Smith?    A.  There  is  no  such  conversations 

CJ.  No  such  conversation?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  never  sent  for  to  the  World  office  by  either 
of  these  gentlemen?  A.  The  only  conversation  I  recall  with 
Mr.  Ballard  Smith  was  a  conversation]  I  had  with  Mm  when 
I  was  candidate  for  Senator  against  John  A  Dinkel. 

Q.  I  am  not  asBng  you  about  Ballard  Smith  now;  I  am  ask^ 
ing  you  if  you  had  any  conversation  with  any  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  staff  in  the  New  York  World  in  the  buildings 
_  of  the  New  York  World?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  notl 

Q.  You  are  positive?    A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  DM  yen  ever  receive  a  mesisage  from  aaiy  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  World  to  go  there?  A.  I  was  frequently 
sent  for,  back  and  f onwiaird>  by  the  editor  of  the  Evening  World 
in  connection  with  Albany  legislation;  they  were  interested  in 
various  bills;  they  want  a  bill  for  extending  and  amending  the 
law  so  a®  \o  give  a  right  of  appeal  in  oases  where  police 
magistrates  had  committed  children  tk>  an  asylum. 

Q.  I  aim  speaking  now  of  the  New  York  World  instead  of 
the  Evening  World;  will  you  repeat  your  testimony  'that  you 
were  netfer  sent  for  by  any  person,  either  Colonel  Cockerill, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Pulitzers  brother-in-law,  or  Mr.  Ballard  Smithy 
in  relation  to  a  rumor  or  charge  or  accusation  that  had  been 
made  or  was  made  agalnsrfe  you  for  accepting  or  about  to  accept 
a  bribe  from  Eugene  Woods,  the  lobbyist?    A*  I  will. 

Q.  Positively?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Mr.  BamsoML; — May  I  make  a  suggestion  simply,  not  by  way 
of  objection,  because  I  have  no  position  to  fill,  so  far  as  the 
witness  is  concerned,  because  he  has  said  he  is  simply  in  court 
as  a  witness,  without  counsel;  but  I  wish  to  ^suggest,  in  the 
line  of  paving  time,  and  I  am  inspired  to  make  the  suggestion* 
because  of  the  heroic  effort  of  Mr.  Goff  yesterday,  when  the 
committee  decided  that  there  was  a  limit,  and  I  had  reached  it,, 
in  trying  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the  witness;  it  seems 
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te  mle,  iSbie  whole  drift  of  the  examination  for  the  last  10  or  15 
minutes  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Judge  Koesoh 
is  not  entitled  to  credit  because  he  has  been  put  himself,  in 
his  own  person,  in  respect  to  the  members  in  the  public  Legis- 
lature, on  trial;  and  I  suggiest  to  the  committee,  perhaps,  that 
inquiry  has  gone  a^  far  as  the  committee  would  have  it  to  go. 
Chairman  Lexow. — Are  you  through  with,  that  branch  of  it? 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  due  question  more;  do  you  know  Mr.  Graliam,  the  city 
editor  of  the  World?  A.  I  know  one  Mr.  Graham  was  a  city, 
editor  of  the  World. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  in  connection  with  the  transaction  I 
have  been  questioning  you  about?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  friends  of  his?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  aire  clear  about  that?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  about  your  immediate  district;  3o  yon 
know  Captain  Docharty?    A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  been  frequently  with  him?    A.  Yes;  I  have.,, 

Q.  Haven't  you  quarreled?    A.  No.  I 

Q.  Have  you  had  some  words?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Perfectly  friendly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  words  said  between  you  by  Oap- 
tain  Dochainty,  resenting  your  interference  concerning  houses  of 
ill-fame  in  that  neighborhood?    A.  No,  sir;  there  has  not 

Q.  Haa  there  ever  been  anything  said  to  you  that  you,  as  a 
politician,  was  interfering  with  him  as  policeman?  A.  No,  sir; 
absolutely.  !  ! 

Q.  Absolutely  nothing?    A.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Q.  In  regard  to  those  houses,  there  were  quite  a  number  in 
your  district?    A.  1  don't  know  how  many  there  are. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  $300  from  anyone  for  an  appointment 
on  the  police  force?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  authorize  any  other  person  to  receive  it  for  you? 
A.  No,  sir.  j 

Q.  Or  for  appointment  on  the  fire  department?    A.  No,  sir* 

Q.  Did  you  get  appointments  on  the  fire  department?  A. 
Yeis;  I  did. 

Q.  And  on  the  police  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  the  person®  you  got  appointments  on 
the  police  department  had.  ever  to  pay?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  swear  that  under  the  solemnity  of  your  oath?  A. 
I  d*>. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  any  of  the  men  whom  you  appointed  on 
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the  police  department,  if  they  had  to  pay  for  their  appointment? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  rumens  that  they  had  to  pay?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  heard!  rumors  that  men  had  to  pay  for  appoint- 
ment on  the  police  force?  A.  I  have  heard  It  in  the  papers  as 
a  rumor. 

Q.  Having  heard  that  as  a  rumor,  and  having  heard  it  in  the 
clubhouse  and  other  places,  did  you  make  any  inquiry  of  the 
men  you  took  under  your  special  charge  to  get  on  the  police 
force  aiS\  to  whether  they  paid  or  not?    A,  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  You  did  mot  consider  it  necessary?    AL  No,  sir;  I  did  mot 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  rumors  around?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  was  impossible  to  get  on  the  police  force 
without  paying  for  it?    A.  That  is  common  rumor. 

Q.  And  in  the  face  of  common  rumor  in  this  city,  of  wMdhl 
you  axe  on  officer  of  responsibility,  you  have  men  appointed  otm 
the  police  force,  and  you  never  asked!  them  if  they  had  to  pay? 
A-  I  never  did.  ; 

Q.  You  did  not  consider  it  worth  your  while?    A.  No,  dr. 

Q.  It  wias  too  trifling  a  matter?  A.  No,  sir:  but  I  was  not 
concerned  at  all  with  that  in  any  way,  stoape  or  manner. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Spitz  in  court  (Mr.  Spitz  stands  up);  do  you  knoiwv 
Mr.  Spitz?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  see  that  gentleman  over  there?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Sit  down,  Mr.  Spitz;  how  much  money  did  you  receive  in 
connection  with  obtaining  his  license?  A.  Allow  me  to  see 
that  book  a  moment,  and  see  whether  his  account  is  in  there; 
his  account  is  not  in  this  book,  audi  I  do  not  recall  whaifc  he 
paid  me;  I  was  his  lawyer  before  the  excise  board. 

Q.  And  don't  you  know  you  wrote  to  the  excise  board  before 
he  retained  you  as  his  lawyer,  when  he  applied  for  a  restaurant 
license,  not  to  grant  him  a  license?    A.  I  do  not  recall  that 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?    A.  I  do  not  recall  it 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  write  to  the  excise  board? 
A.  No;  because  my  memory  failed. 

Q.  Your  memory  failed  you;  don't  you  remember,  after  he 
retained  you  as  his  lawyer,  he  got  that  license?  A.  I  know 
he  retained  me  as  his  lawyer,  and  we  got  his  license. 

Q.  And  it  was  only  after  he  retained  you  as  lawyer  yon 
obtained  the  license?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  you  had  Henry  Wolff  appointed  as  excise 
inspector?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  you  had  this  carried  on  through  hSm? 
A!.  That  is  untrue. 

L.  163 
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Q.  Wolff  had  nothing  to  do  with*  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  bring  any  information  concerning  it?    AL  Nbi,  sir* 

Q.  Mr.  Spitz  had  not  been  a  client  before?  A.  No,  sir;  he 
had  not. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  occasion  you  had  any  connection  with 
Mm  as  client  in  getting  this  excise  license?    A.  That  m  true. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Charles  Hess  in  court?  (Mr.  Hess  stands  up.)  Do 
yon  see  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Roesch?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  a  client  of  yours?  A.  Yes;  I  procured  for 
Mm  an  excise  license  on  the  21st  of  September,  1893;  charged 
him  for  drawing  a  petition  and  affidavit,  and  having  the  peti- 
tion signed  by  residents  of  his  election  district,  his  block,  his 
saloon  being  at  the  corner  of  Avenue  A  and  Second  street,  $25; 
and  on  the  23d  of  September,  he  paid  itt 

Q.  The  day  after  he  came  to  you  he  got  his  license?  A.  No; 
no;  that  does  not  follow. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  it  follows!;  I  ask  you,  as  a  fact?  A. 
That  I  do  not  recall. 

Q.  Your  memory  fails  you  on  that?  A.  No;  it  was  not  the 
day  after;  it  wa»s  very  nearly  two  weeks. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  out  campaign  circulars, 
weren't  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  sent  out  campaign  circulars  to  every  saloon 
keeper  in  the  district?    A.  Who  was  on  the  books, 

Q.  And  you  sent  ont  circulars  to  houses  of  ill-fame?  A,  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Were  they  not  sent  from  your  headquarters?  A.  No;  I 
would  not  sweajr  they  were  not,  because  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  every  house  of  ill-fame  and  assigna- 
tion in  that  district  received  circulars  every  time  for  contribu- 
tion to  campaign  purposes?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  do  not?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Don't  yon  know  you  authorized  the  circulars  and  signed 
the  circulars?    A.  I  authorized  and  signed  many  circulars. 

Q.   Soliciting   subscriptions?    A   Yea 

Q.  And  don't  you  know  the  lists  of  saloon-keepers  and  dis- 
orderly houses  were  taken  up  in  your  district  and  sent  to  each 
one?    A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  couldn't  sweatf  it  ils  not  so?  A.  I  never  sent  any 
such  circulars. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Mr.  GofF,  do  you  mean  absolute  knowledge? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  EPave  you  any  infortnatlon?    A.  I  have  no  information  at 
all  on  the  subject 
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By  Senator  O'Conmior: 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact,  do  yon  understand  that  these  circulars 
aire  sent  out  to  honsets  of  prostitution?  A.  No;  not  to  hotases 
of  prostitution;  thjese  circulars  are  sent  out  to  the  members  of 
the  club,  whose  names  are  on  the  membership  book. 

Q.  Are  they  sent  out  to  these  house®  that  are  nun  by  women? 
A.  That  I  don't  know;  now,  take  the  case  of  Mr.  — 

By  Mir.  Gofl: 

Q.  Will  you  swear  they  were  not?    7L  Take  the  ease  — 

Q.  Will  you  swear  they  were  not?  A.  I  will  not  swear  one 
way  or  the  other  about  it;  yon  take  the  eaae  of  Mr.  Thtrrow; 
now,  his  name  was  on  the  book  of  membership-;  Ms  wife  testifies 
she  kept  that  house;  as  member  of  the  club  he  probably  got  cir*- 
culars  and  cards, 

Q.  I  will  take  the  case  of  Mrs.  Fisher,  for  instance,  who  had 
no  husband,  actual  or  putative;  do  you  know  whether  she  got 
circulars  or  not?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  she  had  a  husband?    A,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Mrs.  Fisher?  A.  I  only  know 
her  in, connection  with  her  case.  '  "'    " 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Mrs.  Fishier  in  court? 

Chairman  Lexow. — Yes,  she  is  here. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Does  the  club  keep  books  that  sKow  ffie  persons  wMo  pay? 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  answer;  suppose 
we  ask  Senator  Roesch? 

The  Witness. —  These  clubs  keep  booiks  of  acooumt  of  the  mem- 
bens  of  the  eLub,  their  indebtedness,  when  tfoey  pay,  aad  ttre  like. 

'  By  Chairman  lexow: 

Q,  Do  they  keep  a  book  containing  the  subscriptions  tfaa*  are 
made  to  the  campaign  club?  A.  No^  sir;  we  never  had  any 
such  cluWaook. 

Q.  Had  you  any  contributions?  A.  Well,  we  had  coaitribur 
tions  froracu  many  sources;  I  don't  know  from  whom. 

By  Senatoir  0'Gonnon 

Q.  Do  you  leave  anybody  out;  for  instance,  Keepers  of  pool- 
rooms, po'Mcynsihop®  and  gambligag^houses,  and  places  of  that 
kind;  they  are  all  -solicited*  are  they  not,  to  contribute?  A.  I 
never  sent  any  circulars  to  any  such  people,  nor  did  I  direct  it. 

Q.  The  question  is,  what  do  you  understand  about  that  being 
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!Rme;  Is  It  yorar  midemtemdkig  tihlaiL&iey;  ate  BfoJidLtetdil    X.  2fe*| 
I  do  ncrtfio  understand  it, 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  fo  a  fact  t&ey  are,  Senator?    2£  No;  I 
<Ion?t  think  that  they  are. 
>  Mr.  Ransom. —  I  wish  to  make  another  question. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  This  is  a  direct  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
police  force.  ^ 

Mr.  Ransom. —  It  seems  to  me  that  the  inquiries  of  the  witness  * 
for  the  last!  four  or  five  minutes*  as  to  subscriptions^  etc.,  of  the 
political  organization  of  which  he  was  tine  leader,  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry.  I  want  to  call  your-  attention  to  that, 
as  we  are  liable  to  ran  on  into  irrelevant  inquiries.  I  suppose 
yoiu  will  pardon  me  if  I  call  your  attention  to  the  resolution. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  the 
excise  department  is  one  of  the  departments  to  be  investigated 
by  this  committee.  If  there  is  a  regular  scheme  whereby  the 
various  keepers  of  houses,  and  restaurants,  and  hotels^  are  levied 
upon  for  political  purposes,  by  the  political  leaders  of  the  dis- 
trict, that  is  a  very  important  inquiry,  it  seems  to  me;  and  this 
m  a  branch  of  the  case  which  Mr.  Gofl  is  apparently  pursuing  at 
this  time. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Is  not  the  relation  between  Tammany 
Hail,  as  a  political  organization,  and  the  police  force  so  entirely 
interdependent  and  so  interlaced  with  the  other,  that  you  can 
w>t  properly  inquire  into  one  without  the  other. 

Senator  Cantor. — That  is  not  so. 

Senator  O'Connor. — We  have  the  evidence  of  Commissioner 
Martin  here  by  the  books  that  frequent  appointments  aie 
charged  to  Tammany  Hall.  We  know  generally  the  kind  of 
favors  the  [Republicans  get  in  this  city;  and  the  Republicans 
receiving  those  favora  are  generally  suspected  as  to  their  Repub- 
licanism. 

Senator  Cantor. — Is  that  true  of  the  police  commissioner? 

Chairman  Lexow. — This  is  out  of  order.  Mr.  Gofl;  will  yom 
go  aheadi 

By  Mr.  Goff  t 

Q.  You  say  you  never  director!  those  circulars;  I  do  n<#  mean  to 
imply  yoiu  did;  do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Reynolds  in 
yawr  club?    A.  Reynoads? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  do  not  now  recall  to  mind  such  a  name. 

g.  Don't  you  know  the  man  that  was  employed  to  go  around 


io  these  Eotusses,  and  maEe  requests  or  solicitatioiis  for  suteerip-" 
tfcms  for  the  campaign  fund?     A.  There  was  no  such  man 
employed. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  in  arranging  for  your  election  district 
captains,  you  were  very  particular,  weren't  you?    A,  In  what? 

Q.'  Selecting  your  men  for  district  captains  of  election?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  saw  the  proper  men  were  placed  on  guard  at  every 
polling  place?    A.  I  did- 

Q.  And  you  generally  called  them  together,  at  a  meeting 
before  election  day,  to  instruct  them  in  their  duties?  A.  Yea, 
ear. 

Q.  And  at  these  meetings  that  you  called  them  together,  do 
you  remember  saying  anything  to  them  about  the  police  attend- ' 
ance  at  the  polls?    A  No,  sir. 
-   Q.  Not  a  word?    A  I  did  not 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  said  to  your  election  disMcS 
captains  to  select  the  officers  they  wanted  at  the  polls  and  you 
would  have  them  detailed?    A.  I  wilL 

<J.  Positively?    A.  Positively. 

Q.  Your  memory  does  not  fail  on  that  point,  does  it?  A.  H 
does  not 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  police  officers  detailed  at  the  polling 
places?  A.  I  may  have  gone  to  Captain  Docharty  and  asked 
them  to  place  an  officer  here  and  there. 

Q.  A  special  officer?  A  They  were  officers  residing  in  the 
election  district 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  would  suggest,  before  the  adjournment 
be  taken,  that  the  witness  of  yesterday  is  here,  and  I  believe 
the  ward  man  and  captain;  they  should  identify  the  three  before 
adjournment  now.      ' 

Mr.  Goff. — All  right    Will  you  step  down  a  moment^  please? 

Lena  Cohn,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examimatfJon  by  Mr,  Goff: 

Mr.  Goff. —  Will  Captain  Saebeut  and  Officer  Fa>rrell  ana  Officer 
Brennan  please  come  forward. 

Q.  Is  this  officer  in  umif  own  the  captain  that  you  had  the  oa&* 
versatkxn   with?    A  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  That  is  Captain  Siebert?  A.  Yes,  sir;  &&re  fa  [Ftoell,  and 
there  is  Detective  Bremnan,  and  there  is  the  captain  (pointing  itt 
them);  and  to  the  captain  I  ted  no  hard  feelings  or  anything;  I] 
should  not  injure  Mm  in  his  Una 
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By  Senator  O'Connor: 


Q.  Which  is  Farrell?    A.  There  Is  Farrell  before  me  (poinV 
tug);  the  first  one  on  that  side. 

Q.  The  one  with  the  dark  mustache?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  other  is  Bremian?  A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  light 
mustache  —  Mr.  Brennan;  still  to  the  captain  I  have  niothing. 

Q.  One  thing  more  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  Ransom. — Wont  the  committe  let  the  captain  say  a  word1? 

The  Chairman, —  There  is  not  much  time  now. 

Mr.  Jerome. —  He  will  have  ample  opportunity  later  on. 

Chairman  Lexow.—  If  we  once  made  an  innovation  of  that 
kind  there  would  be  no  end  of  it:  the  committee  is  here  to  stand 
under  those  charges,  \at  you  see  the  difficulty  of  the  position. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  The  captain  will  most  vehemently  deny  the 
statement  made  by  the  woman,  and  as  the  chairnuaai  says,  it  is 
very  hard  that  a  man  occupying  the  position  of  captain  —  his 
residence  in  this  city  is  of  many  years,  and  bears  upon  his  long 
and  faithful  services  as  a  reputable  citizen,  working  up  from  ttie 
ranks  of  this  police  department  to  this  important  position  of  cap- 
tain, that  he  should  not  have  instant  opportunity,  if  it  could  be 
given  him,  to  deny  the  statement. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  believe  that  there  have  been  27 
captains,  roundsmen,  patrolmen  and  sergeants  already 
implicated  by  this  testimony.  We  would  have  every  one  of  these 
27  men  up  to  go  upon  the  stand,  and  would  inter- 
rupt the  proceedings  entirely  too  much;  we  will  give  the  cap- 
tain the  opportunity  he  wants  to  explain  the  matter. 

Mr.  Jerome. —  You  were  discharged  by  Mr.  Justice  Martine  in 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  this  morning? 

The  Witness. —  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Jerome : 

Q.  When  you  gave  this  money  you  have  testified  you  brought 
to  Farrell,  did  you  give  it  to  him  in  anything?  A.  I  gave  it  to 
him*  in  an  envelope  once;  and  while  at  the  house  that  time  I 
gave  it  to  him  in  money;  that  was  counted  out  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  in  that  saloon  any  other  keepers  of  dis>- 
orderly  houses?    A.  I  met  from  No.  27 her  name  is  White. 

Q.  And  she  lives  at  27  what  street?    A.  At  27  Pitt  street 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  her  give  anything  to  other  of  these  ward 
men?  A.  I  can't  exactly  say  whether  she  gave  money,  but  I 
see  her  hand  something;  I  seen  by  coming  up  she  had  some- 
thing; like  she  would  have  something  in  her  hand;  and  coming 
up  to  the  officer,  said:     "How  do  you  do?" 

Q.  Was  it  an  envelope  or  what?    A.  It  was  in  an  envelope. 

Q.  To  what  officer  did  she  give  it?    A.  Farrell. 

Q.  Did  she  give  any  to  Brennan?    A.  I  didn't  see  other. 
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"aJTEKNOON  SESSION. 

June  7,  1894 

George  Roesch  resumed  the  stand,  and  direct  e.xajni  nation 
continued  by  Mr.  Groff: 

Q.  Why  did  yon  bring  those  slip®,  those  cash  slips,  to  1hte 
Senate  committee  this  morning;  why  did  you  bring  those  cash 
slips  to  the  committee  this  morning?  A.  Because  I  wanted  to 
show  the  mode  of  entries  of  charges  in  the  ledger. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  you  might  be  inquired  of  concern- 
ing other  transactions  with  persons  like  Mrs.  Thurow,  in  the 
same  manner?    A.  Yes. 

-  Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  it  would  be  proper  for  their  own 
interest  and  your  own  protection  that  you  should  brin^  the 
slips  concerning  those  other  transactions?  A.  I  brought  no 
Blip,  as  you  noticed,  concerning  Mrs.  Thurow;  I  have  no  slip 
concerning  Mrs.  Thurow7®  transaction,  nor  any  other,  for  they 
are  destroyed  in  the  usual  course  of  business  after  the  entries 
are  made. 

Q.  You  brought  this  book  written  up  for  a  month  or  two;  did 
it  not  occur  to  you,  since  you  had  the  precaution  to  bring  this 
book,  that  you  might  be  inquired  of  concerning  other  transact 
tions  with  persons  of  Mrs.  Thurow's  character?  A,  Yes,  sir; 
but  I  hare  nothing  to  conceal. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  bring  the  book  comeming  or  regarding 
those  other  transact  ions?  A.  That  is  the  only  book  which 
we  have  in  the  office. 

Q.  That  book  only  goes  bacik  to  June?  A.  But  the  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Fennell  ended  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  any  trans- 
action prior  to  the  1st  of  June  is  entered  into  the  partnership 
books  of  Roeseh  &  Fennel  1,  and  those  books  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Fennell. 

Q.  Do  you  state  that  tn  those  books  are  recorded  all  of  the 
fees  you  received  from  persons  who  sought  licenses  from  the 
board  of  excise,  for  instance?  A.  In  those  books  aire  recorded 
absolutely  all  fees  that  I  received  from  any  source  while  I  was 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Koesch  &  Fennell;  in  other  words, 
Mr.  Gkxff,  not  a  single  penny  came  into  my  hands,  during  the 
existence  of  the  firm'  osf  Koesch  &  Fennell,  which  is  not  shown 
by  those  books. 

Q.  Of  course,  from  your  political  promise,  ilt  followed  that 
a  good  deal  of  people  went  to  your  office?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know;  perhaps,  I  can  not  judge  that  very  well;  of  course,  I 
did  think  that  my  connection  with  political  life  should  not 
be  to  the  detriment  of  my  professional  business. 

Q.  When  you  received  a  fee  from  Mrs.  Fisher,  for  instajioe; 
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Bs  that  during  the  existence  of  the  partnership?  A.  I  think 
not,  Mir.  Gkxff. 

Q.  That  was  after?  A.  I  think  not,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  entered  in  that  book. 

Q.  Hare  you  got  the  book  here?  A.  Yes,  sir.  (Aside.)  Mr. 
Peterson,  will  yon  please  bring  it  here?  (Book  produced  and 
handed  witness.) 

Q.  Mrs.  Fisher  was  the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house?  '£• 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  a  house  of  prostitution,?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Because  there  is  a  distinction  in  law,  I  presume  you  are 
aware  of  that;  could  you  tell  me  the  date  of  Mis.  Fisher's  entry? 
A.  I  think  it  is  on  the  opposite  page. 

Q.  Three  hundred  and  thirteen?  A,  Three  hundred  and  six- 
teen; there  (indicating). 

Q.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Fisher,  you  entered  $200;  is  that  the 
otnly  fee  you  ever  received  from  Mrs.  Fisher?  A.  Absolutely 
the  only  money  that  I  ever  received. 

Q.  And  she  kept  her  house  of  prostitution  at  No.  10  Stuyvesant 
place?  A.  All  I  know  about  the  address  is  what  is  on  that 
book. 

Q.  You  must  have  got  that  address  from  someone?  A.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  I  did;  I  suppose  I  got  that  information  from 
the  Police  Court  where  I  attended  when  the  case  was  up  against 
her. 

Q.  On  whose  complaint  was  that,  do  you  know?  A.  I  do  not; 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  just  now,  that  was  on  a  raid 
by  the  police;  I  think  it  was;  at  any  rate,  I  had  no  name  of  any 
complainant  in  my  mind  in  connection  with  that. 

Q.  July  1st,  this  date  is,  1893?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that*  after  her  arrest?    A.  That  I  couldn't  say.v 

Q.  It  was  in  or  about  that  time?  A.  It  might  be;  I  have 
no  account  of  the  Special  Session  or  Police  Court  cases;  if  I  had 
a  register  of  those  cases  I  would  give  it  to  you;  that  would  tell. 

Q.  Her  case  has  never  been  disposed  of?  A.  So  I  understand; 
tihiat  the  indictment  was  still  pending  dn  the  General  Sessions. 

Q.  DM  she  ever  plead  to  that  indictment?  A.  I  couldn't  tell 
you  that  now. 

Q.  You,  as  a.  lawyer,  ought  to  know?  A.  I  know  that,  but 
I  couldn't  tell  you  now  whether  she  did  or  not 

Q.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  the  district  attorney's  office,  or 
the  General  Sessions,  can  you  state  to  this  committee  how  mamy 
times  you  visited  the  district  attorney's  office  in  the  month 
during  your  leadership  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  in  dis- 
orderly-house cases  on  the  calendar  there?  A.  Never,  except 
as  counsel  in  the  regular  Grifer  of  the  call  of  a  case. 
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'  Q.  I  don't  care  in  what  capacity;  how  many  times  did  jon 
visit  the  district  attorney's  office  in  relation  to  ttue  keepers  of 
disorderly  houses  in  your  district?  A.  In  all  the  two  and  a  half 
years  I  hare  visited  the  district  attorney's  office  in  all  ifiree 
times. 

Q.  Three  times?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yourself?    A-  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Three  times,,  and  each  time  was  in  flue  interaafi  of  a  dls^ 
orderly-house  keeper?  A.  They  were  my  clients,  and  I  pleaded 
for  tihem;  two  of  them  were  convicted. 

Q.  Three  times,  yon  say?    A.  Three  times  in  aD. 

Q.  Those  were  three  cases?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Now,  when  you  say  three  timesi,  do  you  mean  tine  three 
cases,  or  the  numibeir  of  times  for  each  case?  A.  I  mean  that  I 
never  appeared  in  the  General  Sessions  Court  but  three  times  in 
the  cases  of  keepers  of  ^  disorderly  houses  wftMn  the  last  two 
years  and  a  hlalf,  and  in  regard'  to  visits  to  the  district  attorneys 
office  that  I  can  not  say  how  many  visits  I  have  paid,  because 
in  connection  — 

Q.  Can  you  say  how  many  times  you  visited!  Mr.  Mcoll  in  his 
office  of  district  attorney  in  relation  to  the  keefpers  of  disorderly 
houses  in  your  district?    A.  I  never  visited  him* 

Q.  Or  Mr.  TJngefr,  Ms  secretary?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Neither  one?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that  positively?    A.  Positively. 

Q.  Nor  any  cf  hi/si  assistants?  A.  None  of  his  assistants;  I  will 
say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Goff;  suppose  an  assistant  had  charge  of 
the  calendar  on  a  day  on  which  a  case  would  be  on,  I  would 
speak  to  him  in  regard  to  the  ca>se,.  whether  it  was  going  to  be 
called  for  trial  that  day  or  not. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  heard  it  said  by  anyone  in  the  district  attor- 
ney's office,  or  did  it  ever  reach  your  ears,  that  you  were  called 
a  nuisance  from  your  visits  in  the  district  attorney's  office,  on 
behalf  of  the  keepers  of  disorderiy  houses  in  your  district?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  told  that  nothing  could  be  dome  for  you  in 
those  cases?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  the  first  time  you  ever  heas-d  It?  A.  The  very 
first  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Buttner?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  brothers?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  his  brothers,  for  instance,  one  brother?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  know  their  first  names. 

Q.  Give  us  the  second  name;  possibly  you  can  get  at  that? 
li.  164 
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A.  I  think  that  his  brothers  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Gombossy. 

Q.  And  known  as  notorious  divekeepers;  is  that  so?  A.  Well, 
they  kept  places  on  the  Bowery,  which  were  denounced  by  the 
newspapers;  and  they  were  arrested,  I  think,  or  inmates  of  the 
places  on  the  Bowery  were  airrested,  because  of  fights  in  their 
placets.  f\ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  transactions  witib.  Buttaer?  A  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  He  was  a  client  of  youirst?    A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  keipt  one  of  those  concert  places  in  tihie  Bowery? 
A.  A  concert  saloon;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  mucin  did  he  pay  you  for  getting  him  a  license?  A. 
I  don't  recall  that;  that  was  during  — 

Q.  Never  mind  about  the  time;  I  want  to  know  about  tlie 
amount  now  ?    A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Buttner  was  refused  a  license  by  the 
excise  board  on  account  of  the  place  he  used  to  keep?  A.  Yea 
sir;  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  And  after  he  was  refused  a  license  he  went  to  you?  A. 
That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  yen  know  1hat  when  you  tock  his  case  he  had  been 
refused  a  license,  and  after  yon  took  his  case  the  skill  and 
scientific  management  which  you  displayed  in  the  handling  of 
this  case  resulted  in  his  being  granted  a  license?  A.  I  don't 
kn«owT  now  whether  he  w<as  granted  a  license  or  not 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  you  received  a  thousand  dollars  fnoon 
him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Howr  much  did  you  receive?  A  I  didn't  receive  a  thou- 
sand dollars  from  him. 

Q.  How  much;  did  yon  get  $900?  A.  I  can  not  say  Low  much 
I  received,  because  that  is  entered  in  the  books. 

Q.  Let  us  see;  that  was  an  unusual  transaction,  wasn't  it,  with 
Buttner?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  had  a  great  number  of  those  cases,  had  you?  A.  Not 
sir;  I  was  frequently  before  the  board  of  excise  on  the  trial  ol 
cases. 

Q.  Buit  these  applications  which  had  been  refused,  you  were 
brought  in  specially  in  a  great  number  of  these  cases,  weren't 
you?    A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  This  Buttner  case  you  were  brought  into?  A.  I  believe  I 
was  brought  into  the  Buttner  caise. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  you  made  a  very  logical  and  forci- 
ble address  before  the  excise  commissioners  in  behalf  of  granting 
this  concert  hall  a  license?     A.  I  don't  recall  it. 

Q.  You  obtained  the  license  without  the  speech,  did  you?  A* 
I  don't  know  whether  he  got  the  license  or  not 
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Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  ram  that  place?  A.  I  told  yon  thai 
he  had  a  plaae  on  the  Boiwery.  ,  t 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  you  received  a  large  sum,  of  money 
from  him?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any?  A.  I  presume  I  was  paid  for*  my 
legal  services. 

Q.  Will  you  ewear  you  didn't  receive  a  thousand  dollar*? 
A.  Yes>  sir.    • 

Q.  Will  yoa  swear  you  didn't  receive  $900?    A.  I  will.    v 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  didn't  receive  $700?    A.  Yes^  ate 

Q.  Or  $600?    A.  I  will. 

Q,  Or  $800?    A.  I  wilL 

Q.  Or  |400?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  Of  |300?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  Or  $200?    A.  I  can  not  swear  that. 

Q.  You  wont  go  beyond  two?  A.  I  can  nttrt  swear  what 
amount  I  received. 

Q.  We  will  take  Mr.  Palmer  here  (indicating);  you  know  him, 
don't  you?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Palmer?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Palmer,  are  you? 
A  No,  sir;  only  know  him'as  a  client 

Q.  Yool  know  him  to  be  an  unusually  intelligent  main:  in  hi* 
business  of  keeping  a  saloon?    A.  I  think  he  is;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  yon  know  that  Mr.  Palmer  had  been  refused  a  license 
far  his  place?  A.  I  don't  know  that  he  had  been  refused  a 
license,  but  I  do  know  that  he  bad  made  application  for  a 
licemse,  and  that  the  board  had  not  acted  on  it,  according  to 
my  present  knowledge. 

Q.  How  mucth  did  Mr.  Palmeir  pay  you  for  your  valuable  ser- 
vices? A.  I  will  tell  you  if  you  will  allow  me  (witness  examines 
a  book  which,  is  handed  him  by  the  clerk);  this  was  on  the  19th 
of  April  of  this  year;  Mr.  Palmer  engaged  me  as  counsel  to 
appear  before  the  excise  board;  I  went  before  the  excise  aboard; 
ar trial  was  had;  'here  are  the  stenographer's  miniutes  and  the 
testimony;  I  got  those  minutes  from  the  stenographer  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial;  you  may  have  them,  sir. 

Q.  Thank  you.  A.  I  charged  him  for  my  fee  in  that  case  $  100 
for  a  retainer,  aaid  $50  if  I  were  to  get  the  license  for  him;  the 
excise  board  denied,  at  first,  the  application. 

Q.  After  your  public  appearance?  A.  Yes,  sir,  after  my 
iappearance  at  the  trial;  then  I  went  to  the  board  again,  after 
they  hiad  denied  it,  and  I  will  show  you  my  marks  on  this  tqgti- 
mpny;  they  had  claimed  that  the  place  was  a  d'sordeirly  place; 
I  called  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Oaptoin  Cross,  wbo  was 
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on  the  stand,  in  which  he  said:  "I  know  of  nothing  against  Mr. 
Palmer's  character; *  that  is  one  point,  and  I  argued  with  him 
again  on  his  testimony — on  the  stenographers  transcript;  there- 
upon they  decided  to  give  me  another  hearing,  the  three  com- 
missioners; I  then  appeared  for  the  second  heading  and  argued 
again  on  this  testimony  again  before  the  board,  and  the  com- 
missioners then  granted  the  license;  I  then  received  from  Mr* 
Palmer,  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  balance  of  my  fees,  f  50. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  money  you  received  from  Mr.  Palmer?  A. 
Absolutely  all 

Q.  One  hfOindred  and  fifty  dolkura?  A*  One  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  ^ 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  receive  money  from  him  on  your  account? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  any  manner,  sihape  or  form?    A.  No. 

Q.  By  the  way,  on  this  third  time  you  appelated  before  the 
bet&rd  there  was  no  person  present  excepting  yourself  in  your 
interest?    A.  Nobody  else;  the  three  commissioners  and  I. 

Q.  It  was,  practically  speaking,  a  private  heading  after  the 
public  hearing?  A.  Not  at  all;  it  was  in  the  trial-room  of  the 
excise  cornmissicuers.  • 

Q.  There  were  no  witnesses  brought,  no  affidavits  read  or  any- 
thing? A.  No;  the  witnesses®  had  all  been  examined  on  die  first 
bearing. 

Q.  You  bad  the  commissioners  all  alone  with  yourself?  A 
The  stenographer  of  the  board  was  in  the  room. 

Q.  f^he  stenographer  never  counts?  A.  But,  my  dear  sir,  the 
derks  were  in  the  room  also. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Green?  AL 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  not  two  women  in  Stuyvesant  place,  one  in 
No.  10  and  the  oliher  in  No.  12  Stuyvesant  place?  A  I  don't 
know  about  that.  j 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  a  woman  that  kept  a  house  next  door  to 
Mm.  FMier?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Gus  Newman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  leases  quite  a  number  of  these  disorderly  houses,  in 
the  neighborhood?  A.  That  I  don't  know;  all  I  know  is  that 
Mr.  Newman  is  a  real  estate  agent,  buit  I  have  had  no  tran* 
sactionig  with  him;  | 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  transactions  with  him  in  regard  to  Mrs. 
Fisher;  didn't  you  know  that  he  rented  a  house  to  Mrs.  Fisher? 
A.  Tdid  not 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  his  relations?    A.  Absolutely  none. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ifee  last  case  that  you  appeared  in,  m  the 
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General  Sesskms  as  attorney  for  a  woman  who  kept  a  cKsorderfy 
house?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  recall  the  last  case. 

Q.  Suppose  I  mention  the  name;  do  yon  remember  Mamie 
Roth?    A.  I  don't  ranemibier  that  name;  no,  sir.  >  , 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  that  name?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Mamie  or  Marine?  A.  I  donti  recall  a«y  auch  name;  I 
have  no  such  name  oin  my  books. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  going  into  the  district  attorney's  office 
frequently  about  Marie  Both?    A-  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  namie  is  a  stranger  to  yon?    A.  It  1 

Q.  In  selecting  your  caiptams  for  your  election  districts,  yon 
said  that  there  was  something  dome  about  the  police  officers 
designated  to  each  polling  plaice,  was  there  not?  A.  No,  sir; 
what  I  said  this  morning  was  that  I  asked  that  a  polieemaji 
living  in  the  Assembly  district  who  was  doing  duty  elsewhere 
on  election  day  be  sent  to  the  Assembly  distinct  where  he  was 
to  vote. 

Q.  What  interest  had  you  in  arranging  for  the  diaMbutSani 
of  the  police  officers  with  regard  to  elections?  A.  Well,  these 
men  were  Democrats  and  members  of  the  club  and  asked  me 
to  do  this  thing,  and  I  did  it 

Q.  How  many  were  members  of  the  club?    A.  I  couldn't  say^ 

Q.  Quite  a  number?  A.  I  think  in  all  there  were  not  more 
than  12  numbers  of  the  club. 

Q.  So,  then,  you  kept  track  of  the  number  of  policemen  who 
belonged  to  your  club?  A.  I  am  only  giving  you  am  estimate 
as  far  as  I  can. 

Q.  And  after  these  12  members  you  interested  youirself  sol 
far  that  they  would  be  assigned  to  the  Assembly  district  ia 
which  they  resided?    A.  When  they_asked  me  to  do  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  they  belonged  to  the  district  or  not?  A.  You  see^ 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  an  officer  to  be  in  his  owns 
Assembly  district  instead  of  coming  over  from  some  other  parti 
of  the  city  tor  an  hour  or  so  to  cast  hiss  vote,  amd  then  go  back, 

Q.  You  regarded  it  as  political  advantage  to  havje  these 
officers  assigned  to  the  various  polling  places  in  your  district? 
A.  I  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  political  advantage  to  do  a 
good  turn  for  a  friend  whenever  I  could. 

Q.  You  regarded  it  as  wnMbxrtiftg  to  tjhe  stugocss  of  your 
party,  did  you?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  So  that  yoosr  party,  then,  speaking  through  you  as  one 
of  its  representatives  and  one  of  its  district  leaders,  regarded 
the  paeftence  and  services  of  Urn  tpihft  cffipei*  at  tine  polls  as 
oandueave  to  Ste  mvceml 
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Mr.  Ransom. —  He  caa  not  answer  for  the  party,  and  I  object 
to  this  question 

The  Chairman.--- He  was  only  answerable  for  himself  as  ft 
leader  of  the  painty. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  only  say  that  for  the  porpoises  of  the  future 
examination  upon  that  line,  my  objection  was  directed  to  the 
point  which  the  chairman  stated  in  his  ruling.  He  speaks  no* 
for  his  party,  but  for  himself. 

The  Chairman. —  As  a  leader.  _ 

Senator  Cantor. —  He  speaks  only  for  his  party  in  that  district 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  do  not  know  whether  he  can  speak  even  for 
Ids  party  in  that  district  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
He  surely  does  not  speak  for  his  party  in  the  entire  county. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Your  knowledge  is  certainly  superior  to  mine. 
I  am  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  organization. 

Q.  I  will  put  the  question,  if  you,  as  a  leader  of  your  party 
in  that  district,  didn't  regard  as  an  element  of  success  that 
the  police  officers  whom  you  requestted  to  be  assigned  should 
be  assigned  for  duty  on  election  day  in  your  district?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you  regarded  that  as  of 
advantage?  A.  I  regard  it  my  duty  to  do  these  many  favors 
where  they  ask  me  wherever  I  can;  they  asked  me  because  they 
lived  in  the  Assembly  district  and  wanted  to  cast  their  votes 
there. 

Q.  Through  whom  did  you  obtain  the  assignments?  A.  I 
would  usually  speak  to  Captain  Doherty  about  these  things 
while  he>  was  captain. 

Q.  But  these  men,  you  say,  belonged  to  other  precincts?  A* 
Yes,  sir.  I' 

Q.  Then  how  could  Captain  Doherty  arrange  the  assignments 
when  they  Mere  out  of  his  precinct?    A.  I  don?t  know  thajt 

Q.  If  you  say  you  applied  to  Captain  Doherty  to  make  the 
assignments,  how  could  he  make  the  assignments  of  men  not 
residing  in  his  precinct?    A,  I  donr*  know  that 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  somebody  else?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Never?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goiff: 

Q.  Then,  if  Captain  Doherty,  who  then  was  in  command  of  the 
precinct  in  which  your  district  was  situated,  was  applied  to,  he 
could  aid  you  to  make  assignments  of  men  in  his  own  district! 
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they  being  all  them,  could  he?  A.  These  men  lived  in  different 
parts  of  the  precinct:  those  that  did  lire  there  lived  in  dif- 
ferent parts  and  their  posts  might  be  in  other  parts. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  The  precinct  extends  beyond  the  Assembly  district?  Q£ 
Oh,  yea, 

Q.  How  far?  A.  The  Fourteenth  Precinct  takes  in,  I  think, 
the  Seventeenth  ward,  and  that  is  composed  of  the  precinct— 
the  Seventh  and  Tenth  Assembly  districts;  the  Seventh  niha 
from  Stanton  to  Eighth  streets*  the  Tenth  from  Eighth  to  Fotu^ 
teenth,  and  both  from  Avenne  B  west  to  Broadway,  but  the 
police  precinct  only  extends  to  Houston  street— -the  other  side 
of  Houston  street  commences  the  other  police  precinct;  I  am 
not  positive  about  the  number. 

Q.  The  Eleventh?  A.  I  don't  know  the  number;  the  station- 
house  is  in  Eldridge  street 

Q.  That  is  the  Eleventh;  so  that  your  Assembly  district  ran 
into  two  precincts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  it?  A.  No,  sir;  my  Assembly  district  covered  only 
a  portion  of  one  district;  that  is  the  way  to  put  it 

Q.  Your  Assembly  district  was  the  Seventh?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  you  see  we  ran  only  from  Houston  to  Eighth  streets  while 
the  police  precinct  only  raai  from  Houston  street  to  Fourteenth 
street 

By  Senator  Cantor: 
Q.  You  mean  your  whole  Skfcfeuribiy  district  was  hi  one  pre- 
cinct?   A.  Was  in  one  precinct 

By  Mr.  Goff* 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  it;  Stanton  street  is  south  of  Houston? 
A.  Well,  you  know  the  election  districts  between  Houston  and 
Stanton  from  Avenue  B  to  Bowery  were  in  a  lower  police  pre- 
cinct, the  Eldridge  street  police  precinct;  then  the  election  dis- 
tricts from  Houston  to  Fourteenth  street  and  Avenue  B  to  Third 
avenue  were  in  the  Fifth  street  station;  and  the  other  election 
districts,  under  the  new  apportionment,  from  Prince  street  to 
Eighth  street  and  Bowery  to  Broadway,  were  in  the  Mercer 
street  station. 

Q.  The  Fifteenth?    A,  And  the  Elizabeth  street  station. 

Q.  So  that  really  your  Assembly  district  ran  into  four  police 
precincts?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  So,  now,  we  find  that  your  Assembly  district  ran  into  fora 
precincts?  A.  That  is  right;  I  hadn't  thought  of  the  new  appo& 
tionment  taking  In  the  new  districts. 
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Q,  Do  yon  remember  having  a  man  by  the  name  of  StransKy 
appointed  to  the  police  foaxse?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saving  him  from  being  broke?  A.  No, 
I  didn't  db  that;  I  will  show  you  what  I  did  for  Stransky;  Officer 
Straausky  was  Appointed  on  the  police  force  and  he  made  an 
arrest  of  a  buftcher  named  Fred.  Hauff;  it  seems  that  that  mail 
was  discharged  in  the  Police  Oourt,  and  afterward  Mr.  Hauff  sued 
Officer  Stransky  for  false  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  $2,000  in 
the  City  Ocrairt;  after  he  had1  been  served,  and  after  the  Police 
Oourt  matter,  he  came  to  me  aind  retained  me  as  counsel ;  I  put 
in  an  answer  in  that  case  on  the  21st  of  September,  1893,  as  you 
see  here,  and  changed  him  $50  for  my  service®;  he  has  not  paid; 
here  is  the  entry. 

Q.  I  don't  question  your  word  at  all,  Judge,  upon  it;  I  ask 
you  again  specifically  if  for  any  man  that  you  ever  had  appointed 
on  the  force  you  received  any  money  or  benefit,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly?   A.  I  answer  you  again  specifically,  Mr.  Goff,  I  did  not 

Q.  Through  the  hand®  of  any  person?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ex- Alderman  Fink?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  money  through  his  hands  on  account 
of  appointments  on  the  police  force?    A.  No,  sir. 

A-  And  that  is  absolutely  true,  is  it?    A  It  is. 

Q.  In  making  out  the  list  of  policemen  for  duty  on  election  day 
was  there  not  a  written  list  prepared  in  the  clubhouse?  A. 
That  I  don't  know;  I  didn't  prepare  any  such  list 

Q.  Don't  you  know  as  a  fact  that  there  was  a  list  of  police- 
men for  each  pod  ling  place  prepared  in  your  clubhouse  before 
election  day?    A  I  do  not 

Q.  You  swear  to  that  of  your  own  knowledge?    A.  I  da 

Q.  Did  yofu  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  "not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  any  of  your  captains  to  point  oat  other 
selections  of  poMoemen?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  Oarii  Weiner?    A.  ifarl  Weijner? 

Q.  Yea    A.  There  was  a  Carl  Werner  in  State's  prison. 

Q.  Your  pronunciation  is  mueh  better.  A.  EDa  was  in  Stntefe 
prison. 

Q.  After  he  was  in  State's  prison,  did  you  know  him?  A  1 
was  engaged  to  procure  his  pardon, 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  for  that?    A.  Nothing. 

Q.  From  his  brother-in-law?    A.  No,  sic 

Q.  Not  a  dollar?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  dadn't  procure  his  pardon?    A.  I  didn't 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  from  him  whale  tie 
in  Delanoey  street?    A.  None. 

Q.  Do  you  know  he  was  in  Delancey  street?    A.  I  do  not 
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i  Q.  Do  you  know  he  ran  a  place  there  ?  A.  I  do  not;  I  Tome 
Hiever  seen  Carl  Weiner  in  my  life;  all  I  ever  heard  from  ham  was 
fimragh  letters  which  I  received  from  Mm  while  lie  was  in 
prison,  begging  me  for  God's  sake  to  get  him  out  of  prison;  I 
pinepared  papers  and  I  think  I  wrote  to  the  Governor — I  don't 
know  what  I  did  —  about  that;  and  he  had  to  serve  out  his  term; 
I  never  saw  the  man. 

Q.  Don't  fou  know  that  he  was  in  partnership  in  a  place  in 
Delancey  street  with  a  man  who  ran  a  place  there?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  \ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it?    A.  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  in  any  place  in  Delancey  street  sell  tickets 
for  your  chowder  excursion?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  organized  your  chowder 
parties  for  each  year  that  your  men  went  around  to  the  various 
places  of  ill-fame  and  liquor  stores  with  tickets?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that?    A.  I  know  that. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  anyone  in  the  district  collecting  money 
for  campaign  purposes  without  authority?    A.  I, did  not 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  have  anyone  arrested?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  nioft 
have  anyone  arrested. 

Q.  Now,  reflect?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  complaint  against  anyone  for  that 
offense?  A.  Yes;  I  did  that;  I  forget  the  man's  name;  I  can  not 
think  of  it  just  now;  but  there  was  someone,  two  years  ago  or  a 
year  ago,  going  around  through  the  Seventh  Assembly  district 
claiming  that  he  represented  the  Tammany  dub  and  begging 
campaign  collections;  that  came  to  my  ear,  and  I  went  down  to 
Captain  Doherty  and  complained  to  him  that  there  was  some- 
body representing  the  Tammany  Cluib  doing  IMs  kind  of  work; 
bnt  I  never  had  anybody  aurosted. 

Q.  Don*t  you  know  there  was  a  man  arrested  a®  the  revolt  of 
your  complaint  to  Captain  Doherty?    A.  I  do  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Don*t  you  know  that  Sommers  was  arrested?  A.  No;  be 
was  not  arrested:  Summer®  is  the  name  of  the  man. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Sommers  was  arrested?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not.  \ 

Q.  Yon  went  to  the  station-house  to  have  him  arrested?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  Sommers  was  tne  ma%;  I  did  not  know 
who  was  the  man  that  was  doing  this;  I  simply  went  to  the 
station-honse  to  complain  to  the  captain  that  this  was  going  on. 

Q.  Collecting  from  these  houses  of  ill-fame?  A.  No,  sir;  there 
was  no  stDch  thing  as  that;  it  was  simply  stated  to  me  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that  this  man  Sommers  was  collecting  money  in  the 
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name  of  the  Tammany  campaign  fund,  but  there  was  nothing 
said  to  me  as  to  who  he  was  collecting  from. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  tether  in  reference  to  your 
statement  here?  A.  I  wish  very  nmich  that  the  committee 
would  hear  the  testimony  of  my  managing  clerk,  Mr.  Peterson, 
and  of  Mr,  William  K  Faye;  if  not  of  my  managing  clerk,  then 
at  least  of  Mr.  William  E.  Faye,  wiho  is  the  gentleman  mentionied 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thurow. 

The  Chairman. — Have  you  any  objection,  Mr.  Godf,  to  inter- 
posing those  witnesses  now? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  have;  life  Thurow  is  not  here; 
she  had  to  go  away  this  morning;  she  hais  been  here  all  forenoon, 
and  when  Mr.  Faye  takes  the  stand,  if  lie  does  take  the  stand,  I 
would  like  to  have  Mm  Thiurow  present. 

Senator  Cantor.—  I  suppose  you  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  be  heaircL 

Witness. — Would  you  object  to  my  brother  or  Mr.  Peterson 
tedding  tfie  stand  to  corrdboriate  my  statements? 

The  Chairman. —  You  (have  not  stated  anjything  excepting 
your  interpretation  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  money 
was  given,  which,  oan  only  be  your  intetrpretation  and  not  Mr. 
Peterson's.  j 

Time  Witness. —  I  mean  to  have  Mr.  Peterson  testify  as  to  the 
entries  here,  which  are  in  his  handwriting. 

Mr.  Ransom. — May  I  aisk  the  witness  two  or  three  questions? 
;    Ihe  Chairman. —  Certainly,  "*"  .--■--- 

OrosiShexaimination  by  Mr.  KJansom: 

Q.  Have  yon,  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  citizen,  ©tr  as  a  polMdal  leader, 
In  dther  capacity,  ever  in  your  life,  in  person  or  by  any  agent 
or  instrument,  paid  a  dollar  or  any  valuable  thing  to  the  police 
of  this  city,  or  any  member  of  the  police,  including  the  commis- 
sioners, to  secure  protection  for  any  pev&on  or  persons  engaged 
in  any  unlawful  calling? 

Mr.  Goff.— Objected  to. 

The  Chairman. —  What  is  tihe  ground? 

Mr.  Gaff. —  I  object  for  the  reason  that  th&re  is  nothing  in 
Hie  testimony  whatever  charging  that  Koesch  did  pay  money; 
the  testimony  being  that  Jnjdge  Eoesch  kept  all  the  money  him- 
self and  that  the*police  quarrel  with  him  on  that  account. 

Mir.  Kamsom. —  There  is  not  any  evidence  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.— It  is  imanaiterial,  but  we  w£l  allow  it  in  this 
case. 

A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Do  yon  know,  of  your  own  personal  knowledge,  ©a?  have  you 
even?  heaird,  except  as  j<m  have  already  stated  from  the  new*- 
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■gapers,  that  anybody  iias  given  to  the  police  otr  any  member  of 
Ikaft  force,  mending  tie  police  coanmissioiiersi,  any  money  or 
Talimble  thing  to  secure  protection  for  any  pe^sota  engaged  in  am 
imlawful  business  in  this  cMjyt    A.  I  do  not*' 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Yon  were  bora  "to  fhie  Seventeenth!  ward,  ff  I  rememtoe* 
rigbMy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  lived  tihere  all  you*  life?    A.  All  my  life. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  nDeam  by  your  answer  to  Judg* 
Bansoan  that  youi  have  never  heard  in  the  city  of  New  York  of 
nouses  of  ill-fame  having  to  pay  for  police  protectfon?  A.  No;  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  90  understood:  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  say- 
ing that  in  the  papers  and  in  common  rumor  around  among  the 
jpttblic  I  bave  frequently  heard  that  it  i®  charged  that  policemen, 
captains  or  poMce  officials  reoeived  money  from  houses  of  ill  facM 
w  fJKwn  places  of  business  caatfied  on  in  an  illegal  manner. 4 

By  the  QLairmanj: 

Q.  Don*t  you  know  that  ik>  Be  a  fact?    A.  I  do  mot 

Sematoar  Gantor. —  How  can  lue  know  it  to  be  a  fa#t  unlesa  ha 
did  it. 

The  Witness, — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  GodFs  fjenni^sion  t» 
make  one  short  statement  about  those  pages. 

Mr.  Goff .—  Certaiinly.  \     d 

The  Chairman, —  Tnaib  is  not  material. 

The  "Witness. —  I  want  to  say  that  the  reason— 

The  Chairman* — You  need  not  continue  tfclat,  Judgi& 

Martin  Morrison,  Jr.,  being  called  on  blebalf  of  tfa»  Sbatt^ 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Jeromes* 

Q.  You  are  an  officer  of  thte  municipal  poHce  €#  ffcls  city* 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  nave  yon  been  on  the  force?  A  Five  years 
and  six  months. 

Q.  Wihen  did  you  first  turn  out  on  probation;  do  you  recollect? 
A  November  17,  1888. 

Q.  In  wihat  precinct?    A  Thirty-fifth  precinct. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  of  that  precinct?    A  Captain  Yule. 

Q.  Before  you  were  appointed  to  the  police  force,  did  yon 
borrow  a  certain  sum  of  mjoney  from  your  mother?  A  Yes, 
sir;  I  did. 
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-Q.  What  was  the  amounifi?      A.  Two  hundred  and   eighty 
'dollars. 

Q.  How  long  before  you  were  appointed  did  you  borrow  that 
sum?    A.  Well,  I  suppose,  about  10  days. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  money?    A.  I  spent  it. 

Q.  For  what?    A.  I  spent  it  on  several  different  articiea 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  in  reference  to  your  appointment? 
!&.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  one  at  all?  A.  I  saw  one  man;  I  got  a  letter  from 
him. 

Q.  Whait  was  his  name?    A.  Dr.  Satteriee. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  else  besides  him?    A.  No,  sir.  < 

Q.  Didn't  anyone  ®ay  to  you  that  they  thought  you  were  a 
Utile  green  about  this  matter  and  that  thiey  had  better  attend 
to  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  anyone  at  all  In  connection  with  your  apjfoint- 
ment?    A.  No,  sir;  not  a  cent. 

Q.  Neither  directly  nor*  mdiirectly?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  working  at  the  time  of  your  appointment?  A. 
Yes>  sir.  l 

Q.  And  worked  tip  to  the  time?  you  turned  ouit  on  probation? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  within  a  few  days. 

Q.  Getting  wages?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  then  mairried,  wene  yon?    A;  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  yon  spend  this  $280  for?  A  I  spent  some  of  it 
fop  clothing,  footwear,  bedwear. 

Q.  How  much'  did  you  spend  for  clothing?  A.  Well,  in  all, 
at)out  $60. 

Q.  For  what  clothing?    A.  Three  sefcs^of  uniform. 

Q.  Yon  bought  your  uniform  in  Houston  street?    A*  Yes,  sir; 

Q.  From  Levy?    A  Yes,   sir. 
>   Q.  You  bought  it  on  installments?    A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  Then  you  didnft  pay  cash  down?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So,  no  portion  of  that  $280  went  out  for  thaU?  5£L  Borne 
of  it  did,  for  the  cloth  at  lieadgiiarters. 

1    By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  you  buy  yorar  mrifomis  10  flays  biefotfe  you  were 
appointed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  borrowed  the  money  10  days  before  yoa  ^&ere  ag- 
pointed?    A.  Yes,   sir; 

^        By  Mr.  Jerome: 

\     Q.  What  did  you  state  to  yomr  mofflier  that  yon  bbrrowed 
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|£e  money  for?    3Tt  didn't  state  to  Her  ^i^^Sg  ^TWiW^f 

i  told  her  after  I  was  going  to  get  married.       v 
Q.  Did  yon  get  married?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  On  that  money?    A.  On  part  of  that  money.  s 
Q.  When  were  yon  married?    A.  I  was  married  abbtaif  fao 

years  after;  not  to  the  samie  girl  1  was  going  with  at  the  timte, 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  said  you  were  married  two  years  after,  dfd  you? 
A*  Yes,  sir; 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  How  much  cloth  did  you  get  art  policie  leadquiarters?  i&L 
First,  about  $16  or  $18  worth. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  that?    A.  November. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  get?    A.  I  got  shoea 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  those?  A.  Three  pafrfc  of  sKoeatj 
albout  $15.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  pay  $5  a  pair  for  them?  A.  I  did;  we  need  heavjr 
shoes  in  this  business,      f 

Q.  What  else  did  you  get?    Al  I  got  a  revolver. 

Q.  How  much  was  that?    A.  Fourteen  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  for  that  cash  down?    A.  Certainly;  yes!,  sfffc 

Q.  What  else  did  yos  get?    A.  I  got  three  clubs  and  a  belt 

Q.  What  did  they  <mt  you?    A.  About  $2.50  to  $3. 

Q.  What  else?    A.  Rubber  coat 

Q.  What  did  that  cost?    A.  Four  dollars  and  fifty  cental  * 

Q.  Wliat  else?    A.  Uniform  hat; 

Q.  What  did  that  cost?    A.  Two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cental 

Q.  What  else?    A.  Pair  of  nippers. 

Q.  What  did  that  cost?    A.  Seventy-five  cents. 

Q.  What  else?    A.  Three  suits  of  underclothing. 

Q.  What  did  those  cost?    A.  Ten  dollars  in  alL 

Q.  vVhat  else?    A.  Citizens'  clothed. 

Q.  What  did  they  cost?    A.  Twenty-five  dollam 

Q.  What  else?    A.  Citizen's  hat 

Q.  What  did  that  cost?    A.  Three  dollars. 

Q.  What  else?    A.  Police  gloves. 

Q.  What  did  they  cost?    A.  Two  pair;  about  $3. 

Q.  What  else?    A.  Bedclothing.     \ 

Q.  What  did  that  cost?    A.  About  $15  in  alL 

Q.  What  else?    A.  Carfare, 

Q.  How  much  for  carfare?  A*  Carfare  and  my  meals  dowtn* 
towii  for  the  month,  about  $30. 
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Q.  Whlaif  e!se?  31  liotre  I  epeat  going  around  dtown-tcwa  duav 
ing  the  recess^ 

By  the  Chairman'} 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  She  recess?  &  When  we  would  go 
out  to  meala 

By  Mr.  Jeromei 

Q.  That  is  $142;  what  did  yott  do  with  the  rest?  AL  The  rest, 
I  kept  most  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  a  talk  with  me  yesterday?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  me  telling  you  that  neither  you  nor  I 
were  born  yesterday?    A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  this  was  the  chance  of  your  life?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  tell  the  truth  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  anybody  since  you  have  been  in  the 
courtroom?    A.  No,  sir;  only  one  man  outside,  Mr.  Grant. 

Q.  Mr.  Grant  told  you  to  tell  the  truth?  A.  He  asked  me 
what  I  was  doing  here;  I  told  him  I  was  here  as  a  witness. 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  Grant  what  you  did  with  that  money?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  told  him  I  sipent  it 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Grant  what  you  did  with  that  money? 
A.  I  told  him  I  spent  it  going  up  and  down  town  and  buying 
uniforms^ 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  that  you  made  another  disposition  of 
the  money  than  you  have  stated  here?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  tell 
him  every  article  that  I  have  stated  here. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Mr.  Grant  that  there  was  certain  person  to 
whom  you  had  paid  some  of  this  money?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didnt 

Q.  Are  you  quite  positive?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  this  money?    A,  From  my  moth&\ 

Q.  All  of  it?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  it  back?  A*  I  paid  it  back  in  aboat  six 
months  after  or  so. 

Q.  You  remember  that  your  father  sued  you  in  the  City  Court? 
rA.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  to  your  father  that  you  wanted  this  for 
the  appointment  to  the  force?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 

Q.  Do  you  know  Levy,  the  tailor?    A.  Certainly  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  any  relation  to  the  ward  man 
Levy  or  not?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  was?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  it? 
A.  No,  sir;  never  heard  of  a  ward  man  named  Levy. 
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Q.  Ton  state  here  that  yon  have  never  paid  to  anyone  any  sum 
of  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  make  your  application  for  apjKBtthnent? 
iA.  To  Qoanmissiooner  French. 

Q.  Did  yow  take  a  lelitier  to  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  Dr.  Satterlee?    A.  Not,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom?*  A.  Percy  E.  Pine,  Eiverdale. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  letter  from  anyone  else?  A  Yes,  sir,  I  did 
afterward;  Dr.  Satterlee. 

Q.  Then  you  were  examined  before  the  civil  service  commis- 
sioners?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  the  district  leader  in  reference  to  this 
matter?    A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't 

Q.  Did  you  not  talk  with  anyone  in  reference  to  your  appofcrb- 
ment?    A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't 

Q.  You  didn't  see  anyone?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  spoke  to  him  aborut  it?  A.  The  boys  around  the  vil- 
lage, that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  anybody  speak  to  you  about  it  being  necessary  to  get 
influence?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Put  up  any  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  yon  recollect  Officer  Shea  testifying  Here,  "do  you  not? 
A.  I  saw  it  in  the  papers;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  in  your  precinct,  wasn't  he?    JL  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  seen  him  since?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  Officer  Shea  since*  he  testified  here?  A. 
I  saw  him  at  drill;  that  was  all. 

Q.  You  have  not  talked  with  Officer  Shiea?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  talked  to  him  about  coming  down  bene?    A.  No,  sdr. 

Q.  Or  spoke  toi  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  saw  him?    A.  Yes,  sir;  never  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  You  read  h&  testimony  in  the  papers  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  par* 
of  it. 

Q.  The  money  was  given  to  you  in  bills,  wasn't  it?  A.  Yes,  all 
bills. 

Q.  What  dM  you  do  with  it?  A.  I  just  told  you  what  I  dM 
with  it 

Q.  You  carried  it  wfth  yon?    Ai.  Yes,  sin 

Q.  All  the  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  "Where  did  you  live  at  the  time  your  application  wus  m&fle 
for  appointment?    A,  Eiverdale;  Hudson  Park,  Eiverdale; 
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By  the  Cfcafomian: 

Q.  Why  did  you  borrow  at  that  time  frami  yoiur  mother,  more 
money  than  was  neeess&iry,  according  to  your  own  schedule 
here  to  provide  yon  with  clothes  and  uniform?  A.  I  am  just 
after  telling  this  gentleman  that  I  borrowed  it  on  conditions; 
I  was  going  to  get  married  and  I  didn't  get  married  at  the 
lime:  I  just  told  him  that 

Q.  Were  yon  engaged  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Had  a  date  for  marriage  been  fixed  for  that  time?  A. 
Well,  pairtly;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  engaged?    A*  About  two  months. 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  Do  yon  know  when  your  father  was  first  served  with  a 
subpoena?    A.  What  subpoena? 

Q.  The  subpoena  of  this  committee?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Haven't  you  seen  him  since  he  was  served  with  a  sub- 
poena?   A.  I  seen  him  coming  into  the  courtroom. 

Q.  Haven't  you  seen  him  elsewhere?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  your  mother?  A.  No,  sir;  only  in  tine 
courtroom, 

Q.  Have  you  seen  her  elsewhere?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  saw  her  before?  A.  Map  be  sis 
months  ago,  at  Kingsbridge. 

Q.  And  not  since  then?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  seen  your  father?  2L  1b  court 
to-day;  I  $aw  him  at  Kingsfbridge  about  the  same  time  thait  I 
saw  mother. 

Q.  You  haven't  seen  him  since  that  timer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Martin  Morrison,  called  on  behalf  of  the  State  as  a  witness, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  a®  follow®: 

*    Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  You  are  a  gardener,  are  you  not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  wrok- 
ingman.  [ 

Q.  Up  at  Riverdale?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  the  father  of  Martin  Morrison,  who  is  on  the  police 
force?    A.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  Do  you  remember  suing  your  son  back  in  1892?  A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  For  POO?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  City  Court?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  you  stated  that  you  had  loaned  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  borrow  that  money  from  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't  exactly  tell  you;  after  he  got 
on  the  force.  J        ...   -        -  j 
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Q.  Aften  getting  on  the  force  lie  borrowed  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  lawyer?  A.  I  forget  now  That  bis  name 
was.  J  , 

Q.  Wasn't  his  name  Walter  L.  McCorkle?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  29  Wall  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  that  you  had  loaned  yonr  son  this  money 
odei  the  15th  day  of  October,  1888?    A.  That  is  right,  sir; 

Q.  That  was  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  force?  AL  No> 
sir;  that  was  after  he  had  been  on  the  force. 

Q.  He  wais  on  probation  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hadn't  been  appointed  a  full  officer,  then?  A.  He  was 
on  probation  when  I  loaned  him  the  money. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  he  wanted  the  money  for?  A.  Well,  I  could 
nxyt  siay.         [ 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  Well,  he  didn't  tell  me  what  he  wamted  the 
money  for.  ' 

Q.  What  did  you  sweiar  in  the  City  Court  that  he  waoted  the 
mioney  foi*?    A.  What  dfidi  I  swear? 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked  you.  A.  I  swore  that  he  borrowed 
the  money  off  me. 

Q.  Bar  what?    A.  I  didn't  say  for  what. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Mr.  McCorkle  that  he  borrowed  the  money 
frooi  yoiu  to  get  on  the  police  force?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  your  money?    A.  It  was  my  money. 

Q.  Didn't  you  gf^t  it  from  your  wife?  A.  Kb,  sir;  I  didn't  get 
it  from  her.  .      •  ' 

Q.  Didn't  she  go  to  the  savings  bank  and  draw  out  $200,  and 
you  put  f  100  to  it?    A.  One  hundred  dollaiw  to  it? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Where  did  I  get  it? 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Didn't  she  draw  $200  ont  of  the  savings  bank?    A*  Nty  *v 
Q.  And  you  put  $100  to  it?    A.  No,  sir;  she  didn't 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  You  had  all  the  money?    A.  She  drew  $180  out  of  the  bank. 

Q.  You  put  $100  to  it?    A.  ISTo,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  yoti  put  to  it?    A.  I  went  and  drew  $100. 

Q.  Then  you  gave  yoxtr  son  $280?  A.  I  never  gave  him.  a  cent 
in  my  life.  i 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  this  money?  A.  It  don  t  make  any 
difference;  I  can  swear  that  I  never  gave  my  son  one  cent  since 
he  was  born.  ;  ' 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  this  money?  A.  That  ie  my 
business. 

L.  166 
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By  the  GhairmaiM 


Q.  Answer  the  question*.  A.  I  say  that  I  gave  It  to  my  wife; 
this  money  I  gave  to  my  wife;  I  never  gave  a  cent  in  my  life 
to  my  son  since  ever  he  was  born;  not  one  dollar;  I  gave  this 
money  to  my  wife  to  pay  my  expenses. 

Q.  Your  expenses?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  his  expenses. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  part  of  this  money  to  your  wife  to  pay 
your  expenses?    A.  Certainly. 

<J.  What  expenses?  A,  Why,  I  was  in  debt  and  am  in  debt 
to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  your  wife  paid  any  expenses 
out  of  that  money?    A.4  That  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Don't  yon  know  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  she  did  not? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  understand  that  you  are  under  oath?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  that  if  you  pleasure  yourself  or  swear 
falsely  it  is  just  as  much  perjury  here  before  this  committee,  as 
it  would  be  before  a  court  of  law?    A.  I  do  undea-staiwl  that 

\  /    By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  Now,  you  swore  in  your  complaint  in  the  CSty  Gourt  that 
on  or  about  the  15th  day  of  October^  1888,  in  the  city  and  county 
of  New  Yoijk,  the  defendant  —  that  is  your  son  —  borrowed  from 
yon  the  sum  of  $300  in  currency  and  at  the  same  time  agreed 
to  return  the  same  to  this  plaintiff  within  a  very  short  time; 
that  although  plaintiff  has  made  frequent  demands  upon  the 
defendant  for  said  sum  of  $300  the  defendant  has  failed,  refused 
and  neglected  to  pay  the  same  or  any  part  thereof?  A*  That  is 
true. 

Q.  Was  it  when  you  swore  to  it?  A.  I  aever  gave  my  son  not 
one  dollar. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Was  that  false  then  wtuat  you  swore  to  It?    A.  What? 
:    Q.  Was  that  false?    A.  No. 

Q.  He  is  reading  now  from  the  complaint  that  you  swore  to  m 
tihat  case;  is  that  false?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  is  true,  is  it?    A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Then  yon  loaned  youtr  son  $300  at  that  time?  Al  I  dfidj  bat 
1  didn't  give  it  to  my  son;  don't  you  unideasstantd? 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  You  gave  it  to  your  wife  to  give  to  your  aora?  A.  Tee;  and 
he  got  it  from  my  wife  through  mew 
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Q.  What  did  your  son  say  to  you  when  hie  came  to  you  to 
borrow  it?    A.  What? 

Q.  Wihat  did  your  son  say  to  vou  when  be  came  jbo  you  to 
barrow  it?    A.  Well,  he  waawted  me  money; 

•     By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  dfid  he  say?  A.  He  didn't  toy  what  he  wanted  it  far, 
but  we  found  out  later  that  the  son.  was  going  to  get ^mjacoed 
unknown  to  us.  ' 

By  the  CbaiTmara: 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  to  yooi  that  he  was  on  probation  on  the  police 
foree  and  that  he  needed  that  money  for  t%  purpose  of  being 
permanently  appointed?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  money  was  used  foot1  ihat  pur- 
pose?   A.  No,  sir;  he  never  said!  a  word  of  the  thing  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  He  didn't  tell  you»  at  all  what  he  wanted  the  money  fort 
A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't  tell  me;  but  Ifound  out  afterward  — 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  your  wife  thait  he  wanted  it  for?  A  He  told 
the  wife  —  the  wife  found  out  that  he  was  going  to  get  married 
and  he  used  the  money  for  marriage  money. 

Q.  And  he  did  use  it  for  that  very  purpose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two  years  later  when  he  was  married?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Yon  recollect  has  keeping  that  money  for  two  years,  do  you, 
until  he  got  maiffied?  A,  I  don't  know  what  he  done  with  the 
money;  that  is  none  of  my  business  wihat  he  done  with  the 
money. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  your  son  last?  A.  I  seen  my  son  about 
four  months  ago.  J 

Q.  Where?    A-  Down  at  the  place. 

Q.  Haven't  you  seen  him  since  then?  Ai  No;  I  seen  hian  bene 
in  court  to-day. 

Q.  Haven't  you  seen  him  since  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Within  four  months?    A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  talking  to  Mmt 

By  the  Qhairman:  ) 

Q.  Did  you  speak  with  anybody  about  this  testimony  that  you 
were  going  to  give  to-day?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  spoken  about  what  you  have  testified  to  here 
to-day,  with  anybody  else?    A.  No,  sir.  ; 

Q.  Has  nobody  spoken  to  you  about  what  you  were  going  to 
swear  to  here?    A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Which  is  true,  what  yon  swore  in  the  Oitiy  Court,  op  what 
you  swore  here  to-day;  which  ia  true?  A.  They  are  both,  true} 
I  never  gave  a  cent  to  my  son  in  my  life. 

Margaret  Morrison^  called  by  the  State  as  a  witness^  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows;   ,  " 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

<J.  You  are  the  mother  of  Policemto  Morrison?    !X.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  wife  of  Mr.  Morrison,  who  was  just  on  the  stand? 
2L  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  rememfier  your  son  getting  some  money  from  you 
back  in  1888?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  get?    A.  Three  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it  from?  A.  It  belonged  to  my  hus- 
band, and  he  was  working,  and  he  gave  me  the  privilege  of 
oonntmg  the  money  to  Mm. 

Q.  What  was  it  given  to  your  son  for?  A.  I  never  could 
know,  but,  in 'a  short  while  after,  some  time  after,  I  found 
out  that  he  wanted  to  prepare  to  get  married. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  he  want'ed  it  for?  A.  He  didn't  tell  a 
word;  he  didn'f  ask  me  for  it,  for  I  hadn't  a  dollar;  he  asked 
his  father  for  the  loan  of  it,  and  Ms  father  was  not  home, 
jBsxd  I  merely  counted  it  to  my  soil  through  the  father. 

<J.  Why  was  it  that  your  husband  gave  you  the  privilege  of 
counting  it,  did  he  say?  A.  He  was  not  at  home;  he  was 
attending  to  work,  and  couldn't  afford  to  stay  at  home. 

<J.  You  had  the  money  in  your  possession,  had  you?  A.  The 
money  was  in  the  house.' 

Q.  Your  son  repaid  you  that  money,  did  he?  A  No;  he 
neve?-  paid  me. 

Q.  Did  he  repay  his  father?  A.  Well,  his  father  supposed 
he  was  worthy  of  it;  he  was  always  a  very  good  boy,  and 
turned  in  his  money  until  *he  got  married. 

Q.  But  his  father  sued  him  for  the  money?    A  I  know  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  father  about  why 
jrooi  wfctre  to  give  your  son  this  money  ?    A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Not  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 
>•    Mr.  Hansom.—  Is  this  material? 

The  Chairman. —  Only  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  ffie 
husband  to  contradict  it 

Q.  He  didn't  tell  you?  A.  He  told  me  that  the  son  asked  him* 
for  itf  and,  if  ihe  wanted  it,  for  me  to  count  it  out  to  him. 
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By  the  Chairman*: 
<Q.  That  is,  you  could  turn  15  o#e*  ita  Mm?    !2u  Yes^  sir;  turn, 
It  to  himT 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 
Q.  At  that  tins©  yoair  HusEattdi  was  living  a?  hiomaie?      5KL 

living  ait  home. 

Q.  He  had  to  come  home  evecj  night?  A*  Certainly,  every 
night. 

Q.  Where  was  your  son  living  then?    A.  He  was  living  hornet 

Q.  At  the  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  every  night  your  husband  and  son  would  be  home  to 
their  dinner,  wouldn't!  they?  A.  Yes;  home  to  siuppesr;  he 
would  not  be  home  when  they  woufd  bie  home. 

Q.  Your  son?    A.  My  husband  would  be  late  coining  home. 
•     Q.  Wasn't  he  there  in  the  morning,  when  your  son  was  there? 
A.  Some  of  the  time  he  might  be,  and  some  of  the  time  he  was 
not. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  any  talk  in  the  family  about  this  money? 
A  I  didn't  hear  any  talk  at  all. 

Q.  He  simply  said  hie  wanted  |300?  A  I  don't  know  what 
he  said  to  his  father;  he  never  asked  me  for  a  dollar. 

Q.  What  did  Ms  father  say?  A  When  he  askod  me  for  Mb 
money  to  hand  it  over  to  hdm. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  did  his  son  ask  youi?  A.  Asked  me 
what? 

Q.  For  the  money?    A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  he  asked  you  for  it?    A  He  didn't 
ask  nue  for  it;  he  said,  "Has  father  left  some  money  there  for* 
me?" 

Q,  And  you  took  $300  right  out  and  gave  it  to  him?  A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  Whc*  did  you  last  see  your  son?  A  Until  I  seen  him  here 
to-day,  I  haven't  seen  him  sftnce  last  summer  up  in  Van  Cortlaiwltfc 
Park. 

Q.  That  is  how  long  ago?  II  suppose  it  Is  a  year  this 
summer.  \ 

Q.  You  haven't  seen  him  at  all  since  this  subpoena  was  served 
on  you?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  word  from  him?    A.  No,  sir;  not  a  word* 

1        By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Didn't  you  draw  $180  out  of  the  bank  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  these  ?300  to  give  to  your  son  ?  A.  Well,  I  didn't 
have  no  money  in  the  bank. 

Q.^  Didn't  you  have  money  in  the  savings  bank  and  draw  it 
out?    A.  We  eft  en  bad  money  in  the  savings  bank. 
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_  QS.  Didm't  ytfu  draw  $180  out  of  the  savings  Bank  iioi  mate  up 
these  $300  &at  rem  gave  jour  son?  A.  Thai  I  couldn't  say,  for 
1  often,  very  often,  drew  tffctfi  mraejr. 

Q.  lie  money  was  in  j<mt  name?  A.  The  mon^y  was  always 
b  my  husband's  name,  and  In  mine;  we  got  along  fbiat  wa& 

Q.  In  jour  joint  names?    A.  Yea,  sin 

f  By  SeoJatop  Bradley: 

Q.  Tom  couldn't  possibly  forged  the  dtrawfng  of  stteito  a  largo 
amount  of  money  oat  of  tbe  savings  bank,  could  you;  $180,  yon 
iwwJd  suanely  remember  tfeat  such  a  short  time  ago?  A.  Per- 
baps,  if  I  did,  I  don't  know;  tt  is  «o  long  ago. 

Q.  What  bank  did  yon  bar*  your  money  deposited  in?  AL 
Yonkers  Bank. 

Amelia  Sentz,  called  by  the  State  as  a  witness  being  duly 
testified  as  follows: 


Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss* 

Q.  State  your  residence?  A.  Na  188  Em*  Vwen^yHSerenffi 
KH*eeL*  .  * 

Q.  You  mndersfcandl  that  any  testimony  that  you  give  here  in 
i  matter  is  proffected,  <fo  you  n*ot?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ttot  your  obligation  is  to  teB  the  truth!?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  only  fear  is  that  if  you  do  not  tell  the  trsuth  you 
may  be  punished  for  perjury?    A.  Yes;  I  will  tell  the  truth. 

By  the  Chairman:: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that?    A  I  understand  Hi 

Q.  Do  you  under'sttod  that  your  tesiaanony  is  pro*eiefced  ?  A, 
tTes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  ywu  can  not  be  prosecuted  for  any  testimony  that 
you  give  before  this  committee?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  undeiratand  that 

Q.  Excepting  that  if  you  swear  falsely,  then  you  can  be 
indicted  and  punished  for  perjury;  do  you  know  thai?  A.  I 
understand  it,  ' 

By  Mr.  Mom) 

.  Q.  You  kept  a  saloon  at  78*  Qwrflamd*  avenue,  did  fm  not? 
A.  Yes,  suC 

Q.  When  did  yon  have  that  saloon?  A.  I  had  thai  saloon 
one  year. 

Q.  What  was  the  year?    A.  From  1888  to  1889. 

Q.  That  i^  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  Annex  District,  is 
K  not?    A.  Yes,  sir;  Morrisania. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  police  precinct?  Al  1  ooaldqftl  tell  %m 
jgj#nam^  except  I  know  the  detectim 
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Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  captain  of  the  precinct  wheal 
you  were  there?    A.  !No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  y on  know  where  the  station-house  is?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts?    A,  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  street 

Q.  What  avenue?    A.  Washington  avenue. 

,Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  a  man  named  Trott,  lofcte 
big  to  the  protection  of  your  saloon  in  doing  business  on  Sunday? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  Trott?  A*  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
detective^ 

Q.  What  detective?    A.  Sherman* 

By  the  Chairman* 
Q.  Is  he  a  ward  man?    A.  He  was  a  deteottve> 

By  Mr.  Mosaic 

Q.  Was  he  a  detective  connected  with  the  police  station?  iAL 
Yes. 

Q.  And  this  Mir.  Trott,  what  was  his  name?    A.  Henry  Trott 

Q.  And  he  spoke  to  you  about  Detective  Sherman;  now,  what 
did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  said  I  would  do  good  if  I  tried  to 
stick  with  the  police  and  give  them  some  money  so  they  wtouMI 
protect  me  if  I  can  keep  open  on  Sunday. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Trottte  business  is?  A.  I  eouldn't  tell 
you. 

Q.  Is  he  connected  with  *ny  of  the  courts  down  town?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  What  court?    A.  I  guess  the  Tombs. 

Q.  The  Tombs?    A.  I  don't  know  for  sure;  I  think  the  Tomba. 

Q.  He  is  connected  with  one  of  the  courts  down  town  at  any 
rate?    A.  Yes,  sfir.1 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  he  said  you  had  better  stand  in 
with  the  police?    A.  Ye^  sir. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  To  protect  me  on  Sunday;  I  was  afraid  to 
keep  open  on  Sunday. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  your  saloon  open  on  Sundays?  A.  We  kept 
in  the  back  open,  not  in  the  front. 

Q.  Did  business  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Detective  Sherman 
in  pursuance  of  this  conversation  with  Trott?  A.  Well,  he 
came  in  and  he  wanted  money.l 

Q.  That  is,  Sherman  came?    A.  Ye®,  sir. 

Q.  TeH  us  just  what  he  said?  A.  He  didn't  ask  me  straight 
for  the  money;  he  came  the  fifth  or  the  sixth,  after  the  rent,  and 
he  says:  "You  know  what  for  I  come;"  so  I  had  to  pay  him 
every  month. 
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?}.  What  did  yog  pay  him?    A.  Five  dollars  every  monffi. 

Q.  Five  dollars  every  month  you  paid  to  Betecttve  Sherman? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  f  ! 

Q.  Ton  need  the  eacpression  "rent;*  what  did  you  mean  by 
that?  A.  I  say  he  used  to  come  and  collect  the  money  after 
the  rent  \ 

Q.  After  yon  paid  the  rent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  regular,  every  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  dfd  these  payments  to  Sherman  contbrae?  3EL 
As  long  as  I  Imd  a  saloon;  until  I  locked  it  up. 

Q.  How  long  was  that?    A.  For  about  a  year. 

Q.  Then  for  12  months  you  paid  Detective  Sherman  $ 5  every 
month?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was  10  or  12  mantis. 

QL  And  during  that  time  you  kept  your  saloon  open  and  did 
business?    A.  No;  I  was  arrested  once. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  You  were  arrested  once?    A.  Yes,  sfe. 

By  Mr*  Moes: 

Q.  Who  was  arrested?    A.  My  feofiWand  was  aarested. 

Q.  Who  arrosted  him?  A.  I  cooMtft  teH  you  the  name;  I  to** 
got  the  name  of  the  detective. 

Q.  One  of  the  detectives  of  thait  preciaoot?    A.  Yes,  si*. 

Q.  Dfid  you  know  thsat  your  husband  was  going  to  be  arrested 
before  he  was  taken?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wihat  became  of  your  husbandta  case?  A.  They  put  It 
beside,  I  think. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  it  has  never  been  tried?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that?  A,  It  is  about  three  years  ago 
hdip;  I  gave  Hie  saloon  up  and  closed  it,  and  I  have  been  Hving 
ptivate  sinoe. 

Q.  Thffee  years  ago  t!h3fi  case  was  made  against  youa*  husband? 
A.  Ye®>  sir.  ' 

Q.  But  has  never  been  brought  up  for  trial?    A.  No,  efr. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Sherman  come  tnto  the  saloon  on  Sunday  himself? 
A  Well,  no;  not  that  I  recollect  on  Sunday,  but  ota  the  Other 
evenings.  ! 

Q.  How  frequently  did  he  .come  tn;  how  often  did  he  come  in 
in  that  year?  A.  He  didn't  come  so  veiy  often;  once  in  a  while 
he  used  to  come  to;  he  tnsed  to  come  onice  in,  the  time  when  he 
collected  1he  money. 

Q.  Do  you  know  an  excise  inspector  by  the  name  of  Emerick? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  visits  from  Mr.  Emerick  concerning  this 
saloon?  A.  When  I  bought  this  saloon  I  made  application  for 
a  license;  then  Emerick  came  and  he  said  to  me  that  he  wanted 
$10,  or  I  would  have  to  lock  the  saloon, 

Q.  Had  you  received  a  license  art!  that  tilmie?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  were  doing  business  without  a  license?  A.  No;  I 
had  the  other  licepse.  j 

Q.  Hadn't  that*  expired?  A.  Weil,  I  had  the  license  ftom 
the  man  I  "bought  the  place.  j 

Q.  But  it  had  not  been  transfemed?  A.  No,  sSr;  but  T  had 
made  application. 

Q.  You  had  made  application  for  the  transfer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  at  that  time  have  a  license  in  your  own 
name?    A.  No,  Mr. 

Q.  Mr.  Emerick  came  to  you  and  sadd  you  might  do  business 
if  you  paid  him  f  10?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  said,  "  I  don't  take  In  $10; " 
I  wouldn't  give  it;  I  locked  the  place  for  10  days. 

Q.  Have  you  got  your  Epense?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  oar  then  without  any  regard  to  Mr.  I&nerick? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  try  to  blackmail  you  for  $10?    A.  Yes^  ale. 

By  Senator  Oantor: 
Q.  You  didn't  give  htm,  the  money?    A.  No,  sic. 

By  Mr.  Mass: 

Q.  Was  your  husband,  Oarl  Sentz,  present  on  bslj  of  thiese  oc- 
casions when  money  was  paid  to  Mr.  Sherman?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
think  so;  I  always  gave  it  to  himself;  mostly  I  paid  him. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Didn't  y<m  pay  him  all  the  time?  A.  I  paid  him  all  the 
tinue;  yes^  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  mostly?    A.  All  the  time, 

The  Chairman. —  We  will  assume  that  when  a  witness  pays 
corruption  or  bribe  money  that  they  do  not  go  around  with,  a 
brass  band  to  do  it.    Tfliey  generally  do  it  alone. 

Mr.  Bamsomi. —  The  clergymajn  from  Plattekill  would  seem  to 
be  of  a  contrary  opinion.  \ 

The  Onairman. —  That  was  done  with  the  hand  behind  the  hack. 

By  Mr.  Mosb: 
Q.  I  think  there  may  be  an  error  in  oar  understanding  of 
L.  167 
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the  dates;  do  you  meam  to  say  that  this  saloon  was  kept  by 
you  from  tihe  year  1888  to  the  year  1889?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  gave  up  the  saloon  about  fire  yeans  ago?  A- 
No>  sir;  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Three  years  ago?    A*  Yes^  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ransoma 

Q.  It  was  1888  when  you  «ommenlceld  Keeping  this  saloon*? 
A.  YA,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  1S59?    A,  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  one  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Sherman,  this  warcd  detective,  tads  friend 
of  Trott,  before  Mr.  Trott  brought  himi  to  you?  A  Yea>  sirj 
he  used  To  keep  the  saloon  before. 

Q.  Who?    A.  Tfrott? 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  Sherman  before?    A.  No,  sfe 

Q.  Have  you  seen  hitm  since  you  gave  up  the  business?  AL 
Not  since  th&  time. 

Q.  Since  you  gave  up  the  business  of  keeping  a  saloon,  yoa 
haven't  seen  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  that  he  was  a  detective;  how  do  yowt 
know  that  he  was  a  detective?  A.  Well,  because  hfe  said  haafr 
self  that  he  was  the  detective. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  tib&&  he 
was  the  detective. 

Q.  You  only  kno^  because  hje*  said  he  was;  is  that  right? 
A.  I  know  that  Henry  Trott  said,  too,  that  he  was. 

Q.  And  Henry  Trott  said  he  was?   jL  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Trott  ever  with  Sherman  when  you  paid  him?    A.  Ma 

Q.  The  detective  came  alone?    A.  All  aloaue. 

Q.  Did  jou  ever  see  Sherman  except  at  the  Woon?  A.  I 
didn't  see  him  any  other  place;  sometimes  om  the  street  when 
I  passed  be  came  from  the  court. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  uniform  of  a  policeman?    A.  Na 

Q.  Citizen's  clotihes?    A.  Gvtizen's  dothea 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Siheriman's  first  name  was?  A.  Charles, 
I  think. 

Q.  What  sort  of  work  was  he  doing,  when  you  saw  him;  was 
he  doing  police  work? 

Th€*  Chairman. —  Say,  if  you  know,  whether  he  was  or  not? 

A  I  couldn't  tell 

Q.  DM  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  saw  him  coming 
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fronTconrt?  A.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  lie  was  down  in  the  court; 
I  seen  him  coming  down. 

Q.  What  court?    A.  In  the  station-house,  I  mean. 

Q.  In  the  station-house!?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  going  into  the  sta±ion-heuse?  A.  Yes;  I 
seen  him  often  go  into  the  station-house,  and  go  out  of  it. 

Q.  Trott,  yon  say,  kept  the  saloon  before  yon  did?  A!.  Y«% 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Trott  paid  any  money  to  Mjt. 
German?  A.  Yes,  siir;  he  saM  to  me  that  we  hare  to  keep 
together. 

Mr  Bansom. — I  abject  to  that 

Mr.  Moss. —  We  are  not  trying  a  ease,  Judge  Ransom!  These 
are  the  first  witnesses  that  we  have  produced  on  the  subject  of 
the  blackmail  of  saloons.  Becognizing  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  voluntary  witnesses,  I  think  we  have  the  right,  when  they 
are  on  the  stand,  to  get  all  the  dues  that  we  can. 

The  Chairman.— As  I  und1erstanid,  yo«u  also  expeet  to  psrove  the 
fact  by  Mr.  Trott  himself. 

Mr.  Moss. — We  have  sent  over  for  Mr.  Trott 

Mr.  Hansom. —  Then  let  him  trot  in. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  knowledge  you  have  that  Trott  paid,  because 
he  told  you? 

Mr.  Bansom. —  But  the  chairman  excludes  that. 

The  Chairman. —  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  pxit  in  th*fc 
evidence,  unless  we  find  that  we  can  not  get  it  any  other  way. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  known  the  saloon  before  you  bought  fflt 
A.  I  hadn't  known  the  saloon  at  all ;  I  was  a  stranger  when  I 
bought  it 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  paid  these  moneys  to  Mr.  Shaaman, 
AM  you  have  any  difficulty  about  doing  business  on  Sraidaj] 
excepting  that  one  arrest?    A.  I  never  was  airreBted;  now. 

,       By  Mr.  Bansom: 

Q.  You  said  you  had  seen  Mr.  Shterman  going  down  to  the  sta- 
tion-house?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Tpoitt  going  down  there?  A.  Yes,  some- 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  else  go  down  there^  except  M& 
Shermaai  and  Mr.  Trott?  A-  Well,  I  seen  hSim  going  down  wifli 
policemen,  often. 

Q.  You  have  seen  other  people  go  down  to  the  staitiioairhoaj^f 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Been  down  there  yourself  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  DM  your  husband  ever  go  dftwn  there?    A.  My  husband  got 
arrested  once,  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  he  ever  go  down  when  he  was  not  aarested?    A*  No,  sic. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  he  ever  show  you  his  badge?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  seen  the 
badge  on  him. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  it  sa$d  on  the  badge?  A.  Well,  I  didn't 
look;  I  seen  he  had  a  badge. 

Q.  Describe  the  badge  as  well  as  yon  can?  A.  Well,  it  was 
Mod  of  large. 

Q.  Like  the  Shield?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Square  shield?  A.  Yes,  sir;  something  Kke  a  policeman's 
shield;  a  little  smaller. 

Q.  Have  yon  observed  the  shield  that  was  on  the  witness, 
Policeman  Morrison?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  see  a  police  officer  over  there;  was  it  like  that?  A. 
BOfaeiMng  like  it  ! 

Q.  The  same  color?   A.  I  think  it  was  smaller,  a  little  smaller. 

Mr.  Moss. —  They  have  changed  the  badges. 

Senator  Cantor. — We  will  take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact 

Carl  August  Sentz,  called  by  the  State,  as  a  witness*  being  duJjR 
won?,  tesrtifieid  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Tfoue  previous  witmess  was  your  wife,  wa®  shle  n)ot?  A.  Yea* 
sir. 

Q.  You  and  your  wife  kept  thils  saloon  at  732  Oortlandt  avenue, 
In  this  city,  did  you  not?  A*  This  time  I  was  not  majrriled  to  my 
wife. 

Q.  But  you  were  there?  A.  I  was  there  attending  to  the 
business. 

Q.  Attending  to  the  business  of  the  saloon?  A.  Ye®,  sir;  my 
wife  was  a  widow  and  she  ran  the  saloon,  and  I  attended  it  with 
her. 

Q.  Do  yom  know  &  police  officer  by  the  name  of  Charles  Shei> 
man?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  a  police  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Attached  to  the  station  at  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth 
street?  A-  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  street  and  Third  avenue; 
I  saw  him  the  time  I  was  arrested;  they  arrested  me,  one  of  them 
other  policemen,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Sherman  at  the  station. 

Q.  Tell  us  any  transactions  that  you  had!  with  Mr.  Sherman? 
A.  I  only  can  tell  that  Mr.  Trott  gave  a  recommendation  of  Mr. 
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Shefrtnan  and  said  he  would  send  a  man  ov&*  there  and  we  shaH 
give  sofrnething  every  month,  and  then  he  will  protect  us;  then 
afterward  Mr.  Sherman  caime  over  there,  and  my  wife  gave 
himi  $5,  and  he  showed  up  every  month;  he  didn't  stop,  in  the 
other  times,  very  seldom,  only  when  the  time  was  to  collect  the 
money;  then  he  wotuld  show  up. 

Q.  You  are  clear  and  positive  that  $5  a  month  was  paid  to 
Mr.  Sherman  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Q.  And  he  was  a  police  officer  ?    A.  Yes*,  sir. 

Q.  During  th#t  time  when  you  paid  the  f  5  a  month,  did  yon 
keep  youtr  saloon  open  on  Sundays  ?  A.  We  got  closed  from 
the  front 

Q.  But  the  back  door  was  open  ?  A*  Well,  it  was  not  ope% 
but  we  let  people  in. 

Q.  And  sold  them  liquor  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lager  beer  ?    A.  Yes;  there  was  very  little  business  there. 

Q.  But  there  was  some  bpsiness  ?    A.  Yes. 

Crossrexaimination  by  Mr.  Hansom: 

Q.  What  is  your  bmsinesis  now  ?    A.  Machinist 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed  ?  A.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  —  right  here  by  the  bridge. 

Q.  Park  Bow  ?  A.  No,  William  street;  188  William  street, 
by  Mr.  Lippman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  married  ?    A.  Three  years. 

Q.  The  lady  who  is  now  your  wife  was  a  widow?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  keeping  this  saloon  when  you  married  her  ?  A. 
No;  she  gave  up  the  saloon,  and  after  that  we  were  married,  the 
same  year. 

Q.  Were  you  the  barkeeper  when  she  was  keeping  the  saloon  ? 
A.  Yes,  sor. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  the  money  to  Sherman,  I  asked  you  ?  A.  I 
guess  two  or  three  times.  * 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  present  when  you  paid  him  besides  you 
and  Sherman  ?    A  Only  between  us  three. 

Q.  Did  he  hold  his  hand  out  in  the  front,  or  did  he  put  ft 
Oehind  him  ?    A.  No;  he  held  it  out  in  front 

Q.  He  held  it  out  in  front  up  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  Sherman  was  a%  police  officer  ?    A.  Yess,  sfe 

Q.  Did  he  wear  a  uniform  ?    A.  No;  he  was  in  private  clotheeL 

Q.  He  didn't  wear  any  uniform?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you  he  was  a  police  officer?    A.  Mr.  Hen.  Tfcott 

Q.  Mr.  Trott  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  else  ?    A.  Well,  I  heard  it  from  the  neighbors 

Q.  Some  of  the  neighbors  said  he  was  a  police  officer  ?  A* 
[Yes,  sir;  they  said,  "  That  is  the  ward  detectivan 
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I|r.  Eaasom. — Somebody  said  he  was  the  ward  detective. 
A  jgr  might  have  said  thai  Jh£  Was  something  else, 1  supposet  too. 

By  the  Chairman* 

Q.  Bid  you  see  a  badge  on  him,  a  shield  ?    A.  Yes,  sfe  \ 
Q.  A  policeman's  shield  ?    A.  Inside, 

,  Q.  A  policeman's  shield  ?    A.  I  don't  know   what  was  on 
there, 

Charles  Busea\  ealkd  by  the  State  as  a  witness^  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows:  j 

Ddreat  examination,  by  Mir.  Moss: ' 

(The  answers  ware  mteitppeteid  by  the  chairman.) 

Q.  Where  do  y<m  live?    A*  Three  hundred  and  tweafy-flve 
East  Fifth  street 
■t    Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  I  was  a  beer  bottler. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  amy  disorderly  houses?  A.  Ye»j  in 
lots  of  them. 

Q.  Within  thie  last  two  years?    A.  In  the  last  yeaa\ 

Q.  That  was  in  your  business  capacity,  supplying  beer,  was  it 
not?    A.  Yes;  in  my  business  as  a  beer  bottler. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  houses  were  open  and  doing 
business?    A.  Yes;  all  of  them, 

Q.  Please  name  the  houses  that  come  to  your  memory?  A. 
Seventy  Forsyth  street,  56  Bivington  street. 

Q.  Any  others?    A.  I  have  been  in  miore  than  100. 

Q.  Now,  give  the  names  of  them?  A.  The  whole  blodk  in 
First  street,  from  the  Bowery  to  Second  avenue;  on  the  south 
side  of  the  block  there  were  four  houses,  and  on  the  north  side, 
nothing  but  houses  of  that  description;  all  open  and  doing  busi- 
ness. \ 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  name  some  more?  A.  No  30  Houston  street 
was  another;  104  Fourth  street;  there  were  only  two  girls  in  that 
house;  almcsh  all  of  them  were  houses;  first  comes  a  cigar  store, 
then  a  saloon,  and  all  the  others  are  houses  of  Hi-fame ;  all  these 
were  open. 

By  Senatxsir  Canton 

Q.  What  petriod  are  you  speaking  of  now?  rAL  That  was  until 
the  1st  of  December,  until  Captain  Gross  oame  there,  and  he 
wouldn't  take  protection^  and  they  had  to  move. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  Up  to  that  time  they  were  all  open?    31  Yes,  sir. 
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<J.  Now,!  ask  you  tfo  Blame  soimie  of  these  cafes  m  which  there 
were  prwtiftutes,  and  where  immacal  practices  were  carried  on  ? 
A,  I  want  to  be  very  caireful  aJbout  that;  they  were  inside,  and  I 
couldn't  see  them.  , 

Q.  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  several  cafes;  52  East 
Fourth  street,  do  you  know  thait  place?  A.  Yes;  I  delivered 
beer  there; 

Q.  Kept  by  Flora  Walters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  Do  you  know  whether  Flora  Walters  paid  anything  to,  the 
police?    A.  She  paid  $15  a  month  to  Detective  Hooh.  . 

By  Mr.  Hansom: 

Q.  Wfey  not  ask  him  how  he  knows  it?  A.  He  went  around 
about  on  the  5th,  making  his  tonus  of  ail  the  houses  of  ill-fame, 
and  on  one  occasion  she  didn't  have  monjey ;  on  the  5th,  she  didn't 
have  money;  Hoch  is  a  German,  or  he  speaks  Geaanan  well,  ansd 
he  sadd,  u  It  you.  dcotf  t  want  to  have  trouble,  I  will  oome  to-mor- 
row, but  look  out  that  you  have  moniey  then; "  he  was  speaking 
English  to  her,  and  I  understood  what  he  said,  but  not  exactly, 
or  accurately,  word  for  word. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  why' you 
might:  not  ask  Mm  the  natural  inquiry  which  suggests  itself  to 
my  mind,  ais  to  how  it  is  that  he  undefrstood  Hocih,  if  hie  can  not 
Bpeak  English  to-day? 

Ute  Witness^— I  didn't  understand:  eveaeytiung. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  much  of  that  dfd  yon  understand!?  A:,  I  understood 
Mm  to  say,  "I  come  to-morrow  evening; r  I  haaid  him  mj 

"Money." 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  No.  6  East  Eighth  street;  was  fKait 
kept  by  Max  Rosenthal?    A,  (Not  interpreted) ;  yea 

The  following  answers  aand  questions  were  not  interpreted 
except  where  noted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Max  Rosenthal  paid  any  money  to  tik© 
police?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  dikl  he  pay)?    A.  Thirty-five  dollars^ 

By  the  Ohairman: 
Q.  When?    A,  A  montii. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q;  How  do  you  know  that;  tell  us  how  you  Snow  K?    X.  (Infer* 
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preted.)  Why,  I  know;  I  go  there  the  whole  year  and  have  busi- 
ness with  them  and  visit  them;  we  talked  together;  that  is  how  I 
know  it 

Q.  You  know  it  by  your  intimate  relation  with  Rosenthal;  is 
that  it?    A.  I  know  it  because  Rosienttol  told  me  it  himself. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  move  to  strike  that  out  now. 

Mir.  Moss. —  No;  let  it  stand  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  Chairman. —  I  think  as  long  as  it  is  on  the  record,  that  it 
might  as  well  stay  there,  with  leave  to  you  to  move  to  strike  it  out 
in  case  they  do  not  produce  Rosenthal  on  the  stand;  it  might  be 
used  to  corroborate  hiis  evidence. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  No.  246  East  Sixth  street,  kept  by 
Berthold  Rosenthal?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Berthold  Rosenthal  kept  any  place 
and  paid  any  money  — 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  wish  to  record  an  objection  to  bis  testifying 
to  any  hearsay  from  the  proprietor  of  this  saloon. 

Senator  Bradley.— Ask  him  if  he  knows. 

The  Chairman. — Ask  him  whether  he  saw  any  money  paid. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Berthold  Rosenthal  pay  any  money?  A. 
(Interpreted.)  I  never  did,  but  the  people  told  me  about  it  .' 

Q.  Who  told  you? 

Mr.  Ransom, —  I  object. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  want  to  know  who  to  subpoena. 

The  Chairman. —  The  objection  is  overruled.  It  is  not  evidence 
though,  except  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  persons  who  know. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  withdraw  the  objection,  if  that  is  the  purpose 
of  that  question. 

Q.  Now,  who  told  you?  A.  (Interpreted.)  Nobody  but  Rosen- 
thal himself  told  me  that;  Mr.  Swartz  told  me  he  paid  $40  a 
month. 

By  the  ©hafraa«»: 

Q.  Where  was  Swarta?    A.  (Interpreted.)  He  lives  in  my  house, 

325  East  Fifth  street  : 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  Swartz  told  you  that  he  paid  f  40  a  m(mth;?    !A.  Tes,  gfp. 
Q.  How  about  Mrs.  Klauser?    A.  (Interpreted.)  She  used  to 
have  a  cafe  at  No.  273  HJouston  street;  tta?e  sibie  had  to  pay  $8 

monttily. 

'  ■* .'  ( 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Who  told  you  so?  A  She  told  me  so;  in  my  business  I 
am  told  that  all  the  timei. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 


Q.  You  are  told  that  all  the  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  persons  whom  you  hme  mentioned,  Moira  Walter^ 
Max  Rosenthal  and  Berthold  Rosenthal  and  Mrs.  Klauser,  what 
business  were  they  doing?  A.  (Interpreted*)  They  had  ea£ts 
with  girls. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  May  I  ask  a  few  questions? 

The  Chairman. —  Certainly. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of  these  persons  that  yom 
have  named,  Flora  Walter^  and  the  two  Rosenthals,  Swartz  and 
Mm  Klauser?  A.  (Interpreted.).  I  don't  know  where  Klauser 
Uvea;  Swartz  lives  still  in  his  place;  Berthold  Rasfenth&l  is  still 
in  his  place;  Max  Rosenthal  has  moved  from  Eighth  to  Forarfli 
street,  and  Flora  Walter  has  got  a  candy  store  at  708  Eleventh 
avenue.  1 

Q.  You  have  seen  all  these  persons  very  recently,  I  suppose? 
A.  (Interpreted.)  I  saw  them  almost  every  day;  every  week~     * 

Q.  You  have  seen  them  all  within  a  week,  have  you?  A. 
Excepting  Klauser;  I  haven't  seen  him  for  some  time. 

Q.  But  the  others  you  hiave  seen  withjin  a  week?    A*  Yes. 

The  Chairman.— Mr.  Goff,  have  you  gotten  out  of  thik  witness 
all  that  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Gaff.—  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.—  It  seems  to  me  tiiere  is  mora  that  ycu  might 
get 

Mr.  Goff.— jtt  is  very  difficuJl 

Amelia  Sentz,  recalled  by  the  State,  further  testifies: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Have  you  looked  over  the  dates  of  the  time  yoni  had  a 
saloon  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  .Are  you  certain  now  what  the  date  was  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  give  it  ?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  to 
1890. 

The  Chairman. —  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Mosis. —  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  have  a  very  interesting  and  somewhat  conspicu- 
ous witness  that  I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  in  the  ordinary 
way  —  Mr.  Gombassy. 

L.  168 
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*   Sfax  J^s^v^[f  oajled  fy  Oie  State  as  a  wlftess,  Being  duly 
awofrn,  ^esfineS  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Gofft 

Q.  Yon  are  prepared  to  give  the  police  department  of  this  dfey 
a  good  character,  are  you  not,  Mr,  Gtombais^y  ?    A.  What  is  it  t 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  yon  prepared  to  give  the  police  departm&rt  of  this  city 
a  good  character  ?    A.  I  don't  know  what  yon  mean  by  that. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Give  them  a  good  character,  by  testifying  as  to  their  hon- 
esty and  their  efficient?    AL I  don't  knjow  about  that 
Q.  You  don't  know  about  that  ?    A.  No. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  we  want  to  have  is  not  character  but  truth}  y&a 
understand  that  ?    A.  Yes4  sir* 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  been  the  keeper  of  several  ndfe3  resorts  In  ftis 
city  ?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  have  been  the  keeper  of  resorts  ?  A.  That  la  right; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  object  to  the  woa^d  "  noted  "  ?    A.  I  do,  sir, 

Q.  Where  have  you  kept  these  places  ?    A.  All  over  the  city. 

Q.  All  over  the  city  ?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  places  have  been  concert-rooms  ?  A.  Some  of  them 
concerts,  some  of  them  restaurants. 

Q.  You  have  some  brothers  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  their  names  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  ?  A.  One  of  them  is  Ignatz,  the  other  is  Jacob, 
Alexandra"  and  Morris. 

Q.  Is  that  all  ?    A  Tliat  is  all. 

Q.  Sure  you  have  got  the  whole  of  tihem?    A  Thaft  is  aJL 

Q.  And  they  were  all  engaged  in  keeping  these  places  ?  A 
Oh,  no. 

Q.  I  beg  pardon;  how  many  ?    A.  Myself, 

Q.  Only  yourself  ?    A.  Yesi,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  rest  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  ?  X.  Yea^ 
sir. 

Q.  What  business  ?    A.  Restaurant. 

Q.  Where  are  their  restaurants  ?    A.  Second  avenue  is  one. 

Q.  Second  avenue  ?    A.  Third  avenue  is, one, 

Q.  Third  avenue  ?    A  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  else  ?    2l  And  myself.    : 

Q.  Where  is  your  restaiurant  at  the  present  Hme  ?  2L  ¥w* 
hundred  and  seventy-six  Houston  stareet 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business  af  keeping  con- 
cert halls  or  restaurants?    A.  About  10  yearn 

Q.  In  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Within  that  period  of  time,  how  many  times  have  yon  bow 
arrested?    A.  Arrested;  thiat  is  a  bard  thing  to  tell}  I  guess  < 


By  Senator  Bradley:  '  » 

Q.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  tell,  and  yet  it  is  only  once?    A.  Ym 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Only  once  in  the  10  years?    A*  Only  once  fia  10  years, 

Q.  Who  arrested  yon  then?    A,  Ini&pector  Mclaughlin. 

Q.  What  were  you  arrested  for?  A,  Well,  ttue  charge  WN| 
disorderly  house. 

Q.  For  keeping  a  disorderly  house?    A  Ye& 

Q.  Where  was  the  alleged  disorderly  house?    A.  It  was  nok 

Q.  It  was  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  Where  was  it  situated,  the  house  that  waa  charged  a&  being 
disorderly?    A*  Two  hundred  and  seven  Bowery. 

Q.  Didn't  you  keep  a  place  up  near  Harlem;  Bridge  at  one  timet, 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  one  of  your  brothers?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Harlem  Bodge  Hall?    A.  No,  sir.      ........ 

Q.  Nothing  to  do  with  any  place  on  Third  avenue  near  Harlem 
bridge?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  any  one  connected  with  you  in  business?    A«  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  for  10  years  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  drtniai 
in  your  place?    A.  No — yes,  sk\ 

Q.  Did  you  always  have  a  license?    A.  Yes,  sk\ 

Q.  You  sold  on  Sundays  as  well  aa  other  days?  A  Jfaf  I 
never  sold  on  Sundays. 

Q.  Never  kept  your  place  open  on  Sunday?  A.  Kept  it  open; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  What?    A.  Kept  it  open. 

Q.  Kept  it  open  for  all  persons  who  would  go  in  there?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  sell  on  Sundays?    A.  Weiss  beer. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  coffee?    A.  Well,  not  in  the  concert,  net 

Q*  Well,  young  ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  your  plaoe? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  serving  drinks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Used  they  appear  in  evening  dress  or  shojrt  skirt®?  A*  On 
the  stage,  you  mean?  " 
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["  C&  3iywEea*e?    X.  Kb,  no;  they  were  all  <iresse3  respectably. 

Q.  Respectably,  of  course;  but  didn't  young  maidens  who 
attended  your  place  serve  up  drinks  to  the  gentlemen?  A,  No; 
no  girls  were  serving;  no* 

Q.  They  drank  with  the  gentlemen?  A.  Well,  when  they 
came  in  with  a  gentleman  they  drank  with  the  gentleman. 

Q.  And  when  they  were  invited  by  gentlemen,  they  drank? 
A  They  could  drink;  yes. 

Q.  Had  you  a  wine-room  in  connection  with  your  concert  hall? 
1A  No,  sir. 
,    Q.  Kb  wine-room?    A  No. 

Q.  You  had  no  wine-room,  you  say?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  closed  up  your  place  tight  and  fast  every  nlgfcit  sut 
1  o'clock?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Never  violated  the  Excise  Law?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Notf  did  you  violate  the  Excise  Law  on  Sunday?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  had  a  call  from  a  policeman  in  your  place? 
!A  I  had  a  right  to  keep  open  on  Sundays. 

Q.  You  didn't  sell  liquor  though?    A  No;  I  didn't  sell  liquor. 

Q.  I  say,  now,  did  you  have  any  visits  from  policemen  in  your 
place?    A  From  policemen? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  Not  as  I  know  of;  no. 

Q.  You  were  always  attending  to  your  business?  &L  Well,  I 
don't  know  no  policemen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  men  in  New  York  called  poJtee- 
men?    A  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  in  your  place?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  niever  acts  of  disorder  there  that  required  their 
presence?    A.  Outside  there  was;  yes. 

Q.  Outside  of  your  place?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  people  who  were  in  your  place  got  disorderly  and 
you  put  them  out?    A.  Myself. 

Q.  Turned  them  over  to  the  police  ?    A  That  is  right 

Q.  And  that  is  the  nearest  you  have  ever  been  to  the  police 
in  New  York  ?    A  Well,  pretty  near. 

Q.  Of  course,  the  police  never  called  to  see  if  you  closed  up 
at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  ?    A.  Always. 

Q.  Never  sold  afterward?    A.  I  closed  at  1  o'clock. 

Q.  And  the  music  stopped  ?    A.  The  music  stopped. 

Q.  .And  the  lights  were  turned  down  ?    A.  Every  nigh*. 

Q.  And  the  gentlemen  and  the  young  ladies  were  all  gone  Out 
in  the  street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  1  o'clock  ?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  very  friendly  relations  with  the  police,  have 
yon  not  ?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Haven't  yon  been  friendly  with  them  ?  A  Just  so  much 
as  you  or  the  next  man. 
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Q!.  TO«y  Wave  always  treated  yon  nicely  ?    A.  TEey  tad  no 
business  to  treat  me  any  offier  way. 
Q.  But  they  hare  treated  yon  nicely  T    A.  The  same  as  I 

dCSGTTC. 

Q.  You  deserved  the  treatment  tb     goiiee  gave  you  ?    A. 

fSes,  sir. 

By  the  Ghairtaait: 

Q.  Did  the  police  treat  you  In  a  friendly  way  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Nicely  ?  A.  They  had  no  business  to  treat  me  an£  other 
way. 

Q.  Did  they  treat  you  nicely  ?    A.  They  liad  to. 

Q.  Did  they  ?    A.  I  guess  so.  _ 

Q.  Don't  you  know  how  you  were  treated  by  the  police  ?  2EL 
Just  the  same  as  any  other  man. 

Q,  Were  you  treated  nicely  by  the  police,  or  otherwise  ?  A. 
Just  the  aame  as  any  other  man;  I  don't  know  what 'you  call 
ndeely* 

Q»  Ehen  you  refuse  to  answer  the  question  ?  A.  I  do  not; 
w&at  is  the  question. 

Q.  Were  you  treated  wmfy  by  #*e  %Moe  ?  A.  IShey  neve* 
haamed  me  an^ 

,,By  Mc  QoSk 

Q.  Tbey  never  matte  any  coan^aint  agalii&l:  yom  T  S&  Weft,  1 
guess  they  did. 

Q.  How  many  ?    A.  T3iat  I  don't  know. 

Q.  So  numerous  that  you  can  not  remember  ?  ^j??^  J^MSB 
made  somei  complaints,  I  guess. 

Q.  How  many,  20  ?    A*  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Forty  ?    A.  I  don't  know  that  either.  ,  , 

Q.  You  have  never  been  convicted  of  any;  of  fEe  oomplainjf 
they  made  against  you  ?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Was  your  place  ever  raided  ?    A  Yes,  w& 

Q.  By  whom  ?    A.  Captain  McLaughlin,  i 

Q.  Only  once  ?    A.  Once. 

Q.  Only  once  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

jQ.  And  you  have  never  been  convicted  for  t&fciti  rlddt  AL  Noi 
sir. 

Q.  Never  flLned  ?    A  Never  fined;  no. 

Q.  And  after  they  raided  you,  you  went  back  to  the  old  standi 
and  oondueted  business  in  the  .same  way  ?    A.  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  yotu  go  back  to  the  old  pla«ce  ?  A.  No;  I  couldn't  get 
no  license. 
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Q.  You  opened  up  in  another  place  ?    S.  No,  sir. 

Q-  How  long  did  you  remain  out  of  business  ?  A.  Fofr  tfiret 
peam;  I  am  out  of  business  now. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  for  those  three  years  ?  A.  Sporting 
around. 

Q.  Living  luxuriously  upon  the  result  of  your  business  enter* 
prise  ?    A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  poiiioeman  ever  approached  you  for  a  drink,  did  he  T 
&L  No. 

Q.  Nor  he  never  asked  you  for  a  $5  bill  ?    A.  Never. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  anything  about  paying  money,  so  much 
a  month,  to  the  police  ?    A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it  ?    A.  Well,  I  heard  some  talk. 

Q.  From  whom  ?  A.  From  what  I  read  in  the,  papers,  some 
disorderly  houses. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  visit  from  these  gentlemen  called 
m&vd  men? 

The  Chairman. —  Ward  detectives. 

Mr.  "Goff . —  Did  you  ever  have  any  visits  from  them?  A.  WeB, 
yea.  ! 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  their  visits?    A.  Nothing. 

Q.  What  did  they  go  into  your  place  for?  A-  Well*  I  &c*rt 
Icnow. 

Q.  To  look  around?    A.  I  don't  know,  I 

Q.  Did  they  talk  with  you?  A.  They  might  have  said,  "dsad 
ironing,"  that  is  aU. 

Q.  And  bowed  themselves  out  again?    A*  That  is  all. 

Q.  How  often  did  the  ward  men  visit  you?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  It  is  so  very  freq«esit?    A.  Ten  years  is  a  long  time. 

Q.  And  you  kept  the  places  that  you  have  kept  in  New  York 
tor  10  yeans,  and  you  know  —  by  the  way,  you  read  the  papers? 
A-  Yes,  sdr. 

Q.  You  have  read  of  yourself  being  called  the  notorious  Max 
Gomba-ssy?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  have  laughed  over  thai:  frequently  with  your 
fcaends?    A.  So  I  do. 

Q.  And  you  have  read  of  yourself  as  being  the  keeper  of  the 
most  notorious  places  in  New  York,  have  you  not?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Arid,  in  fact,  you  have  seen  yourself  charged  in  the  news- 
papers with  keeping  the  worst  dives  in  New  York,  haven't  you? 
A.  Charges;   yes.  , 

Q.  And  yon  never  demanded  a  retraction  from  the  newspapers 
iptiat  dhaarged  you  with  Being  the  worst  divekeeper  in  New  York? 
QL  I  don't  care  if  they  called  it  to-day. 

Q.  How  is  that?    A.  They  can  call  it  to-day. 
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^Q.  But  you  have  never  denied  it?    A.  No.1     ~  .  ,  „ 

<&  And  you,  beiftg  called  in  public  the  wo*st  and  lowest  dive- 
keeper  in  Hew  York,  and  keeping  the  worst  and  lowest  dives, 
have  never  been  interfered  witb,  in  my  manner,  by  the  police  of 
this  city,  except  on  one  occasion;  is  that  so?  A.  Once  I  was 
pulled;  yes. 

Q.  Once  you  were  pulled?    A,  Yea 

Q.  In  10  years?    A.  Yes.  _        

Q.  And  you  have  had  nothing,  except  tbiat  one  occasion,  tm?  nfiee 
treatment  from  the  police?    A.Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  not  now  prepared  to  state  on  the  witness  stand 
what  you  stated  to  me  over  there  a/t  the  window,  that  you  were 
prepared  to  swear  to  the  good  character  and  reputation  of  the 
(police  <rf  this  city?    A.  What? 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  to  that?    A.  What? 

Q.  To  the  good  character  and  reputation  of  the  police  of  this 
city?    A.  To  my  knowledge;  yes. 

Q.  To  their  honesty  and  uprightness?    A.  To  my  knowledge, 

JFWL 

Q.  They  never  attempted  to  do  or  say  anything  wrong  to  you? 
A.  No.  '  : 

Q.  Never  even  suggested  the  payment  of  any  money?  A. 
Never. 

Q.  Or  the  taking  from  you  of  even  a  cigar?  A.  Well,  I  never 
offered  him  any.  ■ 

Q.  But  they  never  asked  you  for  any  money?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Or  for  a  eigar,  even?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Bo  far  as  you  know,  distinguished  citizen  of  New  York  as 
you  are,  you  can  state  before  this  Senate  investigating  committee, 
that  the  police  department,  and  the  police  of  this  city,  are  with- 
out blame;  is  that  so?    A.  From  my  sight;  yea, 

Q.  From  your  observation?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Arid  your  experience?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

By  the  Chairman!! 

Q.  Did  these  ward  men  come  fo»  you  as  often  m  oftee  a  month? 
A.  I  really  don't  know. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection?  A.  Once  in  a  while  they 
would  come  in. 

Q.  They  would  drop  in,  from  thne  to  time?  A.  To  see  H  every- 
thing goes  all  right;  yes. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  purpose  or  object  in  ciomdng  in  there? 
A.  Not  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  said  just  now,  to  see  if  everything  is  all  right?  A 
That  lis  t*he$r  business. 
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Q.  Wiiat  did  yc*a  mem?  A.  I  had  a  concert;  and  tifiere  were 
tots  of  people  in  there,  and  they  would  come  in. 

Q.  How  long  would  they  stay,  each  man?    A,  A  few  milnutea. 

Q.  And  go  right  oxit  again?    A.  Yes,  sir.' 

Q.  The  character  of  your  various  establishments  was  fanown, 
was  it  not,  to  the  police  force  of  the  city?  A.  It  was  known  fa 
everybody. 

Q.  A  matter  of  public  notoriety?  A.  It  was  not  pmblife 
notoriety,   f 

By  Senator  BraicHey: 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  give  the  detectives  even  a  drink  of  beer? 
A.  I  never  give  nobody  a  drink  unless  he  pays  for  it 

Mr.  Jerome. —  There  is  nothing  else  to  submit  for  the  day; 
will  you  kindly  ask  the  witnesses  who  are  under  subpoena  tk> 
appear  to-morrow  morning  at  half -past  10. 

The  Chairman. —  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  the  day  amd  moit 
examined,  will  appear  here  to-morrow  morning  ait  half-part  10 
o'clock,  to  which  tame  this  committee  stands  adjourned. 


Proceedings  of  the  twenty-third  meeffing  of  the  committee,  held 
in  the  Gourt  of  Connmon  Pleas,  part  HI,  in  the  County  Court 
House,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Friday,  June  8,  1894,  jst 
10:30  a.  m. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Oomuor,  Jacob 
A.  Cantor,  Daniel  Bradley  and  George  W.  Robertsion,  of  the 
committee.  John  W.  Goff,  W.  Travers  Jerome  amd  Frank  Moiss, 
of  counsel  for  the  committee.  Delancey  Nieoll  and  Bastus  S. 
Ransom,  of  counsel  for  the  police  board. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  want  to  correct  an  impressiooi  apparently 
that  has  prevailed  throughout  some  of  the  newspapers,  in  refer- 
ence to  some  sjfcatements  I  made  yesterday,  in  regard  to  Captain 
Siebert.  According  to  one  or  two  of  the  publications  that  I  have 
seen  this  morning,  I  am  stated  as  having  said  that  no  accusation 
was  made  against  him.  What  I  did  intend  to  say  was  that  the 
accusations  were  not  as  serious  as  those  against  some  of  the 
other  captains,  an<d,  therefore,  no  special  exception  should  be 
made  in  his  c&se. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  That  is  what  I  understand,  but  I  have  not  read 
the  papers  of  this  morning. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  am  mentioned  as  saying  there  is  no 
charge  against  Captain  Siebert. 
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Louis  Munzinger,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn>  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Gaff: 

Q.  How  mamy  times  have  you  been  subpoenaed  here?  AL  Uhis- 
is  the  second  lime,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  appear  the  first  time?  A.  The  first  sub- 
poena was  mislaid;  it  was  handed  to  me  the  same  evening  I  was 
to  appear  the  same  day. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  tha/t  the  subpoena  was  not  served  upon 
you  the  day  before  the  subpoena  called  for  your  services?  A. 
]tf o,  sir. 

Q/You  didn't  come  here  afterward  to  inquire  about  it?  A. 
Well,  I  doin't  know;  I  was  here;  my  name  was  not  called. 

Q.  I  have  called  your  name  half  a  dozen  times — I  called  your 
name  half  a  dozen  times  in  this  court?  A.  I  was  here;  the  sub- 
poena calls  for  Wednesday  I  believe,  and  it  was  served  om  me 
Wednesday  evening.  » 

Q-  You  received  a  subpoena  duces  tecuim  to  produce  a  roll  or 
roster  of  the  membership  of  the  Pequiod  dub?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  a  position  in  the  Pequod  Qlub?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position?    A.  Treasurer. 

Q.  Who  is  the  secretary  of  that  club?  A.  The  secretary  is,  I 
believe  —  Benjamin  Doll  was  one. 

Q.  What  is  he  —  what  position  does  he  occupy?  A.  He  Is 
recording  secretary. 

Q.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  preserve  the  roll  of  membership  ?  !AL 
The  board  of  disrectors. 

Q.  Is  there  not  some  individual  officer  whose  duly  it  is  to 
keep  the  membership  record?    A.  I  believe  it  is  the  secretary1* 

Q.  Is  it  the  secretary  you  mentioned  now  —  Doll  ?  A^  I  believe 
it  is. 

Q.  How  do  you  spell  his  name?    A.  Do-1-1. 

Q.  Where  is  his  residence?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  is  his  place  of  business?    A.  That  I  don't  taw. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  Pequod  Club  since  tts 
organization,  haven't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  Mr.  Doll  been  a  member?  A!.  Sinoe  to 
organization. 

Q.  And  you  tell  us  you  don't  know  where  the  secretary  of  1fee 
club  lives  or  what  his  business  is?  A,  Yes,  sir;  I  know  where 
his  business  is. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked  you?  A.  He  is  employed  in  the  sar- 
rogate's  office;  I  do  not  know  what  employment  he  has  there. 

Q.  You  knew  when  I  asked  you  what  his  business  waa;  joo 
understood  what  I  meant?    A.  No;  not  exactly. 
L.  169 
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Q.  You  did  not?    A.  Mo,  ,,    .  ._       _ 

Q.  Then  you  say  he  is  iaa  somie  pfctefflon'  In  thk  surrogate's 
&ffice?    A,  Yes,  sir, 
.    Q.  In  this  county?    A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  who  is  tike  financial  secretary  of  itoe  organization? 
A.  Liechtenstein.  t 

Q.  Will  you  spell  it  please?    A.  L4i>4t.-t-e-n-s-t-e-i-n. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name  ?  A.  I  believe,  Abraham;  I  am 
certain. 

Q.  What  is  he  engaged  at;  what  does  he  do?  A.  I  believe  he 
is  in  the  surrogate's  office,  too.  s 

Q.  Do  you  know  Ms  residence?    A,  I  do  not 

Q.  Who  is  the  president  of  thle  club?    A.  John  G.  Sheehan. 

Q.  Is  that  the  police  commissioner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  vice-president?  A.  The  first  vice-president,  I 
believe,  is  Isaac  H.  Terrell.  ! 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Terrell's  occupation  or  business?  A.  Sash 
and  blind  making,  and  hardware. 

Q.  Where?.  A.  On  Eighth  avenue;  I  don't  know  the  number, 
between  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  streets. 

Q.  Who  is  the  second  vice-president?  A.  It  is  G.  T.  Spring- 
steed. 

Q.  What  is  his  occupation  or  business?  A.  I  believe  he  has 
an  iron  yasrd. 

Q.  Any  more  viee-presidents?  A.  I  think  not;  let  me  see;  I 
think  not 

Q.  You  are  the  treasurer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  port  wardens  of  New  York,  ain't  yon? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  officers  you  have  described,  are  there  any 
other  officers  in  that  club?    A.  Let  me  see. 

Q.  A  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  treasurer^  a  financial 
and  a  recording  secretary?  A.  I  think  there  is  a  corresponding 
secretary,  too. 

Q.  Who  is  the  corresponding  secretary  ?  A.  I  can  not  tell 
you  that,  except  the  officers  changed  this  year;  I  think  it  is  — 
I  don't  know  whether  it  is  Mr.  Hillman  or  Mr.  Tweed;  I  think 
it  is  Mr.  Tweed. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  printed  book,  containing  the  names  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Pequod  Olub  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a  printed  book  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  a  member  since  its  organization  ?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  printed  book  or  pamphlet,  containing 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  charter  members,  and  active 
members  of  the  organization  ?  A.  I  think  there  was  in  the 
beginning. 
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Q.  You  swore  a  moment  ago  there  was  not  ?  A.  Ton  asked 
me  a  printed  book  of  the  names  of  the  members. 

Q.  Yes;  I  asked  you  Whether  there  was  a  printed  book  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  members  of  the  organization?  A.  I 
said  there  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  bo&ks  like  that  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  book,  "  Pequod  Club  "  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  —  "Besident  members"?  A.  No> 
sir;  I  never  looked  as  far  as  that 

Q.  You  recognize  tihat,  " Charter y  members"?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  recognize  that;  I  never  knew  those  were  in  there. 

Q.  You  were  treasurer  of  that  organization  since  its  incep- 
tion, and  *you  never  knew  there  was  a  list  of  members  there  of 
the  club  ?    A.  No,  sir;  that  is  news  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  payments  for  the  preparation 
and  printing  of  this  book  called  "  The  Pequod  Olub "  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  treasurer  of  that  club  ?  A.  I  am  treasurer  and  aot 
under  the  supervision  of  the  boiard  of  directors. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  under  whose  supervision  you.  act;  I 
ask  you  whether  you  know  anything  about  the  payment  of  fund* 
for  these  books  of  the  Pequod  Club  ?    A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  You  think  these  books  would  be  printed  and  published  for 
nothing  ?    A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Who  else  would  pay  for  them  if  the  Pequod  Club  would  not 
pay  for  them  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  who  would  pay  for  thein; 
nobody,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Then  they  have  been  printed  and  published  gratis  ?  A. 
That  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  member  of  the  club  that  prints  those 
books  ?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Will  I  call  to  you  his  name;  John  J.  Daly,  267  Tenth!  avenue, 
New  York;  do  you  know  him  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  prints  and  publishes  those  books  fo* 
you  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  He  printed  and  published  that;  there's  his  name  ?  A.  M 
might  be;  I  don't  know  he  did. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  was  paid  for  them  ?  A.  If  he  printed 
them,  I  suppose  he  was. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that,  as  treasurer  of  the  club  ?    A.  No,  sLc 

Q.  Payments  were  made  by  you,  anyhow  ?  A.  Payments  may 
be  paid  out;  the  committee  orders  the  accounts,  and  I  pay  the 
face  value  of  the  bill;  I  may  have  paid  it  and  may  not^I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Have  you  youn  treasurer's  books?    A.  Ifo,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  are  they  ?  2L  They  are  in  the  place  where  fiicy 
belong. 

Q.  Where  ?    A.  In  the  Pequod  dub. 

Q.  Haven't  you  a  private  memorandum  book  as  treasurer  f 
SL  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  bank  account  as  treasurers  ?    A*  Yea^  sir; 

Q.  A  cheek-book  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  in  your  keeping  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  kept  the  accounts  since  the  organization  of 
*&£  club?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  !Nbw,  Mr.  Munzinger,  under  the  directions  of  the  committee^ 
you  will  please  bring  that  book  here,  too?  A.  I — it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  bring  t&at,  because  I  have  mo  right  to  do  that 

Q.  Yes,  it  is  youns>  6&r?  A.  I  have  no  right  to  bring  those  booksi 

Q.  Who  ha?  the  right?    A.  The  board  of  directors. 

Q.  Who  are  the  board  of  directors?  A.  I  can  not  name  them; 
I  can  name  a  few  of  them;  the  board  consists  of  19  members. 

By  Chairman  Lexow! 

Q.  Are  they  in  your  custody?  X  They  are  in  my  custody  as 
treasurer.  ' 

Q.  Then  as  they  are  in  your  custody,  Mr.  Munzinger,  you  are 
bound  to  bring  those  books  hene  whether  you  have  the  right  or 
not?    A.  I  do  not  think  I  have  the  right  to  do  so. 

Q.  We  will  see  whether  you  have  or  not?  A.  You  will  have  to 
force  me  to  do  it 

Q.  We  will  see  whether  the  State  of  New  York  cam  not  make 
you  produce  them  in  court?  A.  The  board  of  directors  has 
charge  of  them. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Has  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  been  served 
upon  this  witness  to  produce  them?  >    ,  t 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes,  sir. 

Ehe  Witness. — No;  the  subpoena  calls  to  produce  a  roll  of 
membership,  that  is  all? 

Q.  You  say  the  iotl  of  nuembersihip  is  not  in  your  custody?' 
I/L  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  other  books  are?    A.  As  treasurer;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  those  books  without  a  subpoena  duGes 
tecum,  or  will  you  compel  this  committee  to  serve  a  subpoena 
to  produce  them?  A*  I  have  no  right;  the  custody  lis  in  the 
board. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  being  in  the 
oorart  is  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  court,  precisely  as  if  a 
subpoena  duces  tecum  had  been  served  upon  him  for  this  busi- 
ness; the  only  function  of  the  subpoena  being  to  come  in  court 
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Sffie  person  Being  fa  court  fie  is  subject  to  Its  ordem  However, 
we  will  see. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Wont  you  have  to  show  that  the  subpoena 
duces  tecum  was  served  oai  him? 

Mr.  Goff. —  In  order  to  keep  the  record  we  — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think,  Mr.  Goff,  your  proposition  applies 
where  tike  books  aire  in  court  There  tie  witness  can  be  com- 
pelled to  produce  them,  tihiey  being  within  the  court,  yes;  but 
where  they  aire  away  from  the  courts  subpoena  duces  teeum 
has  got  to  be  served.    Were  you  wafting  for  any  thing? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes;  a  moment. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  might  read  this  while  we  are  waiting. 
(Handing  Mr.  Goff  a  letter.)  A  subpoena  duces  tecum  was 
served  on  the  witness  at  this  time  by  the  chairman.    ' 

Mr.  Goff. —  You  may  go,  Mr.  Munzingar. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  How  about  the  fee? 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  State  is  never  compelled  to  pay  a  fee 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Not  in  advance;  yes. 

Mr.  Goff.—  That  is  one  thing  the  people  relieve  us  at 

Serapio  Arteaga,  called  as  a  witness  on  befaalf  of  the  State^ 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mr.  Arteaga,  what  countryman  are  you?    A.  S8a-T 

Q.  Where  were  you  born?    A.  In  Cuba, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  city?  A.  I  have  been  here 
since  1851. 

Q.  In  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1891  did  you  open  a  saloon  in  this  city?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts?  A.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-two  Eighth 
avenue.  i 

Q.  And  near  what  street  is  that  ?  A.  Between  Twenty-seventh 
and  Twenty-eighth  streets. 

Q.  Speak  loudly,  please?  A.  Between  Twenty  s;venthi  and 
Twenty-eighth  streets;  | 

Q.  Did  you  procure  a  license  for  the  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  excise  board?    A.  Yes,-sir. 

Q.  And  you  cxpened  it  as  a  billiard  saloon  and  liquor  store? 
A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  Subsequently  did  you  endeavor  to  secure  a  concert  haH 
license?    A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Bid  you  try  to  secure  cue?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  refused  to  you  ?    A.  By  Mayor  Grant;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  did  you  run  the  place  as  a  concert  hall  ?  A.  I 
did,  sir. 
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Q.  TSefcre  opening  it  as  a  concert  hall,  did  you  see  any  polfes' 
official  in  that  precinct?    A.  I  did>  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  ycu  see?    A.  The  captain  in  the  Thirty-seventh 

street  station-house 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  his  name?  A.  I  can  next  remember  the  name;  it  was 
a  dark  coanplexioned  man  with  a  black  mustache,  stoutly  built,  and 
lie  wore  a  big  diamond  in  his  ring  and  scarf  pin. 

Q.  Would  you  know  his  name  if  you  heard  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  youi  saw  him?    A,  It  was  in  September. 

Q.  Of  the  year  1891?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him?  A.  No,  I  think  it  was  1890;  I  think 
it  was  1890;  the  date. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  ham?  A*  At  the  station-house  in  the 
office. 

Q.  Was  it  Captain  Price?  A.  I  could  not  be  sure  of  the  name; 
if  I  saw  the  gentleman  I  would  know  him. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  see  him?    A.  In  the  afternoon. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  there?  A.  One  of  my  customers 
told  me  if  I  saw  Mm,  he  would  arrange  for  me  to  open  a  concert 
saloon  without  a  license. 

Q.  When  you  went  there  was  the  captain  in?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  the  conversation  you  had  with  the 
cap  tarn,  stating*,  as  fully  as  you  can  remember,  what  you  sadd  to 
him,  and  what  he  said  to  you?  A.  I  was  there  a  very  short  timo, 
because  I  asked  him  if  he  could  help  me  get  a  license  from  Mayor 
Grant,  lie  said  he  could  not,  th<at  he  couldn't  do  anything  for 
me  in  that  respeet,  but  I  could  see  the  ward  detective  and  see 
what  he  could  do  for  me. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  he  name  the  ward  detective?    A.  Yes,  siry 

Q.  What  was  the  name?     A.  Wagner. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  name?  A.  I  don't  know;  a  tall  man  <rf 
iniv..d.e  age. 

Q.  Go  on  and  tell  what  the  captain  sia»id?  A.  Of  course  I  left 
the  station-hcuse. 

Q.  Did  the  captain  say  anything  more  to  you  then?  A.  Noth- 
ing more. 

Q.  Except  to  see  his  wardimaXL,  Wagner?    A.  Wagner. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do?  A.  He  came  to  me  without  my 
looking  for  him. 

Q.  Wagner  came  to  your  place  of  business  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
he  took  me  into  Twenty-eighth  street,  and  I  had  a  conversation. 
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•Q.  In  TKe  street  ?    X  In  the  street;  yes,  siiv 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  yon  ?  A.  Well,  I  asked  him  if  Ke  c^uH ; 
procure  the  license  for  me;  and  he  said,  "No/'  that  I  should ; 
©pen  the  concert. 

By  the  Chaimuan: 
Q.  Without  a  licenss  ?    A.  Without  a  license/ 


By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ?  ,  K..  He  wanted  to  Enow ~Ew 
much  I  could  pay  for  it,  and;  I  said,  T  could  not  pay  very  much, 
and  tlmt  I  could  pay  about  $50  a  month;  and  of  course  in  a  few 
days  I  was  ready  to  open,  and  I  gave  him  the  $50,  and  he  came 
again,  and  I  gave  him  the  $50. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  you  saw  the  captain  that  you  saw 
Wagner  ?    A.  A  few  days;  he  came  to  me  himself. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  when  that  happened  ?  A.  I  know  it  was 
in  September. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  open  before  you  saw  Wagnetf 
again  ?    A.  Before  I  saw  Wagner  again  ? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  A  few  days;  and  he  got  his  money  and  went  off. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  the  money  in  your  place  ?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  gave  him  it  in  the  hall  of  the  saloon. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  present  ?  A.  No;  he  would  take  care  of 
that 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  him  in  the  place,  or  how  ?  A.  In  the 
place. 

Q.  In  an  envelope  ?  A.  No;  I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  left 
it  in  his  hand. 

Q.  You  had  the  bills  m  your  hands,  and  came  up  and  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  when  you  got  through  shaking  hands,  he 
had  the  bills  and  you  did  not  ?    A.  I  had  nothing. 

Q.  When  did  he  next  come  to  you  ?  A.  Well,  I  ran  by  nearly 
two  months,  and  the  business  did  not  pay  me;  I  charged  10  cents 
admission  in  the  saloon,  I  did  not  want  the  rough  crowd;  he 
came  in  several  times  with  the  captain  into  the  place,  and  he 
asked  me  how  business  was,  and  I  told  him  it  was  not  paying. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  ?    A.  Wagner. 

Q.  The  captain  ?  A.  No;  the  captain  never  spoke  to  me  after 
that,  and  of  course  he  came  after  his  money  again,  and  I  could 
not  pay  him. 

Q.  He  asked  you  for  money  again  ?  A.  After  the  month  was 
out;  I  could  not  give  him  anything;'!  gave  him  a  box  of  oig-ara* 
a  few  little  presents. 
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Q.  What  were  the  little  presents  you  gave  him  ?  X.  Some 
Java  jelly,  from  Cuba,  and  some  cigars. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  ?  A.  I  couldn't  pay  him,  and  the 
business  was  not  paying. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that  ?  A.  He  came  back  in  a  few  days 
and  said  I  would  have  to  close  up;  somebody  had  given  me  up. 

Q.  Complained  of  you  ?    A.  Complained  of  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ?  A.  What  could  I  say;  I  closed 
up. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  open  your  place  again  ?  A.  I  kept  it  run*- 
ning  without  any  concert,  you  know;  and  one  day  he  said,  n  The 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  sell  out." 

Q.  That  is,  Wagner  said  to  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  so  I  was 
advised  to  sell  out. 

Q.  Did  be  tell  you  anyone  you  could  sell  to  ?  A.  No;  this 
Warren  Lewis  came;  he  came  alone,  and  Wagner  came  again, 
and  took  the  name  of  Warren  Lewis,  and  the  same  day  I  gold 
to  Warren  Lewis;  he  opened  in  full  blast,  sir. 

Q.  He  didn't  have  a  license  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
;  Q.  How  long  did  he  run  ?    A.  Until  the  other  datf,  wiien  tbej; 
closed  him  up. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
f<&.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  ran  for  three  years?  A.  Thiat  I  donft 
know  whether  he  procured  a  license  afterward,  but  he  did  not 
have  it  at  that  time,  I  am  sure  of  that 

Q.  But  he  did  run  from  the  time  you  left  until  recently?  A. 
iYes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  Warren  Lewis  was?  A  I  knew  he  kept 
a  concert  saloon  there  in  Coney  Island,  that  is  all  I  knew  of-  it; 
I  gave  it  to  him  almost  for  nothing,  the  place  was  not  paying. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  this  that  you  dosed  up  that  you 
were  arrested?    A.  No;  before  I  had  the  concert  I  was  arrested, 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  a«rrested?  A  Well,  one  night  at 
the  closing  when  everything  was  closed  up  and  I  was  in  a 
private  room  in  the  back,  and  when  I  came  inside  the  colored 
man  that  was  tending  the  door  let  the  two  detectives  deceive 
fiim,  and  said  they  wanted  to  see  somebody  inside,  some  friends; 
there  were  only  two  or  three  of  my  friends  inside,  and  everything 
was  closed  up;  I  was  in  the  back  room,  and  when  I  came  they 
told  me  that  I  was  under  arrest,  and  I  said,  what  for,  and  they 
daid,  keeping  open  after  hours.  i 

Q.  Who  were  the  detectives?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  one  of  themi  Wagner?  A  No;  they  toofc  me  to  fliB 
Thirtieth  street  ^tation-houise,  and  I  saw   the  captain   at   the 

lotOK 
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Q.  What  did  yon  say  to  the  captain?  A.  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing to  him;  they  took  me  inside,  and  one  of  then* — they  put 
me  in  the  room  theme,  and  a  man  came  to  me  and  said,  "If  yon 
give  me  $5,  we  can  get  yom  bonds  to  get  out." 

Q.  To  whoem  did  he  ask  you  to  give  thie  money?  A.  The 
sergeant 

Q.  The  sergieant  at  the  desk?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  blonde 
man  with  a  red  mustache;  I  fold  them  I  wouldn't  pay  motMn& 
and  then  they  pmt  me  in  the  cell.        '  i    i 

Q.  After  that  dM  you  see  Wagner  again?    A.  No,  sir,        > 

Q.  Or  the  captain?  A.  That  was  before  I  opened  the  concert 
saloon;  I  didn't  know  \7agner  flfcen. 

Q.  That  was  when  you  were  running  a  liquor  saloon?  A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  After  you  were  closed  up,  did  you  see  Wagner  again?  A. 
Mo;  I  never  saw  him  again. 

Q.  Or  the  captain?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  had  any  other  dealings  ttan  those  yota  tell 
of?    A.  No,  sin 

By  the  Chairman/: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  were  arrested  before  yott  paid  tte 
protection,  and  after  you  paid  it  you  were  not  arrested?    A.  Na 
Q.  At  no  time?    A.  At  no  time. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  How  old  are  you?    A.  I  am  54  years  old.  . 

Q.  Are  you  married?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  children?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yonr  wife  and  children  live  with  you  at  this  concert  hall? 
A.  No,  sir;  they  ane  in  Cuba;  I  am  here  alone. 

Q.  I  know  they  are  now;  were  they  when  you  had  ifae  concert 
hall?    A.  She  has  never  been  here. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  New  York  city?  A.  I  came 
here  in  1851. 

Q.  And  your  family  have  lived  in  Cuba  since  that  time?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  returned  frequently  to  Cuba,  I  suppose?  A.  I 
have  been  up  and  down  several  times;  yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  engaged  in  business  here  since  that  time? 
A.  No;  I  was  a  boy  then;  I  could  not  be  engaged  in  business 
then. 

Ii  170  l  
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<$.  Ton  might  have  been  engaged  in  getting  a  living?  £L  AS 
that  age? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  I  went  to  school  then. 

Q.  That  is  business;  very  respectable  business;  when  did  jroa 
go  into  business,  as  you  call  it?    A.  Here? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  Well,  about  1885;  around  there. 

Q.  Never  in  any  business  until  1885?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  possession  of  a  fortune?  A.  I  had  a  fo^ 
tune;  yes;  and  I  lost  it  in  the  Cuban  War. 

Q.  And  you  lived  on  your  income  until  1885?  A,  Yes;  I  had 
plenty  of  money, 

Q.  And  then  you  went  into  business;  what  business  did  you  go 
into?    A.  The  grocery  business. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  business?    A-  From  up  to  1872. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  you;  I  thomght  you  went  into  business 
in  1885,  you  said  first?  A.  No;  I  was  four  or  five  years  in  the 
grocery  businesa  : 

Q.  When  was  it  you  went  into  the  grocery  business  first;  what 
year  ?    A.  When  I  got  back  from  the  war  in  Cuba- 

Q.  When  was  the  war  in  Cuba;  they  have  so  many  wars  there, 
I  do  not  keep  track  of  them?  A.  The  war  began  in  1868  and 
ended  in  1878. 

Q.  And  then  it  was  about  1880,  perhaips,  that  you  went  into 
the  grocery  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  your  grocery  store?    A.  In  Harlem- 

Q.  What  street?  A.  Between  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
and  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  street. 

Q.  And  your  wife  arid  children  were  still  in  Cuba?  A.  Still 
in  Cuba;  they  never  came  here. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  grocery  business?  A.  I  think 
two  or  three  years. 

Q.  What  business  did  you  go  into  then?  A.  I  went  into  the 
cigar  business. 

Q.  Whetfe  ?    A.  In on  Eighth  avenue,  between  Forty-third 

and  Forty-fourth  street. 

Q.  Did  you  deal  in  Cuban  cigars  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Paid  the  duty  on  them,  I  suppose?  A.  I  did  not  buy  them 
from  the  custom  house;  I  bought  from  the  jobbers  here. 

Q.  You  did  not  buy  them  from  the  custom  house?  A.  Not,  sir; 
I  bought  them  from  the  jabbers. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  that  business?  A.  Abouft  a  year,  I 
think  I  was. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  at  then?    A.  In  the  same  buwnessL 

Q.  Where?  A.  On  Eighth  avenue,  between  Twenty-eighth  and 
Twenty-ninth  streets. 
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Q.  What  year  was  that?  A.  I  think  It  was  in  1884  or  1885; 
somewheres  around  there. 

Q.  How  lomg  were  you  in  tlie  second  cigar  store?  A.  About 
a  year. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  at  then?  A,  Then  I  opened  a  billiard 
saloon- 

Q.  This  saloon?  A,  On  Sixth  avenue,  between  Thirty-fifth  and 
Thirty-sixth  street 

Q.  On  Sixth  avenue?  A.  A  billiard  saloon,  and  liquors;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  a  bar?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there?    A.  About  six  monthsi 

Q>  And  then  you  failed  in  business,  did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  And  what  did  you  do  then?  A,  Then  I  went  on  Third 
avenue,  between  Twenty-third'  atiid  Twesaty-foufcth  streets,  in  the 
same  business. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  carry  on  business  there?  A.  A  short 
time;  it  didn't  pay  neither;  from  there  I  went  to  Eighth  avenue. 

Q.  Did  you  fail  over  in  Eighth  avenue?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  opened  this  place  you  have  described?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  business  there,  how  long?  A.  There  I  was 
from  December  1  to  November  1  or  2;  somewheres  around  there. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  now?  A.  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  cigar 
business. 

Q.  Where?    A.  Sixty-five  Exchange  place. 

,Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  employer?    A.  Julio  K.  Gonzalis. 

Q.  You  were  advised,  you  said,  by  a  friend  to  see  the  captain 
of  the  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  regard  to  your  proposed  concert  hall?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  yonr  friend?  A.  One  of  the  cus- 
tomers, I  did  not  ask  his  name ;  so  many  come  there,  I  did  not  care 
there:  I  did  not  care  for  his  name. 

Q.  When  you  said  your  friend,  you  did  not  mean  exactly  that? 
A.  He  was  a  friend  because  he  advised  me  something  that  wtould 
bring  mo  money. 

Q  He  was  that  sort  of  a  friend?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  He  was  a  man  that  came  into  your  place  as  a  customer?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  his  name?    A.  Certainly. 

Q   Is  that  really  so?    A.  TMit  is  really  so. 

Q   Did  y6u  ever  know  his  name?    A.  Never  knew  his  name. 

Q.  And  upon  the  suggestion  of  this  stranger,  you  sought  Out 
the  catptein  of  this  precinct,  for  the  purpose  of  bribing  him  to 
protect  you?    A.  Not  bribing  him;  I  went  there  with  the  in/ten- 
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#on  o*  getting  this  license;  I  thought  be  had  Influence  to  get 
me  the  license. 

Q.  After  yon  had  aisked  him  that,  he  told  you  he  could  not  do 
it?  A.  He  comld  mot  do  it,  but  that  I  should  see  the  murd 
detective,  or  he  should  see  me. 

Q.  Did  he  introduce  you  to  the  ward  detective?  A.  No,  sir; 
he  came  by  himself  to  my  place. 

Q.  Was  he  in  uniform?    A.  No,  sir;  in  citizen's  clothes. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him  in  uniform?    A.  N<^  sir. 

Q.  How  long  wais  it  after  your  conversation  with  the  captain 
he  came?    A.  A  few  days;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Wajs  there  anybody  present?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  hare  answered  this;  I  do  not  want  to  ask  yo« 
something  that  was  already  answered;  was  anybody  present 
when  you  had  the  conversation  with  the  oaptain?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  present  when  yoni  had  thie  conversation 
you  swear  to  with  Warner?    A.  No,  sir;  nobody  present. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Wagner  when  any- 
body was  present?    A.  Never. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  pay  him  money?  A.  I  paid  him 
once  $50. 

Q.  That  was  before  yon  opened  the  business?  A  Before  I 
opened  the  concert,  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  to  the  committee,  and  to  me,  what  you 
mean  by  the  concert  roiom  and  the  hall  you  kept  there;  what  sort 
of  business  was  it?  A.  Well,  you  employ  men  and  women  to 
sing  on  the  sf  a^e,  that  is  what  I  consider  as  a  concert,  and  music 
in  front  of  the  sia^e. 

Q.  And  you  charged  admission?  A.  I  charged  10  cents  admis- 
sion. 

Q.  And  you' served  refreshments?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  chowder  served?    A.  Chocolate? 

Q.  You  didn't  serve  chowder,  did  you?  X.  No;  beer  anil 
whiskies  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  You  had  an  excise  license  for  selling  liquor?    AL  Oh.,  yes. 

Mr.  Eansiom. — That  is  all. 

.  By  Chairman  Lexow  i 

Q.  Can  you  identify  this  Wagner  awd  this  capfoln,  if  yott  sea 
them?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  return  Tuesday  atf  hialf-past  10  to  identify,  them? 
A.  Tuesday,  when? 

Q.  Next  Tuesday:  do  you  know  who  sent  Warren  Lewis  to 
you?   A.  (That  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  What  did  Tie  say  when  lie  came  there? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  object 

Chairman  Lexow. — It  is  not  thought  it  would,  in  itiself,  be  any 
evidence  against  the  police  officials,  but  Warren  Lewis  was  a 
keeper  of  this  place,  the  place  was  raided,  taad  upon  charges 
preferred  by  Captain  Price,  and  on  these  charges  of  Captain 
I 'rice,  was  tried. 

Senator  Cantor. — Was  Lewis  a  witness  on  the  triaJ  of  Capteun 
Price?  .   ._ 

The  Cliiairman. —  I  don't  recall  now. 

Mr.  Moss. — I  think  he  was. 

The  Chairman. — What  is  your  object? 

Mr.  Moss. —  My  object  is  to  find  out  who  brought  Wawen  Lewfe 
there,  if  possible. 

The  Chairman. —  That  is  right,  if  it  is  limited  to  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Ransom. — I  have  no  objection  to  that,  but  counsel  said, 
introducing  his  remark  first,  that  the  inquiry  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  any  evidence  to  sustain  the  charge  against 
( the  police.    If  that  is  so,  I  suppose  it  ought  to  be  excluded. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  may  lead  up  to  something  that  may 
identify  a  witness,  who  may  be  subpoenaed  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  RausoniL — I  only  took  the  statement  of  counsel,  that  Ms 
propcteed  inquiry  has  no  bearing  upon  the  inquiry  here;  that  is 
-the  reason  I  object. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  My  statement  was  this,  that  hearsay  testi- 
mony I  do  not  propose  the  committee,  composed  of  lawyers, 
would  allow,  any  way,  against  this  bo&rd;  but  to  find  out  what 
these  people  were  doing,  aaid  if  this  man  will  relate  a  conversa- 
tion with  Warren  Lewis,  thxit  will  enable  as  to  subpoena  wit- 
nesses to  testify;  it  will  aid  u& 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Who  was  Warren  Lewis  ?  AL  He  was  the  one  that  kept 
this  place,  and  was  tried  at  Special  Sessions,  and  acquitted. 

By  Mr.  Ransiom: 

Q.  What  did  Warren  Lewis  say  to  you  when  he  came  to  yota  T 
A.  He  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  had  the  place  for  sale,  and  he 
said,  "Why  do  you  want  to  sell;"  1  told  him  the  very  reason, 
u  I  can't  open  this  place;  I  had  it  running  as  a  concert  hall,  but 
the  police  have  stopped  me,  because  I  couldn't  pay  themi  any 
more;"  "Well,"  he  said>  "all  ri^ht,  I  will  buy  it;  I  will  fix  that 
all  rigfct* 
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Y- 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  lie  say  who  sent  Mm  to  yon  ?    A.  Noi;  he  did  not 

Q.  Did  he  mention  any  one  Who  sent  him  to  yon  ?    A.  No,  effc 

The  Chairman. —  That  is  all. 

Flora  Walters,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State^ 
Being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

|        Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Mr.  Moss. — Will  the  chairman  kindly  instruct  the  witness  of 
her  privileges  ? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Any  testimony  you  may  give  here  can  not 
be  used  against  you  in  any  other  proceeding. 

Q.  Your  name  is  Flora  Walters  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman. —  There  muist  be  no  conversation  in  the  room* 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  now  ?  A  I  went  back  to  my  work,  to 
work,  and  I  work  for  wages*  and  I  don't  want  to  lose  my  place. 

Q.  I  will  omit  that  for  the  present;  did  you  live  at  214  Sixth 
street,  New  York  city  ?    A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  place  did  you  keep  there  ?  A.  A  cafe  and 
kmeh-room,  and  had  girl  waiters. 

Q.  A  cafe,  with  girl  waiters  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  dad  you  keep  a  similar  place  at  No.  52  East  Fourth 
street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  sold  in  those  two  places  ?  A.  Wine,  beer  and 
liquors,  and  coffee,  and  light  food,  too,  steaks  and  chops. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  excise  license  in  both  places  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  ?    A.  No>  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  visit  from  policemen  ?    A*  Yes*  sir. 

Q.  Which  place  did  you  live  in  first  ?    A.  Fourth  street 

Q.  What  policeman  did  you  see  at  Fourth  street  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  the  name  of  the  police;  I  only  know  the  name  of  the  ward 
man. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  ward  man  ?    A.  Hoch. 

Q.  Did  Hoch  call*  on  you  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  times  ?  A.  I  had  only  been  tluere  two  months, 
In  Fourth  street 

Q.  And  he  called  on  you  twice?    A  Yes. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  him  the  first  time  you 
saw  him?  A.  There  wasn't  much  conversation,  for  I  knew,  all  I 
had  to  do;  I  only  handed  him  an  envelope  with  $15. 

Q.  You   only   handed  him  an  envelope?    A.  Yes;   that   was 
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Known  all  over  we  Bad  to  do  that;  thie  ftr&t  woman  I  boughiE  thi 
place  of,  she  gave  it  to  him  in  her  hand;  she  handed  it  to  him  in 
the  next  room,  and  P  could  see  it,  and  the  next  places  I  paid  hiia 
in  Sixth  street;  and  he  sent  to  me  a  stool  pigeon  that  I  should 
come  to  see  him,  and  I  brcnght  some  money  to  him  in  Sixth 
street  and  the  corner,  and  there  was  no  envelope  on  it. 

Q.  Who  was  the  stool  pigeon  yon  speak  of?  He  is  called 
Michael;  afterward  hie  kept  a  cafes,  but  now  he  has  gone  because 
lie  had  trouble. 

Q.  Wihat  was  the  name  of  the  women  yon  bought  the  plaee 
from  in  Fourth  street?    A.  Mrs.  Eipler. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  she  had  paid  Hoch  any  money  before? 
A.  Certainly;  she  told  me  so,  and  I  see  him  give  him  tie  moray 
thafl  gave  her,  after  I  took  the  place. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  give  Hoch  the  money?  Ai  Onlj; 
twice,  and  the  third  time  I  gave  it  to  the  woman. 

Q.  On  three  occasions  yon  paid  him  $  15  a  month?    A.  Yea. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Charles  Buaer,  who  supplies  been?  A. 
Yes. 

Q,  And  he  was  on  the  stand  yesterday  and  gave^yoxap  namet  a* 
paying  $15  a  month;  is  thai  correct?    Al  Ye%  sir. " 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  I  understand  this  witness  to  say  she  was  in  two  places;  AM 
you  pay  anything  in  the  first  place  you  were  in?  A.  Yes;  that 
first  place  I  bought  from  Mrs.  Ripler,  and  that  was  the  woman 
that  gave  the  first  money  I  was  to  pay;  the  second  time  I  paid 
it  myself;  on  the  thiird  time  I  brought  it  to  the  comer  of  EtfA 
street  by  the  station-house. 

Q.  And  while  you  paid  this  money,  were  you  interfered  with, 
by  the  i>olice?  A.  No;  only  afterward,  when  Captain  Gross 
came  to  the  precinct,  they  wOTld  not  take  any  money,  and  I  lost 
all  of  my  money,  and  I  went  on  to  work,  because  I  bad  to  take  a 
place  and  get  the  work. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  She  said,  Captain  Cross  came  to  the  dis- 
trict, and  they  would  not  take  any  money,  and  by  that  time  sihe 
lost  all  her  money,  and  had  to  get  out  of  the  business^  and  go  to 
work  again. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  time  was  K  Captain  Cross  oame  to  the  district?  A. 
In  December. 

Q.  Was  there  any  excitement  among  keepers  of  houses  of  you* 
kind  at  that  time?    A*  Yes,  sic;  very  great  eawftement 
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Q.  Wlhat  caused  the  excitement?  A.  Because  tne  policemen 
wanted  to  close  the  places  at  once;  they  would  not  ali^w  us  to 
keep  girls;  they  came  about  10  or  12  at  once,  and  put  the;  girls 
out,  and  were  very  rude;  and  one  todd  me  that  he  would  take  me 
right  up  to  the  prison  if  1  did  not  send  the  girls  out  right  away; 
and  I  kept  my  plaice  very  quiet,  like  all  the  others  that  had  more; 
and  we  thought  everything  was  all  right,  because  we  paid;  I  did 
not  think  it  was  so  bad  what  I  was  doing,  because  the  girls  didn't 
do  nc4hing  bad — wait  on  the  men,  and  they  sold  liquor,  and  that 
Is  all  the  wrong  we  donet  because  I  had  no  extra  rooms  at  that 
time. 

By  fhe  Chairman: 

}  Q.  Did  you  think  you  didn't  da  anything  wrong  because  yon 
paid  the  police?    A.  I  didn't  think  it  was  so  bad, 
Q-  Because  you  paid  the  police?    A.  Yes* 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  extra  dhiarge  in  th&se  cafe 
bouses,  wrhere  there  was  a  looinge  kept  in  the  room?  A-  Well; 
they  had  to  pay  more. 

Q.  Cafe  houses  that  had  an  extra  lounge  in  the  room?  A. 
Well,  they  had  to  pay  extra  charge  for  that;  I  can  not  swear  to 
this,  only  they  told  me  so;  I  did  not  keep  any. 

Q.  Who  to*5  you  so?  A.  The  other  keepers  of  the  houses,  the 
woman  that  kept  the  Cafe  Florida,  and  the  woman  that  kept  the 
Olympic^  and  all  the  old — everyone.  , 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Give  them  the  benefit  of  it,  the  nanue  of  all  those  who  knew 
and  had  louuged  in  their  places?  A.  The  woman  that  kept  the 
Cafe  Florida;  I  do  not  know  her  name;  I  only  know  the  name  of 
the  cafe;  and  there  was  Mrs.  Kosa's  in  Fouarth  street;  kept  the 
Kaiserhoff. 

Q.  Who  else?    A.  I  think  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  What  did  they  tell  you?  A.  I  only  heard  that  from  the 
girls  that  worked  there;  and  I  talked  to  that  womaajn,  too,  that 
kept  the  Kaiserhoff;  they  told  me  they  had  to  pay  $20,  because 
they  kept  a  lounge  in  the  ronam. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  To  tbe  wardman. 

Q.  To  IMs  man  Hodht  A.  That  was  owe  party;  I  never  see 
JBiem  pay  that 
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By  Senator  Camton^l 

Q.  Did  they  say  to  whomi  U*ey  paid  !tt    &  3Fee;  Hoc&j 
the  others  did  not  take  no  money,  r 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  you  paid  the  las*  nuoiney  to  Hodh: 
before  the  central  officers  came  to  close  you  up?  A-  Only  one  or 
two  days;  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  These  officers  canue  from!  thie  central  station  or  head- 
quarters? A.  I  am  told  they  are;  they  ran  there  then  all  night, 
and  six  or  seveii  came  in,  and  everybody  ran  out,  and  they  were 
afraid,  and  we  had  to  discharge  the  girls  right  away. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whiat  it  was  that  induced  the  police  to  do  this? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What?    A.  Parkhurst 

Q.  Was  there  excitement  about  wliat  Dr.  Parkfourst  was  say- 
ing and  doing  at  that  time?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  InT>ece!mber?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  date  after  you  paid  Mr.  Hochi?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  a  day  or  two,  only  a  short  time;  the  police  were 
running  along  telling  the  oaf  e  house  keepers  to  dose  up  and  send 
the  girls  away.  j/  "  .       *~        -  -  ■-  - 

By  the  Chairman: 

,  Q.  Did  the  police,  during  all  this  iamte?  of  the  existence  of 
your  house,  know  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried  on?    A.  Yesw 

sir. 

Q.  The  police  as  a  body?    A.  Yes;  they  knew  as  well  as  we  did. 

Q.  And  patrolmen  in  the  street?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  An  order  from  the  captain  to  you,  would  that  have  closed 
your  house  at  onoe?    A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  It  would?  A.  In  that  case,  if  they  see  us  sell  wine  or  liquor; 
that  is  all. 

Q.  If  the  captain  had  sent  an  order  around  to  these  diPTerent 
houses  that  were  keeping  open  throughout  the  precinct  there  to 
close,  would  that,  in  your  judgment,  have  had  the  effect  of 
closing  all  those  houses?  A.  No;  only  sending  the  girls  away, 
and  take  men  waiters  instead  of  girls. 

Q.  And  not  run  them  as  disorderly  houses?    A.  Now 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Would  the  captain  allow  you  to  sell  liquor  wittootat  license? 
UL  No;  if  yon  didn't  pay. 

L.  171 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  excise  inspectors  at  your  cafes?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  any  call  from  them  at  all?  A.  No,  sir;  had  no  ;call 
at  all;  there  was  one  day  a  small  man  came  and  said,  you  hav* 
to  take  out  a  revenue  license,  unless  he  would  make  trouble  for 
me. 

Q.  An  internal  revenue  license?  A.  I  doatft  know;  I  wanted  t*> 
ask  a  wardman  first,  and  I  told  him  I  could  not  pay  that  nigint, 
and  he  should  come  again,  and  he  never  came. 

Q.  Did  police  officers  go  into  your  cafes  in  uniform,  and  alt 
<lown?    A.  No,  sir.  • 

Q.  Without  uniform?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  Detectives  Oohen  and  Sinclair?    A.  Yes,  sift 

Q.  Where  are  they  stationed?    A.  It  is  Sinkler. 

Q.  Where  are  they  stationed?    A.  Fifth  3treet. 

Q.  Didn't  those  two  officers  come  into  your  place  at  times?  !AL 
ffhey  never  asked  for  anything,  and  I  never  sold  anything  while 
they  were  there,  and  they  would  not  allow  us  around  the  place, 
and  when  I  came  in  I  served  on  them  two  bottles  oif  beer. 

Q.  You  gave  the  two  detectives  beer?  A.  I  wanted  to  a£k 
them  if  they  should  think  I  should  keep  open  yet;  they  told  me 
I  could  not,  because  I  hadn't  any  money,  and  I  had  to  close  up. 

Q.  You  treated  these  officers?     A.  Ye<s,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  talking  with  you  whether  you  should  run 
your  house  again?  A.  Yes;  and  they  told  me  I should  close  upj 
it  was  no  use  to  run  the  place  as  I  did. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransomit 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  disorderly  house?  A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no 
extra  room  —  there  was  an  extra  room,  but  no  door  to  it,  <xr  no 
lounges,  or  nothing. 

Q.  These  girls  that  were  with  you  were  simply  waiters?  A. 
Only  waiters* 

Q.  They  were  not  bad  girls?   A,  No,  sir.  : 

Q.  They  served  beer  and  wines  when  they  came  in?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  the  business  you  did?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  did  not  undeiretand  some  of  you  evidence,  and  so  I  asK 
you  now;  what  are  you  doing  now?  A.  I  work  in  a  store  now 
again,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have  my  name  in  the  paper,  because 
it  is  bad  for  me;  I  have  a  boy  six  years  oJd,  and  I  do  mot  want  to 
have  any  trouble. 

Q.  You  shall  not  be  pot  In  tbatt  position  by  me,  under  any 
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drcumstances?  3l.  T  had  only  been  in  t]iat  whole  bndiiess  four 
months;  that  Is  all  I  could  tell  yon, 

Q.  Are  you  a  widow?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  German,  I  see?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  in  New  York  long?    £.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  New  York?  A.  Since  I  have 
been  four  years  old,  I  came  over  first;  but  then  I  had  been  in 
Germany  again. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  to  counsel  that  you  did  not  think 
you  were  doing  any  w'rong  there,  because  the  girls  did  nothing, 
except  serve  beer  and  wine,  do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that 
way?  A  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  wrong,  as  it  turned 
out  afterward;  because  everybody,  there  was  about  200  places,  I 
think,  all  done  the  same  thing,  and  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  bad. 

Q.  You  thought  the  business  you  were  doing  was  not  wrong? 
A.  I  thought  it  was  all  right  when  I  paid,  because  they  all  said 
that  money  was  going  to  — 

Q.  I  only  want  to  get  her  moral  idea?  A*  Because  they  told 
me  the  ward  man  did  not  keep  the  moaey  and  it  goes  up  higher, 
and  it  had  to  be  that  way,  because  ft  was  not  old  in  this  country, 
that  people  that  sold  liquors  oould  keep  waiters;  but  I  thought  it 
was  nothing  wrong,  and  everybody  told  me  the  money  went 
all  through  and  everybody  knew  how  k  was  worked. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  have  kept  this  place,  if  you  knew  these 
girls  were  bad  girls?   A.  No. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  meant  by  thinking  it  was  not  wrong?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  nothing  wrong  went  on  in  the  house;  I  was  only  selling 
wine  and  beer. 

Q.  And  you  thought  ft  was  safe  for  you  to  do  the  business  be- 
cause you  paid  this  money?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  people  that  kept 
such  cafes  for  years  and  years,  and  they  were  never  — 

Q.  W<m thought  it  safe  to  do  business  that  way,  because  you 
paid  the  money?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  did  not  mean  to  do  anything  wrong  when  you 
kept  the  place?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  Captain  Cross  came  to  the  precinct? 
A.  T  think  it  was  in  December. 

Q.  You  mean  last  year  ?    A.  Yes;  last  December. 

Q.  From  that  time  you  paid  nothing  ?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
Only  been  there  this  month,  because  T  had  to  close  up,  and  my 
money  was  gone,  and  we  could  not  make  any  more  money  after 
Captain  Cross  was  there;  he  would  not  let  us  sell  anything,  or 
keep  girls,  or  take  money. 

Q.  When  you  commenced  business  you  said  you  knew  what 
you  had  to  do,  meaning  you  had  to  pay  money  ?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  did  you  know  that  ?  A.  The  woman  that  sold  me  the 
place  she  took  sick,  and  before  that  she  asked  me  to  work  for  her 
until  she  got  better;  and  she  didn't  get  better,  and  she  told  me 
I  should  take  the  place;  and  I  had  only  $30,  and  she  told  me  to 
get  her  thie  change,  and  I  should  pay  off  every  day,  and  I  did  pay 
her  $4  every  day,  and  could  count  half  a  dollar  for  the  police, 
that  was  $15  a  month;  and  she  explained  everything  to  me,  and 
said  the  money  to  the  police  was  due  next  week,  and  if  I  was 
willing  to  do  that;  and  I  said  "Yes*  I  was  willing  to  pay  it, 
because  the  business  went  along  all  right;  and  I  counted  it  in  to 
her,  and  she  carried  It  into  Mr.  Hoch  in  the  next  room,  and 
there  was  no  door  there  and  I  saw  her  hand  it  to  him. 

Q.  I  understand  you  gave  Mm  some  money  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  anybody  present  when  ^ott  j^ye  him  the  money  ?  !& 
No,  sir  ,~-"  » 

^ ^ 

By  Senator  Bradleyi 

Q.  Didn't  you  mean,  by  saying  there  was  no  door,  that  them 
was  no  door  hung — an  open  space?  A.  Yes;  there  was  nd 
door  hung;  it  was  like  an  extension  room,  with  no  door  to  it. 

Q.  The  woman  you  bought  out,  did  she  have  a  license  for 
selling  liquor  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  how  long  she  run  that  place  before  you  bought 
her  out  ?    A.  About  a  year.  ' 

Q.  She  carried  it  on  the  same  as  you  did  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Qj  With  girl  waiters  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  sold  all  hinds  of  liquor  and  refreshments?    A.  Yea 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

'  Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Meyers,  In  JVrarth  street  ?  rAL 
Yes;  he  went  to  Newark. 

Q.  Did  he  have  trouble  with  the  police?  A.  Yes;  he  had 
trouble  very  often. 

Q.  Did  he  keep  a  similar  place  to  yours  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  lounge  in  his  place  ?  A.  I  am  not  sure;  2 
have  not  seen  any. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  his  trouble  —  trouble  with  tha 
pttlice  ?    A.  I  only  know  he  was  pulled  twice  in  one  week. 

Q.  What  for  ?    A.  I  suppose  he  did  not  want  to  settle  up. 

Q.  How  many  times,  altogether,  was  he  arrested  ?  A.  Two  o* 
tJyree  times;  very  sure,  one  time.  j 

Q.  Bight  one  after  the  other  ?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  it  was  because  he  would  not  settle  rap  t 

Mr.  Ransom. —  She  did  not  say  that;  she  said  she  supposed  sa 
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Q.  Wliy  did  you  say  fhat  ?  A.  I  can  not  swear  to  that^  I 
understood  from  others  that  when  they  got  arrested  theyi  coiitd 
settle  it,  and  never  appear  in  court,  and  he  did  not  want  to  do 
that,  and  had  to  go  to  court  and  pay* 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  That  was  the  common  understanding  of  the  people  wb& 
yrere  carrying  on  the  same  kind!  of  business  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  the  subject  of  conversation  among  the  owners  of 
these  houses  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  should  settle  with  the  police  ?    A.  Yea, 

By  Mir.  Moss: 

Q.  How  much  did  they  hare  to  settle  with  the  police?    A. 
About  the  same  they  had  to  pay  a  fine. 
Q,  Twenty-five  dollars  ?    A.  Yea. 
Mr.  Moss. —  ThatisalL 

Morris  Jacobs,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn^  tesitified  as  follows* 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Jacobs?    A.  No.  1797  Third  avenue. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  business?    A.  Merchant  tailor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  that  business?  A.  Well,  I  haw 
been  working  —  how  long  have  I  had  the  merchant  tailor  busi- 
ness? fc 

Q.  Yes;  right  there?  A.  In  this  present  store  about  a  year  and 
a  half;  about  a  year. 

,  Q.  In  what  Assembly  district  is  that  store?    A.  In  the  Twenty  - 
fifth  Assembly  district. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in/  the  Twenty-fifth  Assembly 
district?    A.  About  seven  or  eight  years;  off  and  on. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  the  general  committee  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  or  of  the  distinct  committee?  A~  I  am  a  member  «f 
the  general  committee  yet* 

Q.  At  the  present  timie?    A.  At  the  present  timie. 

Q.  Have  you  expressed  to  nue  some  fears  for  the  result  of  your 
testimony  to  me  in  the  way  of  persecution  or  prosecution?  A. 
I  have  had  an  officer  approach  me  in  my  store  and  tell  me  M  l|b«u 
son-of  a  so  and  so,  you  are  going  before  the  Senate  investigatafag 
committee,  and.  I  will  look  you  up  the  first  timie  I  get  you  alone, 
and  I  will  knock  your  head  off  you.* 
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Q.  What  is  that  officer's  name?  A.  Finnan  or  Finnerty;  it  fe 
either  one  or  the  other. 

Q.  What  precinct  is  be  attacked  to?  A.  Twenty-eighth,  I 
think;  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street  station. 

Q.  That  is  Captain  Westerveltfs  station?  A.  Captain  Wester- 
relt's  station, 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  man,  have  you  seen  him  many  a  time  — 
Finnerty?  A,  I  have  seen  him  about!  half  a  dozen  times  in  my 
life. 

Q.  In  uniform?    A.  In;  uniform. 

Q.  Did  he  come  into  your  stone  in  uniform?  A.  He  came  into 
my  store*  in  uniform,  and  lie  was  called  on  another  case;  there 
were  some  stuff  there;  I  had  sent  my  boy  out,  and  my  boy  was 
insulted,  and  my  wife  went  to  find  out  — 

Q.  Neirer  mind  that  quarrel  with  your  boy?  A.  He  was  sent 
for  to  The  station-house  for  that  particular  case^  and  instead  of 
attending  thart,  he  followed  me  in  my  store  and  came  to  me,  and 
he  said,  "  You  aire  a  liar  and  are  a  squealer,  and  are  going  before 
the  Senate  investigating  committee,  and  I  will  knock  your  head 
off,  and  look  you  up  Hie  first  time  I  get  you  alone." 

Q.  Have  any  other  persons  spoken  to  you  in  that  way,  or  thmeafb* 
ened  you,  or  intimidated  you?  A.  The  officers  that  we*e  with! 
him  at  the  time. 

Q.  Who  were  they?    A.  I  don't  know  their  names. 

Q.  Would  you  recognize  them  again?  A.  If  I  saw  tkesntf  I 
have  not  seen  them}  since. 

Q.  In  their  presence?    A*  Yee,  ate  . 

~j 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  said  the  officers;  how  many  did  you  mean?    A.  Xbtere 
were  two  with  him. 
Q.  There  were  three  altogether?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  these  three  come  Into  your  store  together?  AL  Two 
stood  outside,  while  he  went  in. 

Q.  Did  any  other  person  come  in  and  threaten  or  address 
you,  or  make  any  suggestions  or  intimidation?  A,  No;  only 
that  I  received  word  through  a  friend  of  mine  that)  I  had  got 
to  see  my  district  leader,  about  keeping  his  promise  or  other- - 
wise  I  would  see  to  get  justice;  he  saM  he  would  railroad  me 
to  jail,  if  I  mentioned  his  name. 

Q.  Who  is  the  d&Mct  leader?  A.  John  J..  By  an;  he  sits 
over  there  now. 
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<$.  Has  Mr.  Ryan  been  in  this  court  before?  A.  He  worn 
•bere  yesterday. 

Q.  You  were  here  yesterday,  too?    A  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Ryan  know  you  were  going  to  testify;  bow  did 
lue  know  you  were  coming  to  court?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you,  ex* 
cept  that  this  man  wbo  gave  me  this  information  that  Mr.  Ryan 
was  going  to  railroad  me  to  jail  is  a  friend,  as  I  asked  him  to  see 
Mr.  Eyan  before  I  was  sunpoenaed  at  ail  in  regard  to  giving  me 
the  position  he  promised  me,  and  that  man  was  present  when  I 
got  my  subpoena. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  that  man's  name?  A* 
Mr.  iStarr. 

Q.  Is  he  in  court?  A.  He  is  not  in  count;  if  he  is  I  do  not  sea 
him.  I 

Q.  Have  you  seen  anyone  else  in  court  connected  with  Mr% 
Byan,  or  the  matters  about  which  you  are  going  to  testify?  A* 
Yesterday  I  saw  tlhe  alderman's  brother  here. 

Q.  Who  is  the  alderman?    A.  William  A  Baumert 

Q.  The  alderman's  brother  was  here?    A.  Yes,  sir.     . 

Q.  Sitting  inside  the  rail?  A  Sitting  inside  the  rail,  talking 
to  the  gentlemen. 

Q.  Watching  things  yesterday?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  here  to-day?  A.  No;  I  don't  see  him;  one  other  gem* 
tleman  spoke  to  me  yesterday  was  Robert  R.  Wilkes,  reporter  for 
the  World,  I  believe;  hie  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  here,  and;  I 
told  him  that  I  was  subpoenaed  down  here. 

Q.  He  had  a  right  to,  as  a  member  of  the  Press?  A.  Yes;  as 
member  of  the  Press. 

Q.  Certainly;  we  expect  them  to  always  try  to  find  out  what 
is  going  on;  yon  had  some  dealings  with  John  J.  Ryan,  looking 
to  appointment  on  the  police  force?    A.  I  had. 

Q.  And  those  dealings  have  extended  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  haven't  they?  A  They  have  extended  over  a 
period  of  two;  years.  j 

Q.  And  Mr.  Ryan  has  received  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
from  you?  A.  He  has  got  me  to  lay  it  out  for  the  organization, 
promising  me  —  \ 

Q.  He  has  induced  you  to?    A  He  told  me  to. 

Q.  On  the  prospect  of  being  appointed  a  policeman?  A.  Cer- 
tainly: I  have  not  been appointed. 

Q  How  long  has  yonr  application  been  pending?  A.  I  had 
made  an  application  for  the  position  before  I  knew  Mr.  Ryan. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  question,  hx>w  long  has  it  been  penditfg?  AL 
About  two  years;  over  two  years;  two  years  and  a  half. 

Q  Have  yea  expressed  to  hfaa  some  fear  — 
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By  tKe  Cfralrmaai: 


Q.  Have  you  passed  your  civil  service?  !Ai  Passed  a  civfl 
•esrvice  examination  and  got  a  rating  of  87.18, 

By  Mr,  Moess: 

Q.  Yora  bave  not  paid  anything?    3t  I  have  not  any  more  to 
pay;  I  have  paid  iaJl  to  tine  John  J.  Ryan  organization. 
Q.  You  have  not  got  any  more  to  pay? 
(Objected  to;  objection  sustained.) 

Q.  Have  you  expressed  to  me  some  fear  that^you  might,  per- 
haps,  be  persecuted  or  prosecuted  on  account  of  ^testimony  which! 
you  might  give  laying  foundation  for  criminal  charges  against 
yourself?    A.  Yes;  I  have. 

Q.  Now,  the  chairman  will  inform  you  —  you  will  correct  me 
If  I  do  not  state  it  right. 

The  Chairman. — I  will  make  the  statement  No  testimony 
you  give  here  before  this  committee  can  be  used  against  you  in 
any  prosecution,  and  if  yofu  have  paid  a  bribe,  or  if  you  have  tes- 
tified before  this  committee  that  you  have  paid  a  bribe,  that 
testimony  you  give  here  will  be  an  absolute  bar  for  any  prosecu- 
tion for  that  cause,  against  you.  . 
Mr.  Moss. —  Or  any  other  crime? 

Chairman  Lexow. — Excepting  perjury.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
If  this  witness  testified  to  murder  he  would  be  protected  by  this 
committee. 

The  Witness. —  Anything  besides  murder  or  manslaughter? 
•    Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes. 

Q.  Were  yx*u  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  captains  of  your  dist- 
inct on  Sunday  evening  preceding  the  election  of  1892  —  Novem- 
ber, 1892  —  when  Mr.  Ryan  was  present,  the  district  leader,  and 
when  he  gave  instructions  to  his  captain?  A.  I  was;  I  was  on 
the  campaign  committee  then. 

Q.  You  had  business  then  and  was  present?  A.  I  was  present. 
Q.  Will  you  please  state,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  what  Mr.  Ryan 
eaid  to  the  district  captain?  A  Ye$;  I  believe  I  can  recall  those 
words;  "Boys,  next  Tuesday  is  election  day,  and  we  must  roll 
up  as  large  a  majority  as  possible;  of  course,  you  know  you  have 
the  Tammany  —  we  have  got  the  majority  of  the  inspectors  of 
election  with  us,  and  could  you  know  your  men  to  be  Tammany 
men,  and  they  be  challenged,  what  you  say  goes;  you  see  their 
votes  are  put  in;  should  any  disturbance  arise  through  your 
action,  you  Shave  the  police  with  you,  and  if  you  nave  not  got 
enough^  let  us  know,  and  we  will  give  you  more;  we  will  have 
a  whole  platoon  sent  down,  if  necessary;  those  that  are  with  us 
will  receive  our  protection;;  those  who  are  against  us  will  receive 
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nothing;  and  should  a  Republican  vote  be  challenged,  why  feey 
have  no  protection; "  those  are  the  words  I  heard  Mm  say, 

Q.  And  did  you  hear  him  say  anything  about  the  police  just 
prior  to  the  election  last  year?  A.  Yes;  <cKow,  I  want  you  dis- 
trict captains  to  haand  the  secretary  the  names  of  tlxose  police 
officers  whom  yon  think  are  friendly  toward  otup  organizajtaiom, 
and  let  him  have  them,  and  I  will  see  that  you  have  them  at  the 
polling  place/- 

Q.  Do  yon  recall  anything  else  in  connection  with  those  two 
matters  which  you  have  not  stated,  in  the  way  of  instruction  l\y 
ihe  leader  to  his  captain;  have  you  stated  all  that  you  recollect? 
A.  That  he  has  instructed  his  captains? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  That  is  about  all  I  can  recollect  so  far;  if  any 
Tammany  Hall  votes  were  duaJlenged  fchat  we  would  not  be 
beaten  because  we  could  get  them  in;  we  had  the  police  with  us. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  club  of  foreigners  who  were 
naturalized  in  connection  with  these  elections?    A.,  I  do. 

Q.  Tell  us  briefly;  do  not  take  too  much  time;  come  light  down 
to  it?  A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Lewis  H.  Levi  and  another 
man,  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  told  me  that  they  had  read  in 
the  newspapers  something  about  a  man  of  the  name  of  Jacobs^ 
about  to  receive  a  nomination,  and  they  would  like  to  be  with 
me;  I  iitformed  them  that  that  was  not  me,  but  that  I  was  withl 
the  Tammany  Hall  organization;  "Well,  if  you  are  with  the  Tain* 
many  Hall  organization,  we  will  be  with  you;"  I  said,  "How 
many  are  yon  altogether;"  he  says,  "There  is  a  few  of  us  cart 
vote,  bxit  if  you  give  ns  naturaidzatio(n  ticket^,  we  will  get  natur- 
alized;" I  told  them  I  would  see  Mr.  Ryan;  I  went  up  and  seent 
Mr.  Ryan;  that  is,  I  saw  his  brother,  P.  J.  Ryan,  and  I  asked  Mm. 
for  tickets;  "About  hibw  many? "  I  said,  "I  have  been  asked  ftor 
about  a  hundred  f  he  said,  "I  will  not  give  you  the  tickets,  I 
lmow  the  people  they  are  for;  they  do  not  intend  to  vote  the 
Tammany  Hall  ticket,  and  I  wont  give  them  to  yon;*  I  said, 
"Very  well,"  and  he  told  me  to  speak  to  his  brother,  the  leader 
of  the  district;  I  spoke  to  his  brother,  and  told  him  there  was  a 
man  down  there,  a  standard  beam*  of  the  club,  and  he  asked  me  for 
a  hundred  tickets;  and  he  said,  "Oh,  give  Jacobs  these  lickefe;*  and 
I  brought  this  man  around  and  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Ryan;  and 
as  far  a®  I  could  nndeiratanid,  he  was  a&ked  by  Mr.  Ryan 
what  object  he  had  for  gertting ^naturalized  for  his  benefit;  and 
he  sai-d,  "That  is  exactly  what  I  came  to  see  you  about;  I  want 
to  know  what  we  are  going  to  get?  he  said,  "I  can  give  several 
of  you  good  positions  after  election;*  these  men  came  to  me  and 
told  me  that  they  had  a  hard  job  to  get  naturalized  because  f&ey 
could  not  tar.swer  the  questions  intelligently;  and  I  told  them  I 
11  172 
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had  nothing  to  do  with  that,  to  go  down  and  see  Mr.  Ryan ;  some 
of  them  did  go  down  and  see  Mr.  Ryan,  those  who  could  nat  get 
thear  papers;  and  Mr.  Ryan,  it  appears,  gave  them  a  letter,  and 
when  they  presented  that  letter,  which  introduced  them  to  some- 
body down  there,  they  did  get  their  papers. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Moss,  we  know  of  all  siorts  of  tickets, 
bat  we  have  never  heard  of  naturalization  tickets;  ask  the  wit- 
ness to  explain  that 

Q.  Just  take  the  chairman's  suggestion,  and  explain  what 
those  tickets  are;  what  do  they  look  like?  A.  The  taekei  is  a 
red  ticket;  the  same  as  used  in  restaurants,  with  the  price  on  it 
that  a  man  has  got  to  pay  for  it  after  his  niea!;  only  in  place  of 
the  price  being  on  this,  it  says,  "  Naturalization  bureau,"  under- 
neath the  name  of  John  J.  Ryaffi,  Twenty-fifth  Assiambly;  district!; 
something  like  that. 

By  Secator  Bradley: 

Q.  Was  the  name  o*£  the  otrganizaitioin  on  iiti?  A.  The  name  of 
STammany  Hall. 

By  Chairman  Lexow? 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  ticket  is  exchangeable  for  n'atural- 
hsatson  papers  in  this  city?  A.  That  ticket  saves  them  50  cents, 
I  believe. 

Q.  By  presenting  that  ticket  the  person  who  applies  for 
aaturailiza/tion  is  saved  a  fee  of  50  cents?    A.  Fifty  cents. 

Q.  The  organization  pays  the  fee  instead  of  the  person  hjtnv 
•eK?    A.  Yes.  ^-  *    - 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  the  ticket?  2C  Th'ey  took  It  down 
to  the  naturalization  bureau. 

Q.  Of  Tammany  Hall?  A,  Of  Tammany  HaM,  sure;  they  gave 
their  name;  then  they  got  the  ticket  first;  then  they  gave  their 
name,  and  then  they  are  taken  care  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  these  men  were  naturalized?  A.  I  know 
a  great  masiy  were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  tihey  had  lived  in  the  country  long? 
A.  I  don't  know  any  of  them  only  by  sight,  and  that  is  a  very 
«hort  time,  ! 

Q.  Do  yoru,  know  whether  mij  of  them  have  lived  less  than  five 
years  in  the  conn  try?  A.  I  could  not  tell  whether  they  lived 
in  the  counitry  a  year. 

Cflb&Arman  Lexow. —  Put  that  question  a  little  differently. 
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By  Senator  Bradley : 

'  Q.  Do  you  know  any  single  one  that  wbb  not  in  the  country 
five  years?  A.  I  .could  not  say  thatj  because  they  were  ail 
strangers  to  me. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Hadnt  you  seen  them  around  in  your  district  at  all?  rJL 
I  have  seen  them  in  my  district;  I  seen  many  around  in  my 
neighborhood,  but  not  five  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  seen  these  people  in  your  neighborhood? 
A.  I  have  seen  them*  off  and  on  perhaps  six  oa?  eight  months, 
before  they  came  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  han't  it  the  general  understanding  thafc  many  of  those 
people  have  not  lived  in  the  city  or  country  five  years?  A.  Why, 
cert&inly;  I  have  heard  people;  I  doubt  whether  any  of  them 
have  lived  in  the  country  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Eiamsim. —  Don't  answer.  I  want  to  object  The  ehai*- 
man>  I  suppose,  will  instruct  the  witnessi 

Chairman  Letxofc. —  Only  state  what  you  know;  or  if  you  have 
had  a  conversation  with  any  of  these  people  who  were  naturalized, 
or  the  person  that  wanted  to  naturalize  them,  state  the  conver- 
sation with  reference  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  lived  In 
this  country.  1 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Ryan  gave  this  man  instruction®  t)o  get  them  all 
naturalized. 

By  Senator  Oantor: 
Q.  Were  you  present  wh&n  he  gave  the  instructions?    A.  Te^ 
he  told  this  to  Lewis  H.  Levi 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
.  Q.  Tell  the  whole  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Levi  at  that 
time?    A.    The   conversation   was   that   Levi   was   looking  for 
patronage,  and  he  was  looking  for  money. 

Q.  What  did  Ryan  say  to  Levi  and  Levi  say  to  Ryan?  A.  Mr. 
Ryan  asked  him  what  he  wanted  after  being  naturalised,  and 
that  is  what  he  said  he  came  to  see  about,  what  they  were  going 
to  get  as  they  had  a  club, 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  these  people  being  entitled  to 
be  naturalized  as  ditizens?  A.  No;  he  did  not;  only  Mr.  Ryan 
said,  "  See  you  get  them  all  naturalized." 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 


■  Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  club?    A.  She  Lewis  H.  Ley! 

lAsaoeiatioiL  .      """  ""  "  V 

By  Mr.  Moss:  i 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  members  of  tftat  club  who  were  naturalized 
that  could  net  speak  the  English  language?  A.  Yes;  I  do;  one 
or  two  of  them;  I  couldn't  mention  their  names,  because  I  could 
not  keep  track  of  them. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  do  not  see  how  tihat  is  relevant  to  any 
inquiry  we  have.  { 

Mr.  Moss. —  It  bears  on  general  rumor  that  many  of  these 
people  were  not  entitled  to  naturalization. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  You  don't  think  we  ought  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  rumors  or  charges  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Only  in  the  way  of  hunting  up;  we  are  fisihijng 
largely,  and  we  don't  want  to  fish  up  a  string  in  which  there 
is  no  fish. 

Uhe  Witness. —  The  majority  of  those  men  can  not  sipeak 
English- 
Chairman  Lexow. —  Caught  some  pretty  big  fish,  too. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Those  stories  are  not  fish  stories. 

Mr.  Moss. —  There  are  a  good  many  floating  in  the  net. 

■it 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  About  four  years  ago,  I  wain*  you  to  carry  your  mind 
back  as  far  as  that,  and  tell  us  about  an  interview  that  you 
had,  with  a  police  officer,  looking  to  your  appointment  on  the 
force,  and  tell  how  it  occurred.  / 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  was  the  officer?    A.  Officer  Woodbridgie. 

Q.  Is  he  now  on  the  force?  A.  Yes;  he  has  been  lately  pro- 
moted to  a  roundsman. 

Q.  Where  is  he  stationed?  A.  I  think  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-sixth  street,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Now,  go  ahead,  and  tell  how  this  conversation  took  place; 
where  it  was,  and  what  it  was?  A.  About  four  years  ago,  a  few 
minutes  after  12  o'clock  at  night,  an  officer  by  the  name  of 
Woodhridge,  attached  to  the  Twenty-seventh  pcrecinict,  or  Eighty- 
etgluth  street  station-house,  came  into  my  store,  and  said  he 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  rain  for  a  few  minutes,  and  asked 
me  how  I  would  like  to  go  on  the  police  force;  he  said  I 
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would  mate  a  fine  policeman;  well,  I  told  Mm  that  I  hadn't 
given  it  a  thought;  hie  said,  "You  don't  need  to  give  it  a  thought 
at  all;*  well,  I  said,  that  I  had  got  to  go  through  a  great 
many  examinations,  and  wait  a  long  time,  and  by  that  time 
maybe  I  would  be  doing  better,  and  would  not  be  prepared 
to  take  it;  "No;  you  have  not  got  to  go  through  anything  at 
all,  only  to  go  down  and  pass  t5he  doctor;  if  you  pass  the 
doctor,  you  can  attend  to  your  business  until  your  appointment 
readies  you;"  I  said,  "How  is  that;"  he  says,  "Tialking  for  you 
sojand-so;  I  will  introduce  you  to  two  of  the  agents  of  the 
police  commissioner,  and  they  will  satisfy  you;  they  will  intro- 
duce you  to  the  commissioners  of  police  in  Mulberry  street,  and, 
of  course,  he  says,  'You  understand,'  he  saysi,  'It  is  going  to 
cost  you  some  money;'"  I  says,  "About  how  much;"  "Oh,"  he 
says,  "About  $300;"  "Well,"  I  said,  "I  don't  think  I  will  go 
into /that  business  with  you  at  all;  it  is  a  little  too  steep,  and 
I  would  sooner  attend  to  my  business;"  he  says,  "I  don't  know 
that  it  will  cost  that;  I  will  bring  these  people  around  to-% 
morrow,  and  we  will  see;"  the  next  day  he  brought  around 
two  then;  one  man's  name  was  Theodore  Sanders,  and  one  man's 
name  was  Wolff;  what  his  first  name  was  I  can  not  say;  Mr. 
Woodbridge  introduced  them  to  me  —  or  Officer  Woodbridge  — 
and  he  says,  "Mr.  Jacobs,  this  man  here  is  the  agent  for  one 
of  the  police  commissioners,  and  will  take  eare  of  you;"  and 
the  man  asked  me  my  name,  and  I  told  him;  "Well,"  he  saysr 
"I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do;  I  will  telephone  down  and 
find  out  whether  the  commissioner  is  there,  -when  I  can  put 
in  aii  application;"  he  went  away  and  returned  in  a  few  moments; 
when  he  returned,  he  told  me;  he  says,  "  Well,  we  will  take  a 
ride  right  down  there;"  I  says,  "Down  where;"  he  says,  "Down 
as  far  as  Ninth  street;"  so  he  took  me  down  as  far  a$  Ninth 
street;  he  said,  "Let  me  see,  your  name  is  Morris  Jacobs;"  I 
said,  "  Yes; "  he  said,  "  When  were  you  born?  " 

Q.  Who  was  having  this  conversation  with  you  now?  A.  Mr. 
Sanders,  and  Wolff  was  present;  he  says,  "Your  name  is  Morris 
Jacobs;"  I  said,  "Yes,"  he  said,  "What  year  were  you  born?" 

Q.  Never  mind  the  details;  come  to  the  first  payment  of 
money?  A.  Oh,  the  first  payment  of  money;  when  he  took 
me  to  police  headquarters  he  did  not  introduce  me  to  those  meai. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  police  headquarters  from  Ninth,  street? 
A.  EVom  Ninth  afreet  he  took  me  to  police  headquarters*  intesud- 
,  !a*g  to  introduce  me  to>  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  there?    A.  He  took  me  outside  the  police 
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office  and  did  not  introduce  me  to  none  of  them,  but  went  into 
each,  one  of  them*  - 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Yon  was  not  Introduced  to  any  commissioner  that  day? 
A.  No.  , 

Q.  But  Sanders  and  Wolff  went  into  the  commissi omers'  offices? 
A.  Yes*;  and  went  into  the  clerk's  office  and  spoke  to  several  of 
the  clerks,  and  at  the  door  he  introduced  me  to  a  man  whose 
name*  was  Hasbrook;  be  had  siome  books  with  him,  and  then 
he  took  me  down  to  the  liquor  store  and  introduced  me  to  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Fletcher,  and  he  introduced  me  to  a  man 
whom  they  called  Johnnie  Dwyer,  who  is  a  messenger. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  In  the  police  department?  A.  In  the  police  departmieaitj 
and  he,  right  there  and  ttaty  asked  me  for  |50. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  Who  asked  you?    AL  Sanders  did. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  did  he  say  in  aiskmg  you  for  $50?  A.  He  says,  *  You 
know  this  thing  is  gofaxg  to  be  expensive,  and  I  have  done  thisfora 
great  many  others,  and  they  have  backed  out,  and  I  have  got  to 
use  $50  right  now; "  I  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  use  it  for? * 
he  said,  "You  will  have  to  pass  the  doctors  next  Monday,  and 
I  can  not  do  it  without  them;"  he  said,  "Johnnie  Dwyer,  will 
you  pass  this  man  through  next  Monday  before  the  doctor?  " 
he  says,  "Yes;"  I  did  not  want  to  give  $50  then;  and  he  said, 
"If  Woodbridge  tells  you  it  is  all  right,  will  you  do  it  then?"  I 
said,  "I  don;t  know;"  I  did  go  to  Woodibridge,  and  told  Wood- 
bridge,  "I have doubts  about  the  honesty  of  these  people;"  and 
he  says,  "I  know  how  I  get  there;"  poinftfng  to  his  shield;  and 
he  said,  " If  I  tell  you  it  is  all  right,  it  is  all  right; "  I  said,  "Will 
you  be  responsible  for  the  $50?"  he  said,  "I  will;"  and  I  put 
the  $50  on  the  coal  bin  and  Woodbridge  took  it  up. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  Woodbridge  was  the  officer  at  that  time?  A.  At  that  time; 
yes;  then  I  went  down  before  the  doctors  week  after  week  and 
went  away,  and  I  began  to  get  a  little  nervous  about  it  and  I 
went  down  and  seen  this  Johnnie  Dwyer;  I  went  into  Fletcher's 
liquor  store,  and  had  him  sent  for  to  police  headquarters;  I  told 
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him>  "Why  don't  youi  get  me  before  the  doctors,  as  you  prom- 
ised; "  I  said,  "  You  told  me  to  do  whait  was  right  by  your  man 
and  give  him  what  he  wanted;"  and  I  said,  "I  believe  by  this 
time  he  has  got  it,  and  you  are  the  cause,  and  I  have  not  been 
sent  for  to  go  before  the  doctors." 

Q.  In  pursuance  of  that  conversation^  did  yon  receive  a  notice 
to  go  before  the  doctors?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  go  before  the  doctors?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go?  A.  He  told  me  to  go  down  the 
next  day,  and  he  fooled  two  days  after  that,  and  I  said  if  he 
fooled  me  any  more  I  would  look  after  it,  and  he  said,  "Stay 
where  you  are;"  and  he  came  down  in  a  few  minutes,  and  he 
said,  "Go  up  stairs;"  and  I  would  hear  my  name  called  by 
Sergeant  Oorbett. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that,  sergeant  is  on  the  police  force 
now?    A.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know;  go  ahead?  A.  I  went  up  stairs,  and  saw  a 
lot  of  young  men  standing  there,  and  a  man  with  a  book  in  his 
hands,  and  he  was  calling  out  some  names,  and  he  came  to  my 
name,  and  then  we  were  all  marched  into  a  reom  there,  and 
we  were  examined  by  the  doctors. 

Q.  Had  you  filed  any  application  for  appointment?  A.  I 
had  not. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  any  application  for  appointment?  A  Never; 
not  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  your  name  was  called  out  to  undergo  the  physical 
examination?    A.  To  undergo  the  physical  examination. 

Q.  And  did  yon  go  through  an  examination?  A.  I  did,  suc- 
cessfully. 

Q.  At  that  time?  A.  At  that  time;  I  received  a  notice  after 
that  to  go  before  a  physical  examination  or  a  gymnasium*,  what- 
ever you  call  it,  in  Cooper  Union. 

j 

(       By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  The  physical  cultuine?  2C  Yes;  I  received  a  notice  iio  go 
before  the  physical  examination,  and  I  passed  that. 

Q.  Is  this  the  notice  —  92,  that  is  dated?  A.  No;  this  is  after; 
I  passed  that;  then,  sometime  after  that,  Hasbrook  and  Dwyer 
came  to  see  me;  in  fact,  Dwyer  came  to  see  me  very  often, 
and  every  time  that  he  came  to  see  me,  he  got  me  to  lend  him 
some  money;  he  told  me  he  had  to  use  it;  eventually,  I  got 
a  notice  to  go  before  the  mental  examination,  to  be  examined 
mentally;  Hasbrook  came  to  me  a  day  or  two  before  I  got 
my  notice,  and  told  me  I  was  about  to  receive  my  notice  for 
a  mental  examination.  , 
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Q.  Xnd  np  to  that  time  had  you  filed  an  application?  A.  I 
had  not;  I  saw  him  again,  and  lie  says,  "Have  you  got  your 
notice  for  the  mental  examination ;"  I  says,  "No;"  "Come  down 
and  see  me  in  the  morning,  will  you;"  I  says,  "All  right  f  and 
I  went  down  and  saw  him  in  the  morning  to  the  office;  he  says, 
"Bid  you  get  it  last  night;"  I  said,  "No;"  he  says,  "You  will 
have  it  by  the  time  you  get  home,  and  when  I  got  home  I 
got  the  notice  that  had  been  left  there  by  mail. 

Q.  Then  what  happened?  A.  Then  Mr.  Hasbrook  said  he 
would  come  up  and  see  me,  as  he  had  something  very  important* 
some  very  important  arrangement  to  make  in  connection  with 
my  appointment 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Hasbrook?  A.  He  was  the  clerk  at  police 
headquarters;  Mr.  Hasbrook  came  to  me  and  said  he  would 
be  around  again  on  Saturday;  I  went  home;  and  he  asked 
where  Mr.  Jacobs  was;  he  was  told  by  my  wife  I  was  down 
town  on  business;  he  took  a  business-book  I  had  and  wrote 
an  address  on  that  book  and  his  name,  where  I  could  meet 
him  the  next  morning,  that  was  Sunday,  with  instructions;  I 
should  be  there  next  morning  on  Sunday,  otherwise  I  would 
not  be  appointed. 

Q.  Where?  A,  It  was  in  &  liquor  store  in  Fifth  or  Sixth 
avenue,  along  between  Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty-eighth 
streets;  the  police  commissioners  have  got  the  addiress  down 
there  all  right;  I  left  it  with  them;  and  I  saw  him  the  next 
morning;  he  says,  "I  wanted  to  see  you  in  regard  to  your 
mental  examination;"  you  have  passed  the  doctors  all  right; 
you  have  passed  the  physical  examination  all  right; 
and  he  says,  "  I  wont  allow  you  to  pass  the  mental  examination, 
because  those  people  who  go  there  and  are  about  to  be  ap- 
pointed, if  they  are  to  be  appointed  through  me,  I  make  all 
those  arrangements  myself;  I  want  to  handle  your  case  the 
same  as  I  handle  other  cases;"  I  says,  "What  do  yoo  mean?" 
he  says,  "  There  is  no  reason  for  your  going  to  pass  the  mental 
exaanfrnatikm  yourself,  because  you  wont  get  any  writing;  if 
you  let  me  t^ke  care  of  your  case,  I  will  take  care  of  it,  and 
you  give  me  $100 f  J  says,  "What!  Give  you  a  hundred  dollars 
to  take  care  of  my  case;  why  can't  I  pass  the  mental  examine 
tion  without  giving  you  a  hundred  dollars?"  he  says,  "Some 
of  the  questions  are  technical,  and  if  you  answer  every  one 
of  them  your  writing  would  be  given  to  somebody  else,  any- 
how; we  have  got  the  fixing  of  these  things;"  I  says,  "Now, 
let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Hasbrook,  if  you  have  the  fixing  of  them, 
and  the  questions  are  technical,  what  is  the  matter  of  giving 
me  those  technical  questions,  and  I  answering  them,  and  ytm 
protect  my  interest?"  and  he  said,  "We  don't  do  business  tha£ 
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Stray; Twill  satisfy  ycra TaeyonS  any  rrascmSEI^doubt  flrat  yoo 
will  do  as  I  tell  you;"  I  said,  "How  is  that;"  "You  will  have 
a  man  call  on  you  between  12  and  1  o'clock  to-night,  ptrobably 
later;  don't  go  to  bed  to-night,  if  it  takes  until  3  o'clock;* 
"Who  will  that  be,"  I  said;  he  said,  "It  would  be  a  clerk 
that  is  at  police  headquarters,  anid  he  will  introduce  himself 
Ito  you  as  Mr.  Brand. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name?    A.  David  Brandt 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  alive?  A.  I  heard  last  he  was 
in  Trenton. 

Q.  Go  ahead-  A.  "And  he  will  satisfy  you  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt  that  you  are  now.  getting  on  the  police  the  right  way; 
you  wont  slip  up;"  I  said,  "All  right;  I  will  meet  this  man  and 
see  what  he  has  got  to  say; "  I  stayed  up  between  1  and  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  the  man  came  to  my  door,  and  he  had  another. 

Q.  What  man  was  that?  A.  Dave  Brand;  he  had  another 
man  with  him  by  the  name  of  Danny  Ryan,  1 

Q.  Who  was  Danny  Ryan?  A.  He  was  the  son  of  the  ser- 
geant of  the  Twentieth  precinct  at  the  time, 

Q.  Is  Ryan  a  policeman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  intended  to  be  appointed  about  the  same  time  as 
'you  was?  A.  He  was;  Mr.  Brand  says,  "I  have  been  speaking 
to  Mr.  Hasbrook,  and  I  would  like  that  you  take  a  walk  with 
me;"  I  said,  "Very  well;"  he  took  a  walk  to  the  station-house 
—  we  took  a  walk  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  went  into  the 
station-house,  and  the  sergeant  shook  hands  with  me  and  handed1 
me  a  cigar. 

Q.  Where  is  that  sergeant  now?    A.  I  could  not  telL 

Q.  Is  he  on  the  force?    A.  I  believe  he  is. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name?  A.  I  could  not  teH  you  his  first 
name;  but  there  is  a  policeman  ini  court  that  was  under  Mm 
coiuld  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  He  was  a  sergeant  at  what  station?  A.  Eighty-eight  street 
station-house. 

Q.  In  what  year?    A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  what  happened  then.  A.  The  sergeant 
says^  "  Dave,  I  want  you  to  get  as  near  a  hundred  per  cent  f os? 
my  boy  as  you  possibly  can." 

Q.  That  was  by  the  sergeant  to  Dave,  Brand?  A.  He  said,  u  I 
won't  get  a  hundred  per  cent.,  because  it  would  look  suspicious, 
because  he  went  through  before  and  got  such  a  small  percentage. 

Q.  Was  he  talking  abouft  Danny  Ryan?  A.  Yes;  he  is  now  on 
flie  police;  he  said  it  would  not  look  well;  "I  will  guarantee  1 
will  get  him  on  the  first  batch;"  he  said,  "I  suppose  yoiuknow 

L.'  173 
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Sr.  JacoBs;*  he  says>  "I  know  lie  is  a  candidate;"  he  says, 
"  Jaooios,  you  do  as  he  tells  you,  and*  it  will  be  all  right; "  we 
walked  around  again  to  my  store,  and  I  bid  him  gcod-niglit  and 
went  in,  and  the  next  morning  he  came  around  to  me  and 
wanted  to  know  whether  I  had  seen  H&sbrcok;  I  said,  "No;" 
he  says,  "  I  have  got  somewheres  to  go  and  will  call  again; "  and 
meantime  Mr.  Hasbrook  ci&me  in;  he  says,  "Are  you  satisfied?  " 
I  said,  "Satisfied  of  what?"  he  said,  "Danny  Ryan  made  a» 
application  himself  and  passed  on  his  merits  and  did  *iot  get 
appointed,  and  he  has  got  as  munch  interest  as  you  have,  he  says, 
and  knows  the  city,  and  knows  everybody,  and  bis  father  being 
seiigeant  of  the  police  ought  to  know  how  to  get  him  on;  now, 
Ms  father  is  certain  to  get  him  on,  and  if  it  is  good  enough  for 
him,  it  is  good  enough  for  yon;"  I  said,  "If  that  is  the  case, 
certainly; "  I  said,  "What  about  this  percentage  you  are  talking 
about;  you  are  going  to  get  a  hundred  per  cent;"  he  said  it 
did  not  make  any  difference  what  we  got  him,  we  will  put  the 
pair  of  you  on  the  first  batch;  Dave  Brand  will  see  you  again  and 
tell  yon  what  is  necessary;  Dave  Brand  told  me  to  go  to  some 
responsible  place  and  put  up  $50;  I  said,  "  That  is  not  nec:s  ary ; " 
I  said  "If  it  is  necessary  you  have  |50,  you  will  get  $50,  when 
\be  proper  time  comes; "  I  said,  "  I  am  not  going  to  get  robbed 
by  everybody;  everytime  Johnnie  Dwyer  sees  me,  he  says  it  will 
cost  $25;  I  have  not  got  a  fortune  to  gtive  away;"  he  said,  "I 
won't  ask  you  for  anything;  you  will  give  me  your  notice  for 
the  mental  examination;"  I  said,  "I  will,  when  Danny  Ryan 
gives  you  the  notice;  what  is  going  to  be  done  with  it?  "  he  says, 
"Your  notice  calls  for  a  certain  day?"  "Yes;"  "I  will  be  with 
you  and  Danny  Ryan  on  that  day  and  see  you  keep  Danny 
Ryan's  company  on  that  day;  yon  should  be  up  there  on  that 
examination; "  and  he  said,  "  You  will  get  a  rating  without  being 
there  at  all,"  and  he  said,  "Danny  Ryan  won't  be  there,  because 
he  will  be  in  jorar  company;  will  you  be  satisfied  then?"  I  says, 
"Yes;"  and  before  tha*  he  'introduced  me  to  a  man  in  a  saloon 
on  Third  avenue  by  the  name  of  George  Barmstroff ;  he  was  an 
officer  at  that  time  under  Sergeant  Ryan. 

Q.  Is  George  Barm^troff-in  court?  A.  He  is  standing  there;  he 
introduced  me  to  that  man. 

Q.  I  want  it  to  be  understood  that  Mr.  Barmstroff  is  in  charge 
of  the  ser^eant-atHainns?  A.  And  Mir.  Barmstroff  after  being 
introduced  to  me,  we  had  a  glass  together,  and  then  Dave  Brand 
told  me,  he  says,  "I  have  arranged  everything  for  you;w  I  s^ys, 
"All  right; "  the  next  day  or  a  day  or  two  afterwards^  Mr.  Barm- 
stroff, Mr.  Brand,  Danny  Ryan,  called  on  me  at  my  store;  and  I 
beliieive  that  was  the  day  that  the  examination  should  take 
place  down  at  the  Cooper  Union;   and  they  said  they   were 
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goang  down  as  far  as  Ninth  street,  and  ffiey  woold  like  me  and 
Danny  By  an  to  ride  along;  I  said,  "I  wiH  ride,  I  had  no  objec- 
tion; "  whan  we  got  down  to  Ninth  street  Dare  Brand  turned 
©round  and  says,  "Now,  Jacobs  and  Ryan,  I  wiant  to  meet  yoo 
!here  at  5  o'clock;  you  can  go  where  you  like  until  then; "  I  says> 
"What  are  yon  going  to  do?"  "It  is  none  of  your  business;  you 
will  be  on  the  first  txateh  just  the  same;  a&  we  took  a  walk 
around  until  5  o'clock;  and  when  we  got  back  we  found  Mr. 
Barmstroff  and  Mr.  Brand  standing  there;  now,  everything  was 
going  on  smctothly,  as  I  thought,  and  I  was  going  to  get  on 
the  police;  several  officers — 

Q.  Wait  a  moment;  where  did  Bairns  <:~vfl:  and  Brand  go  to?  A. 
When  they  got  down  to  Twelfth  stie  „  we  went  one  way  and 
they  went  the  other.  .  { 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  did;  have  you  ever  learned  what 
they  did?    A.  I  learned  afterwards  whait  *hey  had  to  do. 

Q.  What  was  it?  A.  One.  man  substituted  me,  and  the  other 
man  substituted  Danny  Byan. 

Q.  Substituted  you?    A.  Mr.  Barcnsfcroff. 

Q.  They  were  examined  for  you  and  Danny  Ryan?  A.  They 
were  examined  for  me  and  Danny  Ryan,  and  the  way  I  learned 
this  Dave  Brand  came  1x>  me  and  told1  me*  *  We  gave  you  a  big: 
percentage.* 

By  Chairman  Iiexow: 

Q.  What  was  the  percentage?  A.  I  could  not  tell  jm;  I 
never  received  one;  and  he  says,  very  shortly,  he  saye,  "I  will 
have  to  make  arrangements  again;"  he  said,  "for  yora  appoint- 
ment; "  he  said,  <  That  will  east  you  aboalt  $300." 

By  Mr.  Moss:  "* 

Q.  Well?  A.  "And  when  you  get  your  percentage,  I  want 
you  to  understand  you  have  got  tQf  give  me  $50; *  "when  I  get 
my  percentage,  I  have  got  to  give  you  $50?"  "Yes;"  he  says, 
u  and  there  is  no  getting  out  of  that;  if  you  won't  give  it  to  me, 
you  won't  get  any  percentage." 

Q.  That  was  after  the  examination  ha^  taken  place?  A.  Yes; 
so  I  promised  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Gotff. —  You  step  aside  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Mosa —  Mr.  Barmstroff,  step  to  the  chair. 

George  Barmstrofl,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  Spell  your  laat  name,  please?    A.  Barmstroff. 
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f   Q.  Where  do  yon  lire?    A.  No.  1668  Third  avenue. 
I    Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Carpenter. 

Q.  Were  you  a  policeman  in  1890;  from  1890  on  for  a  year  ot 
two?  A.  I  was  appointed  in  1891  — An  1889,  and  I  was  a  police- 
man in  1890  in  the  fore  part  of  the  year. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jacobs?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon,  in  company  with  Dave  Brant  and  Danny  Eyan  and 
Mrs.  Jacobs,  go  down  town  one  evening  in  18  —  what  was  the 
year;  can  yon  recall  it  to  me?  A.  I  think  it  was  1890,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken.  \ 

Q.  Did  yon  go  down  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  Ryan  and 
Jacobs  passed  their  mental  examination  for  appointment  as 
police  officers?    A.  Yon  say  one  evening? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  No;  not  one  evening;  it  was  in  the  afternoon,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  You  recall  then  going  down  town  with  these  other  three 
gentlemen?   .A.  Yea  j 

Q.  And  yota  left  them  at  Ninth  street,  didn't  yon?  A.  I  left 
two  of  them.         ^s  s  \ 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  and  Dave  Brant  did.  A.  Well,  Dave 
Brant  and  I  went  before  the  civil  service  board  in  Cooper  Union!. 

Q.  What  members  of  the  board  were  present?  A.  I  don't 
eexaetly  know  now.  f 

Q.  Can  you  recall  any  member  of  the  board?  A.  Well,  only 
one,  a  Mr.  Beasley.  ; 

Q.  Henry  W.  Beardsley?    A.  I  believe  it  is. 
x    Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Beardsley?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  acquainted  with  Brant,  do  you  know?  A.  I  could 
not  say;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Tell  what  happened?  A.  We  got  over,  and  when  the  name 
of  Morris  Jacobs  was  called  out,  I  answered  it  and  signed  the 
papers,  as  they  gave  me^  the  examining  board,  and  I  filled  them 
otut. 

Q.  You  did  his  examination  for  him?    A*  Exactly. 

Q.  What  did  Brant  do?  A.  Done  the  same  thing  for  the  party; 
for  the  name  of  Danny  Eyan. 

Q.  And  did  you  meet  K-yan  ai*$  Jacobs  after  the  examination  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  entirely  a  written  examination?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  oral  questions  at  all?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  you  answer  any  oral  questions  by  mouth?  A.  There  was 
no  questions  answered,  that  is,  as  far  as  I  can  remember;  *here 
was  no  questions  at  all,  just  merely  writing. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  answered  written  questions;  did  you  mffi  the  exami- 
nation?   A,  Yes,  sir. 
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tQj.  Wha?  name  did  you  write?    A.  Morris  Jacobs.  \ 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q,  When  did  yon  firat  meet  Morris  Jacobs?  A.  Well^  the 
exact  date  I  don't  exajetly  know. 

Q.  Who  introduced  yon  to  him?    A.  Dave  Brant. 

Q.    Davt.  Brant?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  For  what  purpose?    A.  Well,  the  purpose  was  what  F" 
found  out  afterwards,  for  to  get  through  the  civil  service  exami- 
nation. 

Q.  Who  told  you,  apart  from  Morris  Jacobs,  that  you  could  do 
that;  who  told  you  you  could  pass  that  examination  after  Morris 
Jacobs?  A.  Dave  Brant  told  me  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference 
whether  I  passed  or  this  man  passed  himseit 

Q.  Did  you  pass  for  anybody  else?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  first,  last  and  only  time  you  did  such  a  thing? 
A.  Yes;  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  passed  through  ifoe  civil  service; 
fit  was  the  first  time  I  passed  for  anyone  else. 

Q.  And  the  last  time?    A.  And  the  last  lime;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Dave  Brant  did  that  at  any  time? 
A.  Myself  individually,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  heard  that  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  Brant's  business  at  that  time?  A* 
At  that  time  I  tliink  his  business  was  doing  nothing. 

Q.  Was  he  acquainted  wfrh  anybody  at  police  headquarters, 
do  you  know?  A.  Well,  he  was  down  to  headquarters,  a  clerk 
there,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  until  — 

Q.  When  you  say  he  was  doing  nothing,  do  you  meam  he  had 
a  sinecure?  Al  No,  sir;  he  was  out  of  the  department  at  that 
time. 

Q.  He  had  been  a  clerk  ait  the  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  he  a  clerk  at  that  time?  A.  No,  sir;  when  he  passed 
the  civil  service  for  Mr.  Ryan  he  was  not. 

Q.,  What  kind  of  a  clerk  was  he  before  that?  A*  He  was  at 
headquarters  ;*that  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  he  a  higher  or  lower  clerk;  do  you  know  whether  he 
had  a  respecftable  position  there  or  otherwise?  A.  I  could  not 
say  how  respectable  a  position  it  w*as^  but  I  heard  he  could  fix 
things  there. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  salary  was  when  hie  waa  derfc?  AL 
No,  sir;  I  do  not 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 
»    Q.  Bid  you  ever  see  Mm  at  headquarters?    A!.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  room  did  you  see  him  in?  A.  I  saw  him  in  the  room 
where  they  caJi  headquarters;  that  is,  the  room  where  all  the 
clerks  was. 

Q.  Was  Brant  well  acquainted  with  headquarters,  so  far  as 
you  oould  see?  A.  1  suppose  he  was;  I  know  I  received  some 
papers  for  him  when  I  went  through  mine. 

<£f  Acquainted  with  police  headquarters?  A.  That  I  could 
Dot  say. 

Q.  You  don't  know  about  that;  is  that  all  you  had  to  do  with 
this  Jacob's  case?    A,  That  was  all. 

Q.  In  what  precinct  were  you  on  duty?  A.  The  Twenty- 
seventh. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  headquarters  frequently?  A.  Well,  yes;  I 
ttajd  been  there  several  times. 

Q.  Is  that  precinct,  the  Twenty-seventy  precinct,  the  preciinat 
of  which  Denny  Evan's  father  was  sergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  well  acquainted  with  Sergeant  Ryan?  A- 
BTes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  Sergeant  Ryan  now?    A*  As  near  as  I  undeiv 
stand — stationed  in  Forty-second  street,  under  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Depot 
j.    Q.  Do  you  know  his  first  name?    Ai.  John* 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  middle  name?  A.  Well,  I  am  not  sure;  I  believe  it 
was  J. 

By  Senator  Bradley* 
1     Q.  John  J.?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  not  the  John  J.  Ryan  who  is  leaftev  of  t&e  Twenty- 
fifth  District?    A.  No,  sii> 

j        By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  A  different  man;  do  you  know  whether  Danny  Ryan  was 
appointed  a  policeman  after  that  mental  examination? 

Senator  Bradley. —  He  said  Daniel  Ryan. 

A.  Daniel;  from  that  understanding,  as  far  as  I  understand, 
he  was  not  appointed  by  the  examination  Brant  had  gone 
through,  if  that  is  the  examination  you  mean;  I  understood  he 
went  through  himself  again. 

Q.  And  has  been  appointed  since?  A*  Yea,  sir;  and  has  been 
appointed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  policemen  who  were  appointed 
in  the  same  way?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  Enow  of  any  other  case  tfiat  occurred  about  thai 
time,  similar  to  this  one?  A.  I  do  not  know  any  individual1 
myself,  but  I  have  heard  so-      > 

Q.  How  many  have  you  heard?    A.  Well  — 

Mr.  Ransom* — Is  that  actaissible? 

The  Witness,—  One  or  two.  • 

Mar.  Moss. —  Simply  to  follow  vg  the  line^,  H  he  can  find  onifi 
whom  the  individuals  were. 

1       By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  having  Been  appointed?  AL 
No,  sr;  I  do  not  know  of  any  person,  only  I  have  heard  it. 

Q.  Without  heaiing  the  names?  A.  No^  sw;  I  was  told  it 
was  done. 

Q-  Who  told  you  there  had  been  others?    1A.  Dave  Brant. 

Q.  Any  others?    A.  Na  sir; 

By  Mr,  Moesj 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  men  are  on  the  police  now? 
AL  That  I  could  not  say. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  dota't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  money  for  passing  the  examination?  SL 
No,  sir;  I  was  to  receive  it  but  never  got  it 

By  Senator  Bradley i 

Q.  How  much  were  you  promised?    A.  Fifty  dollars; 

Mr-  Ransom. —  What  was  the  last  question? 

(Question  and  answer  read.)      ^ 

A.  Promised  f  50,  but  didn't  get  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Da  you  want  to  asK  any  questions? 

Mir.  Ransom. —  Yes. 

Cross-examination  by  Mir.  Ransom! 

Q.  How  old  are  you?    A.  lam  past  28.  i 
Q.  How  long  a  distance  gaet  28  are  yon?     A.  Well*  five 
months;  not  quite. 

By  Chairman  LexowJ 
Q.  Between  28  and  29,  jm  say?    A-  Yea^  f&V 

By  Mr.  Ransomfe' 
Q.  You  are  a  caaipenter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York?    A.  Yes>  sfc, 
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Q.  Are  your  parents  living  now?  2E.  My  mother;  I  have  a 
stepfather  who  is  living. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man?    A.  Ye®,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  with  your  family?  A.  Sixteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  Third  avenue. 

Q.  How  lc^g  have  you  been  married?  A  Little  over  two 
years;  between  two  and  three  years* 

Q.  Are  you  working  at  your  trade  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?  A,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  near 
3Mrd  avenue. 

Q.  For  whom?    A.  Moloney  &  McLaughlins. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  for  them/?  A.  About 
a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Were  you  working  at  your  trade  when  you  were  going 
for  this  exaoiination?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  foa*  my  examination 
or  for  Mr.  Jacobs? 

Q.  For  anybody?  A.  When  I  went  through  for  myself  I 
was  working  at  my  trade;  yes. 

Q.  You  were  employed  at  the  carpenter  business  when  you 
went  down  to  Ninth  street  and  passed  the  examination?  A. 
For  whom? 

Q.  Either  for  yours  or  for  anybody?  A.  When  I  went  down 
for  Mr.  Morris,  I  was  mot  working  at  it,  but  when  I  went  down 
for  myself  I  was. 

Q.  I  wa-s  not  asking  you  when  you  went  down  for  yourself; 
were  you  in  any  business  at  the  time  you  went  down  for 
Jacobs?    A.   No,   sir.  j 

Q.  You  were  idle?    A.  I  was  idle. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  idle?  A.  That  te  a  question  I 
don't  exactly  know  for  how  many  days  or  how  many  months; 
It  was  not  very  long. 

Q.  You  are  a  friend  of  Jacobs?  A.  i  never  seen  the  man 
[before  he  was  introduced  to  me. 

Q.  Are  you  a  friend  of  his  now?  A.  Well,  I  see  him.  occa- 
sional^. 

Q.  Are  you  his  friend?    A.  I  won't  say  exactly  a  friend. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  I  ifrean  by  the  word  friend?  A.  That 
might  be  it;  in  what  way;  what  do  you  mean? 

Q.  What  do  you  mean;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't 
understand  my  question?  A.  I  do  not  understand  what  way 
you  mean  it  yourself. 

Q.  I  would  ask  you  again,  are  you  a  friend  of  this  man 
Jacobs  who  was  here  a  moment  ago?  A.  Yes,  sir:  certainly,  I 
am  a  friend  of  a  good  many  more  men. 

Q.  Have  you  been  at  his  stone?    A.  I  have  been  at  his  store. 
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Q.  Save  you  been  at  his  house?    A.  That  is  Ms  store. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  wife?    A.  No,  sir.  ,  j 

/  Q.  Have  you*  ever  seen  her?    A.  Possibly.  ! 

Q.  Has  this  man  Jacobs  been  to  your  house?    A.  He  has, 
-  Q.  Many  times?    A.  I  understand  once. 

Q.  You  understood  at  the  time  you  engaged  to  represent 
this  man,  to  pass  his  examination,  TEat  you  and  Brant,  and 
Hasbrook  and  Deyer,  were  all  engaged  in  the  scheme,  to  rob 
him  out  of  his  money,  didnft  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  just  testified  that  you  were  to  get  f 50  for  your 
services?    A.  Yes,  sir.  '  •     . 

Q.  Who  were  you  to  get  that  from?    A.  Dave  Brant. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  he  was  to  get  anything  from  Jacobs? 
A.  Whene~he  was  to  get  ft  from  I  knew  nothing,  but  I  was 
to  get  it  fromi  him. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  didn't,  then,  khow  tha/t  Brant  was 
to  get  the  money  from  Jacobs?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Brand  did  not  tell  you  so?  X  He  was  to  get  money;  he 
did  not  tell  who  he  was  to  get  it  from* 

Q.  Did  you  understand  who  he  was  to  get  it  from?    A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  paid  you?    A.  Davie  Brand. 

Q.  Where  was  he  to  get  that  money  ?    A.  That  was  his  lookout. 

Q.  You  were  not  interested  in  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Brand  never  paid  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  tflie  percentage,  he  never  got  ft;  Mr. 
Morris  Jacobs'  percentage  was  not  very  good. 

Q.  Your  examination  waa  a  failure  then?  A.  At  the  rate; 
yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Jacobs  did  not  pay  the  $50? 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Now,  is  Mr.  Brant  a  friend  of  yours?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  he?  A.  He  is  no  friend  of  mine;  I  know  him;  I  can 
not  call  him  a  friend;  if  you  know  a  man,  is  thait  a  friend? 

Q.  No;  oh,  no;  I  know  you,  but  you  acre  no  friend?    A.  It  is 
about  the  same  thing. 
» Q.  How  long  had  you  known  Brant?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  you  went  down  here  with  him  to  pass  this  exam- 
ination?   A.  I  seen  him  a  couple  of  times. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested  in  your  life?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  More  than  once?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bansom. —  That  is  all,  sir. 

L  174 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  Any  farther  questions? 
Mr.  Moss. —  Wait  a  moment. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  David  Brant  hafl  passed  for  any 
other  applicant-  who  was  appointed  to  the  police  force?  A 
Individually,  I  do  nbt  know  it  myself,  but  I  have  heard  that 
he  had.  ! 

Q.  From  whom:  did  you  hear  it?    A.  That  I  can't  remember, 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  percentages  were  obtained  by 
Brant,  who  took  the  examination  for  applicants,  who  afterward 
were  appointed,   so  far  as  you  have   learned? 

Mr.  Kansam. —  I  object  to  that;  that  is  not  a  fair  thing  on 
the  civil  service  board;  there  ought  to  be  a  limit 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  that  is  a  little  too  broad  myself. 

Senator  Cantor. —  He  has  testified  he  has  already  made  some 
one  or  two. 

Chairman  Tjex&w. — It  seems  to  me  that  proves  nothing. 

By  Mr.  Moos:  r 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been1  convicted  of  a  er&nie?  A  Well,  no; 
it  was  no  crime. 

Q.  You  want  to  state  anything;  you  were  asked  if  you  had 
been  arrested?  A.  I  was  arrestied;  my  wife  ha:d  me  arrested; 
I  was  put  under  bonds  for  $300. 

Q.  Is  that  all?  A.  Well,  she  had  me  arretsed  for  nonsup- 
port,  but  that  is  no  crime. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  case?    A.  That  is  alL 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  You  were  arrested  for  beating  your  wife?  A.  I  was  dis- 
charged in  the  station-house. 

Q.  Were  you  discharged  for  beaMng  your  wife?    A.  Yes* 

Q.  Were  you  put  under  bonds?    A.  Yea 

Q.  And  you  think  that  is  no  crime?    A.  Nol 
'     Mr.  Eansom. —  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Neither  is  it  a  crime;  were  you  discharged  on  tJiat  com> 
plant?    A.  No;  I  was  held  on  $500  bond. 

Q.  That  was  for  nonsupport?  A.  No;  for  nansupport,  I  am 
on  $156  bonds. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Were  you  held  under  the  dhiarge  of  assault  pfcmertrated 
ctn  your  wife?    A  Yes;  $300. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

•  Q.  You  were  never  convicted?    AL  No,  sfo\ 

Q.  Were  yon  tried  in  general  sessions?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  bound  ta  keep  the  peace;  eomsequently,  yon 
have  not  been  tried  for  assault?    A.  Only  in  the  police  couirt 

Chairman  Lexow;. — Mk  Mobs^  it  is  ftjpp|arent  yon  hjave  a 
number  of  witnesses  back  there.    Will  you  call  t£em  to-day? 

Mr.  Moss. —  No;  I  have  not;  this  is  the  last  witness,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

Chairman  Lesxxw. —  All  witnesses  sraimnoaied  for  to-day  will 
appear  here  in  Part  n,  at  half -pas*  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning;  the  subpoenaes  hold  good  until  then.  Also,  the  wit- 
nesses under  exaiminaitmon  will  appear  at  that  time.  We  stand 
adjourned  until  half-past  10   on  Tuesday  morning. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-fourth  meeting  of  the  committee  to 
whom  was  assigned  the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the 
police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Held  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  Tuesday,  June  12, 1894,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley,  Jacob  A* 
Cantor  and  George  W.  Robertson,  of  the  committee. 

John  W.  Goff,  W.  leavers  Jerome  and  Frank  Moss,  of  counsel 
for  the  Qomanittee. 

DeLancey  Nieoll  and  Bastus  S.  Ransom,  of  counsel  for  the 
police  boar<i 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Go  on  with  your  witnesses,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. — All  witnesses  in  court  will  remain  here  until  they 
are  called-  They  will  not  leave  the  court  Now,  is  Mr.  Mun- 
zinger  here? 

Louis  Munzinger,  recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  brought  the  books  that  you  were  notified  to 
bring?  A.  There  is  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors 
passed  last  night  that  was  placed  in  my  possession,  directing 
me  to  hand  over  the  books  of  the  club  to  the  Senate  Investigat- 
ing Committee  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  Are  they  here?    A.  They  are,  sir. 

Q.  What  books  are  they?    A.  All  the  books. 

Q.  Call  for  them,  please?  A.  Mr.  Dowling  (the  messenger 
produces  the  books). 

The  witness  hands  the  chairman  the  resolution  referred  to. 

Q.  Will  you  please  recount  the  books  that  are  in  the  package 
No.  1? 
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TBie  Chairman. — Here  is  the  resoluEioffi,  If  you  want  It,  Mr. 
Goff,  as  part  of  the  recorfL 

New  York,  June  11,  1894. 

u  Resolved,  That  the  treasurer  of  this  club,  Mr.  Louis  Mun- 
zinger,  be  placed  in  possession  of  and  directed  to  deliver  to  the 
Senate  Investigating  Oammittee  of  this  State,  ail  books  of 
account,  check-books,  bank-books,  check  stub®,  return  checks, 
paid  bills*  and  all  books  of  record  of  every  kind  and  nature  relat- 
ing to  the  affairs  and  business  of  the  Pequod  Club. 

"By  COL.  E.  W.  GraNDON" 

Mr-  Gaff. — Well,  we  had  better  have  those  packages  opened, 
please;  we  would  rather  deal  with  the  books. 

The  Witness. —  I  have  an  inventory- 

Q.  Have  you  a  list  of  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — That  will  be  just  as  good  (the  witness  hands  the 
paper  containing  the  list  of  the  books  that  he  produces  now  in 
court);  we  will  have  that  marked  for  identification. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  marked  Exhibit  J,  for  identification, 
June  12,  1894) 

Mr.  Mcoll. — What  is  the  object  of  this  testimony? 

The  Chairman.— -  We  can  not  tell  you;  we  will  see  what  it 
leads  to. 

Mr.  Mcoll —  I  am  informed  this  is  a  political  social  club,  and 
that  the  books  contain  only  the  subscription  and  dues  and 
accounts  of  the  members  of  the  club.  It  contains  no  moneys 
paid  for  political  purposes  in  that  district.  It  is  just  as  if  you 
should  srubpoena  the  books  of  any  social  club  in  New  York  that 
would  prove  so  many  members  paid  so  many  initiation  fees  and 
so  many  dues,  and  their  accounts  for  billiards  or  restaurant 
amounted  to  so  much. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  do  not  imagine  Mr.  Goif  is  going  into 
any  private  business  of  the  club. 

Mr.  Goff.—  Oh,  no. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  if  those  matters  are  made  part  of  the 
record,  and  we  know  what  Mr.  Gaff  is  driving  at,  we  can  pass 
on  it. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  suppose  it  is  limited  to  the  police  depart- 
ment, or  some  members  of  it? 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  are  identifying  the  books  sent  voluntarily  by 
the  club.    I  simply  want  to  identify  those  books. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  I  was  consulted  on  the  subject  and  said  of 
course,  send  the  books,  and  I  felt  it  wise  to  inform  the  committee 
what  the  books  are.  We  might  as  well  send  for  the  books  of  the 
Union  Club  or  the  University  club. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  We  understand  that,  Mr.  Nicoll,  and  we 
will  protect  the  club,  so  far  as  the  club  has  right  to  protection. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  No.  1,  cash-book;  that  Is  hi  Hie  packages  here?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  that  book?  K.  That  is  all  the  moneys  I  received, 
and  all  the  disbursements. 

Q.  Moneys  that  you  received  and  the  disbursements?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  There  is  an  old  check-book  and  new  check-book;  does  that 
mean  the  book  contah  ag  the  stubs  of  the  checks  you  have 
drawn?  A.  Of  the  checks,  the  stubs  of  the  checks  I  have  drawn; 
yes,  sir;  and  the  check-book  that  I  have  not  drawn  yet 

Q.  That  is  in  the  current  year?  A,  Certainly,  in  the  current 
year. 

Q.  That  is  your  bank-book;  that  means  the  pass-book  of  the 
club?    A  No;  the  money  deposited  in  the  bank. 

Q.  What  we  call  the  bank  pass-book?    A.  The  bank  pass-book. 

Q.  And  the  next  book  —  bill  —  file  with  bills;  that  is  a  file  con- 
taining bills  of  th«  club?  A.  Yes;  that  is  the  bills  that  hare 
been  approved  by  the  proper  authority  that  authorizes  me  to  pay 
them. 

Q.  Then  the  next  is  package  of  bilis  and  checks,  three  for  1892 
and  two  for  1893?    A.  Those  are  the  return  checks. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  receipt-book  and  cash-book,  a  day-book,  a 
ledger  marked  financial  secretary  here;  those  belong  to  the  finan- 
cial secretary?    A.  Those  belong  to  the  financial  secretary. 

Q.  The  receipt-book  is  for  money  received?  A.  The  receipt- 
books,  I  guess,  are  only  for  moneys  received  from  me. 

Q.  And  the  cash-book?  A.  That  is  his  own  book;  I  do  not 
know  what  state  he  keeps  it  in. 

Q.  And  the  day-book,  that  is  his  book?    A-  That  is  his  book. 

Q.  And  a  ledger?    A.  That  is  his  book. 

Q.  The  roll-book  of  members,  the  roll-book  board  of  directors, 
minute-book  of  the  club,  and  the  minute-book  of  the  board  of 
directors;  those  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  recording  secre- 
tary?   A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  Which  of  those  books,  Mr.  Munzinger,  contains  a  record  of 
the  sale  of  tickets  for  excursions  and  chowder  parties  arid  things 
of  that  sort?    A.  We  have  none. 

Q.  The  club  has  had  such  excursions,  hasn't  it?    A  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  And  tickets  for  the  excursion  have  been  issued?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  an  account  kept  of  the  number  of  tickets 
issued?    A^  No. 

Q.  Wasn*t  each  ticket  stamped!?    A.  That  I  don't  recollect 
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^  .  jft^M...         , 

r  15^  Well,  TSSse  fickefe  were  sold,  weren1!'  ffiey?  2£  tfKose 
fleets  were  sent  ant,  one  to  every  individual  member  only,  and 
If  a  member  chose  to  have  any  motre  he  wefft  to  the  committee 
and  asked  to  take  as  many  as  he  chose, 

Q.  But  there  were,  were  there  members  of  the  club  or  notj 
Here  were  men  who  sold  tickets?  A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowl- 
iedge;  I  don't  know, 

Q.  Didn't  you  keep  an  account  of  the  number  of  tickets  taken 
Dtat  by  each  member?  A.  No,  sir;  that  was  left  to  a  committee, 
with  full  power;  they  conducted  the  affair,  and  after  the  affair 
lwas  through  and  conducted  they  returned  whatever  it  was  to  the 
club. 

Q.  What  book  of  the  books  tihiat  you  hove  produced,  contains  a 
record  of  the  return  of  that  committee —  A.  I  suppose  the  — 
ft  must  be  the  recouping  secretary  muat  have  a  return  of  the 
oommffctee. 

Q.  Wouldn't  yttu^  as  treasurer,  have  any  financial  returns? 
BL  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  there  a  book  containing  a  minute  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  club,  where  it  was  determined  to  organize  sach  an 
excursion  or  chowdier  pjarty?    A.  I  presume  there  is. 

Q.  Isnft  there  a  mtoutie  fixing  the  cost  of  the  tickets?  A.  I 
won  noit  recollect  that;  everything  is  fn  there  tn  those  books  of 
Hie  transactions  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Then  fliere  was  a  committee  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
(Biis  excursion  or  chowder?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  you,  as  treasurer  of  that  dub,  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  Hie  sale  of  tickets  or  the  receipts  for  the  sale  of 
<fltekets?    A  I  was  simply  one  of  the  committee,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  committee?    A  Of  the  committee. 

Q.  How  many  were  on  that  committee?  A.  That  I  don't 
lecollect;  I  guess  the  record  will  show  that. 

Q.  How  frequently  does  the  cM>  have  those  excursions  op 
chowders?    A*  That  was  the  fimst  one  they  ever  had. 

Q.  In  what  year?    A  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 
'    Q.  Last  yea*?    A  fjast  year. 

Q.  Well,  there  was  a  private  dhowder,  what  was  called  a 
private  chowder  given  to  one  of  your  members,  wasnt  there? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Subscription  chowder?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Testimonial  chowder?    A.  Testimonial  chowder?    No,  sin 

Q.  Or  an  invitetton  of  any  kind  to  one  of  your  mienubeTS?  A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  last  year,  were  you  on  any  excursion  under  the 
ausflices  of  the  Pequod  Club,  except  the  one,  tfote  dhowder?  A» 
I  think  not 
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Q.  Can  yon  give  me  the  names  of  the  committee  having  chkrge 
of  ttuait?    A.  I  can  ndt;  it  must  Be  in  the  records,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  We  will  start  with  youirs;  you  was  a  member?    A.  Yes,  sfa;    , 

Q.  Was  there  a  treasurer  for  that  committee?    A.  There  wasi 

Q.  Who  was  the  treasurer?  A,  I  don't  recollect  that;  that  was 
between  the  committee  themselves;  I  have  no  recollection  of  that, 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  committee?  A.  I  admit  that; 
but  this  is  over  a  year  ago;  I  don't  recoiled:  that. 

Q.  That  is  not  such  a  long  period  of  time;  you  don't  know 
who  was  the  treasurer  of  that  committee?    A  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  How  many  niembers  were  on  the  committee,  fire  or  seven? 
A  The  committee  was,  I  believe,  originally  fiye,  and  then  it  was 
increased,  and  then  it  was  reinereased  agiaki;  I  sux>pose  the 
records  show  that  } 

Q.  Who  were  the  original  five?  A.  I  don't  know  who  were  Hue 
original  five.  _  c* 

Q.  Can  yon  remember  the  name  of  anyone  of  thM  committee 
except  your  own?  A  I  think  I  was  o&ej  I  ain't  positive;  I 
would  not  make  the  statement  '    *    r 

By  Mr.  Mcoll: 

Q.  The  records  show  It?  HL  They  are  afl  m  the  record^  1 
suppose  the  records  must  abovr  it 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  But  you  dom't  Tsmm  whether  the  fletooirias  sfeofw  t«  ta-  nofcf 
A  All  the  transactions  of  the  club  the  records  must  show. 

Q.  You  s&y  this  committee  carried  on  the  excursaiom  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  the  permanent  officers  of  the  cWb?  A  The  com- 
mittee could  not  carry  on  the  excursion"  exceipt  the  committee 
was  named  by  the  board  of  director  and  given  the  power,  and 
they  must  be  given  power. 

Q.  After  the  naming  of  the  committee  by  the  boardi  of  direa- 
tors,  did  the  committee  hold  any  sessions?    A  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  who  were  present  when  the  first  session  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  was  held?  A  If  you  take  the  records  they 
will  show  who  the  committee  were;  I  can  not  recollect;  I  can 
not  think  of  the  names  now. 

Chairman  Lexow.— Why  don't  yon  let  him  look  at  the  record? 
By  Senator  Cantor*  >  ' 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the 
committee?    A  I  guess  that  was  lastt  April,  or  March,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Was  it  by  resolution  at  the  club  that  it  was  appointed?  A- 
It  was  by  resolution  of  the  club. 


By  Senator  EraiJITeyr 

Q.  Did;  you  make  a  ioxfta&  abooC  tkfc  jear?    &wrt  April  or 
March,  that  would  be  1804?    A.  I  meant  1803. 
<    Q.  You  said  last  April  w  Marahf    A.  W«U,  tint  excursion 
in  1893,  you  know; 


By  Mr.  Gofff 

Q.  Let  us  see;  pass  ffiaf  over  for  a  momenf,  Mr.  Mtmzfnger; 
did  you  attend  all  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee  so  far  as 
you  can  recollect?  A.  Well,  I  may  hare  and  I  might  not;  I 
am  noit  positive. 

Q.  Was  there  any  record  kept  erf  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  record?    A.  No. 

Q.  Who  ordered  and  attended  Ho  the  printing  of  Che  tfeEete? 
A.  One  of  the  committee. 

Q.  Which  one?  A.  That  I  can  not  tefl  you;  thea*  was  no 
records  kept  of  it. 

Q.  No  records  kept?    A.  N<v 

Q.  Into  whose  possession  did  the  tloEets  go  when  they  were 
delivered  from  the  printer?  A.  In  whose  possession  they  were 
delivered  from  the  printer? 

Q.  From  the  printer?  A.  In  the  hands  of  ft*e  secretaay  of  the 
committee^ 

Q.  Who  was  the  secretary?  A.  I  am  not  positive;  I  can  not 
make  no  positive  statement;  I  don't  know  that  exactly. 

Q.  Well,  we  had  better  get  the  book?  A.  I  can  ntit  mention 
the  name  and  make  a  statement;  I  don't  know  the  names. 

Q.  We  will  get  the  names;  that  will  simplify  the  matters? 
A.  It  is  quite  a  bundle  to  carry  (as  witness  opens  the  bundle  of 
books), 

Q.  Now,  will  you  please  torn  to  thfc  book  containing  the  record 
of  the  appointment  of  the  committee?    A.  I  cannot  do  that,  sir. 

Q.  What?  A.  I  can  nttt  do  that;  I  was  not  the  recording  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  direct©!®;  you  will  have  to  go  all  over 
that  book. 

Q.  Was  the  appointment  of  the  committee  made  by  the  board 
of  directors  or  by  the  club  in  general  meetings?  A.  By  the 
board  of  directors. 

Q.  Well,  there  are  two  books  there,  minutes  of  the  board  of 
directors;  can  you  point  us  to  that  book?  A.  I  guess  I  can;  I 
will  see  if  I  can;  this  is  it 

Q.  And  about  what  time  was  the—  A.  I  think  it  was  last 
March  or  April;  1893. 
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Q.  What  was  this  committee  called?  3L  Committee  oh  out- 
ing,. I  believe. 

4 -Committee  on  outing?    A.  That  is  it 

Q,  By  the  way,  it  happens  just  accidently  here  opening  a  page 
I  find  on  page  100  of  the  minute-book  of  this  book  that  yon  hand 
me  tihe  following-named  u  Meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
held  on  Monday  eyeming,  April  24,  1893,  the  following-named 
gentemen  were  proposed  and  elected  members:  Schmittberger, 
Max  F.,  115  East  Fifty-first  street,  proposed  by  William  S, 
Devery,  seconded  by  F.  Tweed; "  do  you  know  who  that  Schmitt- 
berger was?    A.  Do  I  know? 

Q.  Fes?    A.  Not  at  the  time;  I  did  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  now?    A,  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  Max  F.  Schmittberger?  A.  Why,  he  is  captain 
of  the  police. 

Q.  .And  who  was  the  William  S.  Devesry,  who  proposed  him  as 
a  member?    A.  Will  you  let  me  loot  at  that  book  there? 

Q.  Certainly  sir. 

Mr.  Ncoll. —  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hare  been  all  over  tUa 

The  Vitness. —  A  police  captain, 

Mr.  Kcoll. —  The  fact  that  this  Pequod  dub  had  policemen 
belonging  to  it,  a  police  captain,  was  discussed  at  the  previowi 
sessions  cf  the  committee  at  great  length,  and  evidence  relating 
to  it  was  put  on  record,  and  Mr.  Martin,  as  president  of  the 
board,  wai  interrogated  by  the  former  counsel  for  the  commit- 
tee, as  to  whether  or  not  he  thought  it  was  proper,  under  the  ciiw 
cumstances  that  police  captains  and  officers  should  belong  to  the 
politico-eocid  club,  and  it  seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  go  all  over 
it  again. 

Chairman  ^exow. —  My  recollection  was  that  President  Martin 
did  not  remember  very  much  about  that;  he  could  noi:  state  defi- 
nitely, who  WTC  members  among  the  police  force,  in  that  clubt 
and  who  werenot;  he  admitted  there  wene  some  <rf  the  police 
captains  who  wre  members  of  the  club. 

Senator  Ctobr.— He  called  attention  to  it 

By  Mr.  Goffl 

Q.  It  was  PoliaOaptfafn  Devery,  you  say?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  who  wai  this,  "Seootnded  by  F.  Tweed; n  who  fs  P. 
Tweed?    A.  He  is  orrespondlng  secretary  of  the  club. 

Q.  That  is  the  geityeman  whose  name  appeared  recently  fn  the 
public  papers  conne^ed  wit!i  the  excise  frauds?  A.  I  do  not 
"know,  sif. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  inthe  papers;  did  you  see  anything  of  it  in 
the  newspapers  two  oi*hree  days  ago?    A.  About  what? 

U  175 
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Q.  About  Tweed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  generally  read  the  papers?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  escaped  your  attention?  A*  It  most 
hava 

Q.  And  this  is  the  firsf  time  you  heard  of  Mr.  Tweed's  name 
being  connected  with  excise  frauds  in  this  city?  A.  I  never 
heard  Mr.  Tweed's  name  connected  with  excise  frauds. 

Q.  Or  procuring  excise  licenses?    A.  Never  heard  of  that 

Q.  He  is  an  employe  of  the  excise  board?    A.  I  believe  he  is. 

Q.  Don't  yon  remember  a  few  Sundays  ago  that  in  one  of  the 
leading  journals  in  New  York,  Mr.  Tweed's  portrait  adoiraed  a 
page?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Did  you  see  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  in  New  York?    A.  Forty-three  years. 

Q.  I  mean  lately;  you  haive  not  been  away  lately?  A*  Forty- 
three  years;  I  have  mot  been  away  lately. 

Q.  You  say  that  resolution  appointing  a  committee  on  outing 
was  appointed  in  April  —  the  latter  end  of  April?  A.  Well,  it 
must  be  —  I  can  not  remember  whether  it  was  April  or  May  or 
March;  I  can  not  tell  yon;  somewhere  around  there;  as  far  back 
as  March- 
By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  month  the  ouftng  took  plaice?  31 
August  2d  the  outing  took  place. 

Q.  On  page  77  of  the  minute-book  of  directors,  I  fin*  this  entry 
under  date  "  Meeting  of  board  of  directors  on  Jannar;  16th,  1893  • 
moved  by  Mr.  Munzinger,  that  the  club  have  an  rating  oai  or 
about  the  3d  day  of  August  next,  and  that  a  commitee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  make  arrangements;  carried;  (Mwnnittee,  Messrs. 
Munzinger.  Cox,  Oomrtney,  Beilly  and  Tweed.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Reilly,  Mr.  Doll  was  added  to  the  committee*  T^at  is  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Doll;  so  it  would  appear  by  the  regula'  course  of  pro- 
ceedings  you  were  chairman  of  the  committee  oJ  five?  A.  That 
is  right. 

Q.  Who  is  the  secretary  of  it?    A.  Mr.  Doll, 

Q.  Was  there  a  treasurer?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  Who  was  the  treasurer  of  that  commits?  'A-  Mr.  Oottrt- 
ney. 

Q.  Now,  you  as  chairman  of  that  commitee,  Mr.  Munzinger, 
can  you  state  whether  there  was  a  record  ke^  of  its  proceedings; 
its  financial  dealing®?    A.  No,  sir;  of  finaj^al  dealings? 

Q.  Yeis?    A.  No;  no  records. 

Q.  Was  titeire  any  record  at  ail?    A-  N;  the  (xmimdttee  made 
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memorandums  of  their  own  affairs*  and  I  srappcse  they  conducted 
thait  amiotiigst  themselves* 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Munzinger,  can  you  tell  the  committee  anything 
at  all  about  the  dispcfljltion  of  the  moneys  received  from  the 
sale  of  the  tickets*?    A.  Can  I  tell  you? 

Q.  Yes;  can  you  tell  us  anything  at  aH  about  it;  you  were 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  outings?  A.  Yes;  they  were 
paid  for  steamer,  eatables*  music  and  renting  and  all  that 

Q.  Was  there  any  account  kept  of  the  money  received  for  the 
sale  of  tickets?    A*  No^  sir. 

Q.  Weill,  ddd"you  not  make  a  report  to  the  club?    A.  Yea,  sdr. 

Q.  And  in  your  report  to  the  club,  didn't  you  state  how  much 
monej  was  received?  A.  No;  I  don't  think  so;  I  think  the 
amount  of  surplus  only  wais  stated. 

Q.  Then  we  have  it  that  in  this  very  important  Iransaction 
and  this  chartered  club,  that  a  committee  on  ousting,  having 
charge  of  an  entertainment  or  excursion,  which  costs  considerable 
money,  that  the  club  never  hoard  how  much  money  was  received, 
is  that  a  fact?    A  I  think  so;  that  is  a  fact 

Q.  a&sit  is  a  fact?    A  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  only  heard  ^heither  ttore  was  any  money  surplus 
or  not?    A  That  is  about  all  they  heard. 

Q.  So,  in  fact,  the  committee  never  was  called  upon  for  an 
accounting?    A  Never  called  upon  for  an  accounting. 

Q.  And  never  made  an  accounting?  A  "No,  sir;  if  there  had 
been  a  deficiency  I  suppose  the  club  would  have  stood  to  it 

Q.  What  is  that?  A  If  there  had  been  a  deficiency  I  suppose 
the  elufo  would  have  stood  it 

Q.  But  you,  as  financial  officer  of  that  dub,  as  treasurer  of 
that  clulb,  didn't  you  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  exact  an  accountSng 
from  this  committee,  in  which  you  were  a  member,  to  account  fos 
the  sale  of  tickets?    A  No*,  soar. 

Q.  What?    A  Na 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Didn't  you  keep  a  private  m^mormwfcim,?  A  No,  sir;  I  kept 
no  memorandum  at  all. 

Q.  Didn't  anybody  of  ihe  cfcb?  A.  I  presume  the  secretary 
of  the  committee. 

Q.  Didn't  that  secretary  make  a  report  to  the  committee?  A. 
I  p&eenme  he  did.  ' 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  the  report  he  made?    A  I  do  not 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  many  tickets  were  solid?  A  H<*  t&tz 
I  do  not 
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Q.  Or  what  prioe  they  brought?    A,  I  know  what  price  tbqjr 
cost 
Q.  How  much,  did  they  cost?    A*  Five  dollars  a  piece. 

By  Mr.  Goiff: 

Q.  How  murihdid  they  cost?    AL  Five  dollars  a  piece. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  miany  were  sold?    A.  I  do  not,  sair. 

Q.  Oould  you  approximate?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  could; 
there  might  have  been  a  thousand  sold. 

Q.  K&ise  your  voice,  pdease?  A.  There  might  have  been  a 
thousand  sold. 

Q.  There  might  hjave  been  a  thousand?  A*  Theretfrright  hare 
been  less;  I  don't  know. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  had  the  distribution  of  those  tickets?  3£  The  comr 
mittee. 

Q.  In  what  method  did  they  distribute  them?  A.  Tfhe  secretary 
kept  an  account  of  his  own,  and  then  made  his  report  to  the 
committee.  *? 

Q.  Did  you  have  runners  going  around  selling  tickets?  A.  No* 
sir;  I  informed  the  gentleman  there  that  we  — every  member 
of  the  club  would  have  one  ticket  mailed  to  them  and  no  more; 
the  club  consisted  of  760  or  770  members;  if  any  member  of  the 
club  chose  to  get  a  *#cket  they  came  and  got  it;  no  outsider  got 
a  ticket,  except  a  member  of  the  cluix 

By  Senator  Cantor: 
Q.  To  whom  did  they  make  application,  If  they  wanted  a 
ticket?    A.  To  the  secretary  of  the  committee^ 

By  Mr.  Goffi: 

Q.  Didn't  the  secretary  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  tickets 
he  gave  to  those  who  made  application?  A-  I  suppose  he  did, 
for  his  own  information. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  did?  A. 
He  must  have  kept  such  a  record. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  did?  A.  He  must  have  kept  at 
record,  certainly. 

Q.  And  in  your  presence  he  made  a  record?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  meetings  of  the  committee  having 
control  of  this  outing  there  was  no  record  presented,  or  nothing 
done  in  the  presence  of  you  as  chairman  that  would  show  the 
number  of  tickets  sold?    A.  No.  sir;  not  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  At  any  other  time?    A.  I  suppose  after  the  affair  was  over. 

Q.  Never  mind  the  supposition ;  you  mean  to  say  there  was  no 
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written  nDenHoranAMn  macte  or  kept  of  the  tickietis  sold  on  thai 
excursion?    A.  I  presume  .there  was  an  account  kept 

Q.  I  want  you,  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  to  tell  ns  tha 
fact;  you  were  chlairman  of  that  committee;  this  is  the  record 
showing  you  were  the  chairman?    A.  What  record? 

Q.  This  record  here.    A.  Certainly,  it  is  the  record. 

Q.  You  moved  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  and  were 
chairman  of  the  committee?    A.  Yea 

Q.  You  mean  to  tell  this  committee  that  you*  as  chairmian  of 
the  committee,  took  no  account  or  interest  in  the  number  of 
tickets  sold,  and  to  whom  the  tickets  were  sold?  A-  I  took  inter- 
est; I  did  not  take  any  account. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  were  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  fact  whether  or  no  more  than 
one  ticket  went  to  each  one  of  the  members?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
nott 

Q.  And  you  can  not  say  how  much  was  realized  by  the  sale  of 
the  tickets?    A  I  can  not. 

By  the  Chairman;: 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  total  amount  that  was  realized  from  the 
excursion?  A.  I  don't  know;  how  can  I  know  that;  that  wag  a 
year  ago. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  your  duty,  as  chairman  of  the  committee*  to  make 
a  report?    A  The  report  was  made. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  report?    A  Certainly. 

Q.  When?    A  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Look  at  the  books  and  tell  us?  A  Well,  those  books  are 
not  under  my  supervision. 

Q.  I  don't  care  whether  they  are  trader  your  supervision;  they 
are  in  court  now,  and  you  are  an  office*  of  the  club,  and  were 
chairman  of  that  committee;  look  in  — 

Mr.  McolL — Look  for  it 

The  Witness. — I  do  not  know  whiat  you  want  me  to  look  for. 

Mr.  Meoll. — Take  the  book  and  look  all  through  it  Take  an 
hour,  or  take  a  day. 

The  Witness. —  I  suppose  I  might  have  made  a  report;  it  must 
ihlave  been  my  yearly  report  to  the  club;  it  must  be  in  there. 

Q.  You  make  a  yearly  report  to  the  club?    A  Of  the  finances. 

Q.  As  treasurer  of  the  club?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  the  money  for  the  sale  of  the  tickets  must  have 
gone  into  your  possession?    A.  It  never  went  into  my  possession. 

Q.  in  whose  possession  did  it  go?  A  It  stayed  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  of  that  committee,  and  it  was  voted  to  donate 
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iMaS  money,  made  By  the  outing,  to  the  unemployed  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Q.  How  much,  was  realized?  A*  Something  over  $1,200;  that 
money  never  went  into  the  treasury  at  all. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  gett  at  is  tihe  roll,  the  account  of  the  sale 
of  tickets?    A.  We  have  no  such  roll. 

Q.  When  your  report  was  given,  had  all  tickets  been  paid 
ft*r?    A.  Had  ail  tickets  been  paid  for? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  do  not  recollect  thait;  it  was  intrusted  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  that  had  full  power. 

Q.  You  were  chairman  of  that  committee?  A*  I  admit  I 
was  chairman. 

By  Senator  Cantor:' 

Q.  Was  the  committee  subdivided?  A.  Certainly,  tney  were 
subdivided. 

Q.  Into  how  many  committees  was  the  committee  subdivided? 
A.  The  ooananittee  am  outing;  there  was  a  chairman  and  treas- 
urer and  secretary. 

Mr.  Goff.—  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  there  were  a 
number  of  other  committees,  amid  there  was  a  committee  Ota 
anting. 

Chairman  Leseoww — The  different  branches  of  its  business  were 
subdivided  in  the  committee;  was  the  eamanittee  on  outing  sub- 
divided? 

DChe  Witness.—  Certainly. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  was  it  subdivided?  A.  Chairman  and  treasurer  and 
secretary. 

Q.  Of  the  committee,  was  there  any  subdivision?  A.  There 
were  additional  names  added  to  tihe  committee  to  assist  that 
committee. 

Q.  That  was  all  tire  subdivision?  A.  And  the  subdivision 
fEhat  assistants  was  given  for  arranging  to  assist  the  committee 
[to  act 

Q.  Who  were  the  assistants?    A.  They  must  be  in  that  book. 

Q.  In  that  book?    A.  Certainly;  that  is  a  part  of  the  record. 

Q.  The  gentlemen  who  are  with  you  as  members  of  that  com- 
mittee aire  yet  members  of  the  club?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  let  you  go  for  the  present,  Mr.  Munzinger,  until 
me  have  a  cshamce  to  look  into  the  books;  the  sergeant-at-arms 
MEL  take  diarge  of  those  booiks?  A.  Will  you  give  me  a  receipt 
for  tnem? 

lbs.  Goft— We  will  sign  a  receipt 
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The  Witness. —  Sign  the  inventory  1  gave  you  htera,  (Chair- 
mam  Lexow  signs  the  inventory,  piresented  by  the  witaess  afl 
a  receipt  for  the  books.) 

Berapio  Arteaga*  recalled,  testified  as  follows* 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  Yo«  saw  Captain  Price  in  court,  did  you  mot,  this  mOtrnSaiig?? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  lie  or  is  be  not  the  captain  to  whom  you  paid  money? 
A.  He  is  not 

Q.  Have  you  since  found  the  captain  to  whiotai  you  paid  thja 
money?    A.  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Q.  Whsat  is  his  nanae?    A.  I  think  he  is  Murphy. 

Q.  Is  Officer  Warner  in  cowt?  (Officer  Wagner  stands  np*J 
Is  that  Wagner  that  you  saw?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  man, 

Oiairman  Lexow, —  That  is  all,  Mr.  Arteaga.    JEhe  neat*  wit 


i  William  B.  Davis,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  ito  State^ 
being  duly  .sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  State  your  residence?  A*  IVyuirteea  hiundr^efl  a&d  twemty- 
eight  Lexington  avenue. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Joihn  J.  Ryan?    A.  I  da 

Q.  That  is  the  leader  of  the  Tammany  Hall  faction  fail  that 
district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  memJber  of  the  cilub  of  that    district — the 
Twenty-fifth?    A.  I  am. 
.  Q.  Do  you  hold  any  official  relation  to  it?    A,  Not  wffli  th0 
club. 

Q.  Did  you?  A.  I  was  a  temporally  secretary  of  the  club  for 
about  half  an  hour,  until  the  permanent  officers  of  tbe  club 
were  elected. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  arrangements  being  made  just  prior  to 
the  last  election^  when  there  was  some  district  captains  present, 
and  Mr.  Ryan  was  present?  A.  Well,  there  were  many  arrange- 
ments made  when  district  captains  were  present,  because  they 
are  usually  present  at  every  meeting  of  the  general  committee^ 
and  the  specific  one  I — 

Q.  Did  you  ^ear  Mr.  Ryan  give  any  directions  regarding  the 
putting  of  particular  police  officers  in  special  peaces  in  the 
district?  A.  Just  prion  to  tiie  last  election*  I  think  it  was 
possibly  Sunday  evening  previous  to  that  election,  there  was  a 
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meeting  called  of  fifie  getaeral  committee  of  the  district,  at 
which  all  the  captains  were  present,  and  Mr.  Ryan  at  that  tibie, 
to  the  beat  of  my  recollection,  made  use  of  about  these  remarks, 
aboud:  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  them;  he  said,  "  Now,  gentlemen, 
the  committee  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  make  the 
electiom  of  this  district  a  success  to  have  a  strong  Tammany 
district  for  the  Twenrty-fiifiJh  disitrict,  to  make  it  one  of  the 
banner  districts  and  now  it  rests  in  your  hands  to  see  that  the 
work  is  carried  out;"  after  the  meeting  had  adjourned— the 
meeting  had  already  adjourned;  I  was  secretary  of  the  meeting; 
he  said,  "Now,  if  any  of  the  captains  of  this  disftqict  want  any 
special  officers,  police  officer^  at  their  particular  polling  place, 
gives  _  their  names  to  the  secretary  and  he  will  note  them,  be- 
cause it  is  desiraMe  to  have  men  stationed  at  these  polling 
places  as  near  as  possible  to  their  homes,  in  order  that  when 
they  go  away  to  their  dinner,  etc^  that  they  wjill  not  be  long 
detained; "  I  took  a  list  of  the  names. 

Q.  You  were  the  secretary?  A.  I  was  the  secretary,  and  am 
the  secretary  of  the  Tammany  Hall  organization  of  that  district 
to-day,  but  not  of  the  club;  I  took  the  names  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
as  the  captains  would  give  it;  possibly  we  h&ve  31  districts 
there,  and  possibly  out  of  the  31  we  had  20  captains  who  gave 
names  of  the  officers  whom  tihey  would  cane  to  have  stationed 
at  their  particular  palling  places. 

Q.  Do  yon  rememfber  the  namies  of  any  of  the  officers?  A.  No; 
that  I  can  not 

Q.  Have  you  the  list  of  those  officers?    A.  I  have  not 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you  can  refresh  youar  recollection 
so  that  you  can  tell  us  their  names?    A.  Only  by  the  list 

jQ.  Can't  yon  recall  any  omle  of  them?  A.  Well>  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  politae  naanes  there,  so  I  really  could  not 
do  that 

Q.  You  can  not  do  that!?  A.  I  could  not  do  that  unless  I  had 
the  list  before  me  and  could  identify  my  own  handwriting. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  wiltih  that  list?  A  I  think  I  gave  it  to 
Mr.  Ryan. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure?  A.  Well,  that  is  to'the  very  best  of  my 
recollection  at  the  moment;  I  did  not  give  it  sufficient  attention 
at  the  time  to  count  what  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Ryan  did  wjtth  it?    A  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Evan  saw  anyone  with  reference 
to  the  stationing  of  those  policemen?    A. 'I  do  n$t 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  wlietlher  he  hiad  said  or  done  anytihing  cocqk 
canning  the  matter?    A.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  it  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  the  policemen  whose  names  you 
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took  were  placed  at  tne  special  places  you  mentioned?  A.  I 
was  moft  in  a  position  to  observe,  I  being  a  captain  of  tike  district 
myself,  I  was  right  ait  my  district  all  day  long,  and  I  don't  know; 
whether  they  were  or  weren't  there. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  epecdal  officer  assigned  to  youir  distriotT 
A.  No,  sir,    .  *  '   ' 

Q.  You  were  not  one  of  the  20  men?  A.  I  was  not  one  of  ths 
20,  because  I  did  not  know  any  of  the  particular  officers;  I  had 
no  axsquaintances. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  You  said  you  are  a  member  of  the  dub  now?    5K.  I  am,  shv 

sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Was  anything  said  with  reference  to  these  particular  officers 
being  favorable  to  Tammany  Hall,  or  protecting  its  interests  at 
the  polling  places?    A.  Well,  if  there  was  I  would  hare  heard 
it,  and  I  don't  recollect  now. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  Mr,  Ryan  6n  iJiat  occasion 
did  not  use  words  substantially  to  this  effect,  that  the  officers 
that  he  proposed  to  place  there  would  be  men  that  would  protect 
the  interests  of  Tammany  Hall  at  those  booths?  A.  lam  swearv 
ing  to  that;  that  to  my  recollection  there  was  never  any  such 
language  as  that  used. 

Q.  Mr.  Davis,  don't  misunderstand  the  question;  will  you  swear 
that  no  such  language  was  used?  A.  In  my  hearing,  I  swear 
that  was  not  used,  because  I  would  hear  it,  and  I  would  have 
heard  everything  going  on. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  You  would  have  heard  everything?  A.  I  would  have  heard 
it;  I  was  sitting  alongside  of  Mr.  Ryan. 

By  Ghairsman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  nothing  said  about  the  availability  of  these  particular 
policemen  for  those  districts  because  they  were  affiliated  with 
Tammany  Hall?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  nothing  said  to  the  effect  that  the  Republicans  were 
not  in  it,  and  that  they  would  not  have  the  police  to  protect  their 
interests  there?    A.  I  did  not  hear  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  nothing  of  thatvkind  was 
said?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  that  nothing  of  that  kind  was  said?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  w  hole  of  the  interview?  A*  What 
interview? 

I>  176 
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Q.  Between  Ryan  and  the  various  district  captains?  A.  That 
was  open;  he  was  sitting  at  the  desk;  I  alongside  of  him  as  sec- 
retary, and  he  made  the  remark  to  the  general  audience  that 
was  in  this  public  place — it  was  not  in  our  regular  meeting  hall, 
our  meeting  hall  had  been  rented  for  some  ball  or  party,  or  some- 
thing, and  we  had  to  go  down  stairs  in  the  downstairs  place,  so 
it  was  a  public  plaxje,  and  I  was  sitting  at  a  table  alongside  of 
Mr.  Ryan. 

Q.  Have  you  given^  as  far  as  yon  recollect,  all  that  was  said 
on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Ryan?  A.  Well,  I  will  try  to  fix  my 
memory  a  little  more  if  I  can;  I  desire  to  give  it  as  fully  as  possi- 
ble; I  can  not  think  of  anything  el®e  just  now. 

Q.  Bo  far  as  your  recollection  serves  you,  may  there  have  been 
anything  else  said  that  you  do  not  now  recollect;  or  are  you  pre- 
pared to  say  that  you  have  stated  everything  that  was  said?  A. 
I  am  only  prepared  to  say  that  I  have  stated  everything  that  I 
heard;  why,  of  course,  I  was  naturally  writing  from  time  to  time 
at  the  table;  some  remark  might  have  slipped  my  memory;  men 
might  have  come  up  and  spoken  to  me  at  the  table,  for  all  I 
know,  and  diverted  my  mind  where  a  remark  might  have  passed. 

Q.  You  were  not  specially  interested  in  the  question  of  police- 
men on  your  beat?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  only  comment  that  Mr.  Ryan  made  of  the 
police,  was  that  they  should  be  in  close  proximity  to  their  homes; 
is  that  all?  A.  I  think  —  let  me  see;  it  strikes  me  that  on  that 
occasion  Mr.  Ryan  did  say,  he  said,  uNow,  gentlemen,  see  that 
every  Tammany  Hall  vote  is  brought  out;  it  rests  with  you  to 
make  this  a  glorious  victory,"  or  something  of  that  sort;  I  can  not 
testify  his  exact  words  because  I  can  not  remember  them. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  in  that  connection  that  the  police  there  would 
see  that,  notwithstanding  challenges,  every  Tammany  Hall  ballot 
would  be  counted^  and  that  the  Republican  ballot  would  not  be 
counted?    A.  He  did  not 

Q.  And  that  you  had  a  majority  of  the  inspectors  and  a 
majority  of  the  police?  A.  I  was  abourfc  to  tell  you  about  the 
majority  of  the  police  when  you  interrupted  me;  he  said,  the 
majority  of  the  inspectors  are  with  us,  and  the  police  are  with! 
us,  and  that  is  all  he  said  on  that  subject,  but  noftMng  about 
Republicans  or  Demiocrats* 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mr.  Davis,  the  chairman'  asked  you,  if  you  did  not  mj 
eomiething  about  the  counting  of  the  ballots,  or  the  challenges? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Davis  testified  he  said  the  majority; 
of  the  inspectors  were  with  them,  and  the  police  were  with 
themj  thiat  substantially  agrees  with,  the  story. 


im 

By  Mir.  Moss: 

Q.  Mr.  Davis,  wliat  yon  are  talking  aboofc  at  this  instant 
occurred  last  year,  related  to  the  last  election;  you  are  not 
speaking  about  what  occurred  the  year  before?  A.  I  am  oaily 
talking  about  what  occurred  in  the  last  election; 
•  Q.  The  particular  testimony  thait  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
chairman  was  in  transactions  that  occurred  in  the  prior  year. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  toieii 

Mr.  Moss. — Now,  we  have  got  at  a  little  more  in  1898. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  that  all,  gentlemen? 

Mir.  Moss.— That  is  all.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Levi,  is  he  in  court 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Levi.    Mr.  Jacobs? 

Morris  Jacobs,  recalled,  testified  as  follows; 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  ispoke  of  a  "certain  Sergeant  John  Ryan  as  having 
been  present  when  you  and  Danny  Ryan,  his  son,  were  making 
the  arrangements  with  Dave  Brant  and  Mr.  Barmstroff,  that 
they  should  pass  examinations  for  you;  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  Sergeant  John  Ryan  knew,  from  the  conversation  that  took 
place,  that  Barmstroff  and  Brant  were  going  to  do  that  act 
for  you  and  Danny  Ryan?  A.  I  did  not  put  it  that  way, 
counselor;  I  put  it  that  Mr.  Brant  had  taken  me  to  the  station- 
house,  and  that  Sergeant  Ryan  said  to  Mr  .Brant,  "I  want 
you  to  get  my  boy  as  near  a  hundred  per  cent,  as  possible," 
and  that  Mr.  Brant  said,  aI  will  guarantee  he  goes  on  the 
first  batch,  because  it  would  look  suspicious  if  he  would  get 
a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  when  he  passed  for  himself,  lie  got 
such  a  low  percentage." 

Q.  Then,  did  Sergeant  John  Ryan  know  Dave  Brant  was 
working  the  percentages  for  you  and  Danny  Ryan?  A,  Un- 
doubtedly; he  told  me  to  stick  to  Dave  Brant,  and  thajb  I  was 
in  good  hands,  and  that  I  would  giet  on  the  police  all  righjt 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  is  there,  that  Danny  Ryan  was 
the  son  of  Sergeant  John  Ryan?    A.  Not  the  slightest 

Q.  Have  you  ascertained,  since  the  last  session,  the  name 
of  any  other  police  officer  who  was  impersonated  by  Dave 
Brant  —  police  officer  who  was  aa  applicant? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Any  applicant  for  police  appointment. 

By  Br.  Moss: 

Q.  And  now  an  officer,  i  mean?  A1.  T  did  come  across  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Clarl^  who  i*  sittin0  o.er  there  now.  ' 


Q.  I  am  speaking  of  a  police  officer  now? 
Mr.  Ransom. —  I  only  intervene  fo  get  thie  necord  rfgtill    1 
do  not  trndeirsftJand  the  question. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  Strike  ont  the  last  two  questions 
1  '  • 

By  Mr,  Moss: 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  police  officer  who,  when  he  applied 
for  a  position  upon  the  force,  was  impersonated  by  Davie  Brant 
upon  the  mental  examination?  A,  Of  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge no;  but  Mr.  Clark  informed  me — 

Mr.  Ransom, —  I  object. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  do  not  think  that  is  guite  fair,  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Gotff. —  Is  dark  in  court? 

The  Witnesa — Clark  is  in  courL 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  ask  you  for  the  name  of  the  policeman?    A.  Keating. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  his  first  name?  A  I  am  sure  I  do  not, 
whether  it  is  John  or  Dan. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell,  if  you  know,  what  is  the  business  of 
John  J.  Ryan,  the  leader  in  the  district?  A  Well,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  understand,  his  business  is  to  get  people  ont 
of  trouble  when  they  get  arrested,  and  procure  patronage. 

Q.  You  don't  understand  me;  what  is  his  occupation?  A. 
Depnty  street  cleaning  commissioner. 

Q.  And  P.  J.  Ryan,  what  is  his  business?  A.  He  is  business 
manager — I  understand  he  is  inspector  of  street  openings. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
Hebrew  club  of  which  you  spoke?  A  Lewis  H.  Levi,  Morris 
Levine.      / 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  understood  him  to  say  an  Italian  club. 

The  Wituessi — No;  a  Hebrew  club. 

By  Mr.  Moss* 

Q.  Were  you  enrolled  as  a  member  of  that  club  yourself?  rJSL 
I  was  eventually. 

Q.  Would  you  recognize  the  books  of  that  club?  A  I  can  not 
read  them;  they  are  written  in  Hebrew. 

Q.  Would  you  recognize  them?    A.  Yes;  I  would. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  would  like  to  have  those  books  marked  for 
identification.  I 

The  Witness. —  That  is  one  of  the  books  all  right 

Q.  That  is  one  of  them?  A.  Yes;  yes;  this  is  the  other  one; 
that  is  the  other  one  all  right. 
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„  Mr.  Moss. — I  will  just  have  that  marked  for  idenHficatiDiL 
They  are  in  Hebrew.    I  can  not  read  them  myself  now. 

The  Witness. —  I  was  given  to  understand  at  the  time  one 
had  the  names  and  the  other  the  addresses. 

(Books  marked  Exhibits  K  and  L  for  identification,  Jnne  12, 
1894.) 

Q.  Were  you  asked  by  any  <me  to  pay  any  money  for  having 
Brant  and  Barmstroff  pass  examination  for  yon,  op  for  having 
Barmstroff  pass  for  yon?  A.  IPhey  did  not  tell  me  they  would 
have  to  pass  for  me,  but  they  would  give  me  my  percentage, 

Q.  Was  you  asked  to  pay  any  money?    A,  I  wast 

Q.  By  whom?    A.  By  Brarati 

Q.  How  much? 

Chairman  Lexow. — We  have  been  all  through  that,  Mr.  Mom, 

Mr.  Moss. — I  don't  think  that  is  quite  clear. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  that  is  quite  clear  to  the  committee^ 

Q.  Did  you  pay  the  money  that  was  asked?  A.  I  did  not;  I 
did  not  get  the  percentage* 

Senator  Cantor. —  Bannstroff  said  he  was  not  paid. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Barmstroff  made  an  indepeudeiit  colla* 
eral,  underlying  agreement  to  receive  has  money. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Jusrt  to  have  it  clear;  was  there  any  demand  made  upon 
you  by  Hasbrouck  at  or  about  that  time?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  What  was  that?    A.  He  called  upon  me  for  $100. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  Hasbrouck?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.. Now, -after  Brant  and  Barmstroff  passed  these  examine 
tions,  what  was  the  next  that  occurred?  A.  An  officer  came 
into  my  store  and  asked  me  if  my  name  was  Jacobs;  I  said  yes^ 
and  he  took  his  hat  off  and  took  out  an  envelope  and  handed 
me  an  envelope,  and  it  was  a  notice  to  come  down  before  Inspec- 
tor Byrnes  the  next  morning*  » 

Q.  Was  he  then  inspector  or  superintendent?   A.  5Qhe  inspector 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Can  you  fts  the  date  of  this?    !£.  I  can  n<& 
Q.  The  year?    A,  I  believe  in  1390  or  1801* 

By  Chairman  Lexowi 

Q.  About  what  tlime  —  summer,  autumn,  or  spring  W  trtu&ttff 
&  They  have  got  the  record  down  at  headquarters. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 
Q.  You  don't  recollect?    A.  I  don^t;  I  can  get  the  record  ofl  it. 
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Mr.  Ransom. —  Can't  lie  fix  the  year? 

teenator  Bradley.— Be  says  about  1890  or  183t 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
jQ.  Go  ahead,  and  tell  what  happened? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Tell  what  happened  between  you  and  Superintendent 
Byrnes?  A.  The  inspector  asked  me  why  I  did  not  go  through 
that  examination  myself;  I  told  him  I  did  not  understand  what 
he  meant;  why,  he  siaid,  George  Barmstroff  passed  the  examina- 
tion for  yon;  and  he  says, was  it  because  yon  could  not  pass  your- 
self? I  said,  no,  it  was  not  because  I  could  not  pass  myself;  well, 
he  says,  what  makes  you  think  you  could;  I  said,  because  there 
is  nothing  that  you  would  ask  there  that  I  would  not  be  able  to 
answer  intelligently;  then  why  didn't  you  go;  because,  I  saM,  I 
was  informed  that  the  clerks  of  police  departments  had  the  mak- 
ing up  of  ratings,  and  that  if  I  went  down  there  I  would  be  going 
contrary  to  what  they  were  doing  for  those  men  who  got  ap- 
pointed, that  did  apply  for  the  position,  and  if  the  questions  were 
technical,  and  if  I  got  100  per  cent.,  I  would  not  get  60;  that  some 
other  fellow  would  get  it;  that  if  I  left  them  to  do  the  business 
for  me  they  would  guarantee  to  get  me  on  the  first  batch,  and 
eventually  Barmstroff  was  introduced  to  me  by  Mr.  Brant;  and  I 
never  epoke  about  Damny  Byan  then. 

Q.  You  are  now  telling  your  conversation  with  Byrnes?  A. 
With  Byrnes;  and  he  got  somebody  to  writte  down,  that  state- 
ment, and  got  me  to  sign  it,  and  told  me  to  come  next  day; 
when  I  came  down  next  day — 

Q.  Wait  a  moment;  did  you  have  any  argument  with  Mr. 
Byrnes  about  what  yon  should  state  in  this  statement  he  drew 
up?  •  A.  Not  that  day. 

Q.  Go  ahead?  A.  The  nexrt  day  —  oh  yes;  tSiat  same  day  I  did 
too;  he  had  suggested  one  or  two  things  while  an  officer  was 
writing  that  he  wanted  me  to  confirm;  and  I  told  him  I  would 
not,  because  it  was  not  so;  that  is  what  implicated  certain, 
parties;  I  told  him  it  was  not  ©o,  and  I  would  not  swear  to  it. 

Q.  What  parties  did  he  want  to  have  implicated?  A.  Some 
people  on  the  outside;  I  do  not  remember  who  they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  n&Djes?  A.  One  was  Sanders? 
fcrother;  and  I  forget  the  othera 

Q.  Were  they  persons  you  hold  had  relations  wSth  at  all?  A, 
Wo;  only  a  brother  to  Sanders. 

Q.  Go  ahead?  A.  He  wanted  me,  at  that  time,  to  state  I  had 
put  up  money  with  Saaders  to  guarantee  Sanders  the  money  that 


would  come  to  him  when  everything  was  all  over;  but  that  did 
not  take  place,  and  J  would  not  swear  to  it. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  say  to  you  about  that;  how  much  did  he 
urge  you?    A.  About  $100. 

Q.  How  much  did  Byrnes  urge  you  to  implicate  Sanders?  A- 
He  did  not  try  very  hard;  when  he  2ound  I  would  not  do  it  he 
dropped  it;  he  said  go  on  and  tell  wh**t  you  know. 

Q.  Go  on?  A,  When  I  got  dawn  the  next  day  he  told  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Frank  Cosgrove  to  eat  diown  and  write  what  I  told 
him;  but  before  I  had  a  chamce  to  tell  him  anything  Mr.  Byrne* 
eat  down  and  dictated  what  I  was  to  say;  and  he  said  he  could 
dictate  in  one  word  what  I  might  say  in  a  dozen  words;  and  he 
told  me  to  sign  it  after  that,  and  there  would  be  no  arrests  made, 
and  I  would  not  be  locked  up. 

Q.  In  saying  there  would  be  no  arrests  made,  give  Mr.  ByroesP 
language?  A.  He  said,  "  Jajcobs,  there  will  be  no  arrests  made; 
all  I  want  to  do  is  to  get  those  two; "  will  I  gave  thiase  expres- 
sions? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  "All  I  want  to  do  is  to  get  those  two  sons  of 
bitches  out  of  the  offioe  that  have  been  nobbing  you  and  a 
great  many  others,  and  they  can  not  do  any  further." 

Q.  Whose  names  did  he  state?    A.  Hasbrouck  and  Dwyer. 

Q.  Bo  yom  aay  he  sold  there  would  be  no  arrests  made?  A* 
Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  Did  he  understand  Uiat  Barmsiroff  had  represented  yoorf 
A.  Why,  he  told  me  he  did. 

Q.  And  that  Brant  had  impersonated  another  mam?  A.  He 
asked  me  if  I  knew  Brant;  I  saM  I  knew  him,  and  that  Danny 
Ryan  was  party  to  ift;  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  Ryan. 

Q.  Answer  the  question!?    A.  Undoubtedly,  he  knew  it 

Q.  Did  hie  know  Danny  Ryan  was  implicated  in  the  matter? 
A.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  ttose  people,  and  I  did  not  satisfr 
him  on  those  matters. 

Q.  Did  he  know  Sergeant  Jofcai  Ryan  was  implicated  in  it? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  the  name  mentioned?  AL  He  asked  me  if  I  knew 
Danny  Ryan  and  Dave  Brant 

Q.  Did  he  speak  of  John  Ryan,  tibe  sergeantl,  piartikmlaa-lyT 
A.  I  don't  fhfrife  he  did. 

Q.  Was  this  a  son  of  Sesrgeiant  Ryan;  did  hie  mientfom  sonus- 
thing  like  that?  A.  No;  I  wouldn't  own  up  I  knew  Danny 
Ryan  down  there;  I  was  minding  my  own  business. 

By  Mr.  Mosss 
Q.  Yon  were  going  to  give  a  ciotoversatftm  of  Diantogr  RywaT    ML 
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Danny  Ryan  came  around  to  my  store  and  said,  "Have  yw 
got  a  letter;"  and  I  says,  "Yes" 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  object  to  that 

Chairman  Lexow. —  How  is  that  material? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  wan*t  to  get  the  point  ttat  Danny  Ryan  spofco 
to  him  about  his  getting  his  appointment. 

The  Witness. —  He  says,  "You  will  be  called  upon  to  go  to 
Byrnes'  office. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Mr.  Witness,  don't  you  know  I  objected?  Will 
ym  instruct  the  witness  to  wait  until  I  get  through.  I  under- 
stood you  ruled  in  my  favor. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Certainly,  just  answer  fee  question  pro- 
pounded by  counsel.  Answer  his  Question  instead  of  giviing 
another  story. 

By  Mr.  Moe®: 

Q.  Did  Danny  Ryan  come  with  the  first  in/tSm&tkwi  thai:  yon 
were  going  to  be  called  to  see  Byrnes?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  And  did  he  stay  to  you  what  yon  should  say  or  should 
not  say  to  him?  A.  Yes;  he  showed  me  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Byrnes;  he  says,  "When  you  go  down  there  you  had 
better  tell  the  truth,  beca/use  you  will  be  caught;  he  says  thje 
fact  is  Bannstroff  personated  you,  and  Dave  Brant  personated 
me,  and  don't  you  say  anything  of  it,  because  he  says  he 
knows  all." 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Byrnes  know  of  Woodbridge's  connection  with 
Ifiie  matter?  A.  He  wanted  to  know  how  it  was  I  got  in  witlh 
such  a  crowd,  and  I  told  him  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  the  man 
tihat  introduced  me  to  titoose  people,  and  related  tine  whole  story 
to  him  as  I  related  It  to  the  canumittjee. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  we  understand  you  to  say  th&it  this  Danny  Ryan  hiad 
a  letter  from  Byrnes?    A,  Yes;  the  same  as  I  did. 

Q.  And  stated  to  you  thajt  he  knew  that  Byrnes  knew  all 
about  the  transaction?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  Both  with  reference  to  himself  and  with  reference  to  youav 
self  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  procured  another  man  to  impersonate  him? 
A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  this  same  Danny*  Ryan  was 
appointed  a  policeman  after  thati?  A.  He  was  appointed  a 
policeman  after  that,  and  he  made  another  application;  :md  I 
don't  know  what  post  he  is,  but  he  was  appointed  afterward, 
I  made  another  application  and  I  did  not  get  appointed,  and 
I  passed  als<x 


im  , 

By  Mr.  Moaai 

Q.  After  having  miacte  tMs  coimmnMcatilon  to  Mr.  Byrnes  did 
jfoa  go  before  the  commissioners?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  State  briefly  what  transpired  fchere  ?  A.  Mr.  Byrnes  bad 
Hasbrowek,  D  wyer  and  Officer  Woodhridge  brought  down  for  me  to 
Identify  and  to  state  in  thejir  presence  ail  that  occurred 

Q.  Do  you  knowi  whether,  as  the  result- of  that,  Dwyer  and 
Hasfarouek  resigned  or  we<re  dismissed?  A.  Dwyer  got  dismissed 
and  Hasbrouck  resigned. 

Q.  Is  that  all  that  came  out!  of  the  matter  after  your  state- 
ment to  Mr.  Byrnes  and  to  the  oommisisioneins?  A.  1  did  state 
at  the  time. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Is  that  all  that  came  out  of  ft?    A.  That  is  all  that  resulted. 

By  Ghairanan  Lexow: 

Q.  Nobody  was  prosecuted?    A.  Nobodjy  watf  prosecuted 

Q.  Dwyer  was  dismissed  and  Hasbawnck  resigned1?  A.  Yes,  sfc. 
1    Q.  Was  any  indictment  procured  against  them?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Who,  besides  Inspector  Byrnes*,  of  the  police  force  knew  of 
these  facts?    A.  Officer  Woodtbridge. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  (X>mmis&Loneirs  know  about  it?  A.  Undorubt- 
edly,  because  I  came  before  the  commissioners  and"  confirmed  the 
Statement  I  signed  down  staira 

Q.  You  went  before  how  many  (ttrnmissioneTS?  A.  Four  of 
them. 

Q.  And  you  Went  before  fouir  commjissioneris  and  you  made  t&e 
same  statement  to  them  as  you  made  to  Inspector  Byrnes? 
A- Yea 

Q.  And  did  they  ever  take  action  as  you  know  of  on  that  state 
ment  ?  A.  I  asked  if  I  could  seek  an  appointment  again;  they  saad  if 
I  let  the  matter  die  out  and  again  made  thie  application  they 
had  no  objection;  I  let  the  matter  diie  out  a  year  longer  than. 
Danny  Ryan  did,  and  I  g)ot  a  rating  of  87.18  and  did  not  gat 
appointed,  \  \ 

Q.  What  oommfesloneT  <Md  yon,  appear  before?  A.  Oommis- 
sionefrs  Voorhes  and  MoGlave  and  McLean  and  MarSn. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  Look  at  that  piece  of  paper  and  state  H1  It  was  handed  to 
you  by  any  one  in  the  police  department  ?    A.  This  was  handed 
to  me  by  a  man  of  the  namte  of  Starr;  he  told  me  he  got  if  from 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  police  department. 
L.  177 
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Q.  lioWB  at  it  and  see  if  you  refresh  your  memory  as  to  the 
date  when  Dwyer  was  dismiissed  and  Hasbronck  resigned?  A. 
Those  were  the  i  dates  I  was  told  they  were  dismiissed  and 
resigned,  j 

Q.  See  if  you  can  tell  By  looking  at  that  whtt  cfac  dates  are? 
A.  September  16th  Dwyer  got  dismissed. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 
Q.  What  year?    A.  Eighteen;  hundred  and  ninety;  Hashrouek 
resigned  September  24*  1890, 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  Will  you  please  to  look!  at  that  writing  on  the  hack  of  the 
paper  and  tell  me  what  it  means?    A.  "  Let  me  have  ten/* 
Q.  What  does  that  mean  ?    A.  I  could  not  tell  yam. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  "Let  me  have  ten  ?*    A.  "Let  me  have  ten.* 
Mr.  Moss. —  I  do  not  know  what  it  means.    I  saw  it  on  the 
hack  of  the  paper,  and  thought  it  was  sraggestivew 

By  Sc  nator  Bradley: 

Q.  IHJ  you  get  that  paper  from  anyone?    A.  Ye«;  T  did, 
Q.  Don/t  you  know  what  that  10  means  ?    A.  No;  I  could  not 
tell  you  what  that  10  is,  beoame  I  did  mot  get  it  from  any,  official 
©relink.  — 

By  Senator  Cantor: 
Q.  You  can  not  imag^n^  wWaCifliBit  EfiseamB?    A.  fTo, 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q,  The  hack  of  this  papier  has  your  ratings  on  it;  let  me  read 
to  yon,  u  February  9,  1893,  physical  76  and  a  fraction  Dr.  Br--wn, 
mental  '87  and  a  fraction,"  those  are  your  ratings,  are  they  not? 
A.  Tht-»i  is  more  than  I  can  tell;  I  never  read  them. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  this  paper?    A.  I  got  that  from  Mr.  Starr. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  it  again  ?  A.  I  see  it  is  just  as 
you  siay;  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  read  it. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  that?  A.  That  is  more  than  I  can 
tell  you;  I  got  this  from  Mr.  Starr;  he  can  probably  tell  who 
gave  it 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  When  did  yon  get  it  frcta  Stew  ?    A.  I  got  it  from  Starr 
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ajxmt  four  weefcs  ago;  I  asked  Mm  if  he  had  tKe  dates  as  lie  wen! 
<Jown  to  hunt  up  the  record';  I  was  informed  by  somebody  that 
&e  went  down  to  hunt  up  the  records  in  the  event  of  my  getting 
appointed  that  he  would  have  the  proceedings  published. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Now,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  that  paper  is  a  corner  torn 
off,  with  a  part  of  the  name  of  Phillips;  what  does  that  mean; 
do  you  know?  A.  Well,  that  is  all;  it  is  part  of  the  name  of 
Ptiallips,  April  19,  1894. 

Q.  Has  it  any  reference  to  Lee  Phillips,  of  the  board  of  exam- 
iners? A.  The  man  that  gave  it  to  me  could  inform  you;  I  can 
not;  he  informed  me  that  those  are  the  dates  they  were  dis- 
missed. 

Q.  Did  any  body  ask  you  to  have  $10  at  or  about  the  time  this 
paper  was  handed  to  you. 

Senator  Bradley. — Answer  yes  or  not 

A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  after  yew  statement  to  Mr.  Byrnes  and 
to  the  commissioners,  and  the  advice  by  Mr,  Byrnes  that  yon 
should  let  the  matter  rest — or  was  that  the  commissioners? 
advice?    A.  Both.  ; 

Q.  Both  Byrnes  and  the  commissioners?  *A  Byrnes  asked  me 
if  it  came  up  —  I  asked  if  they  had  any  objection  to  applying 
again,  and  that  is  what  they  said. 

Q.  Did  any  one  of  them,  Byrnes  or  the  commissioners,  make 
any  objection  to  your  applying  again  and  passing  your  examina- 
tion in  your  own  proper  person?    A  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  When  did  you  make  application  far  appointment  ?  A, 
About  two  years  and  a  half  ago. 

Q.  How  did  you  make  that  application  ?  A.  I  first 
went  to  the  police  commissioners,  and  I  asked  them  for  a  blank, 
and  they  told  me  I  could  get  them  at  Oooper  Union;  I  went  to 
©ooper  Union,  and  I  was  informed  that  they  had  none  then;  I 
called  again  with  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  taking  a  stroll  down 
that  way,  and  he  waited  for  me  up  stales,  and  they  gave  hi™  a 
blank. 

Q.  Did  you  file  your  blank?    A  I  did. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  you  had  ever  filed  a  blank  or  applica- 
tion signed  by  yourself?    A.  That  is  the  first  time. 

Q.  Then  who  did  you  see,  if  anyone,  in  order  to  facilitate  your 
application;  who  was  the  first  person  you  spoke  to  to  help  you 
out?    A.  To  facilitate?  « 
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Q.  Y<es;  to  help  you  get  the  appointment  ?  XL  Oh,  to  help 
me  get  the  appointment;  the  first  one  was  John  J.  Ryan. 

Q.  "Where  did  that  take  place;  where  was  it? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Objected  to.  Mr.  Ryan  is  not  a  policeman,  and 
he  is  in  no  way  or  sense  related  to  the  police  department  I  do 
not  object  unless  counsel  fails,  as  he  haa  so  far,  to  connect  the 
police  with  all  those  impossible  stories  and  hearsay  evidences 
and  conversations  between  the  witness  and  Ryan. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Except  in  this  sense,  that  if  facts  can  be 
shown  here  that  legislative  action  should  be  taken  on  in  refer- 
ence to  interference  by  district  leaders  with  the  police  force  in 
the  city  either  by  way  of  securing  appointments,  or  any  other 
way  is  very  materaal  evidientce. 

Mr.  Rangoon. —  I  agree  to  that  and  have  no  objection  to  such 
testimony.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  committee  will  not  take 
the  time  for  a  recital  of  conversations  between  some  man  and 
Mr.  Ryan's  club  who  may  be  anxious  to  get  on  the  police,  and  in 
a  very  natural  way  and  very  proper  way  sought  his  favor  and 
proper  assistance.  Now,  if  Mr.  Moss  is  going  to  connect  Ryan 
with  some  fraud  I  am  prepared  to  say  I  think  it  ought  to  be  let 
in,  and  I  suppose  the  committee  will  do  it 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  hope  to  connect  Mr.  Ryan  with  this  matter. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  propose  to  connect  them? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes,  I  do,  in  addition  to  the  reason  th§  chairman 
has  suggested  for  allowing  the  testimony. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  transpired  between  you  and  Ryan?  A.  I  was  dele* 
gated  by  a  club  that  I  was  a  member  of,  the  workingmen  they 
called  the  Thomas  Cochran  Association,  to  see  Mr.  Ryan,  with  a 
view  to  see  what  arrangements  we  could  make  politically  for  to 
get  patronage;  and  a  man  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I 
was  looking  for  a  position,  and  I  said,  "  Certainly,  I  am  a  candi- 
date for  the  police;"  he  says,  "I  am  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Ryan,  and  know  him  from  boyhood,  and  will  speak  to  him  for 
you  and  give  you  am  answer*"  . 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  name?  K.  His  name  Is  Thomas  Sta- 
pleton;  he  came  to  my  store  next  evening,  and  he  told  me  Mr. 
Ryan  informed  him  I  could  get  thei$  if  I  had  the  necessary. 

Mr.  NicolL — I  move  to  strike  that  out 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  do  not  think  it  is  right 

Mr.  Moss. —  It  is  useless  to  strike  it  out  We  had  better  let 
this  man  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way  or  we  wont  get  it  at  all. 
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The  Witness, —  I  asked  Mm  what  ff  was,  and  he  said  that  you 
see  Mr.  Ryan  again  and,  well  yon  know,  ajad  he  told  me  $300. 

Q.  He  told  yon  what?    A-  Mr.  Stapleton  told  me  $300. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Should  that  stand  on  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  don't  think  it  ought  to  unless  it  is  con- 
nected. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  There  is  so  much  stuff  that  ought  to  be  stricken 
out  that  we  will  forget  this. 

Mr.  Moss. — ~We  have  been  looking  for  people  that  gave  $300 
and  this  is  one  of  them. 

The  Witness.— I  told  him  I  would  be  down  to  see  Mr.  Ryan 
with  him  the  next  night,  and  I  went  down  the  following  day  to 
the  bank,  and  I  got  a  check  certified  for  $300. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  What  bank  was  it  you  went  to?  A.  The  Bowery  National 
Bank;  it  is  now  the  Bowery  State  Bank;  I  was  introduced  to 
P.  J.  Ryan,  the  leader's  brother,  and  he  said  "  If  you  are  ready, 
we  are  ready  ;"  I  says,  "  Well,  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Stapleton  to 
have  $300;  here  they  are; "  he  looked  at  the  check,  picked  it  up 
and  turned  it  around;  "I  will  tell  jou  whait  to  do,  Jacobs,"  he 
said;  "I  will  speak  to  my  brother." 

Q.  Who  was  the  brother  ?  A.  John  J.  Ryan;  "ajwi  then  I 
will  lex  you  know  what  he  says,  and  in  the  mean  time  you  take 
that  check  back;"  I  took  the  check  back,  and  he  said,  "I  will 
let  you  know  to-morrow  night;"  the  next  night  I  came  down 
there;  he  said  we  will  have  two  campaign  meetings,'  and  you 
subscribe  $50  for  one  and  $50  to  the  other,  and  that  will  be  $100, 
and  my  brother  will  give  you  instructions  what  to  do  with  the 
balance. 

Q.  Did  you  make  those  subscriptions  ?    Au  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  money?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ryan?    A.  In  open  meeting* 

Q.  Was  John  J.  Ryan  present?  A.  He  was  present;  I  wa* 
told  they  would  call  for  subscriptions,  and  people  would  sub- 
scribe of  their  own  accord,  and  I  should  do  the  same  to  make  it 
appear  I  was  supporting  the  campaign. 

Q.  Who  told  you  it  was  to  make  it  appear  so?  A.  P.  J.  Ryan; 
I  put  the  cheek  down  at  open  meeting,  and  Ishouted oiut $50,  and 
when  the  meeting  was  over  Mir.  John  J.  Ryan  handed  me  $250 
change. 

Q.  From  the  check  ?  A  From  the  check;  I  held  that  change 
for  about  a  week,  aim!  P.  J.  Ryan  got  off  a  car  and  met  me  on  the 
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street,  and  saffd,  "Torn  had  better  bring  us  down  tihe  Bills;  my 
brother  don't  want  that  check" 

Q.  Did  you  do  that?  A.  I  did;  I  went  to  the  bank  and 
drew  out  $300  and  took  the  cheek  back. 

Q.  I  understood  yofu  made  a  great  many  contributions  at 
llr.  John  J.  By  ante  request;  pleasle  state  them  generally;  do 
not  go  all  over  the  questta;  who  handed  you  the  check  back? 
A.  P.  J.  Ryan. 

Q.  Was  John  J.  present!?  A.  Not  at  that  time;  now  he  says  — 
but  beftxre  I  put  in  one  dollar  in  the*  caanpaign  fund  I  wanted 
to  see  Mir.  John  J.  Ryan;  and  I  told  John  J.  Ryan  what  P. 
J.  Ryan  informed  me  to  do  with  my  money  and  I  would  not 
do  it  unless  he  said  it  was  all  right;  he  said,  "I  give  instruo 
tionis  to  my  brother,  and  you  carry  out  his  insitruetion,  and  I 
will  see  you  get  on  the  police;"  and  so  I  done  that;  "Well," 
he  says,  "  You  will  have  to  spend  the  balance  where  it  will 
do  the  organization  the  most  good;"  I  said,  "Will  you  explain 
that  to  me;5'  he  said,  "In  a  few  days  from)  now  I  will  put  you 
on  the  campaign  committee  and  that  will  give  you  the  power 
to  go  airound  the  district,  and  I  will  tell  you  where  to  go  to; 
and  he  called  me  in  the  meeting-room  and  asked  me  if  I  knew 
the  existence  of  such  a  club;  I  will  name  one  of  them  in  One 
Hundredth  street;  I  said  I  heard  there  was  such  a  club  up 
there;  he  says,  "Go  up  there  and  see  if  there  is  anything 
nece^sairy,  and  if  there  is  anything  necessary/'  he  says,  u  You 
see  that  it  is  got  there." 

Q.  Is  that  your  appointiment  on  the  campaign  committee 
(showing  witness  paper)?  A.  Trjat  is  my  credential  for  the 
campaign  committee. 

Q.  Signed  by  John  J.  Ryan?    A  That  is  in  his  name. 

Q.  Who  handed  it  to  you?  A  The  postman;  it  was  sent 
f>y  mail. 

The  paper  is  offered  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit  M, 
June  12,  1894,  and  is  as  follows: 

"Twenty-fifth  Assembly  District,  Tammany  Hall  Headquar- 
ters, Ninety  and  Ninety-first  sitreet  and  Third  avenue,  New  York, 
October  26,  1892. 

"Dear  Sir. —  You  have  been  appointed  a  member  of  tine 
campaign  committee  which  will  meet  at  these  headquarters 
this  Wednesday  evening,  October  26,  1892,  ait  8  o'clock.  It  is 
imperative  that  you  be  piresOTk 

"  Yours  truly, 

"JOHN  j.ryan;* 

"To  Mr.  Jacobs." 
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The  W&esss.—  Then  I  went  around  to  We  6ne  Hundredth 
Street  club.  He  said  if  there  is  anything  wanted,  you  know 
what  has  got  to  be  dome;  and  Ms  brother  told  me  I  was  to  be 
liberal  when  I  went  around  electioneering.  I  wa®  that  liberal 
that  it  cost  me  about  $1,400  or  $1,500  up  to  mow. 

Q.  Have  you  had  conversations  with  John  J.  Ryan  while 
you  have  been  spending  this  $1,400  or  $1,500?  A.  Hundreds 
of  tirne^;  I  told  him  I  was  disappointed;  I  though*  I  was  going 
to  be  appointed  after  election,  and  P.  J.  "Eyan  would  tell  me 
whether  I  should  stand,  any  more,  and  P.  J.  came  and  asked 
me  for  $20  or  $25  when  he  wanted  me. 

Q.  You  have  been  holding  up  the  John  J.  Ryan's  political: 
fortunes?  A.  Yes;  he  said  if  he  gave  it  to  me  to  spend,  it: 
would  be  just  the  same,  because  it  would  reach  him  anyway.. 

Q.  Is  that  your  notification  to  appear  for  the  physical  exaniK 
ination  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  dated  August  25,  1892;  I  offer  it  for  the  date. 

It  is  admitted  tbait  the  date  is  August  25,  1892. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  yonfr  appointment 
was  delayed?  A,  At  one  time  he  told  mm  that  such  acts  of 
mine  was  preventing  me,  and  I  went  away  with  that,  and  I 
informed  another  man  who  asked  me  whafc  wie  wiere  speaMng 
about  -         "  * 

(Objected  to.)? 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Was  John  J.  Eyan  present  wlen  you  made  «ha/£  statement? 
A.  He  was  not  present;  but  John  J.  Eyan  called  me  to  account 
for  it;  he  says,  «  Jacobs,  you  have  no  right  to  tell  people  I  have 
turned  you  down;  I  have  not  turned  you  down;  your  name  never 
came  before  the  police  commissioners :  as  soon  as  it  comes  before 
the  police  commissioners  I  will  get  you  appointed;  I  sadd,  you 
told  me  that  that  last  case  would  prevent  me;  he  said,  "I  will  "get 
you  appointed;"  he  said,  "You  did  not  get  percentage  enough  to 
get  on  the  first  batch ;"  and  I  asked  him  why  he  changed  the  per- 
centage of  Tom  McGruire;  he  changed  it  from  80  to  93. 

Q  How  do  you  know  he  did  that?  A.  Yes;  he  told  me  that; 
he  explained  it  in  the  presence  of  William  B.  Davis. 

Q.  Who  is  MeGuire?    A  He  is  now  an  ofileer. 

Q.  A  policeman?    A  A  policeman. 

Q.  Whereabouts  iis  he  ?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  pre- 
cinct he  is  in  now;  he  explained  to  me  the  candidate  went  in  and 
passed  the  examination,  and  took  down  the  answers  he  had  given 
to  the  questions,  and  came  out;  and  when  John  J.  Eyan  looked  at 
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the  questions  lie  f omul  the  civil  service  tibard  Eadt  made  a  clerical 
error. 

Q.  That  is  what  Ryan  said?  A.  Yes;  in  giving  that  mam  his 
rating;  and  when  they  informed  him  what  it  was,  they  altered  it, 
and  he  got  the  man  appointed;  I  siaid,  maybe  yon  could  find  a 
clerical  error  for  me;  I  waited  a  long  time  to  get  appointed. 

Q.  Was  anything  s&fd  about  a  complaint  about  a  keeper  of  a 
disorderly  house  you  toad  made  as  interfering  with  your  pros- 
pects? A.  Yes,  tihefre  was  some  officer  whose  name  I  do  not 
know  or  whose  number;  he  was  attached  to  Captain  Gunner's 
precinct;  and  he  said  a  man  of  the  name  of  Dempsey  was  trviinig — 

(Objected  to.) 

Q.  Was  this  a  police  officer?    A.  Yes;  this  was  a  police  offioer. 

By  Mr.  Eamsonu 
Q.  Do  yon  know  his  name?    K.  His  name  was  Michaels.  I 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Is  he  a  detective?    A.  No;  he  is  a  patrolman. 

Q.  In  Captain  (runner's  precinct?    A.  He  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  That  was  in  1892  or  1893?  A.  Eighteen  nundinal  and 
ninety-one  or  1892;  he  saiid  if  you  had  never  made  a  complaint 
against  that  man  for  keeping  a  dive,  you  would  have  been 
appointed. 

Q.  What  man  was  that  yon  made  a  complaint  against?  A.  He 
was  also  an  applicant  for  the  police  —  John  Brophy,  1775  rPhird 
avenne,  the  same  house  I  was  in. 

Q.  'Were  you  informed  by  any  policeman  that  this  divekeeper 
had  complained  about  you  at  headquarters  for  interfering  with 
him?  A.  No;  this  policeman  was  a  Mend  of  mine;  I  knew  him 
before  he  got  on  the  police  force;  and  he  told  me  the  mere  fact  of 
my  complaining  against  thart  man  that  was  running  that  place 
will  deprive  me  of  ever  getting  on  the  police  force;  that  same  can- 
didate! afterward  admitted,  I  bedieve,  that  he  paid  $300  to  get 
on  the  police  force. 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Ransom.) 

Q.  Who  is  that;  Brophy?    A.  Brophy. 

Q.  Who  did  he  admit  that  to?    A.  I  read  It  in  the  newspaper. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  excluded;  strike  it  out. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Leave  it  in  in  order  to  give  a  sample  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  GofP. —  On  consent  of  the  other  side  let  it  go  in. 

The  Witness. —  That  he  paid  $300  and  did  not  get  appointed. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  I  have  no  objection  to  any  such  ruhbish  going  in. 
\     Chairman  Lexow. —  If  there  is  no  objection,  let  it  go  in. 
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Mr.  Goff. —  Will  you  admit  all  the  newspapers  have  said  au 
that  subject? 

Mr.  NicolL — I  might  just  as  welL 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation,  with  Mr.  Commissioner 
Shoehan  recently  about  this  application  of  yours?  A.  Mr.  Kyan 
had  made  an  appointment  to  meet  Commissioner  Sheehan,  and 
li*?  paid  he  spoke  to  Commissioner  Sheehan,  and  he  objected  to 
appointing  him,  and  Commissioner  Sheehan  said,  "  We  have  our 
appointments  pro  rata,  and  if  anyone  bad  spoken  to  me  in 
your  behalf  I  would  only  be  too  glad  to  appoint  you;"  but,  he 
said,  "No  onie  has  spoken  to  me  for  you;  our  slate  was  all  made 
up  aid  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  you  appointed  now;"  1 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Eyan  was  all  the  time  speaking 
to  him,  and  he  sajd  he  did  not,  and  that  was  the  first  time  anyone 
spoke  to  him;  I  informed  him  that  my  percentage  was  87J.8  and 
others  lower  were  appointed.  .       i      i         i       ,( 

Q.  Are  you  on  the  eligible  list?    A.  Yea 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Sheehaai  say  when  you  said  others  were 
appointed?  A*  He  said  they  were  interceded  for  in  time;  I  was 
not. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  any  maime?  A.  He  did  not  menitLom  any 
names.  j 

Q.  Give  all  the  conversation  at  that  point?  A.  Mr.  Byan  said 
tell  Mr.  Sheehaai  what  trouble  you  had  four  years  ago. 

Q.  What  did  Sheehan  say  to  that?  A.  Sheehan  said,  make  it 
as  brief  as  you  can,  I  do  not  want  to  hear  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  After  you  stated  it  what  did  he  say?  A.  He  said  that  would 
not  debar  you;  he  said  they  roped  this  fellow  in,  and  that  was 
no  fault  of  his;  that  wouldn't  make  any  difference;  he  said  in 
account  of  the  investigating  committee  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  appoint  me  now. 

Q.  Th's  investigating  committee?  A.  Yes;  the  Senate  investi- 
gating committee.  j 

Q.  The  excuse  Sheehan  made  was  you  had  mot  been  inter- 
ceded for?    A.  That  is  the  reason, 

Q.  And  other  persons  of  lower  percentage  had  bee©  Interceded 
for?    A.  No;  I  said  that. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  in  reply?  A.  Because  they  had  been 
interceded  for. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  this?    A.  Three  months  ago. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  eligible  list?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Fow  many  times  had  your  name  been  before  the  comnrs- 
sioners  on  the  certificate  of  the  examiners?  A.  It  only  reache3 
down  there  once. 

L.  178 
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Q.  It  only  reaches  there  once?  A*  Once;  but  it  took  me  two 
years  and  a  hlalf  to  get  it  down  there. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 
Q.  When  did  you  pass  the  examination?    AL  I  pafihed  tfte 
mental  examination  the  29th,  a  year  last  ApriJ,  om  the  29th  of 
April;  that  is,  a  year  last  April,  the  29th. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  think  you  said  the  alderman  of  your  district  Is  Willlami  A. 
Uaumert?    A.  That  is  his  name. 

Q.  Elected  at  the  last  election  for  the  first  time?  A.  For  the 
first  time. 

Q.  Have  you  an  account  with  William  A.  Baxiimert?  A.  Well, 
1  have, 

Q.  For  myself  and  for  other  persons?  A.  Well,  he  told  me  to 
make  up  suits  of  clothes  for  different  district  captain^  and  he 
would  pay  for  them. 

Q.  How  many  district  captains  did  yon  make  suits  for?  A.  i 
made  four  suits  for  district  captains,  and  one  for  a  roundsman, 
who  is  now  a  (Sergeant. 

Q.  Who  was  the  roundsman?  A.  Bound^nan  Ryaffi;  this  is 
another  Ryan. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name?    A.  John  Ryan, 

Q.  Where  is  he  stationed?  A.  I  think  —  I  couldn't  tell  yon 
Nwhere  he  is  stationed,  but  he  is  somewhere  over  the  bridge. 

<J.  In  the  annexed  district?  A.  Yes;  he  was  formerly  in  the 
13ghty-eighth  street  station-house. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  Baumert  tofld  yon  to  make  a  suit  for  that 
roundsman?  A.  Undoubtedly  he  did;  he  told  me  before  elec- 
tion, "I  will  send  you  some  men  around  to  make  snits  for,  and 
T  will  Day  for  them,"  and  he  told  me  not  to  make  them  until  the 
election  was  over,  but  Mr.  Ryan  did  get  his  suit  of  clothes 
before  election, 

<J.  Did  he  tell  yon  anything  about  the  price  that  you  were  to 
say  was  on  these  clothes?  A.  Yes;  he  told  me  to  tell  them  they 
cost  f  5  more,  each  one  of  them,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  he  was 
.giving  a  bigger  present. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Baumert  paid  y<m  the  money  on  account  of  these 
clothes?    A.  He  has  paid  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Has  he  paid  you  on  account  of  that  suit  you  made  for  the 
policeman?  A.  He  has  paid  me  more  than  that;  he  paid  me 
more  than  that. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Has  he  paid  you  on  that  particular  item?    A.  Well,  I  could 


not  say  fort  that  particular  item;  be  has  paid  me  for  more  than 
would  cover  that  particular  item, 

Mr.  Nicoll. — What  does  it  prove,  that  somebody  gave  a  man  a 
suit  of  clothes? 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  proves  this,  that  a  candidate  for  election  paid 
bribes  after  election  to  policemen  after  election;  that  is  what  it 
proves. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  inference  is  justified  after  some  addi- 
tional facts.    K  that  all? 

Q.  Did  anyone  send  for  you  last  night?    A.  Yea 
'    Q.  Who?    A.  Mr.  Duffy, 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Duify?    A.  The  boodle  alderman. 

Q.  The  boodle  alderman?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  not  say  he 
sent  for  me,  but  a  man  told  me  Mr.  Duify  wanted  to  see  me. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  him?    A.  f  did  not 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  Repeat  all  the  evidence  over  again. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  guess  not 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  object  to  that 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  your  direct  examinatSon  finished? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Have  you  any  cross-examination? 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  You  could  not  repeat  all  this  evidence  if  you  tried? 

Mr.  Goff.— Objected  to.  ; 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  immaterial. 

Q.  I  withdraw  the  question;  although  that  is  a  perfectly  fair 
one,  1  withdraw  it;  witness,  where  do  you  live  now?  A.  Sev- 
enteen hundred  and  ninety-seven  Third  avenue. 

Q.  And  are  you  still  a  merchant  tailor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  other  business?    A.  Never. 

Q.  And  your  age  is  what;  how  old  are  you?  A.  I  am  going 
on  34. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  were  married?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  In  an  interview  that  you  had  with  Inspector  Byrnes  yon 
said  that  Inspector  Byrnes  told  you  that  you  had  been  cheated1 
and  swindled  by  these  sons  of  bitches,  and  intimating  that  he 
wanted  to  get  them  out  of  the  department?    A.  That  is  correct 

Q.  Is  that  correct?    A.  That  is  correct.  t 

Q.  You  yourself  were  of  the  same  opinion,  were  you  not,  that 
you  had  been  cheated  and  swindled  by  those  men?  A.  I  could 
not  form  any  opinion. 

Q.  At  that  time  didn't  you  believe  that  you  had  been  cheated 
and  swindled  by  those  men?  A.  No;  at  that  time  I  supposed 
they  being  members  of  the  department  that  that  was  the  wa$ 
they  got  men  on  the  police. 
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Q.  When  you  saw  Byrnes,  you  had  confidence  those  men  were 
dealing  fairly  with  yon?    A.  What? 

Q.  At  the  time  yon  saw  Byrnes  you  thought  these  men  were 
dealing  fairly  with  you?    A.  I  did  until  I  saw  him. 

Q.  And  when  Superintendent  Byrnes  told  you  they  were 
cheating  and  swindling  you,  it  was  not  your  first  suspicion?  A. 
No;  I  knew  they  were  not  amy  good  by  the  way  they  treated  me, 

Q.  Before  you  saw  Byrnes  you  were  of  the  opinion  that  these 
men  had  been  cheating  you?  A.  No;  I  was  noit  of  the  opinion 
they  had  been  cheating  me,  but  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  they; 
were  no  good. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  What  he  meant  was  that  in  this  particular 
transaction  they  were  not  treating  him  fairly. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  known  the  officer  Hasbrouck,  who  was  part 
of  the  coterie  of  speculators,  before  he  waited  upon  you  with  this 
suggestion  that  you  apply  for  this  position  of  policeman?  A. 
Sanders  introduced  me  to  him. 

Q.  Who  was  Sanders?  A.  The  supposed  go-between  of  the 
commissioners  and  the  applicant. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  full  name?    A.  Theodore  Sanders. 

Q.  Where  does  he  lire  now?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  that  time?  A.  Yes;  I  saw 
him  at  Cooper  Union  every  time  I  went  up  for  examination. 

Q.  You  mean  at  the  rooms  of  the  civil  service?  A.  Outside 
of  that,  speaking  to  candidates. 

Q.  Had  you'  ever  known  this  mam  Barmstroff  who  testified 
latst  Friday?  A.  I  knew  him  after  Dave  Bnant  introduced  me 
to  him.  \ 

Q.  You  never  had  known  him  before?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Mm  as  to  what 
he  was  to  do?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  transaotioni? 
A.  Did  I  know  that  he  —  after  Brant  told  me. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  beforehand?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did*  Brant  tell  you  he  was  to  see  him  to  present  you 
before  the  civil  board?  A,  No;  he  says  he  would  get  that 
percentage  all  right 

Q.  What  did  you  understood  he  meant  by  that?  A.  That 
he  would  go  up  and  ask  Hasbrouck  for  the  percentage  and 
get  it  for  me. 

Q.  Were  you  really  of  tne  opinion  that  Hasbrouck,  a  patrol- 
man and  policeman —  A  He  was  not  a  patroinDaau;  he  was 
a  clerk  at  the  police  headquarters. 

Q.  He  was  not  a  patrolman?    A.  He  was  not 
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Q.  Hasbrouck  was  the  clerk  at  the  headquarters  of  the  police? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  really  think  that  Hasforouck  could  g^t  your  per- 
centage from  the  civil  service  board?  A.  He  said  he  made  the 
ratings. 

Q.  You  believed  ham,  did  yon?    A,  Undoubtedly    I  did* 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here?    A.  In  New  York? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  T  hare  been  around,  I  suppose,  14  or  15  years. 

Q.  You  believed  that  stall?    A,  Undoubtedly   I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  tihe  civil  service  eKamiiua- 
tion,  generally?    A.  I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Didn't  you  at  that  time  know  there  was  a  civifc  service 
board?    A.  I  did;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  really  to  say  that  you  tihen  thought  that 
the  clerk  at  police  headquarters  could  secure  for  you  froani 
the  civil  service  board  a  particular  rating  or  percentage?  A* 
Why,  he  was  telling  me  that  he — 

Q.  Did  you  believe  it?  A.  Yes;  because  he  told  me  be  got 
it  before. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  it?    A  Yes. 

Q.  Not  because— did  you  believe  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  these  men  succeed  fin  getting  out 
of  you  —  Brant,  Dwyer,  Woodbridge,  Hasbrouck  and  Barmstroff  ? 
A.  I  can  not  tell  now;  John  Ryan  got  more  than  ail  put 
together. 

Q.  Well,  strike  that  oart,  sir;  have  you  any  particular  feeling 
against  J.  Ryan?    A.  I  have  got  this — 

Q.  Did  you  come  down  here  to  tell  the  trmth?  A.  Yes;  so 
help  me  God. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  volunteered  just  now  to  bring 
in  J.  Ryan's  name;  I  didn't  ask  you  anything  about  J.  Ryan? 
A.  Because  I  laid  out  more  for  that  man's  organization,  ait  his 
suggestion,  than  all  those  men  put  together. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  wait  until  you  get  inquiries,  before 
you  try  to  visit  your  revenge  on  J.  Ryan?  A.  I  am  not  asking 
for  revenge,  but  asking  for  justice. 

Q.  You  are  sure  to  get  justice  here;  you  think  so,  don't  you? 
A  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  came  down  here  with  the  honest  deteiminataoai  to 
testify  to  the  truth  and  nothing  else?  A.  The  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  so  help  me  God;  that  is  what  I  came  dowii 
here  for. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  sort  of  justice  you  expect  to  get 
for  this?  A.  In  the  first  place  I  passed  the  examination,  and 
my  name  is  before  the  board  of  commisskmers;  I  understand 
John  J.  Ryan  objected  to  my  appointment. 


%  Your  Idea  of  you*  coming  down  and  testifying,  the  justice 
jmi  get  is  reve&ge  for  John  J.  Ryan  opposing  the  appointment 
on  the  poflice  force?  A.  No;  I  think  tine  committee  will  investi- 
gate why  I  didn't  get  my  appointment 

Q.  Have  you  given  up  all  idea  of  ever  becoming  a  policeman? 
A.  Well,  if  I  did  not  I  certainly  would  not  come  here. 

Q.  Have  you  given  up  all  hope?  A.  I  gave  up  the  idea;  if  I 
Sffictn't  give  up  the  idea  of  ever  becoming  a  policeman  I  would 
never  have  come  here. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  withdrawn  your  application?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  notified  anybody  that  you  did  not  care  to 
be  a  policeman1  any  more?  A.  No;  but  they  notified  me  that  I 
WKmld  never  be  a  policeman  as  long  as  I  lived, 

Q.  What  were  you  promised  if  you  came  here  and  testified? 
fAL  Nothing. 

Q.  Did  yota  get  it?    A.  Certainly,  I  got  that  much, 

Q.  You  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Sheehan  ?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  he  treated  you  with  civility  and 
politeness  ?    A.  He  did 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  before  ?    A.  Never. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  conversation  ?    A.  Aty>ut  25  minutes. 

Q.  As  long  as  that  ?  A.  Up  at  156  Broadway,  Manhattan  Life 
Insurance  Company's  office. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  that  time  ?  A.  Nobody  but  me  and 
John  J.  Ryan. 

Q.  John  J.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Sheehan  and  yourself  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  office  was  this  ?  A.  In  one  of  the  adjoining  rooms 
of  the  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company,  at  156  Broadway. 

Q.  When  was  it  ?  A.  Well,  this  was  about  three  or  four 
months  ago;  about  three  months  ago. 

Q.  Tell  me  again  how  it  was  that  you  came  to  go  there  ?  A. 
Mr.  Ryan  had  fooled  me  six  or  seven  days. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  you  have  no  desire  to  be  revenged  upon 
SCr.  Ryan  ?    A.  No;  I  am  not  looMng  for  revenge. 

Q.  Answer  the  question  ?  A.  I  can  not  explain  it,  unless  yom 
let  me;  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  explain  it 

Q.  Dont  explain,  but  puswer  my  question  T 

Chairman  Lexow. — What  is  the.  question  ? 

By  Mr.  Ransom* 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  the  question;  how  (M  you  come  to  go  to  the 
office  of  Mr,  Sheehan  ? 

Mr.  Goff. — Let  him  give  his  reasons. 

A.  Mr.  Ryan*  the  first  day,  told  me  to  meet  him  in  Ms  office, 
and  whan  I  got  down  to  his  office  at  1  o'clock,  according  to 
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agreement  he  arrived  at  3  o'clock,  and  told  me  lie  thought  fie 
told  me  to  come  to  police  headquarters,  and  lie  told  me  to  meet 
him  the  next  day  at  his  office;  he  said  he  went  to  aee  Mr. 
Sheehan,  and  didn't  see  him;  after  he  lost  a  whole  lot  of  time 
and  trying  to  find  out  where  he  might  meet  Sheehan;  afterward 
he  got  me  down  to  his  office  again,  and  hfe  told  me  that  Sheehan's 
office  was  somewhere  on  Broadway,  and  he  preferred  to  take  me 
to  his  private  office,  because  he  saM  he  had  to  speak  about  that 
last  case  of  mine ;  then,  when  I  wanted  to  know  where  his  office 
was,  he  didn't  know  it,  and  said  may  be  he  could  call  him  up 
on  the  telephone;  he  looked  at  the  telephone  call,  and  could  not 
find  the  number;  he  asked  me  where  his  office  was,  and  T  told! 
him  I  would  find  out  where  he  is,  and  I  went  out  and:  I  found 
where  Commissioner  Sheehan's  office  was,  and  I  found  out 
his  telephone  call,  and  came  back  and  told  John  J.  Ryan  what 
it  was;  and  then  John  J.  Ryan  told  me  to  wait  outside  of  Shee- 
han's  office,  and  I  waited  three  long  hours,  and  when  he  came  it 
was  nothing  more  than  reasonable  to  find  no  one  there. 

Q.  Have  you  got  through  yet  ?  A.  No;  John  J.  Ryan  went 
upstairs  and  informed  me  that  Sheehan  was  not  in;  then  he  told 
me'  to  meet  him  the  next  day  in  his  office,  and  when  I  got  is  John! 
J.  Ryan's  office  the  next  day,  an  Assemblyman  came  up  audi 
spoke  to  Joihn  J.  Ryan,  and  I  heard  him  mention  Sheehan's  name 
and  tell  me  to  meet  him  at  156  Broadway;  we  did.  meet  him  the 
next  day,  and  I  was  there* 

Q.  Now  you  are  there?    A.  Now  I  am  there. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Jacobs,  we  have  arrived?    A  Yea, 

Q.  Mr.  Sheehan  is  here?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  we  are  there?    A.  I  was  there. 

Q,  Will  you  tell  me  whether  there  was  anybody  present  in  t&e 
interview  you  had  with  Mr.  Sheehjan,  except  yoiarself  and  John  J. 
Ryan?  Aw  I  remember  who  were;  there  was  no  one  present 
except  John  J.  Ryan,  Commissioner  Sheehan  —  a  gentleman  who 
I  was  told  was  Commissioner  Sheeham. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  within  earshot  of  the  conversation?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  heaird  the  conversation  between  you  three  gentle- 
men) except  you  three  gentlemen?  A.  Well,  except  they  were 
hidden  there  without  my  knowledge;  I  could  not  aocoun/t  for  that. 

Q.  You  had  no  idea  there  was  anybody  hidden  there?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  told  you  there  was  no  one  within  hearing  to  my  idea. 

Q.  And  the  conversation  lasted  about  25  minutes?  A.  About 
that  time. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  you  to  state  what  you  said  to  Mt.  Sheeton,  amd 
what  he  said  to  you?    A.  Mr.  Ryaja  told  me  to  tell  Commissioner 
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BheeKan  all  that  feanspSred  four  years  ago;  that  last  case  of 
mine;  I  told  Mm  that  two  clerks  —  he  told  me  to  mention  it  as 
brief  as  possible  because  he  dM  not  want  to  go  into  the  whole 
of  it;  T  toM  Mm  of  the  two  clerks  who  had  proposed  to  put  me 
on  the  police  force  clandestinely,  and  it  was  found  oat,  and  they 
got  discharged;  well,  he  says,  "what  has  that  got  to  <k>  with 
this;"  he  says:  "Mr.  Jacobs,  to  tell  you  the  troth,  we  have  got 
our  appointments  pro  rata." 

Q.  Did  he  say  that?  A.  He  did;  and  explained  to  me  what  it 
was,  that  each  commissioner  has  so  many  appointments*  and 
he  said,  "  we  have  all  made  up  our  slate,  in  fact  I  have  acttelly 
borrowed  one  from  a  commissioner  just  as  he  went  out; "  he  waa 
looking  at  Ryan  when  he  was  speaking  to  me. 

Q.  Bo  you  remember  that  gesture?    A.  Undoubtedly  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  in  this  conversation  that  little  incident? 
3L  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Then  he  tunned  and  looked  at  Byan?  A.  Yea^  sir;  he  aaid^ 
*  I  have  borrowed  ana* 

By  Mr.  Mom: 

Q.  You  have  Parted  flwct  to  me  before  to-dagr?  SL  Yes^  I  have 
stated  that  to  Mr.  Mobs.    .. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Jacobs,  have  you  sfaited  all  the  ectaveafcatton?  A. 
Ho, .  you  have  not  given  me  a  change. 

Q.  Haven't  I?  A.  Now  he  says,  "each  commissioner  gets  so 
many  appointments,"  and  he  looked  around  and  said,  u  I  have 
mctwsily  borrowed  one  from  Commissioner  McLean ;  the  commis- 
sioner going  out,"  and  he  says,  "It  would  be  impossible  for  to 
plaoe  you,"  he  says,  "  on  my  list  mow  because  those  ones  I  have 
promised  have  had  others  interested  for  their  appiodntments ; "  he 
safd,  u  you  ought  to  have  had  someone  to  interest  themselves  on 
your  behalf  long  before  this;  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
appointing  you;*  *Mr.  Kyan  said  the  reason  I  did  not  speak  to 
you  was  because  I  thought  it  would  be  dangerous  to  appoint  me 
on  account  of  thfe  investigating  committee  going  on  now;"  Mr. 
Rbeehan  says  "that  has  nothling  to  do  with  it;  this  case  of  his 
wont  bar  him  from  becoming  a  paitrolman;  he  has  passed  his 
examination  and  has  got  his  percentage ;"  he  said,  "I  spoke 
to  James  Martin  some  fime  ago;"  I  said,  "Mr.  Commissioner, 
my  leader  informed  me  he  was  speaking  all  the  time  to  you  and 
that  you  " — 

Q.  Was  Eyan  there  then?  A.  Yes,  sir;  "that  he  was  all  the 
Hme  speaking  to  you  asid  you  refused  to  appoint  me.* 
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Q.  Yon  meant  Ryan  when  you  said  *my  leader?  *  A.  Un- 
doubtedly, and  I  said  it  was  no  place  for  me  to  come  and 
approach  him;  he  said,  a  If  I  could  possibly  get  another  appoint- 
ment I  would  appoint  you  in  a  moment  f  Mr.  Ryan  said:  u  Pos- 
sibly Mr.  McLean  might  loan  him  another  appointment;"  he  siaid, 
"I  do  not  think  he  would  do  it;"  I  said,  "I  know  some  personal 
friends  of  mine  who  knew  Commissioner  McLean  and  who  might 
Introduce  me  to  Mm;"  he  said,  "No;  he  would  not  do  It* 

Q".  Is  that  all  the  conversation?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  No  more?    A.  No  more  that  I  can  remember 
i    Q.  You  have  remembered  it  all?    A.  I  think  s<* 
1  Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Have  yon  just  stated  it  now  as  you  have  just  stated  it  to 
Mr.  Moss?    A.  No  difference 

Q.  Jn  substance?    A.  In  substance. 

Q.  That  you  can  (recall?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  two  stories  are  precisely  the  same  la  sriBsfetnoe,  are 
they?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ; 

Q.  Tell  the  committee,  K  you  please,  bow  tt  was  yon  had  an 
ambition  to  become  a  policeman;  why  was  it  you  wanted  to 
become  a  policeman?  A.  Because  I  was  formerly  working  very 
hard  at  the  tailor  business,  and  the  business  is  very  confining 
inside,  and  when  I  sit  down  myself  I  do  not  feel  comfortable 
wiien  I  am  sewing,  and  I  always  like  to  get  the  open  air. 

Q.  How  tall  are  you?    A.  About  six  feet 

Q.  And  it  was  uncomfbateahle  for  you  to  sit  down  at  the  tailor 
business?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  wanted  to  be  a  policeman? 
A  That  is  the  reason. 

Q.  And  only  reason?  A.  No;  it  was  a  protection  for  my  wife 
and  femily;  it  was  a  salaried  position  I  could  get  a  year  round, 
and  my  own  business  was  failing. 

Q.  What  was  the  pay  of  thle  policeman?  A.  I  believe  they 
get  $1,000  the  first  year,  f  1,100  and  then  $1,200,  wlfihl  chance 
of  promotion.  v 

Q.  You  have  been  carrying  on  the  meschkn^  fcaolor  business 
hew  long?    A.  Abont  10  years. 

Q.  Was  not  your  business  very  nwrch  better  than  fl,0&ft 
a  year?  A.  Years  ago  it  was,  but  lately  I  am  not  maMtag 
expenses.  ! 

Q.  At  thie  time  you  made  the  application  for  policeman,  wasn't 
your  busfneiss  worth  more  than  the  saflairy  of  pjoiicemen? 
A  No.  ' 

Q.  Tt  had  been  better  in  previous  years?    A.  Yes. 

Q»  Yon  had  saved  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
h.  179. 
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Q.  And  from  your  savings  you  expended  the  money  yon  hare 
testified  abouft?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  expend  all  your  savings?  A.  Well,  maybe  I  have 
gut  $100  or  less  left,  but  that  is  about  all,  except  my  stock.  - 

Q.  When  Inspector  Byrnes  sent  for  you  to  come  down,  yoa 
testified  an  your  direct  that  the  officer  came  to  you  and  took 
©nt  of  his  hat  a  notice  that  Inspector  Byrnes  wanted  you;  am 
I  right  in  youir  testimony?  A.  The  officer  did  not  state  the 
Inspector  wanted  me;  he  gave  me  the  letter  and  that  letter 
t»ld  me  to  report  to  Inspector  Byrnes. 

Q.  What  I  want  is  a  correct  story;  when  the  officer  came  to 
you  he  took  off  his  hat  and  gave  you  a  notice?  A.  A  letter,  out 
el  his  hat. 

Q.  You  saM  a  letter,  did  you?    A.  Yes;  in  an  envelope. 

Q.  Where  is  the  letter?  A.  I  took  it  down  to  a  man  called 
Mangin. 

Q.  At  headquarters?    A.  At  headquarters;  he  took  it  from  me. 

Q.  At  headquarters?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  a  police  officer?  A-  He  was  some  official  down 
there. 

Q.  He  is  a  police  surgeon,  I  am  informed,  at  headquarters? 
A.  Your  information,  I  believe,  is  correct* 

Q.  Was  there  a  man  in  uniform?  A.  He  had  some  kind  Off 
blue  police  blouse  on. 

Q.  You  understood  Mm  tx>  bt,  or  believed  him  to  be,  an  officer 
there  at  that  time?    A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  gave  him  the  letter  you  had  received  purporting 
to  be  from  Inspector  Byrnes?    A.  Yea 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  the  letter?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you- 

Q.  Did  he  give  it  baick  to  you?    A.  No>  sir.     ' 

Q.  Never  seen  it  since?    A.  No,  dr. 

Q.  Youn  idea  of  giving  the  letter  was  to  identify  yourself  to 
Inspector  Byrnes,  wasn't  it?    A.  Yes;  I  was  the  one  he  sent  for. 

Q.  When  you  saw  Mr.  Byrnes  he  asked  you  "to  give  a  full 
srecount  of  the  swindle  of  these  men  upon  you  in  respect  to  your 
application  for  appointment?  A.  Not  at  first;  he  told  me  all 
about  it  the  first  going  off. 

Q.  He  knew  all  about  it,  dad  he?  A.  Yes;  he  had  the  exact 
facts. 

Q.  I>id  lie  tell  you  where  he  got  those  facts?  A.  No;  but  he 
wanted  to  know  if  I  couldn't  employ  him. 

Q.  Then  you  did?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Didn't  you  give  him  any  information  at  i&mt  time?    £L  Kd 
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Q.  Why  no*?  AL  Because  I  did  not  kn>ow  at  that  time  how 
to  inform  ham. 

Q.  Why,  didn't  you  give  Mr.  Byrnes  the  information  he  was 
seeking?    A.  Yes,  sir^  I  verified  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  You  told  him  what  happened,  didn't  yaui?  A.  No;  be  told 
me  and  I  verified  irt 

Q.  You  are  trying  to  tell  the  truth,  are  you  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  lie,  do  you?    A.  No;  nor  I  wont  He. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  tell  Inspector  Byrnes  what  haid  taken  place  ? 
A.  He  asked  me  — 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Inspector  Byrnes  what  had  taken  place  ?  A. 
He  told  it  to  me,  and  I  verified  it;  he  asked  me  to  repeat  it  for 
a  man  to  write  it  down,  and  the  man  did  write  it  down. 

Q.  Then  you  did  tell  him  what  took  place  ?  A.  I  told  &  to  the 
man. 

Q.  Was  Byrnes  there  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  man  was  acting  as  a  <;lerk  ?    A.  As  a  clerk. 

Q.  To  write  down  what  you  saM  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  it  was  written  down  —  A.  He  tdld  me  to  come 
next  day. 

Q.  After  it  was  written,  down  was  it  read  over  to  yoa  ?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  true  ?    A.  Well  — 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Byrnes  any  lie  ?    A.  Not  * 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  the  whole  truth  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  to  tell  him  the  truth  ?    A.  Yets,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  came  again,  did  you,  some  other  day  ?    A.  Ye®. 

Q.  At  Byrnes'  request?    A.  At  Byrnes'  request 

Q.  And  was  it  the  first  or  second  time  that  he  told  you  that 
he  wanted  to  get  these  scoundrels  discharged  from  the  depart 
ment;  was  it  the  first  or  second  time  ?    A.  The  second  time. 

Q.  They  were  discharged,  weren't  they  ?  A*.  Yes;  one  was 
dismissed  and  the  other  discharged. 

Q.  Where  is  the  difference  ?  A.  Well,  when  a  man  1s  die- 
charged  I  believe  it  takes  from  him  the  privilege  of  employment 
under  the  city  government. 

Q.  You  said  one  was  dismissed  and  the  other  discharged  ? 
A.  One  resigned,'  and  the  other  discharged;  I  stand  corrected. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  man  except  Ryan  and  yourself  who  was 
present  at  the  committee-room  when  Ryan  made  this  speech  to 
the  district  captains  ?    A.  That  man  of  the  name  of  Clinton. 

Q.  What  is  his  other  name  ?  A.  I  am  sure  I  can  not  tell  you 
Ms  other  name,  but  I  can  find  it  out  for  you. 

Q.  Will  you  do  so  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  ?    A.  No;  no  more  than  you  arfe 
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Q.  How  do  you  know  whether  I  am  a  friend  of  yours  op  not  ? 
A.  Well,  being  a  judge.  I  know  that  you  have  acted  impartially, 
«r  you  should,  and  your  reputation  is  taken  into  consideration, 
and  I  accept  it.  , 

Q.  Well,  Jacobs,  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  your  compliment; 
I  will  accept  the  situation  you  put  me  in;  now,  Mr.  Jacobs,  seri- 
ously, give  the  name  of  some  other  man  who  was  present  besides 
Clinton,  and  yourself,  and  John  Ryan  ?  A.  Who  was  present; 
the  whole  general  committee. 

Q.  Mention  the  name  ?  A.  I  might  mention  Nathan  Kline, 
William  B.  Davis  —  if  I  had  that  committee  slip  I  would  men- 
tion every  one  of  them. 

Q.  Undoubtedly;  I  would  if  I  read  it.    A.  But  they  were  there. 

Q.  I  want  your  memory,  not  what  you  can  read  from  a  book  ? 
A.  You  see,  since  I  have  engaged  in.  polities,  I  have  been  quite 
a  handshaker,  and  can  not  remember  those  names.     , 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  that  was  a  fair  answer  to  my  question  ? 
A.  I  can't  think  of  all  of  the  names. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  was  a  fair  answer  to  my  question  ?  A. 
You  want  me  to  give  you  all  the  names  ? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  have  testified  to  policemen,  and  all  soirts  of  things; 
can't  you  remember  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  present 
when  this  conversation  was  had?  A*  John  A  Henneberry 
was  present;  I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  think  of  the  name. 

By  Mr.  Ransom*: 

Q.  You  have  thought  of  all  the  men  present  at  that  time?  A. 
Not  all  the  men,  but  all  the  men  I  can  think  of;  I  know  a  great 
many,  hut  I  can  not  recall   their  names. 

Q.  Woait  you  answer  the  question®;  you  cam  not  think  of 
any  other  men  just  at  this  moment  who  were  present  at  thtat 
time?    A.  No;  I  can  not. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  William  B.  Davis,  who  was  a  witness  heite  this 
morning,  present?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  remember  him?    A.  I  dot 

Qhairman  Lexow. —  He  said  so. 

By  Mr.  Baaisom: 

Q,  I  thought  he  did,  but  I  wanted  to  be  sure  thte  Davis  here 
and  the  Daivis  in  his  mind  was  the  same  man;  did  you  hear 
Mr.  Davis  testify  this  morning?  A  I  did  not;  I  oowld  no* 
hear  hkn  over  there. 
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Q.  EDaw  many  persons  were  present  in  this  room  at  the  time 
Ryan  made  this  speech  to  thie  district  captains?  A,  I  suppose 
about  400  or  500. 

Q.  Four  hundred  or  500?  A.  The  time  he  made  ike  speech  to 
the  district  captain®;  you  mean  the  last  election? 

Q.  I  mean  the  speech  yon  testified  to  the  district  captains? 
A.  There  wiere  two,  one  to  the  general  awnniittese  and  one  to 
the  district  captains.  .  '  ~~ 

Q  I  mean  to  the  district  capteiins? 

Mr.  Moss. —  There  was  one  at  the  last  election  and  oofc  of 
the  election  prior.  The  one  to  which  Mr  Davis  testified  was 
the  last  election. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Did  he  make  the  same  speech,  on  both  occasions?  Jl 
Oh,  no,  , 

Q.  Now,  tire  speech  I  have  in  mind  Is  the  one  where  he  said 
to  the  district  captains  in  a  familiar  oolloquial  way,  "Boy%  s» 
and  so "  about  this  election  and  the  importance  of  it,  and 
advising  them  that  they  could  have  the  kind  of  policemen,  the 
names  of  policemen  they  wanted;  that  they  had  a  majority  of 
the  inspectors,  and  mrious  other  promises  that  he  made  to 
them  of  help  and  strength  to  Tammany  Hall;  that  is  the 
speech  I  mean;  was  that  the  speech  yon  had  in  your  mind 
when  you  said  Davis  was  present?  A.  That;  is  two  years  agp; 
I  would  not  want  to  say  wlhether  Davis  was  giesiemt  or  not 
then;  there  were  so  many  people  present 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  The  judge  refers  to  the  meeting  of  the  captains?  Al  rA.t 
the  meeting  of  line  captains,  Davis  was  present,  and  secretary 
there. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Two  years  aga 

Senator  Bradley. —  No. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Let  the  witness  answer  me.  If  you  feel  uneasy 
about  the  witness,  I  will  sit  down  and  you  can  complete  it. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Jacobs,  will  yon  answer  my  questions  and  doaftt 
be  seduced  by  Mr.  Moss;  Mr.  Jacobs,  was  the  speech  which  I 
have,  in  substance,  tried  to  state  true?  A-  Yoiu  have  mixed 
the  speech  up,  judge,  so  thiait  I  would  not  be  aMe  to  answer  lit 

Q.  I  am   not  surprised;   wont  you   please  disentangle  tfaese 
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flpeecKes  amSI  say  foem  over  again?    A  Yes;'  one  speech'  he 
made  was,  "Boys,  "niext  "Tuesday— 

Ify  Chairman  Lexowi 
•Q.  When  was  that?    A.  About  two  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Rarasoau 

Q.  I  called  for  the  speech?    A.  That  was  of  1892,  tite  time 
when  the  aldermen  and  Assemblymen  both  ran  for  office;  both 
were  nominated. 
Ghamnsm  Lexow. —  Go  on,  witness. 

The  Witness. — u  Boys>  next  Tuesday  is  election,  and  we  h&ve 
got  to  roll  up„as  large  a  majority  as  we  can;  of  course^  you 
know  your  men;  we  have  the  majotrity  of  tine  election  inspectors 
with  us;  if  a  Tammany  Hall  voter  is  going  to  vote,  see  that 
Ms  vote  is  put  in,  and  if  it  is  challenged,  whatever  you  say  goes; 
should  a  disturbance  arise — and  vice  versa  with  a  Republican  — 
should  a  disturbance  arise  through  your  action,  you  have  the 
police  with  you,  and  if  you  have  not  got  enough  of  them,  let 
us  know  and  we  will  give  you  more;  those  who  are  witlh  us 
will  receive  our  protection,  and  those  who  are  against  us  will 
receive  nothing;"  those  were  his  words. 

Q.  Now  give  me  the  other  speech,  and  give  me  the  date  of  it? 
A-  The  date  I  could  not  tell  you,  because  I  did  not  keep  that 
in  my  mind;  I  never  expecied  to  come  here  with  that. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  was  before  the  election  of  1892 
this  speech  was  made?  A.  Yes,  the  time  when  William  A; 
Bauinert  and  Johnny  Keller,  one  ran  for  Assembly  and  the  other 
for  alderman. 

Q.  Was  that  in  1S92;  1  want  your  memory,  not  Mr.  GoSPs?  A 
That  was  the  first  time  John  J.  Hyan  was  made  leader,  whatever 
year  that  was  in;  he  was  only  made  leader  once;  that  was  his 
first  experience. 

Q.  Give  me  then  the  second  speech?  A  The  second  speech 
was,  "Any  of  the  district  captains  that  knows  of  any  police 
ollicers  who  are  friendly  to  Tammany  Hall  they  will  hand  the 
secretary  their  names,  of  any  police  officers  who  are  friendly  to 
us  they  will  hand  the  secretary  their  names  and  I  will  see  they 
get  them  at  the  polling  places." 

Q.  That  was  the  second  speech?    A  Yes. 
Q.  Tell  me  whether  Davis  was  present  at  ttfc  first  or  second 
one  in  the  order  in  which  you  have  given  them?    A  I  am  almost 
sure  he  was  present  at  the  second  one. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  first  one?  A  I  have  a  kind 
d  idea  he  was  present  there,  too. 
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Q.  Five  njJMites  ago  yota  testified  positively  he  wa&  present  af 
one  of  those  speeches.    A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  now  thrown  amy  doubt  on  your  own  memoiy?  XL 
No;  I  have  not  thrown  any  doubt 

Q.  Tell  me  which  meeting  it  is  yon  are  positive  Davis  wa* 
present  at?    A.  Well  I  think  he  was  at  both  meetings. 

Q.  You  feel  quite  confident  of  that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  secretary  of  the  club?  A*  He  was  of  the  general 
organization. 

Q.  There  are  two  organizations  there,  I  understand  —  a  social 
club,  and  a  political  organization  called  a  general  committee;  £3 
that  right?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Davis  was  secretary  of  the  general  committee?  £. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  general  committee. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  yon  have  lived  in  New  York?  A. 
Well?  I  have  not  lived  in  New  York  all  the  time. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon?  A.  I  have  noi:  lived  in  New  York  all  the 
time  steady;  I  have  lived  in  Boston,  I  lived  in  Baltimore,  I  have 
lived  in  New  York;  I  can  not  tell  yon  each  time  exactly  how 
long  I  have  lived. 

Q.  Mr.  Jacobs,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  other  questions* 
sinipiv  to  make  ce?rtain  some  of  your  evidence?  lAL  I  am  ready 
to  answer  any  questions. 

Q.  You  said  Mr.  Sheehan's  office,  where  you  saw  him,  was  156 
Broadway?   A.  No ;  that  was  the  Manhattan  life  Insurance  office. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  saw  him?  A,  Yes;  that  is  where  I  saw 
him. 

Q.  It  was  not  Sheehan's  office?  Ai  I  would  not  want  to  say 
whether  it  was  or  not;  it  was  the  Manhattan  Life  Insurance 
Company's  office;  I  understand  Mr.  Sheehan's  office  ia  over  Rogers 
&  Peets  on  Broadway. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  John  J.  Ryan  who  gave  you  the  change 
of  $250  ?   A.  It  was  John  J.  Eftran  who  gave  me  the  change  of  $250. 

Q.  And  it  was  I*.  J.  Ryan  who  returned  the  check  to  youi?  A. 
It  was  P.  J.  Ryan. 

Q.  And  John  J.  Ryan  gave  into  yonr  hands  $250  in  currency? 
A.  Tn  currency  and  in  bills. 

Q.  And  subsequently  P.  J.  Ryan  gave  you  back  the  check?  XI 
Subsequently  P.  J.  Ryan  got  me  to  bring  the  bills  back  and 
take  the  check. 

Q.  When  you  gave  the  check  to  P.  J.  Ryan  did  yon  indorse  It? 
A.  I  sm  sure  I  can  not  say;  but  I  know  it  was  certified. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  an  account  in  the  Bowery  Bank  at  tfcat  tJlmef 
A.  I  did;  the  check  was  certified. 

tj*  I  understand;  but  you  might  have  gone  in  and  deposited 
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tbe  money  and  got  the  cashier's  check;  you  did  not  do  that, 
did  jtoi  ?    A.  No, 

Q.  You  bad  yoor  own  account  thiere?  A.  Hiad  my  own  account 
there. 

<£  How  much  money  did  you  have  in  the  bank  when  you  drew 
thai  dheck?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  much  I  had,  but  I  can 
bring  you  the  books  and  show  you. 

Q.  Haven't  you  amy  idea  hew  much  yon  had?  A.  I  don't 
remember. 

<j.  Had  you  $1,000  in  the  Bowery  Bank  at  that  time?  A.  Not 
at  one  time;  no. 

Q.  Had  you  $500  in  flue  bank  at  one  time?  A.  I  would  not 
swear  L  had  $500, 

Q  You  would  swear  you  had  $300,  wouldn't  you?  A.  Sure;  I 
would  not  certify  the  dheck  if  I  didn't 

Q.  Is  thait  tihe  only  way  you  are  sure  about  it;  or  do  you 
remember  about  it?  A.  I  went  to  the  Citizen's  Savings  Bank 
and  took  out  $300  and  put  it  in  to  gelt  that  dheck  certified, 
although  I  had  some  more  money,  butt  not  quite  $300;  I  did: 
nor  want  to  leave  my  account  in  the  bank  blank  when  I  took 
out  that  check.  ' 

Q.  Weil,  I  will  pasfc  that;  when  you  went  before  the  commis- 
ghmers  in  regard  to  this  swindle  that  had  been  perpetrated 
upcMi  you,  you  were  sent  there  by  Inspector  Byrnes,  as  I  under- 
stand?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  before  the  commissioners  you  told  the  stoarp,  did  you? 
A.  They  asked  me  questions  and  I  answered  them. 

Q.  Didn't  you  volunteer  any  evidence?    A.  Na 

Q.  Why  didnft  you?  A.  They  did  not  ask  me  to;  as  soosii  as  I 
said  anything  of  my  own  accord  they  shut  me  up. 

Q.  They  succeeded  in  doing  that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Byrnes  tell  you  to  go  there  and  tell  your  whole  story? 
A.  Byrnes  told  me  I  should  go  up  to  the  commislsioners  and  I 
would  see  he  had  favored  me  by  the  way  things  went  on. 

Q.  How  did  you  understand  he  had  favored  you;  what  had  he 
done  to  favor  you?  A  For  helping  me  get  those  two  fellows 
ojt  of  the  office. 

Q.  He  v.  anted  to  get  the  two  fellows  out  of  the  office  because 
they  had  swindled  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  helped  to  get  them  out,  and  the  way  you  helped  to 
get  them  out  was  telling  your  stories  to  the  commissioners? 
A.  Yes. 

fQ.  And  he  told  you  to  go  there  and  tell  it?  A.  He  told  me 
id  go  up  stairs,  he  did  not  tell  m&  what  to  do;  told  me  to  go  up 
•taira. 
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Q.  Yon  knew  what  to  do?  A.  I  was  going  inside,  and  told 
thej  were  the  commissioners. 

Q.  You  went  there  tar  the  pfimpoee  of  telling  the  comini* 
sioners  about  this  swindle?    A.  That  is  what  I  thought 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  was  toe  purpose  of  your  going  there? 
A.  I  did  not  know;  I  didn't  know  what  the  commissioners  wanted 
me  for. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  in  answer  to  Mr.  Moss  that  Mr.  Byrnes 
told  you  to  go  to  the  commissioners?    A.  No;  he  told  me  — 

Q.  Didn't  J  on  so  testify  to  Mr.  Moss?  A.  That  he  told  me  to 
go  to  the  commissioners?  No;  he  did  not;  he  told  me  to  wait  in 
his  office,  and  he  introduced  me  to  a  gentleman  that  escorted* 
rae  to  the  commissioners'  rooms;  I  was  giren  a  chair  and  waa 
introduced  ttf  the  commissioners,  and  was  given  questions  and 
answered  the  questions. 

Q.  They  asked  you  about  Hasbrouck  and  Barmstroff  and  Brant? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  the  whole  story?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  men  were  brought  u$>,  and  jwi  identified  tiiem  J 
A.  That  is  the  case,  exactly. 

Q.  That  is  right  ?    A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Were  all  those  men  brought  up  you  Itetre  mentioned  ?  SAL 
Brant  was  not  brought  up  tiiere  afc  all* 

Q.  Woodbridge  was  ?    A.  Woodbridge  was. 

Q.  And  Barmstroff  ?    A,  Barmstroff  was  not 

Q.  Woodbridge  was  ?  A.  Yes>  sir;  and  Hasbrook  and  Dwyer 
w$s  broughit 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  that  paper  and  see  if  you  recognize  the 
handwriting  or  the  paper  itself  ?    A  Yes;  I  recognize  the  paper. 

Q.  Let  me  get  the  answer,  aand  nothing  else;  yon  dk>  ?  '  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  wrote  this  paper  ?  A.  A  man;  by  the  name  of  F.  S. 
Clinton. 

Q.  Of  whom  you  have  spoken  in  your  testimony  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  written  in  your  presence  ?  A.  This  was  written 
in  my  presence. 

Mr.  Moss.—  I  ask  to  have  that  marked  for  identification. 

Paper  marked  Exhibit  N,  for  identification,  June  12,  1894, 
and  is  ais  follows: 

"Sunday  evening,  previous  election.  J.  J.  Ryan  addressed  us 
captains  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Assembly  district:  Boys,  next  Tues- 
day  is  election,  and  we  must  roll  up  as  large  a  majority  as  pos- 
sible in  our  district.  Everything  is  in  out  favor.  You,  of 
corarse,  know  your  men,  and  when  the  occasion  arises  where  a 
Tammany  voter  is  challenged,  you  know  what  to  da    You  have 
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thte  majorHjy  of  the  board.  Use  your  power,  and,  vice  versa, 
when  a  Republican  is  challenged.  Should  any  disturbance  arise 
through  jour  actions,  the  police  are  with  you.  If  there  is  not 
enough  sftationed  at  your  polling  place,  send  to  the  police 
station,  and  a  platoon  will  be  at  your  command.  People  who 
are  with  us  will  receive  our  protection,  and  favor.  Those  against 
us  will  receive  nothing.    F.  W.  Clinton." 

Q.  You  and  Mr.  Ryan  labored  together  to  get  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Sheehan;  is  that  right,  ye®  or  no  ?    A.  For  six  days. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Ryan  did  get  you  to  Sheehan  ?    A  Yes. 

Q.  And  went  there  with  you  himself  ?    A.  Ye®. 

Q.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  whether  there  was  not  a  demand  for 
an  additional  $300  made  upon  you  quite  recently?  A.  Mr. 
Ryan  said  I  must  expend  that;  I  came  down  to  thank  Mr.  Ryan. 

Q.  When  ?    A.  About  three  months  ago. 

Q.  Now,  you  went  to  Mr.  Ryan  at  that  time  ?  A.  After  a  mes- 
sage I  had  received  of  one  of  his  district  captains  that  I  was 
g«oing  to  be  appointed  right  away;  he  says,  "Jesus  Christ,  you 
speak  as  if  you  had  the  position  right  in  your  hand;"  "Well,"  I 
said,  "  you  said  nothing  couldn't  stop  me  but  death;"  "  Who  told 
you  so;"  I  said,  "Mr.  Fitzpatrick;"  he  says,  "Did  you  make  any 
arrangements  for  any  one  to  cocae  and  see  me,"  he  says,  "you 
have  got  to  see  me  or  the  commisisioneris, "  I  siaid,  "  What  do  you 
mean,  Mr.  Ryan;"  he  says,  "You  knot?  what  it  costs  to  get  on 
the  police,  don't  you;  you  know  what  it  takes  to  get  on  the 
police;"  I  said,  "If  it  is  money  you  mean,  I  have  not  got  another 
(Dollar;  I  have  laid^out  every  dollar  I  had  for  your  organization." 

Q.  All  the  previous  moneys  you  had  paid  into  the  organization? 
A.  He  told  me  it  would  reach  him  there,  anyhow. 

Q.  But  this  additional  sum  was  outside  the  organization  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Finish  the  conversation?  A.  I  said,  "I  have  not  got 
another  dollar;"  "Well,"  he  said,  "you  have  a  right  to  have 
somebody  go  up  and  see  the  commissioners;  don't  you  know 
anybody;"  I  said,  "Yes,  I  know  Commissioner  Sheehan's  father- 
in-law;"  "Ask  him  if  he  won't  ask  his  son-in-law  to  get  you 
appointed,  and  let  me  know  what  he  says;"  I  says,  "I  am  looking 
to  you,  Mr.  Ryan,"  he  said  "  1  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  you." 

Q.  Was  any  sum  mentioned*'    A.  Four  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Did  Ryan  say  ?400  to  you?  A  He  said  it  to  me  plain 
enough;  he  did  not  say  he  wanted  it;  he  said  it  would  take  $400. 

Q.-  It  would  take  $4Q0?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  original  check  of  $300,  which  was  your  first  contribution 
to  Mr.  Ryan's  political  aspirations,  was  that  ciheck  drawn  to 
bearer?    A.  It  was  drawn  to  bearer. 
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Mr.  Ransom. — I  object;  there  is  no  evidence  lie  paid  more  tfcaa 
f&O. 

The  Witness. —  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Ransom. —  That  is  all  he  says  in  that  check;  he  gave 
$250  back. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  ISTo,  as  I  understand  it,  h»e  was  requested 
to  put  in  $50  more  at  another  time;  that  made  a  hundred;  and 
at  another  time  he  went  around  tx>  the  district  and  whooped  her 
up. 

The  Witness — I  was  requested  to  put  in  towards  a  dub,  to  hare 
$50  for  his  club,  for  the  social  club;  he  says  that  was  to  buy  the 
.  baby  some  clothes. 

(I  was  requested  to  go  to  Washington  with  thens^ 

Ohairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all;  strike  thait  oat. 

Re-cross  examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  You  testified  just  now  that  John  J.  Ryan  anjd  you  liad  a 
talk  about  your  getting  your  place  on  the  force?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  said  $400  would  be  needed? 
A.  He  said  it  would  take  that  to  get  on. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  of  that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  it?   A.  That  was  the  last  words  hie  said- 

Q.  When  was  it?    A.  In. the  club-room  down  stairs. 

Q.  When?    A.  Between  two  and  three  months  ago. 

Q.  And  was  in  the  club- room?    A.  In  the  club-room,  privately. 

Q.  Was  it  day  or  evening?    A.  In  the  night  time. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  night?    A.  Between  9  and  10. 

Q.  Was  anybody  present  but  you  and  he?  A.  He  called  me 
on  one  side  to  sit  down  and  I  set  alongside  of  him  with  a  pool 
cue  in  my  hand. 

Q.  He  introduced  the  conversation  himself?  A*  The  first  wori 
he 

By  Chairman  Lexow* 
Q.  Did  he  commence  it?    &.  He  did  commence  II 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  He  cominneced  ift?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  on  your  direct  examination  that  you  had 
this  conversation  with  Ryan  on  the  train?  A.  No,  I  didn't  men- 
tion no  train. 

Q.  We  misunderstood  you  then;  you  had  a  conversation  in  a 
clubhouse  with  a  cue  in  votu  hand?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  the  $400  about  you  that  moment;  did  you? 
A.  No;  and  I  told  him.  and  no  way  of  g&ting  it. 
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Q.  Why  fa  th*  worid  was  it  you  did  not  mention  all  tWis  jrot 
10  minute*  ago  when  you  testified?  A.  I  was  not  asked;  you  did 
not  give  me  a  chance;  yon  kept  firing  questions  along  oaue  after 
the  other, 

Q.  Didn't  yon  say  yon  was  not  down  there  on  purpose  thai 
night  to  see  Ryan  and  thank  him?   A.  Yes;  and  I  did  it. 

Q.  And  yon  now  say  that  yoa  were  playing  a  game  of  pool  and 
By  an  introduced  this  subject  to  you?  A  I  was  playing  a  game 
of  pool  and  asked  all  hands  around  to  take  a  drink,  acting  a  good 
follow  for  the  house,  because  I  got  the  news  I  was  to  be  appointed 
the  next  day;  and  Mr.  Ryan  called  me  on  one  side  when  I  was 
playing  the  game  gf  pool,  and  I  shook  hands  with  him  very 
kindly,  and  it  was  then  the  conversation  took  place. 

Mr.  Ransom, —  I  think  that  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Curtis. — Will  your  honor  decide  the  application!  I  made? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Gaff. —  Yes.  I  object  to  the  application  of  Judge  Curtis 
being  ginanted.  Theare  can  be  no  question  of  right  discussed 
hetre  at  all,  because  there  is  no  question  of  right  involved. 
Personally,  there  is  no  member  of  the  board  that  I  would 
have  greater  pleasure  in  being  associated  with,  either  for  or 
against,  than  Judge  Curtis;  but  there  is  a  principle  bene  to 
be  determined  upon  of  great  importance  to  this  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Without  intearupfting  you,  I  want  to  say 
this,  that  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  Judge  Curtis  in  opposition 
to  your  remarks  on  that  subject  now;  otherwise,  the  committee 
is  ready  to  pass  in  judgment  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Curtis. —  If  your  honor,  please,  won't  you  hear  Brother 
Goff,  and  then,  perhaps,  something  thaft  you  might  say  or  I 
might  say  might  enlighten  the  committee  on  the  subject. 

Chairman  Lexow.—  If  Judge  Curtis  would  confine  himself  to 
the  legal  argument  of  the  principle  involved;  yes;  but  if  Judge 
Cunis  takes  an  oppoit  unity  to  hurl  anathemas  against  our  wit- 
nesses, no. 

Mr.  Curtis. —  I  do  not  propose  to  do  that,  sir.  I  propose  to 
make  a  purely  legal  argument  on  the  subject,,  such  as  is  worthy 
of  the  committee  here,  and  I  think  I  shall  not  be  amenable  to 
your  honor's  censure.  I  think  Brother  Goff  should  be  allowed 
to  present  his  views,  and  then  if  I  have  any  views  contrary  to 
those  worthy  of  his  consideration,  I  trust  they  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Well,  Mr.  Golf,  you  will  make  your  re- 
marks, then. 

Mr.  Goff. — As  long  as  the  affair  has  taken  that  turn,  Mr, 
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Chairman  and  Senators^  Brother  Curtis  has  taken  the  leading 
oar.  I  would  prefer  him  to  present  h&  legal  argument  and 
would  like  to  hear  him  afterward. 

Mr.  Curtis. —  I  have  made  the  motion. 

ChMrman  Lexow. — You  arte  privileged  to  be  heard  now  in 
support  of  that  motion,  and  you  have  got  the  laboring  oar, 
because  I  will  frtamMy  state  now  that  the  committee  are  op- 
posed to  it  at  this  juncture,  and  you  may  enlighten  the  oosa- 
mittee  on  the  subject,  and  change  their  minds. 

Mr.  Curtis. —  I  have  such  faith  in  the  learning  and  ability 
of  the  (XDcmmittee  that,  while  they  aire  opposed  to  mie  at  the 
present  time,  yet  I  think  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  principle 
of  law  will  satisfy  the  committee  that  whaft  I  contend  for  is 
not  too  much.  Now,  as  I  understand  it — will  your  honor  hear 
us  after  lunch?    Mr.  Mcoll  suggests  we  go  to  lunch  now. 

Mr.  Golf. — I  think  we  had  better  determime  it  While  I 
know  Judge  Curtis'  capacity  in  argument,  yet  I  do  not  think 
it  would  take  such  a  long  time. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  think  with  that  intimation,  we  had  better 
take  a  lunch- 
Mr.  Goff. — "WM  you  announce,  now,  to  all  witnesses  to  our 
under  subpoena,  to  be  here  promptly  art!  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment? 

Chairman  Lexow. — All  witnesses  under  subpoena  will  attend 
here  again  at  quarter  after  2  o'clock.  We  stand  adjourned 
until  then. 


t  EAiFTEKNOON  SESSION. 

June  12,  1894 

The  €*bafrman. —  !Now.  Judge  Curitis^  we  will  hear  you. 

Mr.  Curtis.— I  will  be  very  brief,  your  honors.  I  want  to  thank! 
you  in  the  first  place  for  the  courtesy  which  you  have  extended 
to  me  iu  permining  mc  to  present  my  views  to  your  (xwumittee. 
I  also  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Goff  for  the  kind  sentiment  he  expressed 
when  he  said  he  had  no  personal  opposition  tx>  make;  that  it  was  , 
with  him  a  principle  of  duty.  Your  honors  can  not  fail  to  see 
lb  at,  so  far  as  the  record  is  concerned,  this  seems  to  be  an  issue 
principally  between  somebody  and  the  police  department,  and 
possibly  one  or  two  others.  But,  to  a  very  great  extent,  perhaps 
absolutely,  up  to  Ibis  time,  the  efforts  of  the  learned  and  aide 
counsel  who  represent  the  Psikhurst  Society,  have  been  in  the 
direction  of  an  assault  upon  the  police  forces  and  authorities. 
Notw,  they  have  been  represented  by  two  of  the  first  lawyers  of 
onr  bar.  How  well  they  have  discharged  their  duties  is  a 
matter  known  to  all  of  us.    But,  in  the  commentary  sweep  of  this 
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remarkable  fnvestigiaiion  otfiher  persons  have  been  allucfed  ft\ 
other  persons  have  been  drawn  into  the  consideration  —  to  wb.aU 
extent  legal  minds  may  determine  —  of  these  matters,  Now,  thje 
proposition  that  I  make  is  this,  and  it  a  plain  one,  and  as 
cleanly  cut  as  I  can  mentally  devise:  Whether  or  not  a  person* 
assailed  by  a  witness  on  the  stand,  that  person  not  being  repre- 
sented at  the  time  by  counsel,  has  the  rigM  to  make  successfully 
Ms  application  to  the  oomimittee  to  be  so  represented  and  to 
cross-examine,  if  he  sees  fit,  Hie  witnesses  of  whom  I  have  spoken. 
Now,  that  is  the  proposition.  I  do  not  know  of  any  precedent  or 
authority  against  it  I  doubt  iif  your  honors  can  find  any  in- 
vestigations which  have  originated  in  parliamentairy  or  legisla> 
live  bodies,  any  precedent  that  stands  to-day  with  the  dignity 
of  the  law,  that  prohibits  a  main  from  his  constitutionaJ  and 
natural  defense.  If  there  is  such  a  precedent,  parliamentary, 
legislatively,  or  in  the  form  of  any  adjudication,  based  upon  the 
first  two,  I  am  unfamiliar  with  it. 

Now,  what  is  the  position  here?  A.  I  have  the  right,  I  musit; 
ex-necessitate  rei,  assume  from  the  character  of  this  body,  its 
intellectual,  its  personal,  its  political  character — I  suppose  ill 
that  respect  it  is  bipartisan  — 

Senator  Cantor. —  Just  now  it  is. 

Mr.  Curtis  (continuing). —  Yon  are  not  here  to  hanass  any  ele- 
ment of  our  society;  that  you  are  not  here  for  the  purpose  of 
making  political  capital,  of  exalting  the  fortunes  of  one  faction 
and  destroying  those  of  another,  and  that  you  are  not  here  to 
aid  and  assist  the  very  able  men  who  represent  Dr.  Parkhurs^ 
because  they  do  not  need  it 

The  Chairman. —  Yon  are  in  error  there,  judge.  They  repre- 
sent us,  mot  Mr.  Parkhurst.  This  is  our  investigation  and  they 
are  our  connsel. 

Mr.  Curtis. —  But  I  assume  that  in  this  investigation  your 
honors  are  governed  by  a  sincere  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth 
and  lot  to  destroy  the  rights  otf  any  man.  I  assume  that  and 
Bhall  continue  to  assume  it.  "There  is  no  question  that  yon 
represent  a  legislative  'body  that  had  the  authority  to  appoint 
you  for  this  purpose,  and  there  is  no  question  that  there  is  but 
one  element  above  you;  that  is  the  Constitution  and  the  law, 
Are  you  above  it?  And  if  you  assume  to  be  above  it,  could 
mob  fee  Constitution  and  the  law  through  the  courts  of  law, 
correct  even  you?  And  could  not  even  yon  be  made  amenable, 
perhaps  by  injunction  or  mandamus,  as  other  legal  bodiesi  could 
be  maide  amenable  under  certain  circumstances?  And  have  yon 
the  right  to  conduct  a  proceeding  —  and  I  submit  this  with  alii 
deference  and  respect  —  in  violation  of  any  of  the  rules  of  law; 
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or  tlie  principles  of  evidence?  And  have  you  tlhe  rigkt  to  cm* 
duct  am  mvestigjaftlkai  in  violation  of  the  inherent  right  that  a, 
uuin  lias  tx>  protect  not  only  Jiis  own  liberty,  Ms  property  and 
his  life,  but  that  which  is  dearer  to  Mm  —  his  good  mime? 
Now,  what  is  tihe  result  ?  I  am  going  carefully  to  refrain 
from  anything  that  would  make  me  amenable  to  the  censure  of 
anybody.  Wither  or  not  this  learned  committee  have  a  cer- 
tain estimate  and  standard  of  value  of  the  evidence  <ha,t  ha* 
Ibeen  given,  I  know  not.  But  the  position  is  this,  so  far  as  my 
client  is  concerned,  a  reputable  citizen,  a  public  officer,  a  ma* 
bo  far  as  we  caai  gather  by  the  record,  by  the  history  of  bis  lifc^ 
by  thie  speech;  of  those  who  know  him,  has  struggled  uip  from 
dbiscurity  and  position  to  command,  a  man  who  has  given  host- 
ages to  society  for  his  good  behavior— now  he  is  assailed  by  a 
witness  upon  the  stand.  Who  endeavor  to  do  what  ?  To  con- 
nect, in  some  way  oat  other,  the  act  of  Mr.  Ryan,  as  a  political 
leader,  so  termed — and  I  swppo&e  they  exist  in  both  great  political 
parties,  with  tke  police  department.  And  also,  I  gather,  in  the 
Partheon  arrow,  that  a  shot  on  his  redirect,  perhaps  by  unsatisr 
fied  gentieanem,  as  to  the  character  and  to  the  effect  of  the  evi- 
dence that  he  has  heretofore  given  as  against  Mr.  Eyan,  the 
desire  to  have  it  distinctly  understood  that  while  he  had  never 
given  any  money  to  Mr.  Ryan  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  that  Me. 
Ryan,  in  a  converstatioln  that  he  had  with  him,  expressly  desired 
that  some  such  transaction  or  negotiation  might  take  place 
between  them.  Now,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say,  whatever  the 
decision  of  this  learned  committee  may  be,  that  Mr.  Ryaa 
authorizes  me  to  say  that  every  word  uttered  by  that  witness 
derogatory  to  him  as  a  man  or  a  public  officesr  isl  entirely  withr 
out  any  foundation  whatever.  Aaid  it  is  because  he  recognizes 
that  fact  that  he  desires  to  emphasize  it,  and  that  he  presented 
what  he  deemed  to  be  a  constitutional  claim  to  this  august  body 
that  the  right  of  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  brought  t» 
stab  him  in  the  vitals  of  his  good  name  should  be  put  to  the 
test  of  the  cross-examination. 

The  Chairman. —  Do  you  claim,  Judge,  that  there  is  any  por- 
tion of  the  testimony  with  reference  to  which  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  police  department  have  not  already  ew>ss-examined  the 
witness  ? 

Mr.  Curtis. —  In  reference  to  that,  if  your  honors  please,  I  do 
not  know.  I  labor  under  this  misfortune;  I  did  not  hear  the 
first  of  his  testimony,  and  I  did  not  hear  the  beginning  of  his 
evidence  this  morning.  Therefore,  I  can  not  answer  in  restpect 
to  that.  Btrt,  about  thfe  money  part  of  it;  mow,  if  yooa*  honors 
please,  here  is  where  the  trouble  is:    A  certain  public  character 
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■aid  ouice,  w&en  he  was  going  to  be  crowned,  that  the  same 
populace  that  was  shouting  "Hosanna"  would  perhaps  at  some 
ether  time  shout  "  Crucify  him."  We  are  now  all  on  the  wave 
of  a  great  public  excitement.  And,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  any 
allegation  that  is  made,  however  it  may  be  supported  by  reputa- 
ble proof,  is  published  in  the  journals  of  this  country  and 
through  them  disseminated  to  the  populace.  The  result  is  that 
"Hie  majority  of  mankind,  who  get  their  sentiment  and  their 
belief  from  the  journals,  are  impressed  with  the  guilt  of  a  man 
whenever  an  allegation  may  be  made.  And,  therefore,  it  must 
be  very  important,  in  an  investigation  of  this  character,  when 
an  asisault  of  that  kind  is  made  upon  the  character  of  a 
citizen,  that  be  should  not  be  relegated  to  his  suit  at 
law,  to  his  needed  vindication  in  a  court;  but  that  he 
should  be  permitted,  before  the  same  august  tribunal,  who 
heard  the  venomous  proof,  to  vindicate  himself  and  to 
cross-examine  the  accuser,  face  to  face.  That  is  his 
constitutional  right.  You  can  not,  may  it  please  your  honors) 
without  a  very  great  stretch  of  your  authority,  a  stretch  that 
Is  unprecedented,  or  an  authority  for  which  there  is  no  prece* 
dent;  you  can  not,  it  seems  to  me,  deny  ham  this  application. 
Look  at  the  danger  we  are  in.  I  say,  we  are  in  a  time  of  great 
public  excitement.  What  a  severe  temptation  to  malice,  to 
nevenge,  to  baffle  hope,  to  destroy  ambition?  I  got  a  general 
idea  front  the  wiitoess  Jaicobs  when  he  was  on  the  stand  that 
thie  animus  which  actuated  him  could  easily  have  been  Sfunmied 
up  in  the  fact  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  his  application. 
I  do  not  say  that  that  was  the  sentiment  that  controlled  him; 
but,  I  say,  look  at  the  temptation  which,  perhaps,  those  who 
have  not  always  safely  moored  within  the  haven  of  the  laiw, 
to  testify  against  those  who,  perhaps,  have  endeavored  to  kieep 
them  within  the  law? 

The  Chairman. —  Judge,  if  your  argument  as  to  constitutional 
right  applied  to  ^  case  of  this  kind,  wouldn't  it  equally  apply 
to  an  ordinary  case  tried  before  a  jury,  where,  in  the  testinwmy 
of  a  witness,  the  name  of  some  other  person  had  been  dragged 
in  and  charges  made  against  that  person?  Now,  you,  as  counsel 
for  that  person  thus  aocused,  would  not  go  before  a  judge  and 
aak  him  to  permit  you  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Curtis. —  Your  honor  cited  that  ais  an  illustration  the- 
erther  day,  and  it  was  a  very  potent  and  pertinent  one.  I  will 
answer  it.  I  will  answer  it  in  the  negative,  of  coarse.  I 
would  not  be  permitted,  because  there  is  a  tribunal  of  the  law  — 
of  coarse,  this  is  a  tribunal  of  the  law;  but  that  is  a  trfbunal 
of  the  law  and  before  it  the  parties  plaintiff  and  parties  defend- 
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ant  are  represented  by  tsheir  advocates.  Tiheir  cause  Is  tried 
on  a  day  set;  their  cause  is  within  title  limit  of  the  compass 
of  time,  and  it  in  no  way  compares  with  this  tribunal  or  this 
committee  or  this  delegation  of  the  Senate  or  this  representa 
live  of  the  law-making  authority.  I  do  not  imagine  that  your 
honor,  when  you  put  that  illustration  to  me,  had  in  your  own 
recollection,  repeated  instances  of  where  testimony  has  been 
dropped  here  truly  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  evidence.  I 
think  I  was  in  here  one  day  and  I  heard  a  witness  testify  that 
somebody  had  told  somebody  who  had  told  hiim  something. 
None  quicker  than  your  honeo*,  were  you  at  the  bar,  none  quicker 
than  your  honor  were  you  on  the  bench,  to  correct  such  a 
violation  as  that.  Would  your  honor  listen  for  a  moment  to 
the  crucifixion  of  the  principles  of  evidence  as  embodied  in 
the  history  of  such  evidence  a®  that?  Now,  have  you  any 
rigiht,  with  all  your  great  power,  to  deal  a  blow  at  our  system, 
our  legal  system? 

The  Chairman. —  Not,  judge,  if  the  result  of  this  investigar 
tion  was  to  be  a  senitence  or  a  judgment  against  any  specific 
individual,  robbing  him  either  of  his  liberty,  his  life  or  his 
property.  But,  this  is  simply  an  investigation  to  ascertain 
legislative  methods  or  principles.  Nobody  is  accused  here, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  this  Senate  committee  to 
formulate  and  present  to  their  associates  next  winter  a  scheme 
of  legislation  covering  this  department. 

Mr.  Curtis. —  But,  in  doing  that,  look  back  on  the  history  of 
this  proceeding.  During  that  time  how  many  assaults  have 
been  made  on  individual  reputations. 

The  Chairman. —  Do  you  see  wihat  your  argument  would  lead 
to,  judge?  The  witness  hais  testified  with  respect  to  tinansiac- 
tiona  with  15  or  20  different  individuals.  Now,  we  might  be 
confronted,  however,  much  we  would  like  to  bear  your  cross- 
examination,  to-morrow  morning  by  12  or  15  lawyers  cross- 
examining  witnesses. 

Mr.  Curtis. —  It  would  be  tiheir  undoubted  rigfc*  to  be  bere 
with  great  respect  tfc>  the  committee. 

The  Chairman. —  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  is  this:  We 
want  to  be  fair  to  everybody.  - 

Mr.  Curtis. —  I  know  yon  da 

The  Chairman. —  If  you  can  state  that  there  is  any  specific 
branch  of  crossf-examination  of  this  witness  that  has  not  been 
completely  exhausted!  by  the  counsel  for  the  police  department, 
there  may  be  some  basis  upon  which'  this  committee  can  act 
Certainly  you  would  not  want  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
with,  reference  to  the  same  facts  as  th*e  counsel  for  the  depart- 
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dent  did.  Any  cross-examinatiota,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  for 
the  purpose  of  convincing  this  committee  that  certain  things 
have  been  overlooked  in  hj&  testimony  that  would  rob  him  of 
credence.  If  you  can  not  say  that  there  is  some  point  which, 
has  been  overlooked  by  the  counsel  for  the  police  department,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  useless  loss  of  time  to  have  you 
further  examine  him. 

Mr.  Curtis. —  There  has  been  nothing  pverlooked;  the  counsel 
for  the  police  department  have  overlooked  nothing,  but  there  are 
matters  which  they  did  not  deem  it  their  duty  to  refer  to,  because 
they  did  not  represent  Mr.  Ryan;  and  there  is  matter,  I  believe, 
about  which  we  would  desire  to  cross-examine. 

The  Chairman. —  Mr.  Goff,  what  havd  you  to  say  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Has  Judge  Curtis  concluded  ? 

Mr.  Curtis. —  I  was  about  to  say:  Put  it  in  this  way:  If  it  is 
decorus  and  deferential  to  put  it  in  this  way.  Can  a  great  power 
like  that  which  is  represented  by  this  committee,  the  law-making, 
the  power  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  law  as  it  exists; 
can  such  a  body  as  this  say  that  substantial  justice  is  done  in 
an  investigation  which  permits  the  name  and  reputation  of  a 
citizen  to  be  slandered,  damaged  and  injured,  without  counsel  ? 

The  Chairman. —  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  should  be  so,  I  admit; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  not  be  avoided. 
Mr.  Goff,  have  you  anything  to  say  in  respect  of  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  have  but  very  few  wotrds,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
your  observations  in  response  to  the  learned  Judge's  argument 
presented  so  clearly  and  so  concisely  the  legal  status  of  this 
committee  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  say,  except  possi- 
bly a  few  words.  I  would  just  beg  leave,  with  regard  to  my 
friend,  Judge  Curits,  whom  I  have  known  and  esteemed  for 
many  years  —  and  I  ask  this  privilege  by  reason  of  those  pro- 
fessional relations;  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  on  last  Friday,  when 
the  coansmittee  adjourned,  and  when  the  learned  judge  addressed 
himself  to  the  committee,  I  objected  to  the  continuation  of  his 
argument,  for  the  reason  that  I  considered  his  language  intem- 
perate and  unjustifiable.  But  for  that  I  should  mot  have  objected, 
because  I  have  always  enjoyed,  and  in  an  intellectual  measure, 
hearing  my  learned  friend  address  a  court  I  have  enjoyed  it 
to-day.  I  suppose  that  for  an  acute  reasioaner,  Judge  Curtis  has 
few  superiors.  Fop  a  sophistical  reasoner,  he  has  no  superiors. 
As  a  sophist,  I  think  today  he  stands  unrivaled  before  the  bar 
of  New  York.  He  has  given  us  a  magnificent  illustration  of  his 
training  in  that  school.  If  his  premises  were  true,  his  conclu- 
sions would  undoubtedly  be  correct;  but  his  premises  being 
false,  of  couirse  his  conclusions  necessarily  must  be  false.    Now, 
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my  learned  friend  starts  out  in  a  very  adroit,  characteristically 
careful  manner,  to  talk  about  the  Constitution.  Well,  I  remem- 
ber, Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  up  in  the  Gat&kilLs 
one  summer  rusticating  there,  that  I  was  present  be- 
fore a  justice  of  the  peace  who  was  trying  a  calf  case 
which  involved  the  sum  of  $7.  For  three  days  I  heard 
lawyers  di&euss  the  constitutional  bill  of  rights  relating 
to  that  calf,  all  about  the  great  charter  and  the  bill  of 
rights  as  applied  to  such  a  magnificently  trivial  subject  Now, 
might  I  say  to  my  learned  friend  here  who  comes  before  you  and 
speaks  of  constitutional  rights  and  the  rights  of  pernors  whose 
names  are  involved,  that  we  have  a  Constitution;  but  that  that 
Constitution  authorizes  you  gentlemen  to  do  precisely  what  you 
are  doing.  It  authorizes  you  to  clear  this  room.  It  docs  not 
authorize  a  court  of  justice  to  do  that  It  authorizes  you  to  con- 
duct your  investigations  in  secret  It  authorizes  you  to  conduct 
your  investigations  with  or  without  counsel  to  aid  you.  It  cer- 
tainly gives  you  the  power  to  utterly  refuse  and  refrain  to  recog- 
nize even  the  privileges  of  any  person  coming  here  as  counsel.  It 
may  appear  strange  toi  Judge  Curtisf  evenly  balanced  danistitutional 
mind,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  is  not  here  to  try  any- 
one; there  is  not  a  plaintiff,  notr  is  there  a  defendant.  No  per- 
son, as  you  very  truly  put  it  can  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty 
or  property  by  your  decision.  You,  as  you  have  stated  here 
before,  are  to  receive  information  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
your  conscience,  to  enable  you  to  report  to  the  San-ate  of  this 
State  that  they  may  frame  legislation  to  meet  the  evils  com- 
plained of.  It  occurs  to  me  that  during  the  testimony  of  the 
witness,  Jacobs,  there  were  13  questions  specifically  named. 
There  was  J.  J.  Evan,  P.  J.  Evan,  Sergeant  Eyan,  Eoundsman 
Eyan,  and  I>anny  Eyan,  a  policeman.  I  do  not  know,  ,Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  John  J.  Eyan  is  to  be  segregated  from  the  miasa  If 
John  J.  Eyan  should  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  representation 
by  counsel,  certainly  P.  J.  Eyan  would  have  the  same  right, 
Danny  Eyan  would  have  the  same  right;  and  there  is  nothing 
different  in  John  J.  Ryan's  position,  even  thoiugh  he  occupy  the 
potential  and  highly  profitable  position  of  a  leader  in  Tammany 
Hall,  to  cause  him  to  be  raised  to  the  pedestal  of  distinction  and 
have  such  a  distinguished  jurist  as  Judge  Curtis  to  represent 
him  before  this  committee.  Now,  it  would  seem  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  logical  absurdity,  and  Judge  Curtis  in  the  calmness  of 
Ms  cognition  would  have  to  admit  that  Of  course,  it  is  nice  and 
delectibly  entertaining  wiiat  we  have  had  this  afternoon,  and 
I  am  delighted  that  you  took  a  recess  for  tha/t  purpose,  because 
Judge  Ourtis  Is  always  entertaining.    By  the  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
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did  not  have  any  dessert  for  dinner  and  I  aim  delighted  to  have 
had  this  intellectual  treat.  I  do  not  see'ih  what  manner,  shape 
or  form,  legal  or  logical,  moral  or  political,  Judge  CurMs  would 
have  the  right  to  go  into  the  cross-examination  cf  a  witness  upon 
whom  has  been  used  a  fine  tooth-comb  in  the  hands  of  Judge 
Ransom.  Surely  the  counsel  of  the  police  department  have  done 
thefo  duty.  Surely  the  privilege  that  your  honors  have  accorded 
to  them  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  the  utmost  We  have 
gotten  along  fairly  well.  We  hope  to  get  along  fairly  well,  and 
while  Judge  Ourtis  would  come  in  heme;  I  have  no  doubt,  and  add 
a  great  deal  of  picturesque  attitude  to  the  investigation,  yet  I 
think  that  the  object  sought  by  this  investigation,  to  get  at  the 
facts  whether  or  no  their  exists  a  moral  transaction  and  vicious 
dealings  in  the  department  of  the  police  of  this  city  will  be 
attained.  And  whether  we  sihould  be  aitiied  or  retarded  in  thait  by 
Judge  Curtis'  legal  acumen  and  skillful  cross-examination,  I 
think  is  a  very  doubtful  question.  One  word,  Judge  Curtis,  the 
chairman  has  corrected  you.  May  I  beg  to  correct  you  again. 
Dr.  Parkhurst  is  not  here.  He  is  now  rolling  on  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic,  where  Mr.  Croker  is  rolling.  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  not  rep- 
resented here  by  counsel.  The  committee  has  done  us  the  honor 
of  calling  us  to  their  aid,  simply  as  their  servants  to  help  them 
in  this  work,  which  we  may  justly  call  Herculean  in  its 
task,  and  in  its  work  and  in  its  objects.  I  would  there- 
fore say  that  there  is  no  person  represented  here  and  may  I 
beg  leave  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  to  you  that  in  so  far  as 
the  counsel  for  this  committee  are  concerned,  we  are  not  actuated 
by  either  spleen  or  vengeance.  We  have  no  enmities  to  carry 
through.  Neither  haw  we  friendships  to  protect.  We  owe  no 
allegiance,  except  that  to  duty,  and  recognize  the  virtues  of  the 
New  York  police  as  a  body  of  men  who  know  no  fear,  but  we 
aire  endeavoring  to  aid  this  committee  in  throwing  light  upon 
the  darkest  places.  Their  bravery  exists,  corruption  is  always 
fts  certain  handmaid.  We  have  no  enmities,  no  grudges  to  vent. 
We  seek  not  to  sacrifice  the  character  of  any  man,  but,  if  in  the 
order  of  things  in  New  York,  if  in  the  political  degradation  of 
our  citizenship,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  the  name  of  Mr. 
John  J.  Ryan  or  any  man  in  the  city  of  New  York,  be  he  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat,  Freethinker  or  Socialist,  we  are,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  aid  you;  notto  shelter  that  man,  not  to  screen  him,  but 
to  use  our  best  endeavor  to  bring  to  light  every  thing  that  will 
enable  Hie  people  cf  this  State  and  of  this  city  to  have  an  under- 
standing amd  to  possess  the  ability  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
terrible  rncubns  which  has  remained  on  our  city  for  the  past 
six  or  eight  years.  That  is  our  duty,  Mr.  Chairman,  <and  I  hope 
orar  duty  will  not  be  impeded. 
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Mr.  Cu'rtJis. —  Jix&t  one  minute. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Does  that  incubus  refer  to  the  police  depart- 
ment or  to  any  political  organization?  !  j 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  beg  pardon.  j  ! 

Senator  Cantor. —  Y<*u  spoke  about  an  incubus  in  this  city  for 
six  or  eight  years.  Do  you  refer  to  tlie  police  department  or 
to  any  political  organization  i 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  will  answer  your  question,  Senator  It  refers 
to  both.  One  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  other.  The  police  depart- 
ment we  claim  here,  and  I  believe  your  feelings,  Senator  Cantor, 
must  speak  the  truth,  if  unhampered  by  any  political  considera- 
tions; that  tihq  police  dtepaitoient  should  be  free,  clear  and  un- 
hampered of  any  political  party;  but  that,  owing  to  the  practices 
of  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  a  political  party  has  dominated, 
swallowed  and  eonmpted  the  police  department* of  this  city. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  want  to  give  but  one  reply  %to  that,  Mr. 
Gcff.  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly  that  there  should  'be  no 
political  interference  with  the  police  department.  I  believe  that 
both  political  parties  in  this  city,  and  the  factions  of  political 
parties,  have  interfered.  Thei  same  thing  was  true  of  the  County 
Democracy  organization  was  in  existence  as  is  true  under 
Tai^many  Hall,  and  as  it  was  under  Republican  police  commis- 
sioners. It  is  not  incident  to  any  political  organization  in  par- 
ticular^  but  to  all  jtolitical  organizations.  I  say  I  have  been  in 
faTor,  and  was  in  favor  last  winter,  and  am  in  favor  now,  of 
removing  all  political  considerations  whatever  from  the  police 
department  I  am  in  favor  ^  allowing  them  t;o  go  to  the  civil 
service  board  without  any  letter  of  recommendation;  yes,  pro- 
hibiting them  from  going  with  letters  of  recommendation,  and 
their  have  the  examiners  pas®  upon  their  merits  and  qualifica- 
tions as  to  whether  they  shall  become  members  of  the  force,  and 
that  they  should  there  depend  absolutely  upon  their  me«it3. 
But  the  criticism  that  I  have  to  make  upon  you  is  this:  You 
refer  to  one  political  party  only.  It  has  been  incident  to  the 
political  system's  that  have  been  in  operation  in  New 
(York  city  during  the  last  20  or  25  years,  and  not  to  that 
party  which  has  dominated  during  the  last  mx  or 
eight  years.  If  we  can  remove  that  practice  this  organi- 
zation! will  be  a  success,  and  to  that  end  I  am  prepared  to  dedi* 
cate,  as  I  am  now  doing  in  the  absence  of  my  Republican  asso- 
ciates, my  entire  time,  to  make  a  quorum  so  that  this  committee 
can  go  on  and  perform  its  full  duties  toi  the  public,  I  am  con- 
suiting  now  the  convenience  of  my  associates  as  well  as  my  per- 
sonal pireference,  in  order  thait  we  may  come  here  and  ascertain 
the  truth;  and  upon  that  truth,  without  regard  to  personal  cob- 
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'  siderations  or  distinctions,  tot  advocate  legislation  that  will 
remove  the  police  department  from  all  political  influence.  That 
refers  to  all  political  organizations,  not  only  to  the  one  to  which 
I  belong.  While  a  member  of  the  dominant  organization  of  this 
city  —  anid  the  committee  will  bear  me  out  in  this,  as  will  you, 
Mr.  Coff,  I  have  done  nothing  to  embarrass  the  committee.  On 
the  contrary,  the  members  of  the  committee  have  been  in  per- 
fect harmony,  upon  every  proposition,  upon  every  suggestion. 
When  you  were  suggested  as  oounsiel  for  the  committee,  Mr.  Goff, 
although  I  knew  you  were  not  identified  wTith  the  Tammany 
organization,  but  with  its  political  opponents,  I  cheerfully  acqui- 
esced in  your  selection. 

Mr.  Gofl:. —  Yes,  I  compliment  you,  Senator.  I  am  sure,  if  my 
learned  friend,  Judge  Curtis,  had  been  here  during  the  daily  ses- 
sions of  this  committee,  he  would  have  been  convinced  of  one 
fact,  and  that  is  the  absolute  fairness  a,n£  impartiality  with  which 
the  proceedings  of  this  committee  have  been  conducted.  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  Judge  Curtis;  I  venture  to  say,  Judge  Hansom:  I 
venture  to  say,  Mr.  Nicoll,  that  if  there  was  no  counsel  what- 
ever present  claiming  to  represent  any  department  or  any  indi- 
vidual, that  this  committee,  from  the  spirit  of  fairness  which  it 
has  manifested,  would  take  pains,  and  even  pleasure,  in  removing 
any  stigma  which  might  be  unjustly  placed 'upon  any  man's 
name  and  in  protecting  his  reputation  from  unnecessary  attack. 
I  say  it  with  all  sense  of  duty  to  this  committee,  that  I  believe 
if  counsel  wrere  removed  on  both  sides,  if  there  were  no  counsel 
on  either  side,  this  committee,  as  it  has  exemplified  its  purpose 
in  its  examinations,  would  have  been  guided  by  one  principle,  and 
that  is,  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  to  do  justice  in  getting  at  the 
truth. 

The  Chairman. —  There  can  not  be  any  charge,  Judge,  upon 
fairness.     I  do  not  understand  that  any  such  charge  is  made. 

Mr.  Curtis. —  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman. —  Here  at  my  rig'ht  hand  is  a  representative 
Tammany  Hall  Senator,  wTho  has  a  perfect  right,  if  he  chose,  to 
put  any  questions  that  he  pleases  to  any  witness.  So  there  can 
be  no  question  of  unfairness. 

Mr.  Curtis. —  No,  sir;  that  wras  simply  a  supplement  to  the 
outburst  of  native  eloquence  with  which  Mr.  Cofl  regaled  us 
toward  the  close  of  his  speech.  It  was  a  splendid  effort.  I 
think,  however,  in  the  logical  part  of  his  address,  he  gave  <\ 
much  stronger  reason  than  I  gave  why  this  application  should 
be  granted.  He  said,  among  other  things,  that  your  honors 
would  have  the  power  to  hold  a  secret  session,  had  you  exercised 
it   Had  you  kept  the  aspersions  on  citizens  from  the  public  press 
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and  from  the  public  mind,  there  could  be  no  ground  for  thia 
motion,  whatever.  But,  having  exercised  that  undoubted  power, 
to  have  an,  open  session,  and  having  put  in  possession  of  these 
industrious  historians  of  the  day,  the  reporters  of  the  press,  all 
these  facts,  all  these  statements,  all  these  aspersions,  colored, 
perhaps,  in  a  measure  by  their  own  individual  genius  and 
images,  the  evil  is  wrought  That  is  why,  not  only  as  a  principle 
of  law,  but  in  the  sense  of  justice,  we  ought  to  have  this  relief. 
That  is  all  I  wish  to  say  in  reply  to  the  gentleman's  argument. 
But  in  regard  to  Dr.  Parkhurst  being  responsible  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Groker,  I  have  never  heard  of  that  until  to-day. 

The  Chairman. —  The  application,  judge,  is  denied-         i 

Mr.  Goff. —  Will  Mrs.  Reusing  take  the  stand? 

Mr  Nieoll. —  Before  Mrs,  Hensing  goes  upon  the  stand,  if  the 
chairman  please,  I  want  to  put  in  evidence  the  record  of  con- 
victions which  Captain  Cross  has  sent  me  of  the  witness  Katie 
Schubert,  who  testified  before  the  committee  some  eight  or  10 
days  ago.  She  it  was,  I  think,  who  testified  in  reference  to 
Captains  Cross,  Devery  and  some  other  captain,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  her  examination  she  testified  repeatedly  that  she  never 
had  any  I  rouble  with  the  police.  I,  myself,  wondered  at  the  time 
she  testified  what  her  motive  was  under  the  circumstances. 
Captain  Cross  ha$  handed  me  a  record  of  her  conviction,  which 
I  wish  to  have  put  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  do  not  object  to  it  from  the  fact  that  it  is  already 
on  record.  Katie  Schubert  testified  that  the  police  never  ar- 
rested her,  never  raided  her,  and  that  on  their  evidence  she  was 
never  convicted;  but  that  she  was  convicted  upon  the  testimony 
and  upon  the  efforts  of  the  officers  of  Dr.  Parkhurst's  Society. 

Mr.  Nieoll.— That  is  a  different  one.  That  is  by  Captain 
Cross  himself.  *  !$\ 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  the  same  one.    There  was  only  one. 

The  Chairman.— Let  it  in.     It  is  only  corroborative  testimony. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  will  allow  it  by  consent. 

Taper  marked  "Exhibit  O,"  of  this  date,  and  is  as  follows: 

At  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  holden  in  and 
for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  at  ihe  city  hall  of  the  said 
city,"  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1892.  Present:  The  Hon.  Efufus  B.  Gawing,  city  judge  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  ' 
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The  Peox)Ie  v.  Katie  Schubert 

On  indictment  for  keeping  bouse  g£  ill-fame.  In  Teeth  ward, 
May  27,  1S92,  unlawfully  «did  keep  and  maintain  a  certain  com- 
mon, bawdy  house  and  bouse  of  ill-fame.    Filed  June  10,  1892. 

Th3  defendant,  by  leave,  etc,  withdraw®  bis  plea  of  not  guilty 
and  now  pleads  guilty. 
Judgment  is  suspended.    (A  true  extract  from  tbe  minutes.) 

JOHN  F.  CAEiROLL, 

Clerk  of  Court 

Henrietta  Henssing,  called  on  behalf  of  tbe  State,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  fellows: 

Mr.  Gob0. —  1  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  gentleman  in  court  whom 
you  bave  called  upon  before  to  serve  this  committee  in  my  bear- 
ing but  wbo  was  absent  I  would  like  you  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Kempner  and  ask  him  if  be  would  translate  for  tbis  lady. 

Tbe  Ob  airman. —  Will  you  translate,  Mr.  Kempner?  . 

Mr.  Ki-nipner. —  I  will  be  bappy  to  help  you. 

Mr.  Kieoll. —  I  object  to  baving  this  man  interpret 

Mr.  Gcff. —  Then  let  Mr.  Mooll  interpret 

Mr.  Uicoll. —  Let  tbe  chairman  do  it.  He  speaks  German  bet- 
ter than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Gkxff. —  All  right,  if  the  chairman  wishes  to  undertake  the 
.  task.  | 

The  Chairman. —  I  will  do  it,  if  it  is  satisfactory  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kempner,  I  did  not  know  that  the 
chairman  spoke  German. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  Wby  be  did  it  the  other  day.  He  speaks  German 
like  a  native.  ) 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Gcff  (interpreted  by  tbe  chairman)  i 

Q.  You  kept  a  bouse  No.  181  Fourth  avenue  this  city?  A- 
Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  You  are  a  married  womnn?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  married. 

Q.  Was  that  a  bouse  of  ill  fame?  A.  It  was  not;  I  only  baid 
married  people  in  that  house. 

Q.  Respectable  people  lived  in  tbat  bouse?  A.  So  far  as  I 
know,  respectable  people. 

Q.  And  you  rented  your  room  to  married  people?  A.  Yes,  aud 
also  to  gentlemen. 

Q.  So  far  as  yon  know,  dild  you  admit  to  yotusr  Mouse  aoiy  woman 
of  loose  repute?    A.  Never,  as  far  as  I  know.  ' 

Q.  Had  you  a  saloon  ilure?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  your  rooms  you  rented  upstairs?  A.  Twenty  rooms, 
about. 

Q.  Da  you  rfemember  a  wardman  by  the  name  of  Hock?  A. 
Yes,  1  do. 

Q.  Did  this  wardman,  Hock,  visit  your  plaoe  in  Fourth  avenue? 
A.  He  used  to  call  me  ouj:  and  I  spoke  outside  on  the  sidewalk 
with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Ihe  first  time  tOiait  he  called  ora  you?  A. 
Yes;  it  was  in  July,  last  year;  excuse  me,  I  can  not  say  exactly, 
whether  it  was  in  June  or  July;  ft  was  in  either  one  or  the  other 
month. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  Hock  about  money  t  A.  People 
told  me  that  if  I  wanted  to  open  business  there  I  would  have  to 
see  the  police,  so  1  went  to  the  police  station  and  saw  the  cap- 
tain theue;  the  captain  said  that  he  couldn't  speak  German;  I 
should  go  to  Hock;  that  Hock  was  his  right  hand. 

Q.  Who  was  t&e  captain?  A,  I  don't  know;  he  was  the  prede- 
cessor of  Captain  Cross;  I  saw  Hock  and  I  told  Hoick  I  was  open- 
ing a  house  and  I  had  just  come  to  this  country,  and  imi  case  any 
trouble  occurred  in  my  house  I  wanted  Mm  to  protect  me,  and  he 
said  he  would  come  and  see  me,  and  that  evening  l^e  came,  and 
he  said  to  me  that  if  anything  should  happen  that  I  should  tarn 
to  him;  I  gave  him  $10;  after  that  a  boarder  in  the  house  let 
somebody  in  at  night  and  a  watch  was  stolen  in  the  house  and 
the  policemen  rang  the  door-bell,  and  I  went  down  and  he  said1 
that  a  watch  had  been  stolen  in  my  house,  and  I  said  that  that^  was 
impossible;  that  the  people  had  been  living  there  two  months 
and  they  didn't  make  that  impression  upon  me;  the  policeman 
then  brought  a  number  of  detectives  with  him,  or  other  police- 
men, and  they  came  into  the  house,  and  the  husband  of  one  of 
the  ladies  came  down  stairs,  and  pointed  out  tihe  man  amd  said  lie 
was  the  man  who  had  stolen  the  waitcih;  whereupon  the  police 
arrested  him;  whereupon  the  gentleman  in  the  ssloon  told  me 
that  I  was  not  paying  the  police  eniough;  if  I  paid  them  more 
they  would  leave  me  alone;  Hock  came  around  and  said  to  me  if 
anything  of  that  kind  happened  again  I  would  get  myself  into 
trouble;  I  wanted  to  give  him  money,  and  he  said  "later  on"  and 
refused  to  take  it. 

Q.  How  much  money?  A,  I  was  going  to  give  him  $10  again, 
and  he  said  it  was  not  enough  and  refused  to  take  it;  then  a 
woman  with  her  son  had  trouble,  and  I  sent  after  Hock  at  the 
station-house  and  an  envelope  with  f 20  in  it;  a  Mrs.  Storeh  took 
it  there  for  me,  and  he  opened  the  envelope  and  put  the  money 
in  his  pocket  and  said  he  was  coming  around  to  see  me;  but  he 
I*  182 
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-  * 
didn't  come,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  my  house  was  pulled  by 
Captain  Cross. 

Q.  That  was  in  January  of  this  year,  was  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  took  pace  when  you  wais  pulled  and  brought  down  to 
the  station-house?  A.  I  was  authorized  by  the  landlord  to  lease 
my  rooms  there  by  the  day  or  by  the  week;  Detective  Busk  and 
Detective  Yust,  but  I  aim  not  certain  about  the  latter  name,  came 
with  a  couple  of  women  to  my  house  and  rented  rooms;  this 
happened  before  I  was  pulled;  all  wanted  to  go  into  one  room, 
but  that  wa$  not  permitfc&d;  I  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the 
station-house;  I  offered  bail  and  the  sergeant  a£  the  desk 
demanded  $15  from  me. 

Q.  Who  was  arrested  with  you,  and  about  what  tinDe  were  yon 
arrested  —  in  the  day  or  night?  A.  The  housekeeper  was  arrested 
with  me  and  a  woman  who  lived  upstairs. 

Q.  Two  women  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  What  time  of  the  day  or  night  ?  A.  About  9  o'clock  at 
night,  I  believe;  I  am  not  quite  certain  about  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  get  out  the  night  that  you  were  arrested  ?  A-  Yes; 
I  had  bondsmen  there,  and  I  was  free  that  night 

Q.  Did  you  give  your  name  of  Hen  sing  ?  A.  Yes;  I  gave  my 
name  Reusing. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  sergeant  at  the  desk  ?  A.  I  didn't  hand 
the  money  myself  to  him;  I  had  only  $14  in  my  pocket,  and  my 
bondsmen  loaned  me  $1,  and  he  took  the  money  and  passed  it 
over  to  the  sergeant 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  ?    A.  I  saw  it,  and  Mrs.  Storch  saw  it,  also. 

Q.  Were  you  brought  to  court  after  that  arrest?  A.  I  then 
went  home,  and  the  next  morning  I  went  before  the  court;  I 
went  down  to  the  court  and  had  been  recommended  to  a  lawyer 
who  was  not  present,  Mr.  Steckler.  I  don't  know  his  first 
name;  he  was  not  present,  and  Lawyer  Repper  came  up  to  me 
and  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  ther^;  I  told  him,  and  he  told  me 
to  go  over  to  his  office,  which  I  did;  when  I  got  there  he  told  me 
that  in  order  to  get  me  off  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  him 
$100. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  that  $100  was  f or  ?  A.  I  told  him  I  could 
not  give  him  $100,  and  I  gave  him  $50;  I  said  tx>  him  that  I 
hadn't  been!  keeping  a  bad  house,  and  I  didn't  see  any  reason 
why  I  should  be  so  prosecuted;  he  said  to  me  that  it  would  be 
better  for  me  to  have  my  case  changed  to  the  Tombs,  but  in 
order  to  accomplish  that,  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  pay 
$25  more,  and  I  gave  it  to  him;  before  the  case  came  on  for  trial 
lie  sent  me  a  card,  asking  me  to  come  to  his  office;  I  sent  Mrs. 
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Storch  there;  lie  said  that;  if  I  paid  $50  more,  Detectives  Bushi 
and  Yust  would  tell  a  good  story  for  me. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  the  money?    A.  I  gave  $25. 

Q.  Gave  him  $25  for  the  detectives  ?  A.  Well,  he  said  that 
it  was  intended  for  the  detectives,  but  he  said  more  money  was 
necessary  in  court,  and  in  court  I  paid  him  $10  more;  those  I 
gave  to  Detective  Bush  personally,  and  I  was  discharged;  my 
lawyer  told  me  that  this  additional  money  would  have  to  be  paid 
to  Bush,  and  I  met  Bush  on  the  sidewalk  opposite  the  court-house 
and  paid  the  $10  in  his  hand. 

Q.  Where  was  this  ?    A.  It  was  at  the  Tombs. 

Q.  Did  you.  say  anything  to  Bush  after  that  about  giving  the 
lawyer  $25  for  him  ?  A.  A  few  days  afterward  Bush  came  to 
my  saloon  and  drank  a  glass  of  beer,  and  I  asked  lilm  whether 
he  had  gotten  the  $25  from  Lawyer  Kepper;  he  said  no,  not  a 
cent;  he  said  that  he  wanted  me  to  meet  him  the  next  morning 
at  the  Essex  Market  Court,  and  go  with  him  to  Kepper;  that  he 
couldn't  do  it  alone,  because  it  would  hurt  his  reputation,  but 
he  wanted  to  have  the  moiney ;  I  went  there,  but  didn't  meet  him; 
we  didn't  meet  Mr.  Bush,  and  went  back  home;  the  next  week 
we  were  pulled  again,  and  my  husband,  together  with*  everybody 
who  was  in  the  saloon,  were* taken  up;  we  were  all  arrested,  the 
whole  house;  we  remained  over  night  in  jail,  and  £ue  next  morn- 
ing»  a  man  having  a  restaurant,  by  the  name  of  Silver  Smith, 
came. 

Q.  Silver  Dollar  Smith  ?  A.  Yes;  and  he  said  he  would  bail 
out  my  husband  and  myself  if  I  would  pay  $100  for  it;  then  he 
demanded  $25  for  ea«ch  woman;  I  paid  $50  for  three,  and  didn't 
have  any  more  money,  and  the  others  all  paid  $25  themselves; 
there  were  married  people  there  visiting  friends  in  the  house; 
they  were  all  arrested  with  the  rest;  tbey  all  paid  Silver  Dollar 
Smith  $25  apiece;  all  the  women  were  married  and  some  of  the 
gentlemen  were  single;  they  paid  $25  apiece  to  Mr.  Smith. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  altogether  ?  A.  Six  were  there  who 
lived  in  the  house. 

Q.  That  was  $150  ?  A.  And  in  addition  to  that  Mrs.  Storch  and 
I  and.  my  husband  and  another  lady,  and  there  were  three  visi- 
tors, 12  altogether. 

Q.  Had  they  all  to  pay  Silver  Dollar  Smith  $25  each  to  get 
out  ?  .  A.  Every  one  had  to  pay  $25  apiece  or  go  to  the  island 
for  a  month. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  $25  to  Silver  Dollar  Smith  ?  A.  I  don't  know 
as  to  all;  they  all  told  me  they  paid  $26  apiece  to  him;  a  number 
are  stall  living  there,  and  they  can  be  examined. 

Q.  You  and  your  Mends  paid  $25,  did  you  ?    A.  I  paid  $50  for 
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three;  I  paid,  altogether,  $150;  ?50  for  three  and  §100  for  myself 
and  husband. 

Q.  All  to  Silver  Dollar  Smith  for  boil  ?  A.  All  to  Silver 
Dollar  Smith. 

Q.  "What  judge  was  on  the  bench,  do  you  remember  ?  A. 
He  said,  in  addition  to  that,  that  he  would  procure  legal  assist- 
ance for  me  next  morning;  we  were  all  discharged,  excepting  my 
husband,  who  was  put  under  bonds;  my  husband  had  no  interest 
in  that  house  or  saloon  or  anything  connected  with  it;  my  hus- 
band came  after  I  had  opened  the  house. 

Q.  Who  was  the  judge  on  the  bench,  do  you  know  ?  A.  I 
don't  remember  the  name;  my  husband  was  punished  with  a  fine 
of  $100,  and  we  don't  know  to-day  what  it  was  for;  there  was  not 
,a  person  in  the  house  that  was  not  respectable;  the  detective 
g\vore  that  there  were  four  women  in  that  saloon,  and  there  was 
oin^y  one  woman  in  the  saloon,  and  she  was  with  her  husband. 

Q,  So  that,  to  your  knowledge,  you  kept  a  perfectly  respecta- 
ble K  ouse  ?  A.  Yes;  when  my  husband  was  first  arrested  he 
was  d\ ^charged,  and  on  Monday  we  reopened  ihe  house;  in  the 
evening*  Captain  Gross  sent  to  me  a  message  to  the  effect  that  he 
wanted  ix1  ^e  mJ  husband;  he  should  come  up  to  the  station- 
house,  anh  m7  husband  didn't  come  back  again;  they  had 
arrested  hii\  again,  because  the  saloon  was  open;  then  I  sent  a 
bondsman  to  .b&il  him  out,  but  they  wouldn't  let  him  out;  then  1 
went  there  ptV^031^!^  *ne  sergeant  was  there,  and  I  told  him 
that  my  husband  was  sick,  and  he  ought  to  be  discharged,  and 
handed  him  a  $1$ ,  note,  which  he  took,  and  he  said,  "  Business  is 
business;"  but  my  husband  didn't  come  home;  he  had  to  stay 
there  during  the  nigi  ^>  *  don't  know  the  name  of  the  sergeant; 
on  another  occasion  IX  ^tective  Mallon  arrested  my  husband,  and 
he  handed  him  $5,  but'v  ae  wanted  $15;  then  he  took  him  to  the 
station-house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  your  htik  band  hand  him  $5  ?  A*  No,  sir;  Mr, 
Schlie  saw  it;  he  lives  in  tlm  '  hoilse  stilL 

Q.  I  read  from  i±e  blotter  of  the  Fourteenth  precinct,  under 
date  of  January  20,  1894:  uSa  ^irda7>  n  P-  m-5  name,  Carl  Hen- 
sing,  Hcnriette  Hensing;  agea  47  and  &>  respectively;  color, 
white;  nationality,  German;  calW  '&  0arl  HensiBg>  saloon;  Hen- 
riette  Hensing,  prostitute;  marr&  d;  can  read  and  write*>  81 
Fourth  avenue.  Complaint:  Keeplk  g  a  disorderlJ  k<*n»e;  dis- 
orderly person.  Complainant,  Office*  HenlT  Kahn>  Fourteenth 
precinct;  Officers  Taylor  and  Lang.  He.  M  in  $500  bail  to  answer- 
Hogan.  Sergeant  George  0.  Leaer  is  on  A  iesk  dutj"  Tt  aPPears 
fliat  at  &30,  from  the  blotter— an  hour  v  <md  a  half  befoTe  the 
«aid— Inspector  Alexander  &  William*  vMted  ***  ********* 
house.  - 
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Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  CEairman,  will  you  ask:  this  lady  cm  the  stand*, 
in  view  of  the  description  on  the  police  blotter  describing  hef* 
as  a  prostitute  as  to  her  character,  Jier  married  life,  or  anything 
that  suggests  itself  to  yon,  as  chairman  of  this  committee.  This 
is  a  thoroughly  reputable  woman. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  rise  to  make  a  suggestion  which  I  think  is 
pertinent.  Do  you  remember  a  reproof  which  came  from  y<m 
the  other  day  when  I  blundered  in  the  lawyer's  way  of  attacking 
the  credibility  of  a  witness  ?  What  is  satuce  for  me  ought  to  be 
^auce  for  Mr.  Goff. 

The  Chairman.— 1  suppose  that  you  are  going  to  ask  these 
questions,  so  you  might  as  well  ask  these  questions  instead  of 
my  asking  them. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  was  not  going  to  ask  a<  single  quesitLon  about 
it.  I  wasi  satisfied  with  the  evidence  as  i!t  stood  on  the  record 
as  to  her  character.  vj 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  it  is  but  proipjer  that  she  should  have  an 
opportaniity  of  answering  ihe  question. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Of  coutrse,  ff  you  will  give  me  the  opportunity  of 
Inquiring  of  her  in  Gros^examihationj  ajs  to  her  dharaicter  we 
will  see  whether  the  police  blotter  correctly  describee  it  or  not 

The  Witness. —  I  cooked  all  day  in  the  kitchen.  I  had  no 
eoiok  and  did  all  the  decking  myself  and  didn't  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  anything  else;  I  have  only  been  here  one  year.  I  have 
never  been  a  person,  of  that  character.  Before  coming  to  New 
York  I  lived  for  three  months  in  Hoboken.  Previous  to  that 
time  I  lived  for  18  years  in  one  house  in  Berlin.  ,  I  have  been 
married  for  20  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 
heaiid  of  a  charge  of  that  kind  being  made  against  me.  I  didn't 
know  specially  what  the  people  in  the  house  did.  I  simply 
rented  rooms  to  them  and)  I  was  green  here  in  this  country,  and 
no  charge  of  that  kind  has  ever  been  made  against  me. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Mr.  Ransom. —  The  witness  testifies,  I  understand,  that  ^he 
came  a  year  ago,  about,  from  Germany,  somewhere  in  Grermany. 

The  Ohairman. —  Yea  ~  ; 

Mr.  Ransom. —  And  she  had  been  married  about  20  years. 

The  ChaiTman. —  Yes. 

Q.  What  wajs  your  businessi  in  Germany?  A.  I  never  had  any 
bu<siness  in  Germany;  my  husband  was  head  waiter  in  a  place 
similar  to  the  Hoffman  House  In  this  city,  a  splendid  place. 

Q.  That  was  hisi  business  until  you  moved  to  thfei  country? 
ML  That  was  the  only  business  that  he  did  prior  to  coming  here, 

Q.  Have  you  any  children!  living?    A.  Na 
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Q.  This  house  on  Fourth,  avenue  which,  you  kept  and  from 
which  you  were  arrested,  what  rent  did  you  pay  for  it?  A.  On«i 
hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents  per  month. 

Q.  You  rented  it  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  saloon  and  a 
furnished-room  house,  as  I  understand?  A.  In  order  to  rent 
furnished  rooms  and  for  a  saloon;  I  wanted  to  get  a  hotel  license 
through.  Mr.  Staub,  who  rented  the  property  to  me,  but  he  kept 
postponing  it  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  this  house  you  had  20 
rooms  which  you  let  to  people  who  desired  to  occupy  them, 
either  by  the  diay  or  by  tie  week?  A.  Yes;  at  times  I  would 
rent  a  dozen  of  them,  at  time©  15;  sometimes  there  were  a  few, 
three  or  four,  empty  at  a  time. 

Q.  How  were  these  rooms  furnished?  A.  I  paid  ?S00  for  the 
business  and  paid  $2,000  to  furnish  the  hooiise. 

Q.  My  question  was  how  the  rcoms  were  furnished,  and  not 
how  you  got  the  money;  what  articles  were  pliaced  in  the  rooms? 
A.  Very  simple.  j 

Q.  What  articles  were  placed  in  the  different  rooms?  A.  In 
every  room  there  was  a  table,  chairs,  bed;  toilet  stands. 

Q.  Was  it  a  part  of  your  business  to  furnish  your  guests  in 
these  rooms  with  refreshments?  A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  any 
stuff  from  the  saloon  was  siold  in  the  rooms;  I  had  a  full1  license, 
however. 

Q.  Will  you  testify  that  it  was  not  the  daily  habit  of  your 
business  to  send  to  theste  rooms,  from  orders  of  persons  occupy- 
ing them,  refreshments  in  the  shape  of  drinks,  beer,  wine, 
ciga.rs  and  food?  A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that;  I  was  in  the 
kitchen  all  the  time  and  I  didn't  trouble  myself  about  what 
occurred  in  the  saloon. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  to  your  knowledge  wine  and 
beer  was  not  sent  to.  the  rooms  as  a  common  thing,  to  these 
people  wiho  came  heite?    A.  I  can  not  swear;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  any  person  connected  with  your  estab- 
lishment was  ever  authorized  by  you  to  take  any  refreshment  to 
these  rooms,  if  called  for?    A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Whb  had  charge  of  the  saloon?  A  My  husband  was  behind 
the  bar. 

Q.  What  was  he  convicted  of  when  he  was  fined  $100?  A.  That 
is  just  what  we  didn't  know,  what  he  was  punished  for. 

Q.  Whait  was  the  charge  against  him?  A  I  believe  the  charge 
against  him  was  that  it  was  a  disorderly  house. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  yourself  any  person  as  a  guest  in  this 
house  and  assign  that  person  to  a  room?    A*  I  never  did. 
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Q.  Was  their  a  register  kept  of  Hie  guests,  a  book  in  which 
they  were  required  to  sign?  A.  There  was  a  book;  I  have  got 
it  at  home. 

Q.  Were  persons  who  came  their  as  guests  required  to  sigsn 
that  book  when  they  arrived?  A.  They  signed  the  book  them- 
selves; they  would  come  in  and  ask  for  rooms  either  by  the  day; 
or  by  the  week,  as  the  ease  might  be,  and  they  would  sign  their 
names  in  the  book  ?  Q.  What  was  the  charge  for  a  room  in  that 
house  by  the  day?  A,  Fifty  cents,  75  cents,  $1,  and  by  the  week, 
$3  and  #3.50. 

Q.  Was  their  a  public  dining-room  in  the  house?  A  Down  in 
the  saloon  there  was. 

Q.  Were  the  guests  in  the  habit  of  dining  there,  or  did  they 
dine  in  their  rooms?  A  No;  they  would  take  their  meals  down 
in  the  saloon. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  advertisie  the  business  in  thie  newspapers?  A, 
Never. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  customers?  A  A  great  many  who  had 
lived  before  in  the  house  stayed  there. 

Q.  You  said  that  when  you  were  about  opening  that  house 
that  you  were  advised  by  people  to  see  the  police  for  protection; 
what  protection  did  you  think  yoiu  would  require  for  keeping  this 
kind  of  respectable  house?  A  I  don't  know  just  what  kind  of 
protection,  but  they  said  to  me  that  in  a  house  of  that  kind  some- 
times boarders  would  fall  out  and  have  trouble,  and  then  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  police  protect  me. 

Q.  Was  any  one  woman  a  guest  at  your  house  for  more  than 
one  day?  A  I  haid  nothing  to  do  with  the  renting  of  the  rooms; 
I  was  in  the  kitchen  all  the  time;  Mrs.  Storch  attended  to  the 
renting  of  the  rooms  and  I  can  not  say  what  women  were  there 
and  what  were  not 

Q,  What  were  you,  the  cook  of  this  establishment?  A.  Yes, 
apparently. 

Q.  What  was  Mm  Starch,  the  hausiekeepeip?  A*  She  was  the 
housekeeper. 

Q.  Where  is  she  now?  A.  I  heard  to-day  that  she  was  in  Bos- 
ton; the  day  before  yesterday  she  was  still  here. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  committee  to  understand  that  personally 
you  spent  your  entire  time  you  spent  in  the  kitchen  cooking  for 
the  house?  A  I  didn't  do  anything  but  cook;  I  didn't  even  col- 
lect the  rent;  Mm.  Stordh  oollecifced  the  rent 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  Mrs.  Storcih?  A  She  had  been  there 
before. 

Q.  Was  she  the  keeper  of  the  house  before?  A  No;  before  I 
went  there  she  was  in  Fourteenth  street  ki  business  and  earns 
there  to  take  her  meals. 
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Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  she  paid  ihe  sergeant  at  the 
desk  $10;  r would  like  tlie  sergeant's  name  if  you  can  give  it?  A.  I 
can  not  tell  you  the  name;  I  would  probably  be  able  to  recognize 
him  if  I  saw  him  again. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  time?  A.  I  don't  remember  the 
time;  it  was  written  in  tihe  book. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  present  when  you  gave  him  the  money? 
A.  The  sergeant  was  entirely  alone;  there  were  other  policemen 
in  the  adjoining  room. 

Q.  When  you  were  arrested,  was  it  explained  to  you  at  the 
station-house  what  tihe  charge  was  against  you?  A.  No;  no 
explanation  of  tine  charge  was  made. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  understanding  that  your  husband 
was  charged  with,  keeping  a  disorderly  house?  A.  The  lawyer 
told  me  that  was  the  charge. 

Q.  Did  tine  lawyer  tell  you  also  that  the  charge  against  you 
was  that  you  were  a  prostitute?    A.  He  never  told  you  that 

Q.  Do  you  keep  that  house  now?  A.  Yes;  I  am  still  in  the 
house;  there  is  a  lawsuit  about  it 

Q.  Still  receiving  guests  by  the  day  and  by  tihe  week?  A.  No; 
I  rent  no  more  rooms;  the  house  is  closed  up  for  any  such 
purpose;  I  simply  have  my  things  in  the  house;  my  license 
was  taiken  from  me;  it  was  broken  and  every  dollar  we  had 
was  lost  ' 

Q.  You  testified  on  your  direct  examination,  positively,  to  the 
coming  to  your  house  of  two  detectives  and  two  women  and 
that  they  desired  to  have  one  room;  I  want  to  know  how  you 
know  that  if  you  were  in  tihe  kitchen  cooiking  ?  A.  Mrs.  Storch 
told  me  that  J 

Q.  Didn't  you  suspect  then  that  these  people  were  bad  people 
and  that  they  were  coming  to  your  place  for  no  good  purpose? 
A  I  don't  know  anything  about  those  things;  I  didn't  think 
aibout  it 

Q.  What  things  do  you  mean?    A.  Suspiciona 

Senator  Cantor. — An  unsuspecting  nature. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  She  is  unsuspicious. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  say  that  this  woman,  the  housekeeper,  was  in  New 
York  three  days  ago;  do  you  know  why  this  woman  left  New 
York  and  went  to  Boston?  A.  Yea;  I  saw  her  myself;  I  have 
been  told  that  she  has  gone  to  Boston,  but  I  don't  believe 
the  story. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  two  men  or  that  two  men  went  to 
see  her  last  night,  to  see  her  housekeeper?  A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it;  I  was  told  so. 
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Mr.  GofiV-We  served  her  with  a  subpoena,  and  after  we 
served  LeT  she  cleared^  out.  This  woman  will  tell  yocL  We 
have  got  the  affidavit  (k  service. 

The  Chairman. —  That  is  not  evidence  here. 

Mr.  Gaff.— I  merely  mention  it  in  connection  with  Senator 
Bradley's  question.  l 

John  Schlie,  called  on  behalf  of  the  State  as  a  witness*  being 
t  duly  swoira,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Hensing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Hensing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  her  to  the  Fifth  Street  station-house*  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  were  anrested?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  renieinber  Mrs.  Hensing  having  f  14  and  yon  loaning 
her  a  dollar?  A.  Yee,  sir;  I  don't  know  about  the  $  14;  I  didn't 
see  that;  I  saw  Mrs.  Hensing  give  Mr.  Shop  $5;  he  gave  it  to 
the  detective. 

Q.  What  detective?    A.  I  don't  know  Ms  name. 

Q.  Five  dollars?    A.  Five  dollars. 

Q.  To  what  detective?  A  To  the  detective;  I  don't  know  his 
name. 

By  the  Chairman*: 

Q.  On  the  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  detective  came  to  arrest  him?  rAL  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  arrested  myself;  I  want  to  bring  the  report  homfe,  and 
when  I  went  there  they  locked  me  up  in  the  station-house  too; 
he  wamted  ?5  from  mew  ; 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Who  wanted  $5?    A.  TEhe^  detective 

Q.  The  detective  wanted  $5  from  you  ?  A.  He  wanted  $ 5 
from  me  the.  next  day;  he  took  me  to  the  corner  of  Broome  and 
Essex,  and  he  said  he  wanted  $5  of  me;  I  said,  "For  what;"  he 
said,  "You  have  to  pay  $10  when  I 'don't  discharge  you." 

Q.  When  he  didn't  discharge  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  never  arrested  ?  A.  I  was  arrested;  Mr.  Hen- 
sing he  got  bail  for  me;  he  bailed  me  out  the  same  night 

Senator  Bradley. —  He  says  he  merely  went  down  to  see 
about  them,  and  he  was  arrested,  too. 

Q.  You  went  down  to  the  station-house  to  see  about  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hensing  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  I  was  arrested. 
L.  183 
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Q.  Did  you,  yourself,  pay  any  money  ?  A.  No,  sir;  lie  asked 
money  from  me,  but  I  didn't  give  him  any. 

Q.  But  you  saw  this  woman  give  $5  ?  A.  I  saw  Mr.  Hensing 
give  it  to  his  bailman,  Shop,  and  Shop  gave  it  to  the  detective; 
he  wanted  $15.  ' 

Q.  And  you  saw  Mr.  Hensing,  the  husband  of  this  last  wit- 
ness, give  it  to  Mr.  Shop^  the  bailsman  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Shop,  the  bailsman,  handed  it  over  to  the  detec- 
tive ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Q.  Wherei  was  that?  A.  Thaft  was  in  Essex  street! — on 
Broome  street,  and  the  next  street  to  the  Essex  Market  Court, 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Tailor. 

Q.  Where  d)o  you  wotrli  ?  A.  I  have  a  shop  in  81  Fourth! 
avenue. 

Q.  That  is  the  house  that  Hensing  had  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  board  there  ?  A.  No,  sir;  I  got  a  family;  I  lire 
outside. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  women  go  in  and  out  of  there  during  the 
day  ?    A.  I  didn't  see  no  women  at  all. 

Q.  There  were  no  women  at  all  there  ?  A.  No;  he  had  a 
lager  beer  saloon;  I  got  a  pint  of  beer  in  the  daytime,  and  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  meals  there;  take  your  food  there  ?  A- 
My  wife  brought  my  dinner  there. 

Q.  You  had  your  dinner  in  your  own  stop  ?  A-  Yes,  sir;  in 
the  basement 

Q.  You  didn't  know  anything  about  Hensing's  business  at 
all  ?    A.  No,  siir;  I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  business. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  shop  ?  A.  Going  obi  t owr 
yeacs,  now. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Starch  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  keep  the  house  before  Hensing  ?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  she  kept  the  house;  she  was  on  the  door;  she  was  in  the 
house;  I  know  her. 

Q.  Did  she  keep  the  house  ?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  ftfie 
kept  the  house  or  not 

Q.  Who  kept  the  house  before  Hensing  came  ?    A.  Mr.  Hett 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  detective  who  took  the  $5  ?  A.  I 
can  not  remember  the  name  any  more;  Mra.  Hensing  knows  the 
name  of  the  detective. 

Q.  Where  waB  it,  in  the  station-house  ?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Right  inside  of  the  station-house  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  It  was  not  out  on  the  sidewalk  ?    A.  They  go  out  together 
Mi  the  sidewalk. 
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Q.  The  money  was  given  on  the  sidewalk  ?    A.  In  Hie  street 

Q.  Who  was  present,?  A.  Another  fellow;  he  is  w>X  arouand 
there  now. 

Q.  You  were  there  ?    A.  I  was  there. 

Q.  Mrs.  Hensing  was  there  ?    A.  Mr.  Hensing. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Hensing?    A.  Yes>  sir;  abotut  the  $5,  I  seen  that 

Q.  Who  else;  what  was  the  name  of  the  other  person  ?  A. 
Jimmie  Sullivan  saw  it;  he  lives  at  17  Seventh  street. 

Q.  There  were  seven  or  eight  people  there  when  this  money 
was  paid  to  the  detective,  is  that  right  ?  A.  Yes;  this  young 
fellow  was  with  me. 

Q.  Who  did  you  talk  with  about  these  $5  before  you  came 
down  here  ?  A.  Before  I  came  down,  Mrs.  Hensing  asked  me 
if  I  saw  any  nnoney  go  out  from  her  husband;  I  said  yes;  her 
husband  gave  it  to  Mr.  Shop,  and  Mr.  Shop  gave  it  to  the 
detectives.  ' 

Q.  Whence  is  Mr.  Henging  new?    A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  last?  A.  I  didn't  see  him  far  about 
two  months. 

Bartholomew  Bflizzoiari,  called  by  the  State  as  a  witness, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  aa  follows: 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  You  kept  a  hotel,  and  keep  a  hotel  at  17  East  Seventeenth 
street  in  this  city,  do1  you  not?    A.  My  wife  keeps  that 

Q.  Your  wife  keeps  a  hotel  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  business  is  that  o»f  a  caterer,  is  it  not,  as  well? 
A.  Not  there. 

Q.  But  you  had  a  caterer's  business  besides?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  1892,  were  you  the  caterer  at  the  liquor*  Dealers^ 
Asisociafcion  ball?    A.  Yes*,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  wine  privilege  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  sergeant  of  police  in  uniform  in  command  of 
the  police  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him?  A.  Well,  he 
was  around  there 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  the  sergeant?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  evening?     A.  It  was  about  half -past  12. 

Q.  Tell  us,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  just  what  he  said  to 
you  and  what  he  said  to  you,  and  what  you  did? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Did  he  give  the  name  of  the  oilicer? 

Mr.  Jerome. — He  does  not  know  his  name. 

A.  At  half -past  12  one  of  the  police  says  to  me,  "You  have 
got  to  close  nip  at  1  o'clock;  otherwise  yon  have  got  to  pay 


something  for  the  privilege  to  serve  liquor  and  wine  all  nigihtj 
so,  pretty  near  1  o'clock,  one  of  the  men  came  with  the  sergeant, 
and  lie  says^  "You  have  got  to  give  some  money  to  this  man; 
otherwise  we  close  up  the  business." 

Q.  Tihe  sergeant  came  with  the  man  in  citizens'  clothing  to 
you,  dad  he?    A-  Yes,  sfir. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  the  man  in  citizens'  clothing?    A-  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  sergeant  said  to  you  that  you  would  have  to  close 
op  or  pay  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  then  say?    A.  I  offered'  him  f  50. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said  it  was  not  enough;  I  had 
to  give  him  more  or  close  up. 

Q.  What  did  you  offer  him  tfcen?    A.  I  offered  him  f  lOU 

Q.  Did  he  take  it?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  And  you  sold  tihe  iresft  of  the  night?    A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  have  any  other  experience  of  tiiat  kind  witli 
fhe  police?    A.  No,  sir. 

j    By  (lijairmam  Lexows 

Q.  W!hat  was  the  name  of  ffie  sergeant?  AL  I  dosrt  fcn&w 
hm  name. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  seen  him  before?    A.  Noj  I  didn't  see  him 

before. 

•  <■ -^ 

j    By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Was  the  sergeant  in  uniform?    rAL  Yes,  sla 
Q.  Had  sergeant's  uniform  on  him?    A.  Yefl^  s&W 
fflhe  Oh  airman. —  Any  cregfrexanAniattfan? 
Mr.  Banscttn. — No,  sir  "    ' 

'    By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  precinct  that  sergeant  was  connected 
iwatsh  at  that  time?    A.  No,  sir. 
u    Q.  Wliat  is  the  date?    A.  That  was  in  March,  1892. 

Q.  Have  yo»i  ever  seen  that  sergeant  since?    A.  No,  sfe» 

•    Charles  Franklin  Clark,  called  by  the  State  as  a  witness^ 
Ibeing  daily  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Two  hundred  and  sixteen  Bast 
JNine*y-eigihtii  street  !     !       j 

Q.  New  York  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  John  J.  Ryan?    A.  I  know  M»j  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  He  Is  the  lea  der  of  the  Tammany  organization  in  the  Twenf y- 
fifth  Assembly  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  know  an  officer  named  Keating?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  when  Keating  was  appointed  to  the  force? 
[&L  No;  I  don't  exactly  remember  that 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Keating  paid  any  money  at  aibont 
that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir;  to  my  belief, 

Mr.  Ransom-— I  wish  to  have  that  stricken  omt 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  he  did?   &  Yes^  sir. 
The  Chairman.-—  He  knows* 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Who  is  Officer  Keating;  can  yon  give  his  full  name?    AL 

There  he  is  now  (indicating.) 

Q.  What  station  is  he  connected  with,  do  yon  know?  A.  The 
old  Twenty-seventh  precinct,  Eighty-eight  street 

Q.  Can  yon  state  how  much  money  he  paid,  and  to  whom?  A, 
To  Dave  Brant,  to  my  knowledge,  $35  dollars;  he  was  to  pay 
$350;  he  got  $35,  and  when  Dave  Brant  sent  me  there  to  see 
Ijdm  at  Eighty-fourth  street  and  Second  avenue  he  told  me  if  I 
would  come  down  there  again  or  with  Brant  he  would  lock  us 
up. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that?  A.  Keating;  when  I  came  up  and  told 
Mr.  Brant  that,  he  said,  "  Come  on,  I  will  break  him." 

Q.  What  happened  then?  A.  I  didn't  hear  any  more;  he  came 
up  with  about  $15  in  10  minutes  after. 

Q.  That  is,  Kealing  came  up  with  $15?    A-  To  Brant 

Q,  You  say  he  paid  Dave  Brant  $35?    A.  Yes,  sir., 

Q.  And  that  there  was  $350  paid  altogether?    A.  Yes,  mr. 

Q.  Do  you  kniow  was  the  rest  of  the  money  paid?  A.  Dave 
Brant  paid  somebody  down  in  the  central  office. 

Q.  Did  Brant  get  all  the  money?  A.  As  f ar  ais  I  know,  what 
Dave  Brant  told  me,  he  had. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  That  is  not  evidence,  is  it,  what  Dave  Brant 
told  the  witness. 

Mr.  Mobs. —  We  will  try  and  connect  that 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Brant  was  not  a  policeman?  AL  He  was  a  policeman,  but 
he  got  broke.   ^ 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Brant  was  not  a  policeman,  I  don't  think  tha* 
that  is  proper  evidence. 


0.462  , 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Was  any  statement  made  by  Mr.  Brant  regarding  the  $350 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Keating?  A.  No,  sir;  in  the  presence  of 
me;  he  said 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  object  to  that 

The  Chairman, —  It  loioks  to  me  as  though  that  objection  was  a 
good  one. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  Mr.  Keating  abont  his  appointment 
and  how  he  got  on  the  force?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  Mr.  Keating  passed  his  own  mental 
examination?  A.  He  couldn't  have  passed,  because  he  paid 
Dave  Brant  to  pass  for  him. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  object,  and  move  to  strike  that  out 

The  Chairman. —  It  looks  to  me,  Mr.  Moss,  as  though  any  quan- 
tity of  evidence  could  be  manufactured  in  this  way,  and,  there- 
fore, it  would  paralyze  the  really  good  evidence  that  you  have 
in  the  case  to  put  in  evidence  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Moss. — The  difficulty  is  that  I  don't  know  what  these  men 
will  testify  to.  He  has  come  Here  under  subpoena.  He  bias  stated 
that  he  knows  things  which  he  will  only  tell  ota  the  stand,  and 
I  am  trying  to  find  out  whiat  those  things  are. 

The  Chairman. —  Then  I  will  admit  it,  subject  to  a  motion  to 
strike  out.  You  remember  your  motion,  Mr.  Ransom,  for  I  can 
not  suggest  it  to  you. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  Dave  Brant  passed  the 
examination  far  Officer  Keating  ?    A.  That  is  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  ?    A  Dave  Brant. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  take  an  exception  to  the  previous  ruling. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  Dave  Brant  passed  the 
examination,  other  than  his  own  statement  to  you  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman. —  Passed  the  examination  for  Keating? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes;  for  Keating  —  the  mental  examination. 

Q.  You  know  when  the  examination  took  place  ?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  year  ?  A.  I  was  mot  acquainted  witih 
him  then;  I  was  only  acquainted  with  him  since  1891. 

Q.  Acquainted  with  Keating,  you  mean  ?    A.  With  Brant 

Q.  When  did  you  have  that  conversation  with  Brant,  in  what 
year  ?    A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  police  officers  who  have  paid  money 
to  be  appointed  ?    A.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  object  to  that;  that  is  an  assumption  that 
Keating  paid;  I  should  not  object  unless  I  felt  that  I  ought  to 
do  so,  audi  I  know  the  limits  of  this  inquiry,  I  believe,  and  am 
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trying  to  Keep  within  them;  if  the  chairman  will  liave  thie  ques- 
tion read,  he  will  see  its  impropriety. 

The  Chairman. —  Leave  out  the  word  "  other." 

A,  There  were  16;  he  had  16  students  at  the  time,  tat  I  can 
not  recollect  their  names. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  He  had  16  students  at  the  time?    A.,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Who  do  you  mean,  Brant  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  with  him 
down  to  Houston  street  and  Bleecker  street,  asking  officers  for 
money  for  him. 

Q.  You  went  to  officers  asking  money  for  him  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "What  officers  did  you  go  to  ?  A.  I  can  not  answer  the 
names;  I  had  a  book  at  the  time.  * 

Q.  Where  is  that  book  ?  A.  I  haven't  got  it  now;  I  believe 
Brant  took  it  from  the  rime  the  saloon  busted  up  in  One:  Hun- 
dred and  Third  street. 

Q.  What  saloon  was  that  ?    A.  Cooper's. 

Q.  Did  Brant  hang  out  there  ?  A.  Yes.  sir;  that  was  the 
main  office  ■<  ? 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  he  was 
engaged  in  this  business  as  a  business  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mosst 

Q.  Where  is  Brant  now  ?    A.  Over  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whereabouts  ?    A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell  yon 
that 

By  the  Chairman* 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  over  there  ?  X.  Ever  since  this 
affair  of  Jacobs  was  shook  up  in  police  headquarters;  he  sneaked 
then,  with  Theodore  Sanders. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  that  that  he  skipped  the  State  ?  A.  About 
two  years  and  a  halt 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  paper,  book  or  memorandum  showing  the 
questions  that  were  to  be  asked  policemen  upon  their  examine 
tions  ?    A.  I  had  the  police  book. 
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vj.  Wno  furn&Bed  thSF  police  book  ?    A.  Dave  Brant 

Q.  For  wliat  purpose  ?    A.  Far  the  new  scholars. 

Q.  Who  were  the  new  scholars  ?  A.  Anybody  that  wanted 
to  go  on  the  force. 

Q.  DM  you  show  that  book  to  the  new  scholars  ?  A.  I  didn't; 
Dave  Brant  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Dave  Brant  show  it  ?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  applicants  were  ever 
appointed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them?    A.  To  my  belief,  six. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  that  there  were  six  at  any  time?  A.  Yes,, 
sir;  because  I  seen  him  collecting  the  money  for  the  six. 

By  the  Chainnaju: 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  hfan  collect  thie  money  fo»r  six;  Just  sttate 
the  different  occasions  and  the  amounts?  A.  Weil,  from  10  to 
20  dollars  at  a  time. 

Q.  For  what;  for  tuition?    A-  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Canton 

Q.  Oan  you  give  us  the  niaimes  of  any  of  those  parties?  A 
No,  sir;  that  is  what  I  forget;  I  had  it  in  a  book:;  all  I  can 
remember  is  that  one  is  Keating,  and  ihe  other  one  waa  Jacobs. 

Q.  That  is,  Jacobs,  thie  witness  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mots: 
Q.  But  he  was  not  appointed?    A  No,  ste 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Outside  of  this  $10  tuition  fee  thiat  you  speak  of,  did* 
Brant  collect  any  other  money?  A.  Brant  was  collecting  35 
to  50  or  $60  every  month,  and  sonuetimes  in  the  middle  of  the 
month,  there  was  a  policeman's  wife  —  she  lived  then  in  Eighty- 
seventh  or  Eighty-eighth  street  —  used  to  come  up  there  with 
money  —  the  15th;  and  that  officer  was  in  Mulberry  Street 
precinct. 

Q.  What  did  she  bring  this  money  for?  A.  For  her  husband 
getting  appointed;  for  Dave  Brant  passing  him. 

Q.  Had  he  been  appointed  at  that  time?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  she  bringing  the  money  for  then??  A.  Well, 
they  didn't  pay. 

Q.  He  was  appointed  on  credit,  and  they  were  paying  up?  A. 
Y**&   sir. 

Senator  Bradley. —  He  got  appointed  on  the  installment  plan- 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  much  did  he  pay  for  his  appointment?  A.  Three 
hundred  dollars,  and  $50  to  Dave  Brant  for  Dave  Brant's  trouble. 

Q.  Wno  got  tihe  |300?    A.  Police  headquarters,  'some  place. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that?  A.  What  he  told  me;  he  said  "$300 
goes  down  below,  and  $50  to  me." 

Q.  Is  that  all  he  said,  that  it  went  down  below?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand,  don't  you,  that  you  are  on  oalih  now?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  police  headquarters?  A.  He 
said  there  is  where  the  money  goes. 

Q.  He  said  "below,"  didn't  he?  A.  Yes,  sir;  below,  police 
headquarters. 

Q.  Did  he  usie  the  words  "  police  headquarters?"    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  -whomi?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  to  whom  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  any  of  the  money  yourself  down  there? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  helped  to  carry  some  up  that  he  collected  off 
policemen. 

Q.  Then  yoa  went  down  to  seie  policemen  that  had  been 
appointed,  and  get  money  from  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom?    A.  For  Dave  Brant. 

Q.  From  what  policemen?    A.  I  can  not  mention  the  names. 

Q.  How  many  of  them?    A.  Oh,  six. 

Q.  You  remember  six?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  amiounts  you  collected,  how  much  were  they  in 
the  total,  altogether  ?  A.  He  collected  f  10  and  $  15  off  every 
one. 

Q.  A  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long?    A.  Until  tihe  $50  were  paid. 

Q.  That  was  the  agreement,  to  pay  $50?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wihat  do  you  know  about  tlhe  payment  of  $300?  A  The 
payment  of  $300  was  supposed  to  be  put  down  in  three  pay- 
ments, $100  each  payment. 

Q.  Did  Brant  make  any  such  agreement  with  the  different 
candidates  that  he  had  in  his  school?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  part  of  the  agreement  with  Brant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Brant  mention,  at  the  time  of  making  the  agreement, 
to  whom  the  |300  was  to  be  paid?  A.  I  couldn't  say  that;  he 
mentioned  somebody  down  town. 

Q.  Didn't  he  mention  any  name  ait  all?  A.  He  mentioned 
some  name,  but  I  can   not  recollect 

Q.  To  whom  did  the  candidate  pay  the  $300,  to  Brant,  or  to 
the  person  down  town?    A.  To  Brant 

Q.  And  Brant  took  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


By  Mr.  Mo&s: 

Q.  Can  you  recall  the  naimie  of  that  woman  that  yon  speafe 
«f  who  paid  the  money?    A.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  policeman's  wife. 

Q,  Bo  yon  know  at  what  station  that  officer  Is  now?  A. 
Uo,  sir:  that  is  more  than  I  could  tell. 

Q.  Could  you  find  him?    A.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  job  now. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  yourself  demanded  money  from  policemen 
since  their  appointment?    A.  Yes;  when  Dave  Brant  sent  me. 

Q.  Entirely  for  Dave  Brant?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  gave  me  a  note. 

Q,  Have  you  demanded  money  for  Dave  Brant  or  anyone  else 
within  tine  last  two  years?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  him, 

Q.  Have  you  demanded  money  of  any  policeman  within  the 
last  two  years?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Dave  Brant  impersonated  any  of 
those  applicants  in  the  mental  examination?  A.  That  lis  what 
he  told  ma  7 

Q.  Oan  you  not  recall  any  specific  cases;  can  you  not  state 
the  residence  of  any  of  those  applicants?  A.  Well,  that  is  the 
only  one;  he  would  never  give  me  the  residence;  we  would 
always  go  to  the  station-house,  and  if  the  officer  was  not  in, 
we  would  go  to  his  beat,  and  he  would  go  and  get  ten  or 
fifteen  dollars. 

Q.  What  took  plaee  on  the  beat?  A.  He  would  stand  talking 
to  the  officer,  and  he  would  say,  "Hello^  Dave,"  and  put  five, 
ten  or  fifteen  dollars  in  his  hand. 

By  the  Chairman;: 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  tfM  yon  collefcteid?  2£.  Well,  I  was 
with  him;  he  got  the  money;  when  we  went  in  the  station-house, 
If  he  couldn't  see  him,  he  would  send  me  with  a  paper,  and  I 
would  collect 

Q.  Wesre  you  his  messenger?  A.  I  don't  know  what  you 
would  oall  it;  J  was  his  collector. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  DM  you  keep  any  part  of  ffife  money  yonrsielf  ?  SI  No^ 
sir;  I  turned  it  over  to  him,  and  he  would  give  me  three  or 
lour  dollars  at  a  time. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  didn't  accept  a  weekly  or  monthly  safcairy  yonraelff 
[A  No,  sap. 
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Q.  According  to  whether  the  collections  were  made  or  not 
you  would  get  more  or  less?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  when  there 
were  no  collections  to  be  made  he  would  fall  back  on  Jacobs* 

Q.  He  would  fall  back  on  Jacobs?    A,  Yes3  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with,  amy  man  who  now  or  within 
the  last  two  years  has  been  receiving  money  from  policemen 
for  services  to  them  in  assisting  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  anyone  except  Dave  Brant  or 
anyone  who  has  been  engaged  in  that  sort  of  business?  A. 
Theodore  Sanders. 

Q.  Where  is  Theodore  Sanders?    A.  That  is  a  mystery. 

<J.  Has  he  been  engaged  in  that  business  since  Dave  Brant 
went  away?  A.  I  can  not  say  that,  but  he  wa.s  before  Dave 
Brant  and  in  Dave  Brant's  time  he  had  more  patients  than 
Dave. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  patients  Sanders  had?  A.  A 
book  full. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  of  those  men?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  one  of  them?  A.  No,  (sir;  he  wouldn't  let  me  know 
them;  he  did  all  his  collecting  himself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  else  concerning  Officer  Keating, 
referring  to  his  application  and  his  appointment,  that  you  haven't 
told  me.    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  mucli  did  jou  receive  for  your  services  in  connection 
with  Officer  Keating?    A.  Well,  about  $3. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  from  Keating  personally?  A.  I 
didnt  receive  a  cent  off  him. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  say  Keating  paid  atogether?  A.  Alto- 
gether  $15  is  all  I  seen  him  pay;  he  paid  that  one  month,  and 
then  it  came  around  the  next  month;  and  then  Dave  sent  me  there 
with  a  note  and  he  told  me  that  he  would  arrest  me  and  Dave 
Brant,  that  he  didn't  want  to  be  bothered  with  us,  that  he 
wouldn't  pay  any  more. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  paid  Brant  money?  A.  No, 
sir;  Brant  told  me  that  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  connection  between  John  J.  Ryan 
and  the  police  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  men?  A  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  said  that  you  knew  something  concerning 
Mr.  Ryan  with  the  police  matters  which  you  would  tell  upon 
the  witness  stand  but  not  elsewhere  ?    A.  No. 
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fey   tlie   Chairman: 

Q.  Did  you   say   that?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  know,  that  as  an  honest  mam,  that  to  suppress 
any  fact  of  importance  here  is  just  as  bad  as  to  state  a  fact 
that  is  false?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  for  the  interest  of  this  investigation  and  the 
State  that  you  should  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  thing? 
lA.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  else  in  reference  to  the  police 
department  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  this  committee 
to  know?    A.  No,  sir;  if  I  did  I  would  speak  it  right  out 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  was  it,  if  anything,  that  you  said  you  would  tell 
upon  the  stand?  A.  I  don't  know  of  anything  else;  all  Jacobs 
told  me  the  minute  he  seen  me  was,  "I  am  going  to  subpoena 
you;"  he  said,  "You  know  more  than  me;"  I  said,  "What  are 
you  going  to  subpoena  me  for?"  he  said,  "Oh,  yooi  know  the 
officer;  you  were  his  collector;"  he  said,  "How  is  it  yosi  always 
come  to  me,  when  yoai  couldn't  collect  anything,  to  get  money;" 
I  would  go  to  Jacobs'  house  with  a  note  for  a  couple  of  dollars, 
and  if  he  didn't  give  it  to  me  he  would  come  up  to  our  office, 
corner  of  One  Hundred  and  Third  street,  and  pay  me  and  Danny 
Ryan — 

Q.  You  know  Danny  Ryan  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  on  the  police  force  now?    A.  Yes,  $ij\ 

Q.  Is  he  the  man  Dave  Brant  passed  for?    A.'  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  talk  with  Danny  Ryan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  wanted  to  get  as  high  a  per 
cent  as  he  could. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  Brant  had  passed  for  him?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  know  all  fee  transaction;  we  often  got  passes  from  the 
Second  Avenue  depot  to  ride  up  and  down  town,  me  and  Brant 

Q.  Do  you  know  Danny  Ryan's  father,  Sergeant  Ryan?  A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  Sergeant  Ryan  knew  about  Dave 
Brant  impersonating  his  son?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  pass-book,  where  did  you  get  that?  A.  Off 
Danny  Ryan;  his  farther  gave  it  to  give  Dave;  so  me  and  Dave, 
it  wouldn't  cost  us  car-fare. 

Q.  That  is,  Sergeant  Ryan  gave  you  a  pass-book  upon  the 
Second  Avenue  line?  A.  Gave  it  to  his  son  to  give  to  Dave 
Brant  and  myself. 

Q.  As  a  part  of  the  consideration  for  your  services?  A-  Yes, 
sir;  to  ride  up  and  down  without  costing  car-fare. 
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Q.  DM  you  ever  go  to  Morris  Jacob's  a£  We  request  of  John 
J.  Ryan?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk'  to  John  J.  Ryan  about  Morris  Jacobs? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  about  his  businiess?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Johm  J.  Ryani  altont  any  ptoJileemain? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Tainmany  orgammtion?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  hare  with  Sergeant  Ryan  about 
Brant  passing  for  Danny  Ryan?    A  I  didn't  hare  none. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  in  which  that  matter  was 
spoken  of?  A,  No^  sir;  Dave  would  go  right  up  to  the  desk  and 
I  would  go  outside;  either  sat  on  a  chair  outside  or  stood  against 
the  railing. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  present  to  hear  the  conversation  that  passect 
between  Brant  and  Ryan?  A.  No,  sir;  Brant  told  me  when  he 
came  outside;  he  would  tell  me  that  Danny  Ryan — » Danny,  I 
believe,  wanted  to  get  100  per  cent. 

Q.  What  did  Brant  say  to  him  about  that?  A.  He  said  he 
couldn't  get  it  because  he  was  too  low  tlhfe  last  time  he  went 
down  for  examination. 

m   Q.  How  low  was  he  at  thfe  previous  examination?    A.  I  dotnft 
know. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  the  conversation?  A.  Bnant ,  said  it 
would  not  do;  it  would  be  a  dead  tumble  if  he  got  more  than  75 
or  77. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  at  the  last  examination  he  couldn't 
fetch  that  much. 

Q.  He  thought  it  would  be  toa  great  a  jump  at  otnee  to  go  to 
100  peir  cent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  sergeant  agree  to  that?    A.  I  believe  he  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Ransom. — I  now  move  to  strike  out  very  nearly  all  the 
testimony  of  this  witness;  I  tried  to  keep  track  of  it  under  your 
suggestion;  it  should  be  stricken  out;  that  portion  of  it  which 
depends  entirely  upon  the  statements  of  Dave  Brant  to  the  wit- 
ness; I  first  asked  the  committee  to  strike  out  his  testimony  in 
regard  to  the  knowledge  Sergeant  Ryan  is  supposed  to  have'bad 
that  Brant  impersonated  his  son  Danny;  all  he  knows  about  it 
is  what  Brant  told  him.  '  — ~ 

By  the  Ghaimuan: 

Q.  Is  that  ^11  vou  know  about  It?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Sergeant  Ryan  didn't  say  anything  to  you  ablcmt  It?    SE* 
No,   sir.  *  ^  "■  -        -— 
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Mr.  Gaff. —  Whatever  Brant  siaid  to  liim  is  hearsay;  that  la 
true,  nevertheless,  we  have  to  consider  that  it  is  evidence  of  part 
of  his  System;  the  witness  testifies  that  they  had  an  office  for  the 
transaction  of  this  business;  and  at  this  office  these  transactions 
took  place;  now,  even  in  a  court  of  law,  business  relations  estab- 
lished between  Dave  Brant  and  this  witness  would  be  good  evi- 
dence )  much  more  is  stronger  upon  the  question  of  showing  the 
system  that  was  in  existence  of  causing  policemen  to  go  through 
a  brokerage  business,  as  it  were,  at  this  office. 

Mr.  Chairman. —  I  do  not  understand  that  any  motion  is  made 
to  strike  out  that  part  of  the  evidence  at  all. 

Mr.  Gaff. —  One  is  interlaced  with  the  other,  because  the 
transactions  were  continuous.  The  statements  of  Brant  and 
this  witness  were  also  part  of  the  facts.  Yon  can  not  discover 
one  from  the  other.  Then  again  Brant  is  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 
We  can  not  geit  him.  While  it  is  true  that  it  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  evidence  affecting  the  police  department  proper  as 
it  is  now  managed  and  officered,  yet  I  think  it  is  pertinent  to 
go  to  the  information  which  you  aire  seeking  touching  the 
system  of  admission  of  candidates  to  the  police  department,  or 
as  corroboration. 

The  Chairman. —  I  understand  this  motion  to  strike  it  out  is 
with  reference  to  one  particular  conversation;  that  this  wit- 
ness testified  he  had  with  Brant,  which  implicates  Sergeant  Ryan. 
The  only  effect  of  this  testimony  is  to  implicate  Sergeant  Ryan. 
I  do  not  isee  that  it  goes  to  the  pith  of  the  situation  at  all,  except 
for  that  purpose.  Now,  I  think  it  is  unfalir  for  this  committee 
to  implicate  a  sergeant  of  police  not  a  necessary  pajrty  to  these 
transactions  at  all,  on  simply  hearsay  evidence,  without  any 
corroboration. 

Mr.  Goff. —  One  moment,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  before  you 
already  the  positive  evidence  of  Jacobs  on  the  same  question. 

Senator  Bradley. — That  is  so. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Now,  that  is.  but  a  corroboration  of  that.  Jacobs 
heard  Sergeant  Ryan  talk.  Now,  it  appears  here  that  he  and 
Brant  went  to  the  station-house  upon  certain  business.  This  man 
stood  by  there  and  saw  them  talk  together.  Now,  the  declara- 
tion of  Brant,  these  two  having  a  common  purpose  and  being  in 
a  combination  for  a  certaini  purpose,  would  be  admissible  in  a 
ctfurt  at  law. 

Tfhle  Chairman. — Not  against  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Goff. — That  m  what  I  say.  So  far  as  Ryan  is  concerned 
It  is  riffcumstantial  corroboration  of  Jacobs'  testimony. 

Mr.  Ransom, — My  motion  i®  simply  to  strike  out  what  the  wit- 
testified  that  Sergeant  Ryan  was  aware  that  Brant  had 
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impersonated  his  son  Danny.  It  transpfcreid  in  the  next  answer 
that  all  he  knew  about  it,  as  ihe  lias  already  testified  to  you^  wa& 
what:  Brant  told  him. 

Mr.  Godf. — We  do  not  object  to  that 

The  Chairman. — It  is  stricken  out 

Mr.  Ransom.— I  ask  for  the  same  reason  that  tihe  committee 
strike  out  tihe  testimony  of  the  witness  as  to  all  that  Brant  told 
Mm  in  regard  to  Officer  Keating.  There  is  not  a  word  of  the 
witnesses'  testimony  that  implicates  Keating  upon  personal 
knowledge,  except  that  he  saw  $15  paid,  a®  I  remember  his  evi- 
dence. All  the  other  evidence  in  respect  to  tihe  $50  and  the  $350, 
the  money  that  was  to  go  to  headquarters;  all  that  Keating  said  be 
would  do  depends  entirely  upon  Brant's  statement  of  the  witness 
except  in  reference  to  the  $15. 

The  Chairman. — He  testified  that  he  met  Officer  Keating  on 
the  street  and  demanded  more  money  from  him,  and  that  Officer 
Keating  said  he  would  arrest  him  if  he  did  it  again.  He  paid 
the  $15;  and  then,  as  I  understand  it,  in  making  his  usual  rounds 
for  monthly  eoEections  he  went  to  see  Officer  Keatling  on  Ms  beat 
and  asked  him  far  that  additional  amount  of  money  and  the 
officer  refused  to  give  it  to  him,  telling  hfirn  he  was  sick  and  tired 
of  it  and  that  if  be  asked  him  again  he  would  ainrest  hlim. 

Mr.  Ransom. — What  be  testified  was  that  Brant  told  him  t&at 
Keating  had  paid  $350. 

The  Witness. — He  was  to  pay  it 

Senator  Cantor.— The  witness  said  that  be  was  to  pay  it 

The  Witness.— He  paid  $300  and  $35,  but  was  to  pay  $15  more. 

Mr.  Ransom. — All  we  have  to  sustain  that  statement  is  Brant's 
story  to  the  witness.  I  don't  think  Officer  Keating  can  be  taken 
fairly  out  of  the  principle  which  you  have  just  invoked  in  striking 
out  tihe  testimony  against  Sergeant  Ryan. 

The  Chairman. — I  do  not  think  he  could  either,  unless  the  wit- 
ness had  established  already  a  situation  that  induces  the  pre- 
sumption of  bribery.  Now,  the  moment  that  is  established 
against  the  man  the  testimony  of  any  other  person  is  admissible 
against  him. 

Mr.  Ransom. — I  agree  with  ycu  precisely  upon  that  proposition, 
but  I  do  not  recall  any  evidence  from  the  witness  which,  would 
establish  any  presumption  of  bribery. 

The  Chairman.— He  said  he  collected  $15 — $35  altogether,  and 
then  when  he  went  to  collect  the  additional  $15  Keating  impliedly 
admitted  having  paid  the  $3(5  by  sayting  that  he  would  not  pay 
any  more. 

Mr.  Ransom. — Then,  under  your  view  of  the  evidence  it  is  proper 
that  it  should  stand.    I  ask  now  to  sMke  out  all  that  this  witness 
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testMed  to  In  regard  to  Brant's  storjy  to  him  that  he  had  new 
scholars  and  he  had  a  certain  number  of  students.  All  in  regard 
to  students  new  scholars  and  patients,  I  move  to  strike  out. 
That  is  all  a  story  for  Mr.  Brant  Surely  the  committee  do  not 
want  to  condemn  anybody  on  that  testimony. 

The  Chairman. —  This  testimony  does  not  condemn  anybody 
but  Brant,  but  opens  to  this  committee  a  light  upon  this  subject 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  are  regular  authenticated  schools  in 
this  edty  to  wiiich  policemen  have  to  pay  a  regular  stipend  before 
they  can  get  on  the  police. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  The  witness  testified  to  a  combination  between 
himself  and  Brant  and  somebody  else,  which  is  really  intended 
to  bunco  all  these  people;  and  poor  Jacobs  is  the  man  that  they 
relied  upon  always  to  come  up  and  help  them  out 

Th3  Chairman. —  He  testified  to  a  school  of  16  scholars  and 
six  of  these  were  appointed,  and  he  took  a  book  around  and  col- 
lected theiir  contributions  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Hansom. —  But  there  were  seven  men,  evidently  who  were 
successfully  swindled  by  this  witness  and  Brant  and  the  other 
man.  i 

Senator  Bradley. —  The  rest  were  studying  their  catechism  up 
at  headquarters. 

The  Chairman. —  It  does  not  affect  the  police  department 
unless  it  is  connected  with  the  police  department,  but  it  affects 
the  situation  so  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned  to  the  fact 
whether  or  not  that  practice  can  be  legislated  out  of  existence. 

Mr,  Bansom. —  Yon  have  said  exactly  what  was  in  my  mind, 
that  this  testimony  does  not  affect  the  police  depairtmeiifc  I  am 
satisfied. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  B)ansoim 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  nowr  ?  A,  Why,  up  over  the  bridge,  but 
I  stop  at  216  Niinety-eigMh  street 

Q.  W hat  is  your  business  ?    A.  Piano  mover. 

Q.  For  whom  do  you  work?  A.  Whiere  there  is  the  most 
money. 

Q.  For  whlom  do  yon  work?  A.  Where  there  is  th<e  most 
■money;  the  man  who  pays  the  most  money. 

Q.  You  have  no  steady  employment?  A.  No,  sir;  I  chucked  it 
up  two  years  ago;  I  was  with  Louis  Swaim,  in  Fourteenth  street 

Q.  Yon  mean  yon  stopped  working  steadily?  A.  Yes^  sir; 
there  is  more  money  outside. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  With  police  stade&ts?     AL  Between  ;Hiat  and!  canylag 
#aaiiO!s.  ^'     * 
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By  Mr.  Bansom: 

Q.  The  business  of  ectacating  sfedente  fe  not  so  exacting  a* 
carrying  pianos,  is  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  you  made  more  money  at  it  than  you  did  ati 
carrying  pianos?  A.  No,  sir;  I  said  I  was  making  more  money 
that  way  than  with  steady  job. 

O.  How  much  money  did  Dave  Brant  pay  you  altogether  foe 
your  services?  A,  It  is  hard  to  tell;  if  he  got  $15,  I  would  get 
three  of  four  dollars. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  aggregate;  how  much  he  paid  yon  altogether; 
you  don't  remember  that,  do  you?  A.  Oh,  yeas;  I  was  going  witfc 
Mm  fully  for  five  or  six  months. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  pay  you  in  that  time?  A.  I  don't  knoiw; 
about  one  hundred  and  a  quarter,  besides  drinks  and  eatables* 

Q.  He  boarded  you,  did  he?  A  No,  sir;  if  we  were  down 
town,  and  it  was  too  late  to  get  dinner,  we  would  eat  down*  town. 

Q.  He  paid  you  $125  in  five  or  six  month®?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  spend  your  entire  time  with  him.?  A.  No,  sir; 
when  I  would  get  through  moving  I  would  go  up  to  what  they 
called  the  office. 

Q.  How  many  other  professors  did  he  have  in  this  school  of 
his?    A,  A  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  name  some?  A.  The  most  that  were  there  at  the 
time  was  Jacobs,  Danny  Ryan  — 

Q.  Jacobs  was  not  a  teacher,  was  he?    A  No>  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  pupil?    A.  Yes,  sir;  you  mean  teachers? 

Q.  Yes;  you  were  onfe  of  the  teachers?  A.  No;  I  was  one  of 
the  collectom;  no  teacher. 

Q.  Who  were  among  the  teachers?    A.  Theodore  Sanders. 

Q.  What  is  it  you  call  it;  he  sneaked  two  or  three  years  ago, 
didn't  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  another  teacher?    A.  Dave  Brant. 

Q.  I  understood  that  Sanders  was  running  a  business  on  his 
own  account?  A.  He  was,  but  he  would  come  to  that  office; 
then  Sanders  lived  in  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  street,  near 
Pleasiant  avenue. 

Q.  Brant  and  Sanders  were  doing  a  separate  business,  were 
they?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  They  were  no  partners  in  this  business?  A  N<^  sir;  not  in 
all;  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Who  was  assisting  Brant  besides  yourself?  A.  Nobody  as 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Barmstroff,  a  wifte- 
beater?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  your  party?    A.  He  used  to  go  up  theie;  he 
Ota  the  force  then. 
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Q.  What  do  you  mean,  a  policeman?    A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  lie  engaged  as  a  teacher  at  the  same  time?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  gat  that  after  my  time, 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  he  got  to  be  a  teacher?  A.  He  got  to 
be  going  down;  yes,  sir* 

Q.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  force?  A.  Yes;  so  far  as  I 
believe. 

Q.  Then  hte  became  a  part  of  Brant's  establishment?  A*  Yes> 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  in  no  regular  business  now,  are  you?    A.  Nov  sfe. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  always  managed  to  escape  arrest,  have  you?  A. 
[Yes;  I  don't  do  anything  to  give  them  occasion- 
ed Did  you  think  this  was  a  legitimate^  honest  buistinesa  that 
you  were  engaged  in  with  Brant? 

Mr.  Goff.— Is  that  material? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Yes. 

A.  I  don't  think  it  was  out  of  the  road;  I  would  take  all  I 
could  get;  that  was  all  I  was  looking  after; 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  collieotOTs?  A*  Thfcne  were  none,  only 
me  at  the  time. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  there  were  other  collectors?  A.  Barm- 
BtroS.  had  the  job  after  that,  but  I  never  seen  him  collecting 
money. 

Q.  How  did  you  become  a  collector?  A-  By  stopping  utp  there, 
and  Dave  Brant  took  a  liking  to  me;  he  aeiked  me  to  take  a  trip 
cown  to  police  headquarters  one  day;  we  went  down  there  and 
the  first  thing  we  met  was  an  officer. 

Q.  Who  was  the  officer?  A.  I  can  not  mentlion  his  naime;  the 
next  thing  I  know  I  saw  two  ten  dollar  bills  slipped  in  his  hand : 
he  said,  "That  is  good;"  I  said,  "How  did  you  get  that?"  he 
said,  "  That  is  one  cf  my  students; "  I  said,  "  Wlhtat  do  you  mean ; n 
he  said,  "I  passed  for  them  people;"  he  said,  "That  is  good;" 
so  we  went  and  had  a  drink  and  walked  a  couple  of  blocks;  he 
commenced  scratching  his  head  and  he  said,  "I  guess  I  have 
another  student;"  he  gees  down  there  and  gets  $15  more. 

Q.  From  whom?  A.  In  Mulberry  street  from  another  police- 
man, a  big  tall  fellow. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  think  he  was  at  the 
floor  then. 

Q.  Doorman  at  headquarters?    A*  Not  at  hieacljqt*artera. 

Q.  Mulberry  Street  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  1891?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  $38;  Otnen  he  came 
■p  and  I  got  |8  out  of  the  twenty. 
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Q.  Will  you  please  describe  that  big  tall  poBcenfoai?  IL  fl* 
iwas  a  big  tall  policeman  with,  a  short  sandy  beard. 

Q.  Had  he  any  moustache?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Side  Whiskers?    A.  No^  juM  sandy  beard.  .    ...    « 

Q.  How  old  was  be?  A.  I  should^  judge  him  to  be  a  man  3S 
to  36  yeairs  of  age. 

Q.  When  you  say  tall,  how  tall?  A.  Six  feet  or  six  feet  and 
faialf  an  inch, 

Q.  Then  you  collected  fax>m  that  policeman  and  saw  another 
one,  didn't  you?  A.  We  say  the  one  fiiBt  that  we  got  the  $20 
from;  then  this  second  one,  which  I  think  was  doorkeeper,  we 
got  $15  from;  out  of  thait  day's  work  I  got  $5;  at  half -past  eight 
Brant  sent  me  to  Jacobs  with  a  note  asMing  for  $5;  says  Jacobs 
to  me,  "I  will  be  up  in  half  an  hour;"  he  did  eomejup;  Danny 
Eyan  came  in  in  the  meantime  and  we  sitarted  to  -j4ay  dominoes 
and  Jacobs  gave  hlim  |3,  and  out  of  that  $3  we  had  our  supper 
and  drinks  and  that  is  the  way  the  money  went 

Q.  Where  is  the  office?    A.  The  office  is  broke  nip  now. 

Q.  Is  there  no  office?  A.  Not  as  I  know  of  now;  we  had  t» 
retire  then;  the  fellow  moved. 

Q.  What  broke  it  uip?  A.  I  guess  the  bartender  stole  the 
boss's  money  as  far  as  I  hear;  theoir  was  no  money  to  run  the* 
joint. 

Q.  Have  you  mentioned  all  the  persons  that  were  connected  in 
that  business  helping  policemen?    A  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Brant?    A  Theodore  Sanders,  Barm&troff. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Dwyen?  A.  No,  sSr;  that  i«  tto» 
man  so  far  as  I  un<£erstand  that  got  broke  at  headquarters. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  policeman  named  Woodbridge?  A.  Yea^ 
sfr;  he  is  a  roundsman  now. 

Q.  Was  he  part  of  the  movement?  A.  Oh,  well,  he  never  said 
anything  to  me  about  it 

Q.  What  did  you  see  him  do?  A.  Only  just  talk  to  Jacobs  and! 
talk  to  myself  and  Dave. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  talk  to  Jacobs?    A  Yes,  gir. 

Q.  What  was  he  talking  about?  A.  Tlbat  is  mere  than  I  caat 
tell  you;  I  didn't  hear. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  look  at  Dwyer*s  hand?  A.  I  never  seen  tht 
man. 

Q.  You  never  saw  him?    A.  No,  flftr.   •    '    ' '  !    !  '    '"  '   J    ' 

Q.  You  have  lived  Mriy  wdl  during  fhte  past  few  yeaars?  rMt 
Yes;  I  look  like  it 

Q.  During  these  two  year®  past  how  mmdh  money  have  yew 
made  at  moving  pianos?    A.  Some  days  as  high  aa  $8. 

Q.  How  much  altogether  in  the  two  years?  A.  It  fa  pretty, 
hafrd  to  tell.  i 

Q.  Come  as  near  as  you  can?  A  A  couple  cf  hundred  of  dol-» 
lans  beside  outside  work. 
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*""  Q.  Can  you  tell  some  of  the  othier  sources  of  income  tKat  you 
Ware  had  within  the  two  years?  A.  Yes,  sir;  moving  furniture 
and  the  like  of  that 

Q.  Put  that  in  with  moving  pianos;  how  much  altogether  for 
moving  pianos  and  furniture  during  the  two  years?  A.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  tell. 

Q.  Come  as  neair  as  you  can?  A.  I  did  all  outside  work,  mov- 
ing safes>  pianos  and  furniture;  that  is  all  I  would  do  at  present 

.  By  the  Cfiairman:: 

Q.  How  much  during  fhbse  two  years  did  you  make  in  any; 
other  business  outside  of  this  collecting  that  you  speak  of?  A. 
I  was  not  collecting  for  the  last  two  years, 

Q.  Not  at  all?    A.  No,  sip. 

t 

I    By  Mr*  Moss: 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  money  at  all  from  policemen  dur- 
ing the  last  two  yearn?    A  No,  sir. 
,,,    Q.  You  are  thinking  carefully  about  i%  now?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  considering  the  fact  that  your  testimony  is  just 
as  important  as  though  it  was  given  in  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  carries  the  same  penalties  with  it,  if  not  true?  A. 
JYes. 

Mn.  Goff.— Officer  Keating  is  in  court  and  if  he  wants  a  vindi- 
cation he  can  have  it. 

Thje  Chairman. —  Does  Officer  Keating  want  to  take  the  stand? 

Officer.  Keating. — Yes,  sir. 

•    Dennis  Keating,  called  in  his  own  behalf,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  ought  to  examine 
liana.  He  appears  as  a  volunteer  and  I  think  under  the  circum- 
stances that  he  ought  to  be  examined  by  the  chairman. 
,  The  Chairman. —  Do  you  not  want  to  examine  him? 
)  Mr.  Ransom.-*- 1  never  saw  the  gentleman  before  and  did  not 
call  him.  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  Ms  being 
examined.  *  \ 

j    The  Chairman. —  How  does  the  officer  come  to  be  called? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  You  called  him. 

The  Witness. —  You  called  me,  as  I  understand. 

The  Chairman. —  I  understood  Mr.  Goff  to  say  that  Mr.  Keating 
was  in  court  and  wanted  to  be  examined* 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  heard  that  Officer  Keating  was  in  court  and 
wanted  to  be  vindicated.  I  was  so  informed,  and  I  said  I  had 
no  objections. 

Mr.  Ransom, —  I  have  no  objection,  of  course. 
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5?he  Chairman. — Thife  would  seem,  fo  a  certain  exient,  ifea1 
precedent.    I  think  it  is  rather  unfortunate  in  a  trivial  matter 
of  this  kind  to  establish  a  precedent  of  this    description. 

Mr,  Goiff.— I  think  it  is,  sir.  I  quite  agree  with  yon,  Mr. 
Chairman 

The  Chairman. — I  do  not  think  that  the  testimony  against 
Officer  Keating  amounts  to  enough  to  take  special  notice  of  it 

Mr.  Goiff. — Very  well,  sir.  j  I 

The  Chairman. — Why  the  officer  should  go  on  the  stand  and 
establish  this  precedent  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Bradley. — Excuse  him,  them. 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ransom, —  He  is  excused  because  of  the  desire  of  the 
chairman,  which  is  proper,  that  there  should  be  no  bad  prece- 
dent established,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony 
aigainst  him  m  of  so  trivial  a  nature. 

The  Chairman* — That  the  testimony  against  him,  compared! 
with  other  officers,  is  so  trivial  that  there  should  be  no  prece* 
dent  established  in  this  partioular  ease. 

Charles  Doesla,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  <rf  the, States 
being  duly  sworn,   testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  language  do  you  speak?    XL  Vienna,  Austria. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  One  hundred  and  twenty-fouE 
Second  avenue. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  now?    A.  Fresco  painter. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  out  a  cafe  in  March,  1893?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  buy  it  from?    A.  Second  avenue,  No.  57. 

Q.  Who  sold  It  to  you?    A.  Leo  Rosenfeld. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  liquor  at  that  cafe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  beer  license,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  license  to  sell  strong  liquors?  A.  Schnapps*. 
"A.  (Interpreted  by  Chairman!)  I  only  had  a  license  for  beer. 

Q.  But  you  sold  strong  liquor  ?  A.  (Interpreted.)  I  did  seU 
liquor. 

Q.  T»id  tou  have  a  room  connected  with  that  cafe  where 
people  played  catfdsi  for  nuoiney?  A.  (Interpreted.)  Upstairs 
there  was  a  large  meeting-room,  and  they  played  cards  there 
sometimes. 

Q.  What  games  did  they  play?  A.  I  didn't  know  at  first;  I 
didn't  know  the  games;  but  afterwards  I  heard  it  was  poker 
and  pinocle,  and  such  games. 

Q.  Did  they  play  miacco?    A.  Macco,  poker  and  pinocle. 
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Q.  Did  you  say  the  room  was  ased  for  that  purpose  before 
you  bought  it?  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  room 
was  used  for  that  purpose  before  you  bought  the  cafe?  A. 
{Interpreted.)  Yes,  I  took  it  in  that  condition. 

Q.  While  you  had  it  people  played  in  that  rofooi  for  money, 
did  they  not  ?  A.  (Interpreted.)  Yes,  aud  in  the  evening  they 
played  for  money  while  I  bad  It. 

Q.  When  you  were  talking  to  Mr.  Boeenfeld  about  buying 
the  place  was  anything  said  about  protection?  A.  (Inter- 
preted.) Not  a/t  the  time;  a  partner  of  mine  induced  me  to 
undertake  to  buy  the  business;  I  came  over  from  the  other 
stide,  and  a  partner  of  mine  induced  me  to  buy  the  business. 

Q.  Who  was  the  partner?  A,  (Interpreted.)  Then  I  bought 
the  business;  I  paid  for  it  myself;  then  Kosenfeld  came,  two 
days  or  so  after,  and  said  he  would  introduce  me  and  my  partner 
to  the  captain  of  the  precinct,  and  a  short  time  after  that  my 
partner  went  with  him  to  the  captain,  but  I  stayed  back  in 
the  business,  and  he  came  back  and  said,  "We  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  $25  a  month  protection  mooiey;"  the  first  month 
I  gave  the  $25  to  August  Bretner,  my  partner,  for  that  pur- 
pose; he  is  now  in  Bau  Francisco;  the  second  month  and  the 
third  month  a  collector,  Wardnlan  Hock,  came  around,  and  I 
paid  him  personally  the  $25  each  month. 

Q.  Were  you  arresited  or  in  any  way  troubled  by  the  police 
during  that  time?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  kept  the  cafe  there?    A.  Three  months. 

Q.  What  month  was  ft  when  it  was  discontinued2  or  when 
you  went  out?    A.  In  July. 

The   Chairmaia — Any   questions,   Judge? 

Mr.  Ransom. — I  think  not;  I  have  no  questions.  I  could  not 
hear  anything  the  witness  said  to  you  or  that  you  said  to  the 
witness. 

The  Chailrman. — So  far  as  the  captain  is  concerned,  it  is  aill 
hearsay.    The  direct  evidence  is  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hock. 

Mr.  Ransom. — I  think  the  testimony  in  regard  to  the  captain 
ought  not  stand. 

The  Chairman — I  think  it  is  important  as  effecting  Hock. 
Is  there  any  use,  Mr.  Groff,  to  pile  up  this  testimony  against  Mr. 
Hock;  we  have  got  so  much  of  it 

Mr.  Goff. — Of  course,  it  is  not  a  case  where  a  lawyer  can 
consult  this  witness  beforehand,  and  see  what  he  is  going  to 
testify  to  at  the  trial,  A  great  majority  of  these  witnesses  we 
have  got  to  put  on  the  stand  and  then  try  and  extract  what  we 
can.  If  we  could  predict,  by  previous  examination,  what  they 
were  going  to  testify  to,  why,  we  could  eliminate  a  great  deal; 
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but  many  of  these  witnesses  we  hlave  never  seen,  and  they 
would  refuse  to  talk  to  us.    It  is  only  under  the  stringency  of 
an  oath  that  they  will  talk  at  all. 
The  Chaiiman. — Did  he  give  the  number  of  his  place?    ^ 

By  Mr.  Moss:  ' 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  the  cafe?  A  No.  57,  Second 
avenue. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  have  some  witnesses  here,  but  it  has  been  a 
pretty  close  day;  we  have  done  considerable  work  and  I  tbink 
we  had  better  now  adjourn.  Will  you  please  to  warn  the  wit- 
nesses to  appear  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman. — All  witnesses  summoned  to  appear  here 
to-day  will  appear  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  10  o'clock. 
The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  that  time. 

Proceeding®  of  the  twenty-fifth  meeting  of  tine  committee  to 
whom  was  assigned  the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the 
police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Superior 
Court  in  the  Cotenty  Court  House,  in  tihe  c&ty  of  New  York^ 
Wednesday,  June  13th,  1894,  aft  10.30  a.  m. 

Present. —  Senator's  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Commorv 
Charles  P.  Saxtan,  Jacob  A-  Cantor,  Daniel  Bradley  and  George- 
W.  Eobertison7 

Joton  W.  Goff,  W.  Travers  Jerome  amd  Framik  Moss,  of  counsel 
for  the  committee.  , 

Be  Lanioey  Nicoll  and  Kajstus  S.  Ransom,  of  counsel  for  tjh& 
police  board.  i  j 

Ghxurman  Lesow. —  Are  you  (ready,  Mr.  Goff?     \ 

Mr.  Goff. —  In  one  moment.  ^ 

i    Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Goff,  call  your  first  witmess. 

Gustave  Kosmak,  called  on  behalf  of  the  State^  being  duly 
«wora>  testified  as  follow** 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  Whait  is  yoosr  busraass?  rJL  I  am  *n  ■Hie  hotel  Brolffewi;  ft 
cafe  for  Mr.  Dillon. 

Q.  Where  is  that  located?  A.  At  tihfe  Conner  of  Chamber* 
street  and  Broadway, 

Q.  That  is  about  20  feet  above  the  corner,  on  the  west  side  of 
Broadway?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Were  you  in  that  cafe  night  before  last  about  quarter  after 
six?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large,  powerful  man,  a  good  deal  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  in  there?    A  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  he  disorderly?    AL  Yes,  sfe 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  eject  him?    A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  result  in  a  squabble  in  which  yon  clrndhled  and  fell 
to  the  floor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tlhen  your  bartender  jumped  over  the  bar  and  held  the 
mkn?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  siend  out  for  a  policeman  at  that  time?  A.  Yies^ 
sir;  we  did.; 

Q.  Was  he  successful  in  getting  one?    A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  yoiu  send  out?    A.  The  porter. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Petteir  Gaffney. 

Q.  Is  that  the  man  (directing  a  man  to  stand  up)?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  the  mam. 

Q.  Afterwards  a  policeman  was  brought  in?  A.  Yas>  sir;  and 
the  second  trip;  on  tlhie  fLnst  trip  there  was  none  to  be  found. 

Q.  I  was  there  and  went  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  brought  in  a  polioemam'?    A.  Yes,  siir. 

Q.  Did  the  policeman  take  the  nuairi  away?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  him?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Gaffney  go  with  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  way  to  the  Leoiuard  Stneet  station-house,  dM  you 
meet  another  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  officers  name?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  Ms 
majmie.  ■.  |      '  '    l    * 

Q.  What  is  it?    A.  Redmond 

Q.  Was  Gaffney  with  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Gaffney  say'  anything  in  the  presemoe  of  Redmond,  on 
the  way  to  the  station  house?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  complaimed  about  the  officer;  the 
first  officer;  about  his  not  coming  in  when  he  went  flor  him; 
he  said  that  the  officer  pushed  him  aside;  that  he  told  me  on  the 
street;  and  on  the  way  down  he  told  me  about  it;  and  wanted 
me  to  make  a  complaint  against  that  policeman  for  doing  it. 

Q.  Did  Gaffney,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  officer,  say  that 
you  ought  to  make  a  complaint  against  the  officer  who  did  not 
come  in  when  he  was  called?    A.  Yea 

Q.  This  man  with  whom  you  had  the  trouble  was  locked  up, 
was  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  came  back  toi  your  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Gaffney  came  back  to  the  place  with  you,  did  he  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did.  ' 

Q.  What  time  did  you  close?  A.  About  20  minutes  of  8 
o'clock,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Who  closed  the  place?    A.  The  porter  and  myseli 

Q.  Gaffney?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  Gaffney  sober?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  Gaffney  leave  there?  A.  He  left  about  20 
minutes  of  eight  oo*  a  quarter  of  8. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  Gaffney?  A.  I  did  not  see  him 
until  the  next  morning  in  the  Totaaba, 

Q.  And  he  was  there  in  charge  of  what  officer?  A-  In  charge 
of  Officer  Kedmond. 

Q.  The  officer  who  joined  you  on  the  way  down?  A.  Yes,  rir; 
that  officer.  \ 

Q.  And  in  whose  presence  Gaffney  said  that  you  should  make 
a  complaint  against  officer  No,  876  who  came  in?    A.  Yes^  dr. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Bansom: 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  that  you  bad  the  fight  with? 
A.  He  gave  his  name  as  William  Jackson, 

Q.  Would  you  know  him?  A.  Yes;  I  have  known  him  foi»  a 
number  of  years, 

Q.  That  is  the  name  you  have  always  known  him  by?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  name  have  you  known  him  by?  A,  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  known  by  his  real  name;  of  course,  if  you  insist  upon,  it,  I 
will  answer  and  give  his  right  name;  I  will  give  it  if  you  say  so, 
but  would  rather  not 

Q.  No,  you  need  not    A.  He  is  well  known  in  town. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  his  name?  A.  Weill,  he  did  not  want 
his  real  name  mentioned 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  He  got  the  worst  of  it?  A.  Well,  he  is  a  big  man;  he 
scratched  me  a  little  bit 

Mr.  Ransom. —  The  newspapers  gave  a  good  account  of  it,  and 
they  made  the  statement  that  you  were  the  victor,  notwithstand- 
ing you  were  the  smaller  man. 

Patrick  J.  Gaffney,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  doily  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed?  A.  At  Mr.  Dillon's  cafe,  at  the 
cforner  of  Chambers  (Street  and  Broadway. 

Q.  The  place  of  which  Mr.  Kosmack  is  the  manager?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  the  place. 

Q.  Weire  you  there  night  before  last,  at  about  a  quarter  after 
6?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  the  row  tbat  took  place  there  at  that  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  foe  an  officer?    A.  Yee>  eirv 

L    ,    .    i    186 
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Q.  Where  did  you  find  an)  officer?  A.  At  first  I  did  not  find 
any  officer  at  all. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  out  again?  A-  Yes,  sir;  and  then  I  found  an 
officer. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  find  them?  A.  About  middleway  of  the 
block,  between  Chambers  and  Reade  streets. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  I  told  him  there  was  a  row 
inside  of  the  saloon  there,  and  begged  him  to  go  in  there,  and, he 
pushed  me  back  and  said  that  he  was  talking  to  his  friend. 

Q.  Who  was  that  officer;  was  he  number  876  that  came  in? 
A.  I  don't  knotw  Ms  number  . 

Q.  Then  you  caime  baJck  to  the  saloon,  did  you?  A*  Yes,  sir; 
I  came  right  back  then. 

Q.  Then  you  went  back  with  me?    A*  Yes,  sir;  MM 

Q.  And  the  officer  also  came?    A.  Yes,  sir.  :    '    ' 

Q.  Then  did  you  go  with  Mr.  Koemack  to  the  station  house? 
A.  Yes,  sir.( 

Q.  On  your  way  down,  did  you  meet  Officer  Redman?  A.  Yes, 
«h\ 

Q.  What  did  you  say,  if  anything,  about  Mr.  Kosmaek  making 
-a  complaint  about  the  officer  who  refused  to  go  in,  in  the 
presence  of  Officer  Redmond?  A.  I  told  Mr.  Kosmack  that  he 
should  make  a  complaint  against  the  officer  as  well  as  the  other 
man., 

Q.  What  tims  did  you  close  up  there  that  night  at  Dillon's? 
A.  About  20  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  8. 
i     Q.  Were  you  sober  when  you  left  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  there?  A-  I  went  down  to  Church 
street  from  Chambers. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there?  A-  I  stood  there  waiting  for 
a  friend  of  mine. 

<£.  What  was  his  name?    A.  Edward  Walton. 
;■    <}.  How  long  did  you  wait  there?    A.  About  half  an  hour. 

<J.  What  happened  to  you  while  you  were  waiting  there?  A. 
T  was  standing  on  the  corner  and  the  officer  came  up  in  front  of 
mie, 

Q.  What  officer  was  that?  A.  Officer  Redmond  camp  in  front 
of  me,  swinging  his  clufy  and  I  was  watching  him,  and  he  said, 
"  What  are  you  looking  at  here;"  I  told  him  that  was  my  business; 
and  he  asked  me  what  I  was  looking  at  again;  and  I  told  him 
that  was  my  business  over  again;  and  with  that  he  grabbed  me 
and  turned  me  around  on  the  sidewalk;  and  I  told  him  he  had 
;no  charge  against  me,  and  he  had  no  business  to  arrest  me;  and 
ne  blowed  for  another  officer;  and  another  officer  came  ifp  and 
they  both  took  me  to  the  station^hou>se;  and  on  our  way  going 
down,  when  we  got  to  Ridge  street  and  West  Broadway,  the 
officer  who  assisted  him,  I  don't  know  his  name  or  number,  he 
f'T>CT.vo  h\:n  tr>  *^*»  nnrl  T  *viii  h-.wo  a  el~e]i  o:\  LUjl;'  lie  U  a 
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Q.  Wha*  then  happened?  A.  I  went  down  to  the  statfoa 
house  and  they  put  in  a  charge  against  me  of  drunk  and  das- 
orderly  and  disturbance;  and  I  stood  before  the  sergeant  amd  I 
asked  him  if  I  was  drunk;  and  lie  says,  " Take  Mm  down  stairs* 

Q.  Then  the  next  morning,  did  Officer  Redmond  flake  you  to 
the  Tombs?  A.  No;  not  tfce  same  officer  who  was  thiere,  who 
took  me  out;  they  pot  m»e  ki  a  ttfctle  room  there,  and  then  the 
officer  came  and  took  me  to  the  judge. 

Q.  Did  Officer  Redmond  appear  there  against  yon?    A*  Yes^ 

Q.  And  yon  were  fined  five  dollars?    A.  Yes,'  sir. 
Q.  Were  yon  drunk?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  doing  anything  on  the  corner  there^  excepft  wait4 
ing  for  your  friend?    A.  No,  sir^ 

Cfrwss-eraniinatioai  by  Mr.  Nieoll: 

Q.  Were  yon  ever  called  a  "fresh  kid"  before?  A.  Some- 
times, maybe;  not  by  a  police  officer,  though. 

Q.  You  were  never  called  a  "fresh  kid"  by  a  police  officer 
before?    A.  No., 

Q.  But  you  have  been  called  by  others  a  "fresh  kid?"  A* 
Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Ransom. —  If  the  committee  please,  I  move  seriously,  and! 
I  do  not  mean  to  move  in  any  other  way  before  this  committee^ 
or  to  make  any  proposition  or  suggestion  unless  I  mean  it,  a*wl 
I  do  now  most  seriously  move  that  you  direct  the  testimony  of 
these  two  witnesses  to  be  stricken  from  this  record;  it  has  no 
more  to  do  with  this  investigation  than  the  Declaration  of  Jhder 
pendence;  it  is  absolutely  immaterial. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  will  only  be  taken  for  what  it  is  wortfr. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  make  this  motion  before  a  committee  of  intel- 
ligent gentlemen,  fair  men,  and  men  who  will  not  allow  their 
time  to  be  taken  in  this  way. 

Senator  Cantor. —  The  tfime  has  already  been  taken,  and  thia 
is  occupying  more  time. 

Mr.  Jerome. —  Here  was  a  rough-and-tumble  fight  going  any 
right  on  Broadway,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  you  could 
not  get  an  officer  into  the  building. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  have  tried  to  adapt  myself  and  mean  to  adapt 
myself  to  the  police  of  this  inquiry,  and  the  committee  have 
allowed  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  put  up  witnesses 
on  the  stand  when  they  fr&nkly  stated  that  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  fishing  with  the  witnesses  in  order  to  get  evidence,  to  see  if 
they  could  not  in  some  way  enlighten  this  committee  in  regard 
to  the  police  department,  hence  I  made  no  objection  to  the  testi- 
mony; but,  now,  after  it  is  all  in,  it  is  *>  absurd  I  feel  it  ought 
to  go  from  thfe  record. 
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Senator  O'Connors.— The  evidence  only  tends  to  show  or  ffio 
prove  that  the  members  of  the  police  force  are  inefficient,  or  do 
not  respond  when  called  upon. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Thle  motion  is  denied. 

Earl  Werner,  being  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State^ 
duly  sworo^  testified  ajs  follows; 

'    By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  What  cx)nntryiaan  aire  yon?    K.  Austria. 

Q.  Yon  were  edmicated  in  lie  technical  schools  in  Germany  as 
a  manufacturer  of  textile  fabrics,  were  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  im  this  country?  A.  I  have  been 
here  13  years. 

Q.  When  yon  came  to  this  country,  what  business  did  yon  first 
go  into?    A.  The  wool  business. 

Q.  How  long  *ere  yoi»  in  the  wool  business?    A.  Five  yearn 

Q.  After  yon  left  the  wool  business,  what  business  did  you  go 
into?    A  The  beer  business. 

Q.  As  a  collector  for  breweries?  A.  As  collector  and  a  keeper 
of  saloon,  too. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  a  saloon?    A.  In  Essex  street. 

Q.  Whereabouts?  f '  A  No.  119. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  a  saloon  there?  A.  About  six 
months. 

Q.  Then  what  business  did  youfgo  into?  A  I  did  not  have 
anything  to  go  into  for  a  long  time;  I  got  into  trouble  with  the 
district  attorney's  office. 

Q.  And  the  result  of  your  trouble  with  the  district  ajbtoirney^s 
office  was,  that  you  were  sent  to  State's  prison  for  seven  years? 
A-  Yes,  sir;  to  Sing  Sing. 

Q.  And  when  you  had  served  yonr  term  and  came  out,  what 
did  you  do?    A  I  went  right  down  to  Delancey  street. 
>    Q.  Where?    A  To  No.  6  Delancey  street 

IQ.  What  did  yon  do  there?    A  Kept  a  house. 
Q.  A  honse  of  prostitution?    A  Called  a  lady  boardirLg-hjonsei 
Q.  It  was  a  house  of  prostitution,  was  it  not?    A  It  was. 
■*    Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  that  house  there?    A  Until  Novem- 
ber. 

4    Q.  When  did  you  go  into  it?    A  In  Janjusary.  V 

%    Q.  In  January  of  what  year?    A  Januiary,  1893. 
I    Q.  And  yon  kepft  it  until  November,  1893?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  business  did  you  go  into?    A  I  didn't  go  iota 
anything;  since  that  time  I  am  in  the  real  estate  business  mofw. 
Q.  Did  you  not  hjave  a  saloon  after  that?    A.  No,  sir,     ->- 
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Q.  DM  yon  not  have  a  saloon  at  Ninety-fifth,  street?    31  I  had 
a  saloon  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  At  the  same  tame  yon  had  a  saloon  at  Ninety-fifth  street? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  yon  were  ait  No.  6  DeJancy  street,  of  whom  did  yoro 
rent:  that  house?    A,  Of  Mr.  Blatt 

Q.  Do  yoni  know  the  booses  Nos.  8,  10,  12,  14  and  16  Delano 
street?    A.  Yes,  sir.  „  i  i 

Q.  You  knew  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  all  of  them,  houses  of  prostitution?  A.  Every- 
one of  them. 

Q.  Did  they  all  belong  to  Mr.  Black?  A.  All  belonged  to  Mr. 
Black. 

Q.  What  rent  did  you  pay  for  your  house?  A.  We  had  to  pay 
him  $140  a  month;  we  only  get  $70  now. 

Q.  How  many  girls  did  you  have  in  that  house?    A.  Six  girls, 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  house  was  it,  what  was  the  price  there?  A* 
I  suppose  it  was  a  dollar  and  a  two-dollar  boose. 

Q.  Was  it  a  dollar,  or  a  two-dollar  house?  A.  We  had  no  fixed 
price. 

Q.  Weie  you  at  No.  6  Delancey  street  when  Captain  Deveiy 
became  captain  of  that  pneciniot?    A.  Yes,  s&r. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  captain  of  that  precinct  before  yon 
saw  him?    A.  He  was  there  aibout  three  days. 

Q.  Where  did  yousee  him?    A.  He  came  to  the  house. 

Q.  He  came  to  Now  6  Delaneey  street,  dfid  he?  A.  Yesi,  sir,  he 
came  to  No.  6. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  it  that  he  came  there?  A.  It  was 
at  night  when  he  came. 

Q.  Abont  what  time  in  the  evening?  A.  About  nine  tf  clocks 
between  nSme  and  ten. 

Q.  Was  he  in  citizen's  clothes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  alone?    A.  No;  he  had  his  wardman. 

Q.  Which  one?    A.  Mr.  Gleimon. 

Q.  What  did  Oajpfcafin  Devery  say  to  yon,  and  what  did  you  say 
to  Captain  Deveijy,  and  what  was  done  at  thiat  house  that  night? 
A.  The  first  thing  when  he  came  in  he  said,  "What  is  that  Hg 
dog  doing  there?  "  I  had  a  bag  dog  there  and  I  was  afraid  that 
somebody  had  made  a  complaint  about  it,  as  being  wOd  and  he 
sat  down,  and  he  says,  "This  is  the  waraman,,,  he  said. 

Q.  PoimKmg  to  Glennon?  A.  Yes,  sir; u  and  I  want  yon  to  know 
whatever  he  says  is  right." 

Q.  Did  he  say  who  he  was?  A  He  said  first,  "I  am  the  cap- 
tain;" "I  am  the  captain,  and  this  is  the  wardmain;  whatever 
hie  says  I  want  yon  to  do;  whiaitever  he  says  is  all  righk* 
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Q.  WWaif  else  was  said?  A.  He  saw  a  clcset  o^pen  wlffi  some 
wine  and  liquors  in  it,  and  lie  said,  ''  What  are  you  doing  with. 
((Wesa?"  I  said,  "Thiat  fe  for  my  private  use;"  then  lie  went 
away;  lie  did  not  mention  any  thing  about  any  money  to  me. 

Q.  Did  he  take  a  drink  therte  before  he  went?  A-  I  offered  him 
a  drink,  but  I  am  not  smre  whether  he  had  a  drink  or  not;  I  guess 
we  had  a  drink,  but  I  am  not  siure;  at  least  we  had  a  smoke. 

Q.  Did  you  aee  Oaptai$  Devery  after  that?  A-  I  did  not  see 
bJkm  any  more, 

Q.  Did  you  see  Glennom  aifter  that?  A.  Oh,  yes*  Grlennotn  was 
there  the  next  day  already. 

Q.  Did  Glenoon  come  to  your  house  the  next  diay?  A.  He  did 
not  ooane  there;  he  come  down  to  Fenstera 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  there?    A.  Yes,  sir,  in  Grand  street 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  meet  G-lennon,  after  you  saw  Deyery 
that  night?    A.  The  first  was  the  next  day  in  the  srtution-house. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
,    Q.  About  what  time  of  the  day?    A-  In  the  afternoon* 

Q.  Did  you  see  Gfennon  there?  A.  He  was  there  in  hka  prfrate 
gffice,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  wttetf  ftm  said  to  GLennon? 

i        By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  fcy  ajipodntment  to  meet  Wbn  In  We  sftft&os*- 
lwu»e?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  day  after  the  captain  was  titere?  A,  Yes,  sir;  I  said 
1  would  be  aroamd  tJonmorrow* 

i       By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Glennon  a*  <ffiat  interview,  and 
what  did  Glemmon  say  to  yon?  A.  Glennon  said  the  price  is 
f600  now. 

Q.  What  did  yofu  say?    A.  I  said,  lit  only  used  to  be  500. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said  he  couldn't  help  it;  that 
was  the  pricey  $600. 

Q.  Well,  go  on?  A.  So  he  didn-t  get  the  money  that  day; 
fce  had  to  wait  two  days  longer,  and  then  he  got  $300. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  him  that  you  did  not  have  the  money?  A> 
I  said  that  I  could  not  pay  Mm  at  once,  until  I  got  some  money, 
and  I  would  hare  it  inside  of  three  days. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?    A.  He  was  satisfied. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  appointment  where  you  would  meet  Mm? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  you  would  meet  him?  A.  In  the  sta- 
tion-house again. 


Q.  Then,  three  days  afterward^  you  went  to  the  station-nouse? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  sent  some  one  down. 

Q.  Who  did  you  send  down?  A.  I  don't  want  to  give  his 
■aine;  he  is  a  relative  of  mine,  and  I  want  to  try  and  keep  him 
away;  he  will  come  and  testify  if  necessary;  of  course,  Glennon 
can  not  deny  that  he  got  it. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  him  to  the  station-bouse?    A.  I  did  no(L 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any,  money  to  take  to  the  station-house? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  him?    A.  Three  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Was  this  man  interested  with  you  in  the  place-  A  No, 
he  was  not  interested. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Glennon  after  that  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  money?  A.  After  that  he  got  $100, 
anid  flOO   and  $100   again. 

Q.  How  long  after  that?  A,  He  got  the  whole  money  inside 
of  one  month. 

By  Chlairman  Lexowt 

Q.  Did  Glennon,  when  you  saw  him  tfce  i*ext  time,  admit 
that  he  had  received  the  $300?  A.  That  was  understood,  any* 
how;  he  did  not  say  anything;  if  he  had  not  got  the  money,  he 
would  ha/ve  asked  at  once,  hefore  he  asked  before. 

Q.  When  yoni  paid  hiim  the  rest,  did  you  say  anything  abourt 
that  making  up  the  $600?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  n<?t  say  to  you  then  that  he  had  not  received  the 
$300?    A.  No,  sir 

Q.  When  you  said  that  made  op  the  $600,  did  he  acquiesce  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  After  thiis  man  had  gone  to  the  station-house  with  $$00 
how  long  was  it  before  you,  yourself,  saw  Glennon  again?  A. 
About  a  week. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him?    A.  I  met  him  in  a  saloom. 

Q.  You  met  hhn  in  whose  saloon?  A.  Schiller's  saloon,  the 
corner  of  Christie  and  Delancey  streets. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  that?    A.  Night 

Q.  What  talk  did  you  have  with  Glennon?  A.  We  didut 
talk  anything,  except  the  business  was  slow;  I  was  not  doing 
any  business. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  money?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  said  your  business  was  slow?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?    A.  He  said  it  was  slow  everywhere 
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<$.  Sow  fang  alter  that  did  jon  see  fim  again?  X.  I  dHn*ti 
tea  him  for  a  long  time  again. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  toy  money  yourself  after  that?  A.  No; 
I  sent  the  money  down;  he  got  his  $600  in  full. 

Q.  You  sent  lie  money  down  by  this  man  whoae  name  you 
do  not  want  to  give?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  sent  him  three  times,  eaieh  time  $100?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  the  first  time  $300. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  how  much  it  was  to  be  a  month? 
A.  Fifty  dollars  every  month;  that  was  understood. 

Q.  Did  yoiu  even  give  any  of  that  money  to  GHenmon?  A.  I 
sent  it  to  him. 

Q.  Every  month?  A.  Yes,  sir;  until  last  mouth,  when  we  had 
to  close  on  account  of  Barkhturat 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  said  you  gave  Mm  tike  $50  a  momfth;  yon  say,  ttOf 
worse,  that  was  understood; "  what  do  you  mean  by  " Of  course, 
that  is  understood  ?*    A.  Tfaiat  we  had  to  pay  $50  every  month. 

Q.  Do  yoru  mean  that  it  applied'  not  only  to  you,  but  to  every- 
one in  the  business?    A.  To  everyone. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  fact?  A.  I  knew  that  fact  and  that 
eveityone  had  to  pay  the  same 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  Does  not  the  committee  think,  in  the  case  of  em 
ejMxmviet,  that  the  rule  of  excluding  hearsay  testimony  might 
be  adopted  with  propriety. 

By  Senator  Saxiton: 

Q.  Was  there  any  talk  between*  you  Mid  GHenmon  about  yorar 
paying  $50  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir;  before  that 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  timie  that  you  and  he  had  talked  the 
matter  over,  when  the  matter  of  $600  was  talked  over?  A.  No; 
we  so  understood]  the  $50. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  by  j<m  op  Gieimon?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
$50  had  to  be  paid. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  GHennon,  personally,  any  money  what- 
ever?   A.  No;  I  sent  it  down. 

Q.  Every  time  you  sent  it  down?    Al  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Saxton. —  I  thfek,  Mr.  Jerome,  you  will  haw  to  find 
<mt  by  whom  he  sent  it. 

Mr.  Jerome. —  I  know  the  man  whose  name  he  does  not  want 
to  mention.    I  think  I  can  supply  that. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Get  from1  the  witness  whether  or  not  he 
met  GMennon  afterwards*  and  Glennom  told  hfra  tha*  he  had 
received  it 
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Q.  After  the  last  $  100  that  yom  sent,  how  long  was  it  before 
you  saw  Gnleimon?    A.  It  might  be  two  otr  three  weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Grlennon  about  this 
money  that  had  beien  paid  to  Mm?  A.  Yes,  sdr;  he  said  every- 
thing was  all  righ*  now. 

Q.  That  hie  had  received  the  money?  A.  TJes,  $&•  tha£  he  had 
received  everythtag. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Ask  him  for  the  conversation  that  passed 
between  them. 

Q.  W*  jve  was  this  that  yon  had  this  conversation  withl  him, 
that  he  had  received  everything?  A.  That  was  in  the  saloon 
at  Delanoey  and  Gbratopher  streets. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Glennon,  and  what  did  Glemnoai  say  to 
you?  A.  I  said,  "Mr.  Glennon,  you  have  got  everything  now; 
you  are  stttisfied; "  and  he  says,  "Yes,  but  ycm  knerw  that  is  not 
my  money." 

Q.  What  did  he  say  further?  A.  That  is  all,  he  says,  "It  is 
mofc  my  money,"  and  I  says,  "  It  is  rough  that  w*  should  pay  |50 
besides  that,  when  business  is  so  slow. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said,  "We  cod  mot  help  it,  yon 
must  not  thank  the  money  belongs  to  me.* 

Q.  Did  yon  ask  him  wttose  nwney  it  was?  A.  He  did  'not  tell 
me. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him?    A-  I  <Hd  not  ask  him, 

Q.  Did  he  say  whose  money  it  was?  A*  He  only  said  thteut  the 
money  was  not  foa*  himself. 

Q.  Was  he  willing  to  make  any  abatement  on  the  $ 50  a  month, 
because  business  was  hard?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  dfid  this  payment  of  $50  a  month  go  on  there  a£ter 
Captain  Devery  came?    A.  He  only  had  been  there  three  moauths. 

Q.  T^en  for  three  months  it  went  <m?  "  A.  Yes,  sair;  because  we 
had  to  close  them  on  account  of  Parkhurst 

Q.  During  this  time  that  Captain  Devery  was  there,  was  there 
amy  trouble  in  the  predict  about  Dr.  Parkhurst?  A.  We  never 
hiad  any  trouble,  but  we  had'  a  tip  once  in  a  while  to  close. 

Q.  That  was  when  the  Parkburet  matter  was  going  on?    A. 
•  Yes,  sir.  r 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  tap?  A,  Some  cfctjizen;  I  don't  know, 
some  of  the  little  politicians  going  around. 

Q.  Did  not  you  get  the  tftp,  every  afternoon,  whether  jaa  were 
to  keep  open  that  night  or  not?  A.  Yes  sdr;  we  got  the  tip 
about  three  or  four  o'clock. 

Q.  Every  day?  A.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  not  every  day,  but 
sometimes  fan*  or  five  right  along;  he  would  say, "  Yon  don't  need 

L.  187 
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$o  dtosfe  you*  house  to  nSgih^  but  be  canefedj  <km?i  let  strange  -a 
in* 

By  (Airman  lextfwt 

Q.  Who  gave  you  that  tap?    A.  I  could  not  ten  you* 

X\.  Do  you>  know  whether  he  was  caueated  with  the  police 
'  department?  A-  I  know  he  was  a  man  around  there;  I  dont 
3tnow  how  the  came  to  do  it,  but  be  use  to  ooine  and  give  ms  the 
tip;  he  was  a  man  out  of  work. 

Q.  Was  he  the  man  that  you  fitrst  saw?  A*  No,  sjir;  it  was 
always  the  same  man. 

Q.  Not  the  wurdman?  A.  No,  it  was  no  official;  it  was  a 
plain  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whietiher  he  was  coamecfted  with  ihe  station- 
lura&e,  or  laying  around  thart:  station-'lttraBe  by  dayf  UL  I  never 
«arw  him. 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  You  kept  that  house  open  while  Captain,  Devery  was  theite^ 
#or  three  mjonrths?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  guess  it  must  be  three  montJiA 
for  in  November  I  closed. 

Q.  Why  did  you  close?  A.  We  had  to  close,  becajuse  we  could 
not  afford  to  pay  such  rent 

Q.  The  police  did  not  close  you  then?  A.  The  poMLce  did  not 
cjlose  us,  but  they  gave  v&  a  tip  to  close  it  anyhow,  until  forth*** 
adders. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  that?    A*  The  same  fellow. 

Q.  Told  you  to  shut  up,  until  you  got  further  orders?  A.  Yes, 
rir. 

Q.  Then  you  went  out  .of  business?  A.  We  wtajted  for  two  or 
tfiree  weeks,  and  sia*w  that  it  was  no  usse  of  paying  the  next 
month's  rent,  so  we  went  out 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  that  house  when  you  bought  it?    A- 
The  house  at  that  time  cost  $3,500. 

Q.  About  the  furniture,  what  was  that  worth?  A.  Not  over 
|800. 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  it  was  ptaM  for  the  tra.de?  A.  Ye®,  sir;  for 
the  good  will. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Did  you  pay  $750  for  the  three  months? 
business  that  you  did  there?  A.  We  had  to  pay  that;  but  we 
did  not  expect  that  we  would  have  to  be  closed  up  in  three 
moaiUhja. 

Q.  The  fact  is,  you  padd  $750  f or  police  pnoteetion  in  that  time? 
AL  Yes,  sir;  but  it  wa»  supposed  to  be  for  one  year. 
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Q.  Did  yon  hare  any  conversation  about  Wait,  as  to  the  lengfli 
of  tame  that  this  $600  Mcenise  fee  would  coyer?  A.  No;  bemuse 
they  never  came  back  and  asked  about  it;  the  sarnie  captain 
never  goes  back  for  it  the  second  time. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  tall  this?  A.  I  know  that  from  experi- 
ence before. 

Q.  You  had  had  previous  experience?    A!.  Yes,- sir. 

Q.  Under  other  captains?  A.  I  did  mot  have  it,  brat  flhe  lafly 
that  I  had  the  house  from;  she  haid  hiad  it;  bat  I  don't  want  to 
bring  her  in  here;  I  have  northing  to  do  with  other  capstans;  the 
other  captains  have  done  juist  the  same  thing,  but  that  is  not  my 
business;  it  was  not  wiffii  mie. 

Q.  It  was  not  with  you,  you  say?  A.  No;  I  am  only  talking 
about  Captain  Devery. 

Q.  You  say  that  other  captains  had  done  the  same  thing;  that 
you  know  of  other  captains  hiafving  carded  it  on?  A-  Yes;  I 
know  there  have  been  two  captains  befone. 

Q.  What  are  their  names? 

Mr,  BaasonL — Is  not  this  testimony  only  what  flhls  woman 
told  Mm? 

The  Witness. — Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  anyMng  abbu*  it  yomself?  A.  No*  fliast 
is  with  her;  it  is  not  my  business;  I  only  tell  what  I  know. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  He  heard  all  thJs  from  the  woman  beforehand 
I  do  not  think  that  this  cominSftbee  intends  to  allow  that  to  stand. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  seems  to  be  a  pretty  well  un&erstood 
thing  between  these  keepers  and  the  police. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  The  committee  does  not  intend  to  allow  the  wit- 
ness to  give  testimony  of  what  some  other  person  has  told  hirn^ 
does  »t?  | 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Not  fotr  the  puirpose  of  fixing  a  fact;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  names  of  witnesses  who  mtght  be 
accessible  to  this  committee,  as  the — 

Mr.  Ransom. — I  have  no  objection  to  that,  if  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  evidence  to  inquire  as  to  the  names  of  other  wit- 
nesses, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  those  witnesses  here,  but  if  it 
Is  to  sustain  the  general  charge,  I  think  it  ought  not  to  go  in. 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  this  precinct,  keeping  a  bouse 
at  No.  6  Delancey  street,  before  Captain  Devery  came  in  tike 
precinct?  A-  I  can  not  say;  I  only  know  it  was  from  January 
to  November. 

Q.  What  other  captains  were  there  before  Captain  Deveiy? 
A  I  do  not  remember. 
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Q.  Do  yon  remember  Captain,  Cross  being  there?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  was  there. 

Q.  And  he  had  a  wardman  by  the  name  of  Smiiith?  A.  I  did 
not  know  him. 

Q.  ]>o  you  not  krtow  th'at  there  was  wardman  by  the  name 
of  Smith?    A.  I  heard  so,  but  I  do  not  know  him. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  Smith?    A.  I  might  have  seen  him, 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  Smith  at  your  house  at  No.  6  Delancey 
street?    A.  T  am  not  positive  aboiet  that 

Q.  Do  not  let  ns  hacve  a  misxmderstam^foig  about  this  matter 
at  all.  The  protection  that  this  committee  extends  to  ywi  is, 
so  far  as  yon  are  telling  the  truth,  and  no  further.  You  saw 
the  man  Smith  at  your  house  in  Delaneey  street^  did  you  n*xt? 
A.  No,  sir;  he  was  there  before — 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  in  the  stareet?  A.  No>  sir;. I  Md  you 
bo  before,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  wife  Smith;  Smith  was  a 
gentleman,  I  told  you  that;  tha*  I  had  BSoBring  to  So  wifli  Mm. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  say  that  Smith  was  a  gentttaiiaB?  iAL  Ofaai  fa  \stitofc 
I  heard. 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  Was  not  Captain  Cross  captain  of  the  prectac^  during 
a  part  of  the  time  that  you  ran  this  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Captain  McLaughlin  there?    Al  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  his  wardman?  A,  I  had  nofchinig  to  do  witk 
him. 

Q.  Do  you  fonow  his  name?    A.  I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  go  in  that  house?    A.  In  January. 

Q.  Did  yow  see  amy  poUaeanen  in  reference  to  it?  A.  Yoo  must 
understand  that  when  I  came  in  the  house  it  was  opened  sOreaxiy. 

Q.  When  you  went  into  the  bouse,  did  you  see  any  policeman  in 
reference  to  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  ran  daring  all  the  titme,  until  Devery  came  without 
seeing  a  policeman?    A.  Yes,  sin 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  succeeded  to  the  protection  thart:  the  bouse  was 
receiving  under  the  old  praprietaiBlnp?    A,  Yes,  sir; 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  Did  you  pay  each;  month?    A.  Yea,  air;  I  did. 
Q.  Who  did  you  pay?    A.  I  paid  it  to  the  wardman. 
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Ql  Each  month?    A.  Ye®,  sir;  |50  each  month; 

Q.  And  you  sent  it  by  tfife  mail,  whose  name  you  do  not  wish 
to  mention)?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  sent  it  to  the  stattotu-boiuse?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  be  paid  to  the  wardanan?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aaid  part  of  that  %ne  Smith  was  waj?3man?    A*  Yefl|,  ste 

Q.  And  part  of  ihe  time  Captain  McLaughlin's  wardman  was 
there?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remeirKbep  Ms  name?  A.  No;  we  had  two  captains 
in  that  year. 

Q.  During  this  time  did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  Gerry 
Society?    A.  That  was  long  before. 

Q.  Wherd  was  that?    A.  That  was  over  a  year  before. 

Q.  Whereabouts  was  that?    A.  In  6  Delaocey  street 

Q.  Was  that  adjusted  and  arranged?  A,  Mr.  Roeseh  settled 
the  whole  thing. 

Q.  How  much  did  yofu  pay  to  have  Mr.  Roeseh  settle  the  whole 
thing?    A.  13iat  cost  $1,400. 

Q.  Who  was  th£  attorney  for  all  these  houses  through  there? 
A-  There  was  only  one  attorney  for  all  those  houses,  ami  that 
was  Senator  Roeseh. 

Q.  Was  there  an  officer  there  by  the  namse*  of  Ringler  on  that 
post?    A.  Yes,  sky 

Q.  He  was  there  when  you  came  back  from  State's  prison?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Ringler  know  you  had  been  in  trouble?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  procure  Ringlets  transfer?  A.  A  friend  of  mine 
went  to  Senator  Roeseh  aaid  he  told  Senator  Roesch  — 

Q.  Nevesr  mind  what  he  said;  you  seat  a  friend  to  Mr.  Roesch, 
did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that  waa  Ringler  transferred'?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
was  transferred  to  Houston  street 

<J.  Did  y<m  request  Ms  transfer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  make  the  request?  A.  To  Senator 
Boesch. 


By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  were  the  grounds  of  his  removal?  X  I  came  from 
Sing  Sing  and  I  did  not  want  anybody  to  know  that  I  had  been 
there,  and  he  was  tide  only  man  in  this  precinct  who  did  know  it 

1        By  Se&otor  O'Connor: 

Q.  B&  you  tell  Mr.  Roesch  the  kind  of  business  that  you  were 
engaged  in?    A.  I  guess  he  knew  it 
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Q.  Do  you  Snow  whether  hfc  knew  it  or  not?  X.  Sure,  he 
knows  lite  had  the  <3erry  case. 

«3  He  had  Hue  Geiry  caser  involving  the  same  proposition? 
A.  Ye*»  sftr.) 

Q.  TSie  Gewy  ease  aigiaattisfc  you?  A.  The  tikne  I  was  in  jail; 
yes  air. 

Q.  Wha*  m*e  the  Gesry  case?  A*  A  girl  was  there  who 
e&edmeti  to  be  under  16  years. 

Q.  Was  it  a  etnoge  of  abduction? 

Senator  <yOaano*< — What  was  this  cfearge  thiat  hie  paid  $1,40Q 
to? 

Mr.  Jerome. —  That  was  a  charge  in  reference  to  a  girl  being 
under  16  years  of  age. 

The  Wittess.— Of  thaft  $1,400,  Senator  Boesch  got  $500. 

Q.  Was  Ma?.  Boesch  your  oomnsel?  A.  Not  my  counsel;  the 
lady  who  was  there  before  I  came  in;  the  lady  who  kept  the 
house  before  I  came  in  th)ere;  I  ondy  caanle  in  in  JairaiaEy. 

Q.  Were  you  toed  $500.  and  did  Mr.  Koesch  get  $  S0&*  A, 
Yes.  sir  J 

Q.  Whto  got  the  rest?    A.  I  guess  the  lawyer,  Ma  Iievy* 

Q.  Did  you  go  right  in  the  saame  business  again?  A.  1  was 
bo*  in  the  business  them. 

By  Mr.  Jerome*' 

Q.  When  was  it  that  Mr.  Devery  (Same  into  thiat  precinct?  A. 
I  can  not  tell  you  the  exatet  date;  but  it  must  be  three  months; 
because  in  November  I  dosed. 

Q.  "Chen  he  eame  in  in  about  August,  1893?  A.  It  must  be 
•bowfc  Augnst,  189& 

Q.  Wfaat  captains  did  you  have  there  before  that?  A.  I  do 
not  remember  the  maime;  I  think  it  wiais  Captain  MeiLaughlin.. 

Q.  Do  you  not  reooileot  Captain  Cross  being  there?  A*.  Y£s, 
air;  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  hi*u,  . 

Q.  Was  Captain  CaesMy  there?    A.  He  was  thie$re  long  before. 

Q.  Whale  Captains  MdLaughlm  and  Cfgiss  were  there,  did 
these  payment**  go  on  the  same  way,  every  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  send  there  this  man?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  sent  him  to  the  station-house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  main  breaking  a  gl&sis  in  your  door 
one  night?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  three  policemen  coming  Nin  off  of  the  Bowery?  A. 
Yes,  sor.  ' 

Q.  What  happened  tfttieaa;  what  $Ld  you  do  to  the  policemen? 
JAL  One  from  the  Bowery  came  in,  and  he  had  no  right  to  coone 
mg  from  tine  Bowery  on  this  stfcee*,  and  hie  made  a  big  bluff; 
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he  wanted  to  (have  us  aarcstel;  he  took  his  paper  out,  and  put 
some  names  down,  and  one  of  the  other  policemen  from  DelaaK^y 
street  said,  "Never  mind,  we  will  let  thait  go*;  that  is  ail  rlg!ht>* 
and  I  gave  Mm  $3,  and  he  cam^  badk  afterward  and  said,  *  What 
do  you  take  me  for,"  and  I  said,  "  You  keep  that  for  yourself 
and  I  gave  Mm  $6  mione,  and  that  made  $9  tSrat  I  gave  Mia. 

<J.  That  was  $3  apiece?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  A&d  then  lie  left?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

%  And  no  complaint  was  made?  A*  Yes,  sir;  I  told  him, 
"I  dofftft  knew  why  I  'should  pay  you  every  time  you  come  in 
here,  M  we  play  for  our  posoteciiion." 

Q.  What  (Kd  lie  say?    A.  He  said  he  didn;t  get* any  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  kmow  these  officers?  A.  I  don't  knioiw  their  name% 
but  I  know  the  fellows. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  saloon  last  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whene  did  you  have  that?  A.  At  Nkiety-Mai  street,  om 
the  Goranes*  <xf  Columbus  avenue, 

Q.  Bow  long  after  you  opened  and  ran  that  saloon,  did  yon 
get  yofaff  litaense?    A.  I  guess  it  took  mie  two  or  three  weeka 

Q.  So  you  ran  it  fcwr  two  or  three  weeks  without  a  license?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  running  that  saloion  without  a  lksense,  did!  any  police 
d&cer  came  to  your  place?    A.  The  wardman  did. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?  A.  I  dont  kiwow  hfaf  name;  there  is 
only  one  wardanaai  there,  I  think. 

Q.  Whart:  precinct  is  that?  A.  Captain  Murphy's  precinct;  I 
don't  know  the  number. 

Q.  Captain  Murphy's  waaxlman  came  to  yewi?    A.  Yes,  str. 

Q.  What  diM  the  wapdmau  say  to  you?  A.  He  said  he  was 
sent  ai*>und  to  make  me  close  Use  house;  somebody  ttent  Mm, 
tout  he  would  not  repwt  me,  if  I  made  it  all  right;  I  dad  nOjt 
have  mwch  money  but  I  gave  hkn  $5. 

Q ,  What  did  he  say  to  you>?  A.  He  said,  u  It  is  all  right;  * 
and  I  said,  ul  will  try>aa*d  get  a  license  next  Monday,  or  in  a 
few  days.  ! 

<i.  Did  he  come  there  more  than  omce?  A-  The  next  time 
he  sent  another  man  ajrcu&d.  -        ' 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  man?  A.  Another  wafrdmaai,  I  guess 
it  was;  they  must  have  two. 

Q.  What  did  he  s&y?  A.  I  did  not  give  him  anytSbing;  I  said, 
u  I  am  getting  tired  of  it;  you  can  dio  ycrar  worst;  my  license 
is  before  the  boamd  of  excase,  and  M  I  can  not  get  it,  ft  is  not 
Bay  f antfe*  < 

Q.  Whait  then  happened?    A.  The  tost  wardmam  caaaae  back  in. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  him?    A.  1  gave  fe&n  only  $3  that 
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Q.  Wliat  did  lie  da?  KL  He  said  tie  was  sartfefiad!  again,  bat 
hue  came  in  and  had  a  bottle  of  champagne. 

Q.  Did  he  $ay:  top  it?    A,  He  dad  not  pay  for  it 

Q.  Did  lie  coma  in  again'?  A.  He  came  in  a  second  time  and 
bad  another  bottle  of  champagne,  after  two  hours. 

,Q.  Did  he  pay  tor  that?    A*  No^  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  eorBier  of  the  wardmen  after  that?  rJL  I 
s&w  them  a  few  days  after  thiat^  bfurt  I  did  not  give  them  anything. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  them  anything  after  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cantor. —  How  many  wardmen  are  there  in  a  pcecinct? 

Mr.  Jerome. — Two* 

Q.  You  went  to  the  excise  board  to  get  your  license,  dad  you? 
A.  Yes>  sir.  j 

Q.  Who  did  jaa  see  down  there?  A.  I  went  to  George  Kranse>s. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyome  connected'  with  the  excise  department? 
A.  I  was  introduaed  to  some  parties,  and  they  said  the  beat 
thing  would  be  to  spend  a  few  dollars.  , 

Q.  Did  yotu  spend  anything  with  tihemtf    A.  I  spent  $34J 

Q.  On  champagno?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  connected  with  the  excise  department  there? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  some  were  there,  but  I  did  not  know  them. 

Q.  While  you:  were  nmnin^  this  saloon;  wittwmt  a  license,  did 
you  see  an  exxise  inspector  by  the  name  of  Greent?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  came  there.  '  ^    "~~"     ~' 

Q.  What  did  he  say?    A.  He  wanted  sotaae  money/* 

jQ.  What  did  he  get?  A.  I  gave  fciim  ?3;  I  told  him,  "I  can 
not  give  you  any  mere  now;  come  aaxaund.  some  other  time;* 
so  he  gave  me  his  card  for  his  private  boraiae,  and  told  me  to 
send  ham  around  some  bottles  of  brandy. 

Q.  Did  you  send  him  around  any  brandy?    A.  I  did1  not 

Q.  Did  you  see  Insfpeotor^Grreen  again  after  that?  A.  Yes^  Sjj&r; 
he  was  there,  afterwards.  , 

Q.  Before  you  got  your  license?    A.  Yes,  sin 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  wfrth  Mm  then?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  .told  him  I  had  forgotten  to  send  the  bottles  of  hriandy 
around  to  his  house.  ! 

Q.  DM  you  give  him  any  money  the  second  time  thajfc  he  caame? 
A.  Yes:  $2. 

Q.  Did  you  send  hSm  anything  then?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  send  him  anything  at  any  time,  then?  HI 
No,  sir.  } 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  again?    A.  Onoe  more  I  saw  himi. 

Q.  Was  that  before  you  got  your  license?  Ai  Yes;  before  I 
got  my  license. 

Q.  What  happened  them?  A.  I  toJd  him  I  would  give  him 
something  the  next  week,  but  I  was  sure  that  I  would  have  my 
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lionise  by  the  next  week,  amd  when  I  had  ft,  whan  I  had  my 
license,  he  dM  not  come  again. 

Q.  When  you  came  back  from."  Europe  the  secoaid  time,  jsm 
bought  a  concert  hall  at  119  Essex  street,  did  yon  not  ?  A.  Tes^ 
sir;  at  119  Essex  street. 

Q.  How  long  dM1  you  run  that?    A.  About  six  months. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  excise  inspectors  there  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  #id,  one  day;  I  am  not  sure  of  his  name;  I  guessl  it 
was  Mr.  Morris. 

Q.  What  happesied  between  you  then  ?  A.  He  squeezed  me 
like  a  lemon;  he  was  the  meanest  fellow  I  ever  saw;  I  gave  him 
money  and  money  again;  I  could  not  tell  you  how  much;  one 
liiirte  he  came  in  and  wanted  to  send  a  letter  to  the  board  of 
excise  thaft  I  was  no  citizen,  and  had  no  license,  and  that  he 
would  have  me  arrested;  and  he  told  me  to  come  down  in,  a  cigar 
store  in  Broome  street 

Q.  Where  was  that  ?  A.  I  don't  know  now,  bait  I  have  been 
there,  and  he  says,  "  If  I  am  not  there  iri  that  <cigas*  store,  drop 
an  envelope  and  put  the  stuff  in*  it.* 

Q.  Did  you)  go  there  to  the  cigar  stare  ?    A.  I  was  these. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Morris  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  met  him  on«e. 

Q.  How  many  tames  did  you  meet  Moffcis  altogether  ?  Ai.  He 
used  to  come  three  times  every  week,  aaad  he  used  to  come  in 
with  a  friend,  one  of  these  bums>  aaad  never  pay  for  a  drink. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  give  Mm  money  ?  A  Six  or 
seven  or  eight  times. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  1pm  at  a  time  ?  A.  Five  dollars 
and  $8. 

Q.  What  d£d  you  give  it  to  him  for  ?  A.  I  had  a  singing 
place  there,  and  he  used  to  make — he  wanted  to  make  me  some 
trouble;  my  license  was  all  right,  but  he  said,  "I  wiH  dose  yonr 
stage;  I  will  report  jomf  he  says.  "You  know  I  can  do  a  good 
deal  if  I  make  a  report  that  it  is  afl  right** 

By  Senator  SaxfcwK 

Q.  Was  this  an  exeise  inspector?    A.  Yes,  sir; 
Q.  What  was  his  name  ?    A.  Green,. 

By  Mr,  Jerome:  v 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  Salvation  Army  wh&le 
running  that  place  in  Defcancy  street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  was  that?  A.  They  came  in  one  night,  and!  knelt 
down  and  began  to  pray,  and  I  went  im  and  turned  the  gas  down 
in  the  room.  ' 

Q.  What  then  happened  ?    A.  They  had  to  go,  hut  titagr  wwrt 
to.  the  startaotn-house  and  made  a  GoaupLaint. 
L.  188     ' 
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Q.  Did  jm  b$q J&ie  <^>fcaii|.  after  that?  £L  Noj  Be  sen*  arotmfl 
and  bejw^;^:&8t  fifing  was  — 

Q.  Who  did  he  send  around  ?  A.  He  ©eat  the  ward  man 
araun<L 

Q.  Who  was  he  ?  A.  I  am  not  sruire  whether  it  was  Gtfennon 
or  somebody  else;  anyhow,  he  sent  around  and  said  the  beat 
thing  would  be  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Salvation  Army, 
because  they  might  kick  too  much;  be  said,  "Let  thiem.  come  in 
thief  next  time  and  be  nice  to  them  and  qudet  to  them,  and  let 
them  g©  oca  and  they  will  then  go  oat;  that  is  the  best  way  "  and 
ttaasfc  is  whaifc  we  done  after  that 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  pay  any  money  to  any  police 
officer  besides  what  you  have  tesSAed  to  yourself  ?  A.  I  did  not, 
except  what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  When  you  bad  your  saloon  la#t  year,  do  j<m  remember 
giving  some  money  to  a  wiardmaai  in  an  enevelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  that  ?    A.  Ten  dollars. 

Q.  Waa  thai  one  of  C&ptain  Murphy's  ward  men  ?  A.  I  guess 
It  was  the  captain, 

Q.  You  give  it  to  the  captain  himself  ?  A.  The  captain  him- 
self; he  wa,s  in  my  saloon, 

Q.  CJaptain  MuTphy  came  to  your  saloon  at  Ninety-fifth  street 
and  what  avenue  ?    A.  (Mum&ua  m&me. 

Q.  Whatt  did  he  say?  A.  The  wardmaoi  told  mie  in  fee  after- 
aiooij,  that  the  captain  would  be  around  to-night  and  that  1 
wonild  do  better  to  make  it  all  right,  as  I  djid  molt  hajve  my 
license  yet. 

Q  That  was  before  you  had  your  license?  A.  Yes*,  sir;  because 
if  I  had  a  license  I  woudd  not  give  him  anything. 

Q.  What  time  did.  the  captain  come  there?  A.  About  8 
o'clock,  or  between  8  and  9. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said  —  he  wafl  very  nice — he 
sa'd,  "Icon  have  a  nice  place  here,  and;  you  have  a  German 
reading-room,  it  is  just  the  plaee  that  we  need  here; "  and  went 
into  the  private  office,  and  I  gave  him  the  envelope;  and  I  said, 
"I  guess  that  is  the  kind  of  letters  yon  like  to  r&ad." 

Q.  What  did  he  slay?    A.  Well,  he  smiled. 

Q.  How  nuu)ch  was  there  in  the  envelope?    A.  Ten  doliara 

Q.  Did  he  look  at  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  address  on  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  dM  he  do  wiffh  it?    A.  Put  It  in  hjis  pocket 

By  Chairman  Lexowt  \ 

! 

Q.  You  never  got  it  back  again  from  hSni?    AL  NeveR 
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I       OrioislB^iaimlBa^o©  by  Mr.  Random: 

Q.  Youi  neve*  expected  ix^  did  yon?    AL  Na 

Q.  Wtkat  were  you   contaed  m  State  prison  for?    A; 
straw  bail;  I  c&ajiiin  to-day  that  I  was  railroadlad  there. 

Q.  Mo  matter  wkafe  you  claim,  you  were  cKHivi&ted?  A.  Yes,  si& 

Q.  How  long  did  youi  server   A-  Poor  years  amid  ten  months. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  were  you  sentenced?  A.#Seven  yeaw 
and  three  months.  ' 

Q.  Were  yon  indiieted  for  any  oftSiep  crime  thiam  giving  straw 
baM?    A.  No,  site;  straw  bail 

Q.  The  crime  waB  perjury,  was  it  not;  you  cointniftted  perjjHy; 
yoil  smxxre  to  a  lie,  <$Mi  yaa  not?  AL  I  swore  tbat  I  bad  some 
property;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  have  aay?  A,  I  Ibaid  a*  deed  of  two  booses; 
?iti  !waw  given  to  me  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  swore  tfoat  you  bad  some  property,  and  yona  were 
indicted  for  perjury,  and,  you,  we*>e  ooaoevieted?    A.  Yes,  sIe. 

Q.  And  a  sentence  of  seven  years  in  State  prison  was  gfepm 
y©fc?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yfcm  defeode®?    A.  Yes,  efc. 

Q.  Yon  bad  a  liaiwyer,  bad  yoa?    A.  Yes,  sfr;  BWend  &  House. 

By  Senator  O'Oonnoa!1: 

Q.  After  youi  came  out,  omt  of  Staie  prison*  did  the  boar*  of 
excise  grant  you  a  license?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  they  certified  that  you  were  a  mam  of  good  moral 
character  fci  order  to  give  you  a  license — did  tbey  know,  at  Hie 
time,  oi  your  pt^evious  Gonvictkm?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  tbe  membea*s  of  tbe  board  of  excise  or  the  poliee  In 
yefur  nepgbboribood,  know  of  your  previous  cotnvfctiLon?  A*  The 
bosard  of  excise  <M  not  know  it,  and  they  <Bd  not  ask  me. 

Q.  Did  the  police  kmow  tibat  you  bad  been  previously  con- 
victed?   A.  I  guess  they  d£dl  not  know  S& 

By  Mir.  Jerome: 

Q.  Was  not  Wairdman  Smith  of  Captain  Gross  in*  that  precinct? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Mr.  Ransoms — I  think  Mr.  Jerome  shjould  leave  tbe  witness 
alone  while  I  am  cross-examining  him. 

C!bainnan»  Lesow. — Yes;  go  on,  Judge. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  were  defended  om  this  trial  tor  perjmyt 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom?    A.  Friend  &  House. 

Q.  Leading  criminal  lawyers  of  this  city,  are  they  not?  XL 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Kotwi€&taj*ffliig  fiheir  efforts,  you  were  cfctovlcted  by  the 
jury  and  sentenced  by  the  oojoart  1h>  seven  years  in  State  prison? 
A.  Yes,  saar. 

Q.  Have  ypu  coamndtted  perjury  hetre  today?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ttat  ilf  yofa  testify  here  before  this  cam- 
inittee  to  a  lie,  that  it  is  perjury?    A.  I  know  that 

Q.  And  that  yon  would  foe  liable  to  be  sent  to  State  prisioin 
again?    A.  1  know  that;  there  is  nothing  here  for  me.  j 

Q.  You  know  that,  do  yoa?    A.  I  know  that. 

Q.  You  expect  people  to  believe  your  story  here  on  the  stand, 
do  yoti?  A,  I  do  not;  I  (have  been  aiLmost  forced  to  come  tone; 
I  did  not  like  to  oome. 

<J.  Let  us  see  if  yon  were  forced  to  coma;  did  you  ever  see 
Mr.  Jerome  before  to-day?    A.  Yes,  sir.      (    |      ,    | 

Q.  When?    A.  About  a  week  ago.  H 

Q.  Did  yon  h&ve  a  long  talk  with,  him  ablaut  whiat  yoti  would 
testify  to?    A.  Yes,  star;  btut  I  begged  Mm  not  to  bring  me  here. 

Q.  You  did  (have  a  long  talk  with,  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hkxw  dtd  he  teow  that  you  had  any  facts  that  you  could 
tell  him  about  this  investigation?  A.  Because,  when  I  read 
■fine  case  of  Senator  Bofesdi,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Worid. 

Q.  Yoiu  sen*  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jerome?  A*  No,  sir;  I  sseaut  a 
letter  to  the  World.  ^ 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  understood  you  to  say  that  yon 
sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jetfame;  you  seat  a  letter  to  the  World, 
did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  sent  a  letter  to  the  World  for  that  purpose? 
IAL  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whlat  was  there  in  Senator  Boesdhte  story  that  inspired 
you  to  came#  f arward  with  a  letter?  A.  I  read  that  which  he 
elafanled  was  fousinesis,  and  I  thjouigfht  I  could  give  a  little 
business  too;  I  read  about  the  dam-dhowder  business,  and  I 
thought  I  could  give  something  about  business. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  ticket  to  a  clamnihowder  business?  A. 
We  had  to  take  a  lot  of  them. 

Q.  I  ask  yoiu,  dM  you  take  a  ticket?    A.  I  had  five. 

Q.  You  had  to  pay  how  much  for  those  five  tickets?  'A. 
Twenty-five  dollars,  I  had  to  pay. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  that  to  Mr.  Roesdh?    A.  No;  I  sent  it  around 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  move  to  strike  that  answer  out. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  truth;  did  you  take  that  to  Senator 
Boesclhi?    A.  I  sent  it  around. 

<J.  You  do  not  mean  to  volunteer  any  evidence?  A.  Z  do  not 
knew  vNhat  you  mean,    j  ^** 

Q.  You  say  you  were  forced  down-  here  as  a  witness;  you 
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did  wf  wamil!  fof  ooane?  2£  I  did  not  want  to  oofenie  down  here; 
no,  riir.  ■'="■■  \ 

Q.  You  say  that  you  did  nioft  want  to  come?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  And  you  wish  that  you  had  not  come,  do  you  not? 

Ghamnan  Lexow. —  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  proper. 

Mr,  Ransom. — When  the  witsoies®  has  clearly  committed  per- 
jury—  when  lie  says  he  camte  as  an  unwilling  witness;  I  think 
I  should  have  the  right  — 

Chaipmian  Lexow. — The  fact  that  he  sent  a  Letter  to  the 
World  does  not,  by  amy  means,  presmppose  that  h)e  wanted  to 
come  tope  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Ransom. — It  seems  to  me  tibat  if  hie  did  not  want  to 
come  he  would  not  have  sent  a  letter  to  anyoaue. 

Chairman  Lexow.—  If  he  had  senft  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jerome  or 
Mr.  Groff,  it  might  then  be  supposed  that  he  was  stating  that 
was  not  so.  ,  -      j 

Senator  0*Connop. — We  understand  that  all  these  witnesses 
are  tainted;  what  is  the  use  of  wasftiing  time;  the  witness  says 
&nat  he  has  been  convicted  of  perjury;  but  he  says  that  he  is 
telling  the  truth  now;  he  may  have  been  convicted  of  perjury 
and  he  may  be  telling  the  truth  now.  That  is  for  fDie  committee 
to  judge.  I  think  that,  so  fia^  as  his  character  is  concerned, 
yon  have  shown  it  to  be  as  bad  as  it  could  be;  these  are  the 
kind  of  men  that  are  stained  in  these  prajcticfes  and  it  is  alleged 
that  the  poiieemleai  are  in  cahoot  with  them. 

Ohakmam  Lexow. — We  can  not  expect  to  get  any  other  class 
of  testimony  here,  in  reference  to  these  matters. 

Mr.  Ransom.— I  have  no  idea  that  Sunday  school  teachers  or 
members  of  the  church  are  coming  here  to  testify,  but  I  do  sup- 
pose that,  with  the  grace  of  the  committee,  that  I  woalS  have  am 
opportunity,  and  the  right,  to  briefly  touch  upon  the  character  of 
the  witness,  to  see  what  his  peal  animus  is.  That  is  the  reason 
that  I  go  into  this. 

Chairman  Lexow. — As  an  aid  to  the  committee,  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  testimony  of  this  witness  is  credible  ? 

Mr.  Ransom. — Exactly  that 

Q.  We  will  pass  the  general  subject  of  the  witness'  credibility 
and  his  animus  under  the  admonition  of  the  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. — No,  not  at  ail;  you  have  a  perfect  right  to 
ascertain  whether  the  witnesses  are  credible  witnesses;  we  do 
not  want  to  shut  you  off  in  this  or  any  other  case. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Senator  O'Connor's  comment  on  the  witness? 
character,  and  my  own,  perfectly  coincide. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  say,  notwithstanding  he  may  have  com- 
mitted pOTJury  and  been  convicted  of  it,  he  may  be  telling  the 
truth  about  this  business. 
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Mr.  J^icofflL — The  law  mates  his  testimony  unworthy  of  belief, 
unless  it  is  corroborated. 

Sesiator  O'Connor. —  Yes;  I  think  that  is  so,  before  a  jury. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  your  tesf&mony  very  clearly;  I  could 
not  hear  you  very  well;  did  you  say  that  you  paid  to  dennon 
|300  yourself?    A.  I  did  not  say  myself;  I  said  I  sent  it  around. 

Q.  You  did  not  pay  Glennou  anything,  did  you,  yourself  ?  A. 
Ho;  it  was  just  the  same;  I  did  not  give  it  to  him  in  hand!, 
ifcough. 

Q.  Did  ym  personally  pay  Gleniion  any  money  ?  A.  No;  I  did 
■ot,  persoaxally, 

Cbadrman  Lexow. —  He  said  before  that  he  did  not;  that  he 
sent  it  down,  and  that  afterward  GHennon  admitted  that  he  had 
received  it 

Q.  The  committee  had  the  advantage  of  us  in  hearing  the  wit- 
mess;  I  did  not  more  than  half  ht^r  what  he  said;  did  you  swear 
that  Glennon  and  you  had  a  talk  together,  after  you  had  sent  the 
|300  to  the  station-house  ?    A  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Where  was  that  conversation  ?  A.  Twice;  once  in  the 
•tetion-hoTiBe,  in  Ms  private  office,  and  omce  at  the  comer  o(f 
ChryslSe  and  Delancey  street  '  -a?| 

Q.  Give  me  the  time  when  you  had  the  first  conversation  ?  A* 
I  could  not  tell  you  the  time. 

<J.  Can  you  tell  the  year  ?  A*  EigMeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
feree. 

Q.  How  do  you  know#  it  was  1893  ?  A  Because  he  was  only 
tttere  in  1893. 

Q.  You  remember  it  was  1893,  because  he  was  there  only  ia 
1893  ?    A.  He  came  later,  in  about  August 

Q.  Was  the  first  conversation  at  the  station-house  or  on  the 
afcreet  ?    A  I  guesei  in  the  station-house. 

Q.  You  say  you  "guess  it  wasf  do  you  mean  you  think  it 
wstis  ?    A.  Yes;  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Who  was  present  ?    A  Noflbody;  I  was  in  his  private  office. 

Q.  Was  it  day  time  or  evening  ?    A.  In  the  afternoon, 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  by  his  request  ?  A.  No;  I  did  not  go  by 
his  request 

Q.  Did  you  know  thJat  he  was  there  when  you  weot  down 
Ihere  ?    A.  No;  I  had  to  go  down  on  some  other  business. 

Q.  What  other  business?  A  I  can  not  remember  what  it  was; 
I  went  down  to  get  his  advice. 

Q.  You  went  down  to  get  wnose  advice?  A.  It  wm  on  account; 
of  a  girl. 

Q.  Whose  advice?    A  Glennon's  advice. 

Q.  You  saw  him  then?    A.  I  saw  him  them. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  had  business  thlere,  fet 
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that  yo?u  did  not  remember  what  ft  was^  but  yoa  now  recall  that 
it  was  about  a  girl  and  you  wanted  his  advice?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
have  thought  of  ft  sioce.* 

Q.  Tell  me  the  conversation  that  yon  had  with  him?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  yon  Hie'  cause,  what  it  was;  I  only  know  lie  said  to 
me,  "You  had  better  let  her  go." 

Q.  What  did  you  say  upon  the  subject  of  money?  A*  I  was 
talking  about  the  $50  a  month  fees;  that  business  is  slow,  so  I 
said,  "I  will  be- only  glad  that  we  have  got  the  other  tiring  off;" 
I  meant  the  $600. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A*  I  said,  "We  are  glad  that  we  are 
through  will  the  ataner  thing* 

Q.  Is  that  all  that  you  said?    A.  That  is  all  that  I  said. 

Q.  And  from  that  conversation,  yKra  now  testify  that  Glennon 
admitted  that  he  had  received  $300?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  to  say,  is  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  fa 
what  I  mean. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  tlie  nest  conversation?  A.  The  second 
conversation  was  at  the  comer  of  Christie  street 

Q.  What  was  said  them?    A.  We  didn't  do  much  talking  then. 

Q.  Bid  you  meet  him  accidentally?    A.  By  accident 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  then?  A.  I  think  we  did 
not  talk  much  about  business. 

Q.  Bo  you  remember  that  yora  talked  about  anything?  A.  I 
always  gave  him  to  understand  — 

Q.  No;  I  ask  you  to  have  that  stricken  orat;  I  want  that  con- 
versation, if  yon  remember  it,  thajt  you  then  had  there  on 
Belancey  street  or  Christie  street?  A.  All  I  Know  Is  I  always 
lamented  that  the  business  was  so  slow. 

Q.  That  fa  all  you  can  say?    A.  Yes>  ^r. 

Q.  Bo  you  remember  especially  what  was  said  ait  that  time,  #o 
you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  gort  a  good  memory?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Bo  you  not  remember  any  other  part  of  the  conversation? 
A.  Yes;  I  am  positive  w*  did  not  h«re  much  talk;  our  business 
was  settled  before  that;  It  was  raiderstoiod  before;  he  said,  "So 
much  I  am  to  get,''  and  he  never  bothered  us  further. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  yonr  inteirview  with  Mr.  Jerome  in 
regard  to  the  testimony  that  you  have  given  here?  A.  Lttt 
week. 

Q.  Bid  Mr.  Jerome  send  ik>r  yoiu?    A,  Mr.  Jerome  sent  a  letter. 

Q.  Bent  a  letter  to  yon?  A-  He  was  up  tftese  twice,  but  he 
did  not  find  me. 
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Q.  What  Is  your  business  now?  I  I  am  tn  the  real  estate 
business. 

Q.  Where?  A.  I  am  known  by  another  name  uptown  and  not 
known  by  the  name  of  Karl  Werner  and  would  not  tell  you  the 
name  I  am  known  by. 

Q.  You  are  not  known  as  Karl  Werner  any  more? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  does  not  want  to  Ml  the  name  under 
which,  he  is  now  doing  business? 

Q.  What  is  your  true  name?  A,  This  is  my  true  name,  Karl 
Werner. 

Q.  I  Jut  you  afl?e  now  sailing  under  another  name?  A.  I  am 
doing  an  honest  legal  business  under  another  name; 

Q.  Are  you  trying  to  reform?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  hope  to  be  a  good  man?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  te  what  I 
am  trying  to  be  now. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Jerome?  A.  I  said  to  Mr.  Jerome  — 
he  knows  my  home  and  everything. 

Q.  By  that,  you  mean  be  knows  tihe  name  that  you  are  going  by 
now? 

Mr.  Jerome. —  I  have  been  to  his  place. 

Senator  O'Connor. — You  are  really  establishing  the  witness^ 
good  character.  He  says  he  is  trying  to  refbom;  he  is  very 
frank;  he  has  told  what  be  has  been  engaged  in. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  have  no  desilPe  to  .establish  has  bad  character. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Yoot  examiniaffcion  is  strengthening  bis 
story  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Ebrnsom. —  I  am  here  really,  not  tk>  aittaek  this  witoess* 
character,  nor  ami  I  betre  to  conceal  from  the  committee  any- 
thing that  may  be  said/  whether  it  is  whitewash  or 
whether  it  is  substenfce  which  may  rehabilitate  this  witness 
cither  in  his  own  estimation  or  the  estimation  of  the  public 
or  of  the  committee,  but  it  seems  to  me  tObjart!  it  is  pertinent 
that  I  should  inqnire  as  to  the  mam's  present  business.  I  have 
now  got  that,  and  that  he  is  goitaig  under  some  other  name 
and  trying  to  be  good.  I  hope  the  inflnemee  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  when  they  held  their  prayer  meeting  ait  his  place;,  has 
lasted  up  to  this  time. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Aire  you  ttoough  with  the  witness? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  No. 

Q.  You  testified  that  Captain  Murphy  came  to  your  saloon 
aaod  you  gave  Mmi  an  envelope  with  $10  in  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  also  testified  that  the  wairdman  told  you /that  he 
was  coming?    A.  Yes;  I  ha*e  a  witness  to  that 

Q.  You  do  not  need  amy  corroboration,  do  you?  A.  You  seem 
to  doubt  me. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  that  somebody  was  present,  when  yon  gave 
die  $10  to  Captain  Murphy?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  Whio  was  present?  A.  I  hiad  the  envelope  ready  for  my 
barkeeper. 

Q.  Whio  was  present  when  you  gave  the  $10  to  Qaptaia 
Murphy?  A.  Nobody,  but  I  showed  it  to  my  barkeeper  before 
1  gave  it  * 

Q.  You  mean  you  toftd  your  barkeeper  that  you  were  going 
to  do  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  wais  iiK>body  present  when  you  gave  it  to  Captain 
Murphy?  A.  I  to&d  the  barkeeper  I  was  gofeng  out,  and  if  I 
am  not  here,  you  give  ham  this  envelope.  . 

Q.  You  say  nobody  was  present  when  you  gave  the  envelope 
to  Captain  Murphy?    A.  No;  not  wiaen  I  gave  him  Hie  envelope. 

Q.  Nobody  heard  what  you  said  to  Captain  Murphy,  or  whai 
he  said  to  you?    A.  No;  nobody.. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  It  is  suggested  by  my  associate  that  I  ask 
the  witness  one  question^ 

Q.  Afle  any  criminal  charges  pending  against  you  now?  A» 
No  criminal  charges  against  ma 

Q.  Not  that  you  know  of?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  indictments  against  you  that  you  knov 
of?  A-  No,  sir;  if  there  were  amy,  I  would  not  comejdown  hera| 
I  would  be  hiding  away. 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  sign  this  bond  tn  the  dfefrtot  attofv 
ney*s  office? 

Chairman  Lexow. — It  does  mot  deem  to  me  that  we  can  go 
back  off  the  conviction  of  the  jury. 

Mr.  Jerome. —  I  wanted  to  show  that  the  man  was  taken 
into  a  saloon  and  was  intoxicated  and  then  taken  into  the  Jia* 
trict  attorney's  office. 

Tke  Witness. —  Judge  Martin  said  to  me,  "Tell  me  the  truths 
there  is  somebody  behind  you,  and  if  you  do  tell  the  tmith,  I 
will  work  leniently  with  you,"  but  I  did  not  do  it  If  I  had 
done  it  I  would  never  have  had  such  a  sentence.  Tfoere  were 
four  of  them  in  positions  now  that  ought  to  be  in  State  prison; 
two  of  tihem  in  the  district  attorney's  office  and  tiiey  ought  to 
be  in  Sing  Sing. 

By  Mr.  NicoJl; 

Q.  Whab  district  attorney  prosecuted  you?  A.  Mr.  Miarthi 
was  in  at  that  time,  and  you  went  out;  I  guess  you  are  Ma 

L.  189 
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Be  Lancey  Mcoll,  aon't  you,  and  Mm  j&hiaffner  went  to  see  youj 
and  when  she  told  you  the  whole  story,  you  promised  her  faitih- 
fnily  that  you  would  do  the  best  you  could  to  get  me  out. 
Q.  Who  was  the  district  attorney?    A.  Mr.  MartjLnw 
Q.  Who  was  the  assistant  who  prosecuted  you?    A-  I  don't 
know. 

Q*  You  <kf  not  know?  A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Purdy,  but  I  am 
not  sure;  but  as  scon  as  you  touched  the  paper©  you  dropjped 
them  like  hot  iron;  I  think  you  were  In  Wall  street;  you  dropped 
tiiem  like  hot  iron  before  you  found  the  whole  office  was  mixed 
up  in  the  case;  when  yooi  found  the  district  attorney's  office 
was  all  mixed  up  in  it,  you  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
It;  and  so  dad  Peter  Mitchell  say  the  siame,  and  he  dropped  it 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  said,  in  the  course  of  yonur  examination,  that  you  under- 
gbood  that  first  you  would  have  to  pay  for  protection;  what  I 
want  to  know  hx>w  is,  whether  or  not  from  your!  knowledge  of 
the  business  carried  on  by  people  who  were  engaged  in  that 
occupation  of  keeping  houses  of  ill-fame,  whether  those  that  you 
knew,  before  going  into  the  business,  had  the  impression,  that 
they  must  pay  for  protection?    A.  I  know  that 

Q.  That  was  an  accepted  fact?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  you  can  not 
run  a  house  for  two  nights  without  doing  youir  duty. 

Q.  By  "  duty  v  you  mean  by  paying  money  to  the  police  force? 
yL  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  Is  the  committee  going  to  let  this  perjurer  prove 
as  an  accepted  fact  such,  a  thing  as  that? 

Ohiairman  Lexow. —  I  want  to  know  the  general  idea  of  people 
going  into  that  business. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  To  prove  the  common  understanding  by  an  ex- 
oonvict  and  perjurer  such  a  thing;  the  community  ought  to  be 
*  ashamed  to  accept  suich  proof. 

Ohainnan  Lexow. —  You  ought  not  to  use  that  language  before 
the  committee.  If  you  aire  willing  to  admit  before  this  com- 
mittee thai:  that  is  the  common  understanding  of  the  business, 
we  will  not  inquire  further. 

Mr.  Mcoll.— I  did  not  say  that  the  committee  ought  to  be 
ashamed,  if  it  so  understood  me,  I  said  the  community.  A  gen- 
tleman from  the  Evening  Post  suggests  to  me  that  the  witness 
testified  something  concerning  myself,  which  I  did  not  hear. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Senator  Bradley  repeated  it,  which  was 
!&>  tlhe  effect  that  you  took  up  these  papers  wihen  you  took  the 
district  attorney's  otffice-r—       ~ 
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Senator  Bradley. —  No;  it  was  not  tihaiti, 

MJ!,  Mooll. —  I  was  assiteftant  district  attorney  at  thie  time^  ' 
nmdtep  Mr.  Martin,  ani  Mr.  Piurdy  was  also  an  assistant,  and 
this  man  was  convicted — 

QhaoJnntan  Lexow.—  Well,  whatever  was  said,  there  is  nothing 
In  it 

Senator  O'Connor. —  He  stated  virtually  thiat  the  ease  was  so 
obnoxious  to  you  that  you  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  W(ith  it       * 

C303iairanan  Lexow. —  That  is  alL 

George  W.  Winterburn,  called!  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Are  you  a  physician  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
,  Q.  Where  is  your  office  ?    A.  No.  230  West  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-second  street 

Q.  Did  yon  have  an  experience  with  a  poddoe  officer,  Na  1052  T 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  ?    A.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1891. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  then  ?  A.  At  328  West  Twenty-firs* 
street 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  experience  in  your  own  language  t  A. , 
I  was  sitting  at  the  front  window  of  my  office,  about  6  o'elocK 
in  the  evening,  and  I  noticed  a  patrolman  in  uniform  coming 
down  the  street  from  Ninth  avenue,  swinging  his  club,  and  when 
he  got  in  front  of  a  saloon,  which,  I  think,  is  about  337  of  that 
block,  the  proprietor  was  leaning  against  the  lintel  of  the  door*, ' 
and  the  policeman  stopped. and  they  had  a  conversation,  and  I 
noticed  thiat  he  lingered  there  a  very  long  time;  in  fact,  he  was 
standing  there  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  I  was  sitting  at 
the  window,  as  one  will,  om  a  summer  evening,  and  I  noticed 
that  he  stood  there  a  long  time,  and  wondered  why  a  policeman 
on  duty  should  remain  so  long  in  front  of  liquor  saloon;  after  he 
bad  been  standing  there  some  time,  half  an  hour  or  more,  hie 
pushed  open  the  green  flap-doors  and  went  inside,  which  seemed 
still  more  extraordinary,  to  me,  and  be  remained  in  thetre  abotEt 
20  minutes;  as  he  came  out,  as  they  got  to  the  door,  I  saw  tbo 
man  shake  bands  with  him;  I  recognized  him  by  the  sleeve  of  his 
shirt,  which  was  red,  I  think;  I  did  not  see  the  person,  but  I  saw 
the  hand  come  forward,  and  the  two  men  shake  hands,  and  the 
map  oame  out  with  his  left  hand  closed;,  the  policeman  did,  and 
be  walked  up  the  block,  swinging  his  club,  and  just  as  he  go*, 
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Opposite  my  window,  apparently  fce  tEougH  lie  bad  got  far 
enough — 

(Objected  to.) 

A.  Away  from  the  saloon,  and  be  opened  Ms  hand  in  this  way, 
and  lie  counted  oat  three  or  four  "bills,  and  transferred  them  to 
Ms  hip  pocket,  and  he  then  walked  up  the  block  again  to  the 
next  corner,  at  Eighth  avenue,  where  he  went  into  the  private  or 
fomily  entrance  of  that  saloon. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  saloon  ?  A.  Noj  at  the  other  corner,  tlie 
corner  of  Eighth  avenue;  I  thought  that  was  such  a  singular 
proceeding  altogether  that  I  put  on  my  coat  and  hat  and  walked 
rap  to  the  corner  and  went  into  the  saloon,  and  saw  the  maim 
standing  against  the  bar. 

Q.  You  saw  the  policeman  standing  there,  you  mean  ?  AL 
Yes,  sir;  the  policeman;  and  I  took  his  number. 

Q.  What  was  that  number  ?  A.  No.  1052;  I  then  went  down 
to  the  police  station,  the  Sixteenth  precinct,  on  Twentieth  street^ 
and  spoke  to  the  sergeant  at  the  desk. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  sergeant  was  ?  A.  I  do  not!  know 
Ms  name;  he  was  a  handsome  man;  I  think  lie  was  called  thle 
handsome  sergeant 

Q.  What  age  would  you  judge  him  to  be  ?  A  Probably  35 
years  of  age. 

Q.  What  was  Ms  probable  weight  ?  A.  One  hundred  and 
ninety  or  200  pounds;  rather1  a  large-sized  man; 

Q.  What  was  his  complexion  ?    A.  Dark. 

Q.  How  did  he  wear  his  hair  or  whiskers  ?  A.  I  could  mot 
uay  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  of  day  it  was  ?  Al  It  was  then 
about  20  minutes  past  7  in  the  evening, 

Q.  You  have  given  the  day  and  date  of  this  occurrence,  have 
you  not  ?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on,  now,  and  state  what  you  said  to  the  sergeant,  and 
what  he  said  to  you  ?  A.  I  asked  the  sergeant  if  there  was  a 
patrolman  connected  with  that  predinct  1052,  and  be  said  he 
thought  not;  I  said  I  would  like  to  know  particularly,  and  he 
said,  "Why;"  I  said  I  wanted  to  know;  he  then  turned  to  a 
book,  which  I  could  not  see;  it  was  lying  on  the  desk,  and  he 
fumbled  with  it  some  little  time,  three  or  four  minutes,  and 
finally  said  there  was  no  such  man  connected  with  the  precinct; 
I  said,  "  If  there  is  not,  then  there  is  a  man  wearing  that  shield 
with  that  number  who  is  wandering  around  in  this  precinct,  visit- 
ing liquor  saloons  and  he  is  now,  in  the  saloon  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Eighth  avenue  and  Twenty-first  street,  unless  he  has 
left  there  within  the  last  three  minutes. 
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Q.  When  yon  asked  if  policeman  1052  was  in  the  precinct,  did 
yon  give  him  any  idea  of  what  "business  you  had  with  1052?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  manner  in  making  the  inquiry;  was  it  mild 
and  gentle?  A.  I  presume  so,  J  do  not  know;  I  think  matuirallx , 
I  am  mild;  I  did  not  wM  to  irritate  him,  certainly. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 
Q.  You  kept  a  mild  exterior,  did  you?    A!.  Yes>  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Was  there  anytihiog  in  youir  demeamjor  tlhat  would  tebd  or 
cause  the  sergeant  to  imagine  that  there  was  trouble  between*] 
you  and  officer  1052?    A.  I  think  not  from  my  demeanor;  buti 
naturally  from  the  inquiry  it  would. 

Q.  You  spoke  to  the  sergeant  and  told  him  that  the  officer  was 
in  the  saloon;  what  did  he  say  then?  A.  He  then  called  "a  man 
from  the  rear  part  of  the  room  and  said  go  up  and  bring  that  man 
in,  and  he  then  tinned  around  from  me;  I  think  he  was  reading 
a  paper,  and  I  said  "1  want  to  make  a  complaint  agajnst  that 
man;  I  want  you  to  take  it  down  in  writing;  he  then  opened  the 
book,  which  I  presume  was  the  blatter,  a  large  book,  and  began 
to  write,  what  I  sasd;  I  then  told  him  this  whole  story  If  cm  the 
beginning  of  the  man  going  into  the  saloon;  of  his  taking  this 
money;  of  his  coming  out  and  visiting  this  second  saloon,  and  I 
handed  him  my  card  and  told  him  I  was  willing  to  appear  at  any 
tim?  that  I  was  wanted;  I  then  left  and  went  about  my  business; 
I  had  several  calls  to  make  that  evening,  and  returned  to  my 
house  a  little  after  10  otrlock  that  same  evening;  I  found  this 
same  policeman  1052  there  at  my  house  waiting  for  me,  and  lie 
asked  me  if  I  had  made  a  complaint  against  hiim;  I  said  that  I 
had;  he  said,  "Are  you  sure  it  was  me;,?  I  said,  "It  was  a  man 
wearing  the  same  shield  or  that  same  number  and  of  your  appear- 
ance," and  he  says,  "You  are  mistaken  as  to  the  number;"  I 
said,  "No,  I  am  not;"  and  he  said,  "Yes,  you  are,  I  know  who  it 
was,  but  it  was  not  me;"  I  said  it  was  policeman  1052  and  there 
is  no  mistake  about  the  number;  for  I  was  within  three  feet  of 
you  and  wrote  the  number  down  at  once  so  I  would  not  forget  it, 
and  went  directly  to  the  station;  he  then  blustered  considerably ; 
I  do  not  remember  the  exact  words,  but  the  effect  of  it  was  that 
he  endeavored  to  frighten  me  out  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
man,  and  I  admit  that  was  a  very  large  man  anid  he  had  a 
long  night  stick  audi  I  felt  about  ais  small  as  a  mouse  in  the  lobby; 
with  this  man  who  was  then  really  considerably  under  the  tnfla- 
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«nee  of  liquor  and  when  lie  found  I  was  not  to  be  frightened,  he 
began  to  plead  with  me,  he  changed  his  entire  manner;  he  said 
that  he  had  gone  into  the  saloon,  but  the  man  hsd  not  given  him 
any  money;  that  I  was  mistaken  in  that;  I  should  not  have  thought 
anything  of  his  taking  the  money,  one  man  may  pay  an  ther  money ; 
but  from  the  fact  of  his  denying  it;  then  he  went  on  to  say  that 
he  had  lost  a  child  the  week  before  and  was  all  broken  up  and 
that  was  the  reason  he  went  in  to  get  a  drink;  I  staid  it  was  no 
honor  to  his  child  to  make  a  brute  of  himself  by  drinking  because 
the  child  was  dead;  that  he  ought  to  respect  the  child's  memory 
and  not  lower  himself  by  drinking,  and  he  talked  that  way  with 
me  a  little  while,  and  then  he  said,  "  Yon  won't  do  anything  will 
you,"  and  I  said  "  I  made  the  charge  and  if  I  am  called  upon  I 
will  appear;  I  shall  do  no  more  in  the  matter,  because  the  com- 
plaint is  already  in,  but  whenever  I  am  called  upon  I  will  appear, 
and  say  what  I  saw ;"  lie  then  again  became  angry  and  threatened 
me  that  if  I  appeared  against  him  that  he  would  do  me  up;  he 
said,  "  You  can't  do  anything  with  me  but  have  me  fined  one  or 
two  days'  pay,  but  if  you  show  up  against  me,  I  will  do  you  up;w 
just  at  that  time  the  roundsman  came  along  and  spoke  to  him 
and  he  went  oif  with  the/ roundsman. 

Q.  That  w^as  in  1891,  was  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<$.  Have  you  ever  been  called  upon  by  any  policeman  from 
that  time  to  this,  to  prove  your  charge?    A.  No,  sir;  1  have  not. 

Q.  Nor  by  the  sergeant?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  by  anyone  m  connection  with  the  precinct?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  from  anyone  at  police  headquarters?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  charge  remains  there  still?  A, 
Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  whether  No.  1052  belonged  to  that  pre- 
cinct? A.  I  was  told  afterftvaiid  that  he  was  the  regular 
patrolman  on  that  beat.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  have  some  experience  with  building  incumbrances 
upon  your  sidewalk,  in  front  of  your  building?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  that  matter  •  briefly  —  did  you  make  a  complaint? 
A.  I  made  a  number  of  complaints;  they  ran  together  for 
months,  from  the  time  they  began  to  tear  down  the  old  building, 
until  the  other  one  was  plastered. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  first  complaint,  where  the  policeman  went 
into  the  building  with  the  man  who  was  making  the  structure; 
I  refer  to  that  occasion?  A.  That  was  hardly  a  complain b;  I 
have  made  complaints  before  that. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  speaking  of  that  particular  occasion?  A.  One 
day  I  did  complain  about  the  front  of  my  walk  being  all  covered 
up  with  building  material,  which  was  put  there  not  for  a  day 
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«r  two,  but  tlhie  same  material  was  left!  there  for  more  than 
three  weeks;  I  went  around  and  saw  the  captain,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  very  courteous,  indeed,  Uo  me,  and  he  said  — 

Q.  Who  was  he?  A,  I  do, not  know  his  name,  but  he  sent 
a  man  who  was  known  there  as  the  captain's  man;  I  think  his 
name  was  Dougherty;  he  canoe  to  my  office  in  reference  to  the 
complaint,  and  I  said,  naturally,  wihere  there  was  a  building 
being  put  up;  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  annoyance  tfo  be 
expected  and  litter  upon  the  sidewalk,  but  this  man  had  been 
exceedingly  careless  and  this  thing  had  been  going  on  for  months, 
and  I  said  it  must  be  stopped,  and  he  went  out  and  met  the 
builder  in  his  place,  and  he  was  apparently  very  gruff  with 
hami;  that  was  his  manner. 

Q.  State  what  he  said  to  him?  A*  I  can't  say  that,  but  I  con 
speak  of  his  manner  as  that  of  — 

Q.  Laying  down  the  law  to  him?  A.  Y^s;  laying  down  the 
law,  and  the  man  made  a  motion  like  this  (illustrating),  and 
they  went  inside  of  this  'building  that  was  being  put  up  and 
remained  there  out  of  my  sight  for  five  or  sax  minutes,  and 
when  tbgy  came  out  they  were  hail  fellows  well  met;  they  were 
laughing  and  were  appairently  the  best  od?  friends  and  shook 
hands  and  the  captain's  man  went  away  and  the  bricks  remained. 

<J.  The  incumbrance  was  never  removed?  A.  It  was  removed 
when  they  wanted  to  use  it,  but  not  until  then. 

Q.  There  was  no  redress  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  stamds  kept  by  the  Italians,  the 
fruit  dealers  in  that  neighborhood?    A.  Yes,  sir;  very  often. 

Q.  Had  you  a  conversation  with  the  keeper  of  one  of  those 
stands?    A.  I  have  had  with  several. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  one  especially  which  led  to  thte  con- 
versation where  the  subject  of  protection  was  spoken  of. 

(Objected  to.)  >  -  ~*l 

Chairman  Lexow. — Are  you  going  to  connect  the  officer  with 
this  evidence? 

Mr.  Mo&& — I  want  the  name  of  the  street  vendor,  and  I 
want  to  know  if  there  wias  a  conversation  concerning  protection. 

Mr.  Mcoll. — We  want  the  name  of  the  Italian. 

Q.  Give  the  name  of  the  Italian  or  his  location?  A.  I  do  not. 
luisohv  hfiis  name;  his  stand  isi  well  known  here;  I  do  not  know 
\that  it  is  kept  now  by  the  same  Italian;  it  is  on  the  corner  of 
Twenty-first  street  and  Eighth,  avenue;  the  southwest  corner, 
and  the  reason  why  I  complained  about  it  wias  because  the  stand 
projects  nearly  the  width  of  this  railing  beyond  the  stoop  line; 
it  was  originally  built  out  to  the*  stoop  line,  and  for  several 
years,  each  sparing,  the  man  would  add  to  that  six  inchest  or  so 
beyond,  and  he  has  a  chair  there  in  which  he  himself  sits;  this 
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faas  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  lie  would  have  two  or  three 
of  his  Italian  friends  sitting  around  of  an  evening  on  chairs, 
and  I  have  seen  ladies  have  to  go  out  beyond  the  gutter  to  get 
past  tbps  Italian  s*and;  I  have  seen  that  several  times,  and  I 
went  myself  to  the  station-house  and  complained  against  H*e 
ooouip<ation  of  the  stand  in  this  way. 

Mir.  Nicoll. —  He  has  not  told  his  name  yet. 

A.  I  do  not  know  his  name,  but  I  had  a  mnveraajtlan  with  him 
one  day. 

(Objected  to^ 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  have  asked  for  the  cotoversataioni. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Are  you  going  to  connect  ft  with  the 
officer?  "  j 

Mr.  Moss. —  In  the  firsit  place  I  am  going  to  prove  a  matter  of 
general  rumor,  concerning  the  occwpafion  of  the  sidewalk  by 
people  of  this  class. 

Senator  Cantor. —  You  have  already  proven  about  that  par- 
ticular stand. 

Mr.  Mos&. —  Yes;  but  the  conversation!  concerning  the  method 
and  the  way  in  which,  such  ototruetjons  aire  allowed,  I  have 
not  yet  proven. 

Senator  Lexow. —  I  think  you  will  have  to  call  tine  keeper  of 
the  stand  to  prove  that. 

Q.  Did  tihe  eomversataoa  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
proted)km  and  the  right  to  keep  his  stand  there?  A.  He  told 
me  — 

Q.  No;  answer  the  question;  did  ycro  have  a  conversation? 
A.  Yea  *f{ 

Q.  Did  the  conversation  have  reference  to  the  protection  he 
had  in  keeping  hjis  sffcand  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  have  reference  to  a  general  custom  among  such 
people? 

Objected  to. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  I  will  ask  the  question;  is  it  not  understood  generally  float 
they  have  to  pay  a  consideration  for  being  allowed  to  obebruct 
the  street  in  the  way  that  you  have  described?    A.  Yes;  I  have 
heaid  srach  things  stated. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  All  you  know  about  it  is  what  you  have  heard?    A.  Yes>  sir. 
Q.  You  have  notMug  to  do  witii  that  cl&Bs  of  people,  particu- 
larly?   A.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Moss.—  I  will  drop  thiat  hraoch.  of  the  examination. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  cfoaversaitioo  witt*  the  p<#oe  officer,  referring 
to  the  (arrest  of  such  people?  A.  I  did;  in  regard  to  making 
my  complaint  ' 

Q.  Who  was  the  officer?  A.  I  do  mat  know;  it  was  a  man  who 
was  patrafag  tiie  Eighth  avenue  side  of  that  district 

Q.  What  was  the  oonveraartion?  A.  He  was  a  young  man,  and 
a  very  nice  appearing  nran^  tihiat  was  the  reason  I  got  in  conver- 
sation with  him;  I  said  to  ham,  "How  is  it  you  allow  such 
auisanoes  as  this  on  your  beat?  "  he  says,  "  We  can't  help  omv 
selves; "  I  said,  "Why  don't  you  report  it;  don't  you  know  it  is 
a  violartion  of  the  law?  "  he  says>  " I  know  it  is>  but  we  soon  learn 
not  to  see  such  things;"  he  said,  "  If  I  would  report  these 
things,  I  would  be  bounced. 

Oros^exaniiiration  by  Mir.  Nieoil: 
Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Harlem  Republican  dnb  ?   A.  I  am. 

Max  Detutsch,  a  witness  called  on  behjalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified,  and  interpreted  by  the  chairman: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  How  old  a$e  you  ?    A.  Twenty. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?  A  One  hundred  and  thirty-fire  Third 
street 

Q.  What  is  your  father's  name  ?    A.  Philip. 

Q.  Whe^e  is  he  now  ?    A.  In  Europe. 

Q.  In  18&2  did  you  work  for  your  father  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts  ?    A  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  Sixth  street 

Q.  What  did  your  father  have  there  ?    A.  A  coffee  saloou. 

Q.  Did  he  have  girl  waiters  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  wardman  in  that  precinct?    A.  Hoeh. 

OhairirLan  Lexow. —  This  is  in. the  same  precinct  as  the  other 
testimony;  is  it  necessary  to  go  any  further  into  this  ? 

Mr.  Jerome. —  It  is  the  Fourteenth  precinct 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  seems  to  me,  as  one  of  the  committee, 
that  the  accumulative  evidence  in  regard  to  Hick,  forecloses  any 
question  on  his  part;  there  is  no  question  about  his  gralt  before 
this  committee. 

Senator  Cantor. —  We  have  sufficient  infomiatkwi  to  predicate 
legislation  against  Hock. 

Mr.  Jerome. —  I  will  make  it  brief. 

Q.  Dad  you  pay  Hock  any  money  ?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  ?    A.  I  paid  him  four  or  five  time&j  Gap; 
ta^n  Doherty  was  captain  at  that  time,  I  should  thinfc 
I*  190 
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Q.  How  muclL  did  you  pay  Mm  ?    A.  At  first  we  paid  Mm  $15, 
and  Ureai  $25. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  him  for  ?    A.  Because  we  did  not  have 
a  license. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  liquors  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  captain  at  any  time  ?    A.  We  never  saw 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Hock  about  the  captain  ?  A. 
No;  we  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  move  from  that  place  and  take  a  new  coffee  saloon  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  did. 

Q.  Where  was  the  new  place  ?    A.  In  Fourth  street 

Q.  What  number  ?    A.  Fifty-eight 

Q.  Did  you  sell  liquor  there  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  license  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  wardman  there  ?    A.  Yesi 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ?    A.  Hock. 

Q.  The  same  Hock  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  kept  on  paying  him  money  there,  did  you  ?  X.  Once 
only;  $25. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Leustick  ?    A.  Yes,  sar. 

Q.  Who  keeps  the  place  on  St  Mark's  place,  near  Third 
avenue  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  coffee-house,  too,  was  it  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  the  same  kind  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  man  by  the  name  of  Rosenthal,  214  East  Sixth  street? 
do  you  know  him  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And -David  Cratina,  on  Second  avenue,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth  streets  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Forrest,  on  the  east  side  of  Second  avenue,  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WThen  Captain  Gross  came  in  that  precinct,  did  your  father 
and  all  these  persons  I  have  mentioned  go  u$  to  the  station- 
house  one  night  to  see  Captain  Cross  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  T  was 
not  present;  my  father  told  me  about  it 

Q.  Is  there  a  Mr.  Schwartz,  on  Fifth  street,  who  keeps  "  The 
Black  Eagle  ?  "    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  of  those  places,  paying  money  to 
any  one  ?  A.  I  can  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  have 
heard  of  it. 

Q.  Are  all  those  places  that  I  have  mentioned,  places  without 
a  license  ?  A.  With  the  exception  of  two,  none  of  them  have 
licenses;  ttoe  exception®  are  Cratina  and  Forrest 

Q.  Rosenthal  and  Schwartz  are  here  in  court  ?    A.  Yea^  sir, 

Mr.  Ransom. —  We  have  no  questiona. 
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Max  Hosmttol,  a  witness  called  in  blekaJf  of  tfte  Stay^  befcg 
duly  swam,  testified  as  ftaHows: 

Direct  examination  bj  Mr.  Moss: 

•   Q.  Did  you  keep  &  coffeehouse?    A.  Yes,  sfe 
Q.  With  girl  waiters?    A.  Yes,  sir* 

Q.  Where  about?    A.  The  first  time  at  6  St  Mark's  pla»c& 
Q.  Where,  next?    A.  Now,  on  Fourth  street. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Charles  Buser?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  supplies  you  with  beer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Wairdmiam  Hock?    A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  No  doubt  you  paid  money  to  Hock?    A.  No,  sfifc 
Q.  You  did  not  pay  Mm  any  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  never  paid  money 'to  Hoick?    A.  Nk>,  sir,' 

By  Mr.  Mos$: 

Q.  Hock  evidently  overlooked  you,  then;;  did  you  h-ear  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Buser  the  other  day?  A.  I  read  it  in  tine 
paper. 

Q.  Dp  you  know  that  Buser  testified  to  a  oonveff«atioo  with 
yofu  in  which  you  told  him  that  you  paid  a  sum  of  inon&y,  $  15 
a  month?  A.  Never  did  I  tell  that  to  Btsaer;  I  told  him  in  a 
business  way.  ' 

Q.  That  was  business,  was  it  not?    A.  No;  I  took  beer  from 
him;  that  is  my  business. 
4     Q.  Did  you  have  am  excise  license?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  sell  in  your  coffee-house?  A.  I  got  beer 
for  myself. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  did  not  sell  any?  A.  Sometimes  to  good  friends  of 
mine. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  away  ?    A.  No;  I  got  some  money. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  How  much  beer  did  you  buy  from  Buser  each  weeE?  A. 
I  think  fora*  cases;  four  boxes. 

Q.  How  many  bottles  in  a  box?    A.  Twenty-four. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  this  man  before,  Mr.  Whitney  (directing 
a  m>an  to  stand  up)?    A.  I  don't  know  for  swre. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  in  your  cafe?  A.  I  don't  know  for 
sure. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  sold  wine  or  other  liquor  to 
Whitney?    A.  I  can  not  swear. 

Q.  To  Whitney  and  gentlemen  in  his  company?  A,  I  don't 
lnuow  about  that.  ' 

Chairman  Lexow. — You  understand  that  the  only  protection 
that  this  cofmanittee  gives  you  is  the  protection  against  any 
testimony,  whereby  you  swear  that  you  bribed  any  price  to 
corrupt  others  ?  Tne  moment  you  forswear  yourself,  the  mo- 
ment you  perjure  yourself,  there  is  no  protection  at  all  for  you; 
you  are  just  as  amenable  to  the  law  for  perjury  here  as  though 
you  were  testifying  before  a  Supreme  Ckmrt  or  any  other  judge. 
Now,  we  expect  you  to  tell  the  truttjh. 

A.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth. 

Q.  If  you  h&ive  committed  bribery  or  paid  money  to  buy  offices 
and  you  testify  to  it  here,  that  testimony  of  yours  can  mot  be 
used  against  you,  amd  your  conee-ssion  of  it  here  will  be  an 
absolute  bar  to  any  prossecutkm  against  you  for  ttet  cause. 
We  do  not  protect,  however,  any  witnesses  Who  (xwnmiit  perjury. 
Did  you  not  sell  liquors  and  wines,  as  well  as  beer  in  that 
place?    A.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes. 

Q.  Was  not  that  part  of  the  business?    A.  Ye®,  sir. 

Qhairman  Lexow. —  Thp  testimony  that  you  give  Here  can  not 
be  used  against  you  to  indict  you,  or  otherwise. 
"Mr.   Nicoll. —  Itot  is  not  quite  so;  it  is  only  in  the  case 
of  bribery. 

Chairman  Lexow. — It  is  an  absolute  bar  against  any  prose- 
cution, i 

Mr.  Niooll. —  Not  unless  being  informed  of  his  constitutional 
right,  he  declines  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Mogts. —  This  is  the  second  time  that  Mr.  Mcoll  has  raised 
quibbles  about  the  protection  accorded  to  witnesses  while  on  the 
cnair,  raising  some  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  witness  in  reference 
to  the  matter. 

Chairman  Lexow  (to  the  witness). —  You  understand  it;  all  yofn 
ibave  to  do  is  to  tell  the  tenth*  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  * 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  sold  wines  and  liquors  there,  as  part  of  your  business 
did  you  not  ?    A.  Yes,  stir. 

Q.  And  sold  them  without  a  license  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  violating  the  law  at  the  time,  and  you  knew 
it,  did  you  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  aot  the  police  in  that  precinct  come  to  your  place  and 
call  your  attention  to  the  faot  that  you  were  violating  the  law  T 
i  'A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  did  you  do  when  they  came  and  told  you  thai  yoa ; 
were  violating  tie  law  ?    A*  I  was  four  times  arrested. 

Q.  Hock  came  around  to  see  yoo,  did  he  not  ?  A.  Sometimes 
he  looked  over  the  business,  to  see  what  I  was  selling. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  do  ?  A.  Nothing  else;  he  looked  over  thte 
business  to  see  if  I  sold  liquors. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  money  ?    A.  No,  sit; 

Q.  At  no  tame  ?    A.  No,  sir.  , 

Q.  You  had  girls  there  that  served  the  coffee  and  other  things?  . 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sometimes  they  took  men  into  the  back  room,  did  they  not? 
A.  I  had  a  small  garden  there. 

Q.  If  they  bought  a  bofttle,  the  girls  could  take  a  man  in  the 
back  room,  could  they  not  ?    A.  Certainly;  I  have  one  room,  too. 

Q.  Was  there  a  place  connected  with  your  cafe  with  reference 
to  girls,  where  the  girls  and  the  men  could  be  by  themselves  ? 
A.  Theire  was  a  store,  and  the  kitchen,  and  all  the  rooms  were 
connected. 

Q.  They  could  go  and  be  by  themselves  when  they  bought  a 
bottle  of  wine  ?  A.  They  could  go  to  any  part  of  tie  house,  if 
they  did  not  want  to  stay  in  the  store;  they  could  sit  in  the  rear 
part 

Q.  Did  Hock  ever  see  the  girls  sitting  with  men  in  the  plan 
there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  wine  before  them  ?    A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  did  riot  ?    A.  I  don't  know  fair  sure. 

Q.  Was  there  any  oard-playing  at  your  place  ?  A.  Yes^  shtf 
last  year. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  man  losing  some  money  or  claiming  to 
lose  some  money,  and  making  some  trouble  about  it  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  man  who  ©teamed  to  have  lost  $750  there  ? 
A.  Never. 

Q.  Were  you  not  aorested  upon  such  a  charge  ?    A.  On  what  ? 

Q.  On  the  charge  that  a  man  had  lost  $750  in  your  house  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  aa&ested  on  such  a  charge  ?  A.  Noy 
dr. 

By  Senator  Saxtoni 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  arretted  on  a  charge  tor  any  amount 
being  lost  in  your  house  ?    A.  No,  sot. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  pay  Hock  an  j;  money,  who  did  you  pay  ?  A.  I 
did  not  pay  anybody. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  captain  of  the  precinct  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know;  I  was  not  in  the  Station -house. 

Q.  You  never  went  ta^the  station-house  ?  A.  I  never  was 
there. 

By  Chairman  Lexowi 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  arrested  four  times;  were  you  wot 
taken  to  the  station-house  then  ?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  there  ?  A.  Certainly;  but  I  never  saw 
the  captain. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  other  ward  mail  besides  Hock  t  A. 
The  new  ward  niam. 

Q.  Who  was  that?    A.  Mre  Lang  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  either  of  them  money?    A.  !No. 

Q.  Are  you  running  that  oodfee-houise  now  ?    A.  Yes,  sir,, 

Q.  Are  there  girls  in  it  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  selling  liquor  in  it  now?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  license?    A.  A  United  States  license. 

Q.  Any  excise  license  of  this  city  or  county?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  selling  any  beer?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  need  had  you  of  a  United  States  license?  A.  I  got 
It  from  the  old  plate  and  then  when  I  moved,  they  sent  me  from 
thet  United  States  office,  that  I  must  take  it  out. 

Q.  Whjal  became  of  the  four  cases  when  you  were  arrested? 
A.  That  was  on  excise  laws.  ; 

Q.  What  became  of  those  cases  —  you  were  aanrested  and  taken 
to  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then?  A.  Then  the  next  day  I  went  to 
the  Essex  Market  couirt 

Q.  What  hapipeaied  these?    A.  I  was  pit  under  $100  bail. 

Q.  In  each  of  the  four  cases?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  date  was  the  fiinst  case?  A.  The  first  case  was  about 
three  years  ago. 

Q.  And  the  last  case  was  what  date?  A.  The  last  case  was 
three  months  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  been  indicted  on  either  of  those  cases?  A.  What 
do  you  mean? 

Q.  Has  the  grand  jury  indicted  you?  A.  I  never  was  before 
the  grand  jury. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  tried  on  either  of  thosie  cases  since 
you  v-ere  at  the  Essex  Market  court?  A.  Yes>  sir;  at  Special 
Sessiona 
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Q.  Which  case  was  that?    A.  The  first  one  and  all  tour  rf 

thein. 

Q.  What  was  the  result?    A.  I  paid  $25  fine  every  time 

Q.  Were  they  for  selling  liquor  o«n  Sonnday?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  for  selling  liquor  without  a  license?  A.  Yet^ 
Bir ;  and  I  was  fined. 

Q,  Is  that  the  case  with  each  of  the  four?    A.  Yes,  sin 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Each  of  the  four  cocaplaiats  were  foe  the  selling  of  liquofc? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  sale  of  liquor  without!  a  license?    Al  Yes,  sift, 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Who  was  the  ward  main  who  arrested  youi?  A.  The  ftnrt 
and  second  time  it  was  Meyer. 

Q.  Did  Meyer  or  anybody  see  you  before  you  were  arrested? 
A.  [No;  they  came  in  and  asked  for  a  bottle  of  beer* 

Q.  Did  anyone  see  you  before  you  were  arreisted?    A  No. 

Q.  Who  arrested  you  the  other  two  times?  A,  Oohen  and 
Schindler. 

Q.  They  are  the  present"  detectives,  wee  thej_?  A.  I  dft  nst. 
know. 

By  Chairmsast  liexow*: 

Q.  Has  anybody  approached  you  before  you  appeared  <m  We 
stand  here,  about  yotur  testimony?    A.  No. 

Q.  Has  anybody  told  you  before  you  were  subpoenaed  as  a  wit- 
ness here,  that  if  you  gave  any  testimony  about  bribing  the 
police  that  the  excise  charges  would  be  pressed  against  yap?? 
A.  No;  I  read  it  in  the  piaper  two  days  before  I  got  this  paper, 
that  my  name  was  taken,  and  then  I  told  my  wife  I  have  got  to 
go  befdre  the  commissioners;  that  is  all  thwfc  I  toow*  f 

Q.  Nobody  has  aippamehed  you  at  all?    A.  N<fc 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  From  the  time  y<m  opened  the  place,  until  tnfc  present  time, 
you  never  paid  any  officer  a  dollar  for  the  privilege  of  keepfeg 
open?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  called  Tom  PeggKer?    A*  Nil 
UKainaan  Lexow. —  That  is  ali  ---...• 
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Jaioofo  Schwartz,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
toeing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows*  and  krterp^reted  by  &»• 
•for  Lexow: 

DireJct  examination  by  Mr.  Muses 

Q.  Do, you  keep  a  cafe?    A.  A  cafe  aaid  resteoirainilL 

Q.  It  is  known  as  the  "Black  Eiagle?"    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  your  caife?  A.  Three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  Fifth  street 

Q.  Do  you  keep  girl  waiters?    A.  Only  one,  behind  the  counter. 

Q.  You  have  had  others^  have  you  not?  A.  Previously,  I 
had  two;  one  behind  the  counter  and  one  to  wait 

Q.  Were  those  your  own  daughters  or  relatives?  A.  No; 
they  were  not  relatives  of  mine. 

Q.  Have  you  an  excise  license?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  beer  and  liquor?    A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  an  excise  license?  A.  No;  I  made  appli- 
cation, but  it  was  refused. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Buser?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Buser  supplied  you  with  beer,  did  he  not?  A,  Hr 
never  sold  me  a  bottle  of  beer  in  his  life. 

Q.  Who  did  seill  you  beer?  A.  I  never  bought  a  bottle  from 
him  in  my  life. 

Q.  Who  did  sell  you  beer?  A,  I  have  bought  beer  from 
another  man,  but  not  from  that  mam;  I  bought  fnom  Mr.  Frank. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  that  beer  in  your  cafe?  A.  No;  I  am  selling 
weiss  beer;  nob  spuirious  weiss  beer,  but  real  weiss  beer. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  coniversartion  with  Mr.  Buser?  A.  I  have 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  him;  'but  I  have  spoken  to 
him,  and  that  is  all 

Q.  You  and  Buser  live  fa  the  same  house,  do  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  we  live  in  the  same  house. 

Q.  How  often  tdo  you  see  Buser?  A.  Sometimes  10  times  a 
day;  he  passes  by  me  all  the  time. 

Q.  And  you  never  talk  as  you  pass  by?  A.  Very  seldom,  do 
we  talk. 

Q.  Bo  you  not  raneaniber  telling  Mr.  Buser  how  m**ch  you 
paid  a  police  officer?  A.  It  &  not  true;  I  never  said  amy  such 
thing. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ever  owe  any  money  to  Mr.  Hock  or  any  other 
policeman?  A.  My  house  has  always  been  a  respectable  one; 
1  have  been  there  two  and  a  half  years,  and  I  have  never 
been  pulled. 

Q.  You  never  had  any  trouble  at  ail  with  the  police?    A. 
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Mb;  there  never  bias  Been  a  compJaantf  from  amy  BteJgHSomi  or 
any  other  person  against  me. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  araedted  far  violating  the  Kxeise 
Uaw,  then  ?  A.  I  was  arreeted  as  soon  as  I  started  my  butincss 
by  Captain  McCtfillonjgh*  was  was  discharged  ait  Special  Sessions. 

Q.  Who  arrested  you?  A.  A  large,  stoat  German:;  I  have 
rmd  recently  that  he  has  gone  to  Europe. 

Q.  What  is  his  name;  if  yon  have  read  that  he  wen*  to 
Europe,  yon  must  toow  his  nanie?  A.  I  don't  remember  his 
name.  ^         m* 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  the  names  of  ail  the  poiiide  officers  who 
have  been  in  your  cafe  within  the  last  two  years?  A  Meehan, 
Meyer,  Hock,  Mai  one,  Lang  and  Taylor,  who  were  in  recently 
to  see  how  my  place  looked. 

Q.  What  did  Meahan  do?  A  He  oame  to  look  around,  to 
see  whether  I  was  keeping  a  respectable  place. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A  He  asked  me  how  many  girls  I 
had  and  how  many  rooms  and  whether  I  rented  my  rooms 
and  whether  I  kept  a  respectable  house,  and  I  tfcrtd  him  my 
bouse  was  respectable,  and  that  is  all. 

Q.  How  many  times  has  Lang  been  in  the  plaice?  A  Lang 
came  in  company  with  Captain  Gross  and  he  lobked  over  my 
place  and  examined  it  and  told  me  that  I  must  draw  the 
curtains  before  the  wrndows  and  not  have  the  thing  open. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that?    A*    Oaptain  Gross. 

Q.  Captain  Cross  told  you  to  draw  the  curtains  acstoss  the 
window?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  he  tell  you  that?  A  He  said  to  me  that  I  must 
not  keep  any  girls  and  should  keep  within  the  law  or  else  he 
would  be  compelled  to  pull  me. 

Q.  Why  did  he  tell  you  to  put  the  curtains  across  the  window? 
A  He  gave  orders  to  every  one  of  the  cafes  to  do  that 

Q.  How  many  cafes  are  there  running  now?  A  He  did  not 
tell  me  that;  I  saw  myself  tfca*  thie  same  tMng  was  being  done 
in  each  of  the  other  cafes. 

Q.  How  many  cafes  are  running  at  the  present  time?  A.  I 
know  of  five,  personally. 

Q.  Do  thiey  all  have  girl  waiters?  A  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  they  all 
hare. 

Q.  And  have  they  all  curtains  in  the  windows?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
every  one  of  them  had  to  put  up  curtains. 

Q.  And  those  curtains  shut  off  The  view  from  the  street?  A 
That  is  a  mistake;  the  curtains  are  not  to  be  drawn  close,  but  are 
to  be  left  open,  so  people  can  look  into  the  cafe  from  the  strr^t. 

Q.  Why  then  are  curtains  compelled  to  be  put  in  the  windows 
at  all?    A.  The  curtains  were  all  there  and  were  originally  kepi 
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closed  and  they  ordered  that  the  curtains  should  be  open;  so  thiai 
they  could  look  in  from  the  street 

Q.  Have  you  a  Federal  excise  license;  op  a  Federal. license?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  to  have  that 

Q.  Why  do  you  have  to  have  that?  A,  I  was  compelled  to  take 
out  a  Federal  license. 

Q.  Who  compelled  you  to  do  that?  A.  A  gentleman  from  the 
reverue  service  came  to  me  and  said  you  must  take  a  license,  I 
said  1  did  not  sell  any  spirituous  liquors,  and  he  said  that  don't 
matter,  you  have  got  to  take  out  a  license  and  pay  $25  for  it 

Q.  That  is  a  liquor  license?    A.  Yes,  a  retail  license. 

Q.  Did  any  excise  inspector  from  the  city  excise  department 
ask  you  to  take  out  a  license?    A.  Never  from  the  city, 

Q.  Have  you  that  Federal  license  posted  up  in  your  place? 
A.  I  have  it  in  my  showcase. 

Q.  In  plain  sight?  A.  Everybody  can  see  it,  but  I  don't  hare 
It  there  especially  for  everybody  to  see  it 

Q.  Did  you  sign  a  written  application  for  that  license?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  1  had  to. 

Q.  And  in  that  application  you  sftate  that  you  want  to  sell 
liquor,  dio  you  not  ?  A.  I  did  not  understamd  English;  I  was  told 
simply  that  I  must  haye  it,  and,  tiherefore,  I  signed  the  thing 
and  got  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  excise  inspector  from  the  city?  AL  I  know 
three,  but  I  don't  know  their  names;  they  came  to  me  when  I 
made  axiplication  for  a  license  first 

Q.  Have  you  paid  any  money  to  either  of  those  inspectors? 
A.  I  'fewear  that  I  never  paid  them  a  single  dollar. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  anyone  in  the  police  department,  a/ny  poliee 
officer  any  money,  since  you  have  been  keeping  that  cafe?  A. 
I  never  did,  and  it  was  not  necessary,  because  I  always  kept 
within  the  law. 

Q.  You  say  you  always  kept  the  law  m  regard  to  the  Excise 
I*aws  as  well  as  anything  else?  A.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  have  never 
broken  a  law  since  I  opened  the  cafe. 

Q.  Look  at  Mr.  Whitney  (man  standing  up);  did  you  ever  see 
him  before?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Will  yon  swear  that  Mr.  Whitney,  in  campainy  with  other 
gentlemen,  never  came  into  your  cafe  within  the  past  year?  A. 
So  many  people  come  into  my  place  that  I  can  not  swear  that  one 
or  another  were  not  there;  I  can  not  even  swear  that  persons 
with  others  did  not  drink  wine  or  spirituous  liquors  in  my  place 
wrfchin  the  last  year. 

Q.  But  you  said  you  did  not  violate  the  law  there?  A.  I  say 
that  I  did  not;  somebody  in  my  absence  may  have  sold  win& 
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Q.  I  askyou  if  wine  and  liquor  was  not  sold  to  Mr.  Whitney 
and  a  gentPeman  in  his  company,  in  your  presence,  in  your  cafe  ? 
A.  I  simply  can  answer  to  that  only  that  I  don't  remember;  1 
wont  swear  that  it  did  not  occur. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  gio*lst  in  your  caife  did  not  solicit  Mr, 
Whitney  and  gentlemen  with  him  in  your  presence,  after  they 
had  taken  a  bottle  of  wine,  to  go  upstairs,  or  to  go  into  the 
back  part  of  the  cafe?  A.  I  swear  that  it  never  occurred  in  my 
presence;  I  can  not  swear  what  oceurrted  wheo  I  was  not  there; 
they  never  went  in  the  reair  nor  upstairs. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  girls  in  ycur  place  did  not  solicit  men 
for  in-moral  purposes,  Mr.  Whitney  among  them?  A.  I  do  not 
have  room®  upstairs,  so  that  disposes  of  that  part  of  the  thing; 
there  was  nothing  in  the  rear  part  of  the  establishment,  either, 
for  any  immoral  purposes. 

Q.  Did  you,  yourself,  request  Mr.  Whitney  to  buy  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  take  a  girl  intb  the  back  paint1  of  the  cafe?  A.  No;  I 
am  positive  that  that  did  not  occur;  I  am  absolutely  positive 
of  that. 

Q.  And  if  Mr.  Whitney  and  persons  who  were  with  him  swore 
to  that  do  you  mean  to  aay  that  they  swear  to  wfiat  is  untrue? 

Mr.  Lexow. —  That  is  a  conclusion. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  is  quite  evident  that  you  can  uot  get 
this  witness  to  admit  any  violation  of  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  remember*  when  Mr.  Pairkhurst  raised  the  disturb- 
ance in  ycur  precinct  and  that  there  was  great  excitement 
among  the  cafes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Whitney  and  amother  gentleman  who 
was  with  him  that  you  would  have  to  serve  lager  beer  as  weiss 
beer,  that  you  had  been  so  ordei<ed  to  do  by  the  captain?  •  A*  I 
swear  positively  that  no  such,  thing  occurred. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  Al  Fire  htundred  and  twenty-five 
Fifth  street;  in  the  same  house,  not  upstairs,  but  in  another 
department,  on  another  story;  the  yand  is  between  the  restaurant 
and  the  place  that  I  live-1- here  is  the  store  and  from  the  store 
you  go  out  into  the  yard  and  on  the  right-hand  side  here,  are 
rooms  and  apartment®,  amd  I  have  my  bed  and  sleep  there;  the 
gir<ls  never  sliepf  thjere. 

Q.  How  many  beds  have  you?  XL  Two;  one  for  myself  and  one 
for  my  wife, 

Jgwesa. 
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SiPTEEiNOON  SESSION. 

June  13,  1894* 
Present  —  Seniators  and  counsel  as  before. 
The  Chairman. —  Mr.  District  Attorney,  if  you  destke  to  make 
a  statement  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

District  Attorney  Fellows:    Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
the  committee. —  I  have  thought  it  proper  as  district  attorney  to 
confer  with  you  before  making  any  public  statement  in  regard 
to  a  transaction  which  occurred  first  before  the  committee  and 
subsequently  in  court  a  few  days  ago^  and  which  led  to  the  dis- 
charge of  a  person,  the  dismissal  of  an  indictment;  because  I 
find  that  a  false  impression  is  created  with  regard  to  the  action 
of  the   disftrict  attorney.    Thei  imprecision   has   gone   out  that 
every     prisoner    under    indictment     who    came    before    this 
committee    and    gave    testimony    which    seemed    to   implicate 
officials    of   the   police   force,     or     otherwise,     would     thereby 
esioape  puinishmemt.     I  want  to  correct  that  impression.     The 
district    attorney,    of    course,    can    never    consent    to    dismiss 
indictments    in    a   wholesale    way    and    to    invite    a    general 
jail     delivery     by     reason        of     the     fact     that     witnesses 
come    here     and     testify.       The    district    attorney     is    per- 
fectly willing  to  judge  each  case  upon  its  own  merits  and  to  do 
just  exactly  what  is  right  amd  proper,  but  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  under  indictment  that  the  mere  fact  of 
going  before  this  committee  and  giving  testimony  before  this 
committee  will  lead  to  a  dismissal  of  the  indictment.    That  would 
be  the  opposite  of  everything  like  the  administration  of  justice, 
ar*d  I  am  very  much  gratified  to  know  that  the  committee  very 
largely  agree  with  me  in  that  opinion.  *  I  have  deemed  it  best 
to  make  that  public  statement,  because  I  have  received  from  the 
Tombs  information  thai  a  number  of  prisoners  are  expecting  that 
if  they  will  give  testimony  they  will  be  relieved  of  punishment 
without  any  farther  investigation.    It  is  an  open  invitation,  of 
course,  to  perjury,  and  the  committee  certainly  do  not  wish  that 
any  such  understanding  shall  prevail;  and  I  have  thought  it 
only  fair  and  proper  that  the  criminal  officer  of  the  county  should 
confer  with  the  committee  and  should  make  his  public  statemeut. 
The  Chairman. —  The  committee,  through  me,  beg  to  say  that 
in  their  unanimous  judgment  they  do  not  wish  that  any  action 
of  theirs  shall  prove  an  incentive  to  perjury;  that  if  amy  witness 
performs  a  public  duty  by  testifying  before  this  committee,  and 
the  punishment  already  meted  out  seems  to  have  been  a  full  pun- 
ishment, as  the  case  of  the  witness  who  was  discharged,  that  in 
such  a  special  case  of  that  kind  that  might  be  proper,  with  the 
consent  of  the  district  attorney.    But  that  there  should  be  a  jail 
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delivery  as  he  result  of  any  testimony  given  before  lids  com- 
mittee is  as  far  from  tlie  committers  expectation  as  it  must  be 
from  that  of  tile  district  attorney  or  of  the  people. 

District  Attorney  Fellows. —  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the 
committee. 

Mr  Mcoll. — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  —  when  the  trans- 
action to  which  the  district  attorney  and  the  Chairman  referred, 
occurred,  I  was  in  the  city  of  Albany  and  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  a  certain  prisoner  who  was  under  indictment  by  the  grand 
jury  of  this  county  and  who  gave  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee was  subsequently  brought  to  trial;  that  instead  of  plead- 
ing guilty  or  going  to  trial  upon  the  indictment,  counsel  for  this 
committee  made  a  motion  before  the  court  that  the  indictment 
be  dismissed  in  consideration  of  the  testimony  which  the  witness 
had  given  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman. —  You  are  in  error  there,  Mr.  Mcoll,  are  you 
wot?  It  was  in  consideration  of  the  special  circumstances  of  that 
case.  She  had  been  in  jail  two  months  and  her  case  developed 
conditions  that  appealed  very  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  I  only  read  the  statement  of  Mr.  Jeroane  to  Judge 
Martiaie  in  which  he  asked  that  the  witness  be  dismissed;  Mr. 
Davis,  of  the  district  attorney's  office,  said  he  thought  it  was  a 
very  proper  motion;  Judge  Martine  concurred,  stating  that  every- 
body should  combine  to  render  such  assistance  as  was  in  their 
power  to  the  committee  and  that,  therefore,  the  indictment  was 
disunited.  When  I  read  that  in  the  papers  I  foresaw  the  con- 
ditions in  which  the  city  of  New  York  is  to-day. 

The  Chairman. —  Mr.  Mcoll,  we  realize  that  fact  I  introduced 
a  bill  In  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  Senate  granting  immunity 
to  witnesses  who  testified  before  this  committee,  and  that  matter 
was  discussed  before  the  Senators.  We  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  final  result  of  the  passage  of  that  bill  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  jail  delivery  in  this  city,  and  that  a  person  who  had 
substantially  committed  murder  might  be  subpoenaed  here  as  a 
witness  on  the  question  of  bribery  and  corruption  and  testify  to 
some  fact  and  make  a  confession  of  the  murder  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  that  that  bill  would  have  exonerated  him  from  sub- 
sequent punishment  For  that  reason  that  bill  was  never  brought 
to  a  passage. 

Senator  Saxton. —  The  position  of  the  committee  is  that  we 
desire  to  do  eve:rything  that  will  bring  out  the  truth  in  this 
matter,  but  we  do  not  deaire  to  do  anything  that  will  be  an 
Incentive  to  perjury. 
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Mr.  Nicoll. —  Tt  is  not  thajt  to  which  I  wish  to  address  my 
remarks,  and  very  briefly;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  position  of  the  committee  on  this  question  stolid  be 
clearly  defined  so  that  the  4,000  men  who  constitute  the  police 
force  of  this  city  may  know  the  exact  situation  in  which  they 
stand.  Why,  you  perceive,  the  opinion  has  gone  abroad  among 
them  that  any  person  whom  they  arrest  who  is  locked  up  in  jail 
may  at  once  communicate  with  this  committee,  informing  them 
that  he  ha®  some  evidence  to  give  against  the  officer  who  arrested 
him,  and  that  the  committee  will  receive  the  evidence,  and  then 
advise  the  court  to  discharge  the  prisoner.  Why,  the  most  honest 
podice  officer  in  the  world  will  never  take  that  risk.  If  he  should 
see  a  man  committing  burglary  under  the  previous  ruling  of  thfi<s 
committee,  he  knows  that  if  he  makes  the  arrest  the  burglar,  who 
may  be  consigned  in  the  Tombs,  may  communicate  with  counsel  — 

The  Chairman. —  What  rwling  do  you  refer  to?  No  ruling 
has  been  made  here. 

Senator  Saxton, —  Has  not  the  position  of  the  committee  been 
defined  enough  on  that  point  ? 

The  Chaiirman. —  I  thoiught  I  made  myself  definitely  understood 
when  I  stated  that  the  only  reason  why  the  committee  inter- 
vened pi  that  case  was  because  of  its  special  features;  because 
this  woman  had  been  punished  sufficiently;  because  the  facts  in 
the  case  there  showed  that  she  had  gone  into  this  business  only 
three  months  before,  and  had  never  been  in  it  previously. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  And  what  you -aire  doing  now,  and  what  we  aire 
doing  now  —  I  have  been  at  the  point  of  saying  this  to  you 
within  the  last  day  or  two,  but  I  understood  that  some  other 
witness  was  to  be  presented  here,  and  I  thought  that  would  be 
the  proper  moment  in  which  to  make  this  statement  — 

Mr.  Moss. —  Counsel  certainly  are  not  going  to  try  to  offer 
immunity  to  prisoners.  There  is  a  person  in  court  to-day,  pro- 
duced frotm  the  Tombs,  who  will  be  aisked  to  testify.  Nothing 
whatever  has  been  suggested  by  counsel  as  to  her  immunity,  or 
as  to  any  promise  or  hope  of  immunity.  We  do  not  want  testi- 
mony that  is  produced  from  any  such  reason  as  that. 

Senator  Saxton. —  Our  position  is  well  understood  now.  We 
intend  to  take  every  case  as  it  comes  up,  and  if  there  are  any 
extraordinary  circumstances  that  might  induce  uis  to  reoommeaud 
the  district  attorney  to  show  leniency,  we  are  going  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  For  instance,  take  a  police  captain.  A  disorderly 
house  exists  in  his  district,  which  he  raids  — 

The  Chairman. —  He  is  bound  to  do  his-  duty. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  If  he  raids  it  and  locks  the  woman  up  in  the 
Tombs,  will  you  discharge  her  of  the  crime  of  keeping  a  disorderly 
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House,  in  consideration  of  her  assailing  the  character  of  t& 
officer? 

The  Chairman. —  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  That  is  what  I  want  understood. 

The  Chairman.—  That  is  very  plain. 

Mr.  Nkoll. —  Because  that  is  what  you  have  done. 

The  Ghairman. —  No. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  And  that  has  paralyzed  the  police  force  of  this 
city  and  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  criminal  classes  in^  conse- 
quence— 

The  Chairman. —  When  has  the  committee  done  it  ?  You  say 
the  action  of  the  committee  has  paralyzed  the  police  force  ? 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  I  say  that  is  the  impression  that  has  been 
created,  and  police  officers  are  in  a  state — the  most  honest 
of  them  are  in  a  state  of  apprehension  lest  thik  committee  will 
pe^nit  their  characters  to  be  assailed  by  persons  whom  thiey 
aarest  '         -^  f. 

The  Chairman. —  I  can  not  see  how  they  can  reach  any 
such  eoncLusikwis,  becanse  one  of  the  main  questions  before  this 
committee  is  as  to  whether  or  not  the  police  do  their  duty. 
If  they  close  up  a  disorderly  house,  they  do  their  duty.  The 
testimony  here  is  that  they  do  not  close  them'  up,  and  take 
money  for  not  dosing  them  up. 

Senator  O'Connor. — As  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned,  we 
will  assist  the  poltee  of  this  city  as  far  as  we  can  to  discharge 
their  duty.  ^ 

Mr.  Mcoll.— Well,  we  shall  have  to  order  out  the  militia  to 
police  the  city. 

The  Chairman. —  Haven't  we  made  ourselves  plain  in  this 
matter  so  you  can  understand  it? 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  I  do,  but  I  want  your  very  utterances  now,  in 
which  you  say  it  is  very  clearly  understood  to  go  out  — 

The  Catairman. —  I  have  made  them  as  clearly  as  I  can.  An 
I  read  the  papers,  they  are  arrestMg  more  now  than  ever. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  I  am  informed  that  one  of  the  witnesses  before 
this  committee  has  resumed  business  at  the  old  stand. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Then,  why  don't  the  police  protect  her? 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  She  is  under  the  protection  of  the  committee 
If  they  do,  there  will  be  a  howl  from  counsel  a®  to  the  peirsieGUr 
tion  of  witnesises. 

The  Chairman. —  Not  a  bit 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  Mr.  Goff  would  come  here  and  say  we  were 
intimidating  a  witness,  and  you  would  administer  one  of  your 
withering  reproofs  and  gain  the  applause  of  the  courtroom. 
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William  H.  dougfc,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  tto* 
Btate,  being  duly  sworai,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  At  one  time  did  you  have  a  saloon  in  this  dty?  XL  I 
did,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it?  A.  Corner  of  Sixty^iiinth  street  and  Third 
aranue. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  have  a  saloon  there?  A.  I  owned  It 
three  days. 

Q.  During  those  three  days  did  you  have  a  license?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  did  not  |       "3PF/  ^  I 

Q.  Did  you  ran  it  during  those  three  clays?  A:  Ttoe  tour- 
tender  did. 

Q.  And  liquors  were  sold  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  DM  you  see  any  podfce  official  during  those  three  days? 
A.  I  think  not 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  waaxlman,  the  ward  detective?  A.  Nafl 
in  those  three  days,  I  didn't 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him?  A.  I  saw  hinn  at  a  pkaraie  alt 
Washington  Park  or  Jones'  Woods. 

Q.  When?    A.  A  few  days  after  the  first)  Sunday, 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  h&n?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  he  said,  please?  A.  I  told  him.  that  we  had 
a  saloon  there  and  we  didn't  want  to  get  a  license;  we  wanted 
to  sell  it  and  it  wouldn't  pay  us. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  sell  the  saloon  and  it  wouldn't  pay  you  to 
get  a  license  between  then  and  the  short  time  that  yoty  would 
sell  it?  A  No,  sir;  and  we  wanted  to  run  it  until  we  did 
sell  it;  he  said,  "What  is  it  worth  to  you;"  we  walked  to  one 
side  and  I  gave  him  two  $20  bills. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  might  have  said  all  right;  that 
settled  it 

Q.  You  went  on  and  ran  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  no  trouble?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  wardman?s  name?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Was  he  the  wardman  in  that  precinct?  A.  I  suppose  He 
was;  yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  you  heard  his  name  since?  A.  I  might  hare  Known 
it  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman, —  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  wardman  there, 

Mr.  Jerome? 
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Mr.  Jerome. —  I  do  not;  no,  sir.     , 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  this?  A.  I  bought  It  the  29th  <rf 
May,  1890.    r" 

Q.  And  the  conversation  with  this  wardman  was  when?  A. 
It  must  have  been  the  next  week,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  was  wardman  in  that  precinct?  A.  He  was 
introduced  to  me  as  a  man  with  whom  I  could  deal  with. 

Q.  As  the  wardman?    A.  I  understood  it  sow 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Would  you  recognize  him  if  you  saw  him?  A.  I  couldn't 
«ow. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  introduced  him  to  you?  A*  He  waa 
the  bartender. 

Q.  What  is  his  name,  so  that  we  can  have  him  come  here?  A* 
That  was  George  Lake. ' 

By  Mr.  Jerome  3 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?    A.  I  don't  Know. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live  then?  A.  At  that  time  he  lived  OB 
Second  avenue,  I  think,  about  Striy-fifth  street,  I  should  sajj  I 
-don't  know,  positively.    , 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  long  did  you  rum  it  after  that?  X.  Our  people  soil 
-out  in  about  five  weeka 

By  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  persons  In  that  vfdnity  that  paM 
any  money?    A.  I  do  not) 

Q.  I  hand  you  that  yellow  paper  and  ask  you,  after  reading  tt 
*ove*  and  refreshing  your  memory,  if  you  can  recollect  any  (paper 
«hown  witness.)?    A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman. —  Is  that  ail,  Mr.  Jerome? 

Mr.  Jerome. —  That  is  all. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Nicollf  i 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  I  am  a  railroad  man. 

Q.  Are  you  running  a  railroad?    A.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  are  a  railroad  man? 
A.  That  I  have  done  all  kinds  of  work  for  30  years  on  railroada 

Q.  Were  you  running  a  railroad  the  same  time  you  were 
ning  a  saloon  without  a  license?    A.  No,  sir. 
L.  192 
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Q.  When  did  you  give  up  the  saloon  business?  A.  It  must 
Have  been  the  1st  or  2d  day  of  June. 

Q.  E&ghteen  hundred  and  ninety-three?  A.  No;  three  da^s 
after  I  bought  it 

The  Chairman. — Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety, 

Mr.  Nicoll.—  That  is  alL 

Charles  Coleman,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
ibeing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Mos$: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  I  live  in  Fifth  street;  612." 

Q.  In  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  gambling-house  on  Stanton  street?  2l. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  number?  A.  One  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
E.  Feldman's.  { 

Q.  Have  you  played  there  recently?  A.  Yes;  I  was  four  times 
there;  I  waiS  brought  by  two  fellows  over  there;  there  is  a  faro 
bank  there. 

Q.  Give  us  the  dates  when  you  played?  A.  I  was  last  week  in 
Brooklyn,  at  the  dancing,  teacher,  and  I  am  an  agent  for  sta- 
tionery, and  I  made  about  $7  in  my  business,  and  two  fellows 
bring  me  over  there,  and  I  played  cards;  I  won  the  first  night 
about  $57,  and  I  go  home  and  sleep;  the  next  day  I  get  up  and  I 
paid  $2.50  for  my  rent,  and  I  go  to  Houston  street,  and  two  fel- 
lows catch  me  and  bring  me  down  there. 

Q.  To  the  same  gambling-house?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  somebody 
treated  me;  I  played  cards;  I  lost  $15,  and  I  said  "I  am  done;" 
he  brought  more  drink,  and  they  pulled  out  my  pocket-book 
with  $23. 

Q.  They  stole  your  pocket-book  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  these  fellows 
bring  me  out,  and  I  hollered  "  Murder,  thief,"  and  them  fellows 
that  bring  me  out,  run  away,  and  the  bank  keeper  he  oatched  that 
other  fellow  and  take  the  pocket-book  away.  # 

Q.  Feldman  helped  to  catch  th£  man  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  boss 
gave  me  the  pocket-book;  he  says,  "You  got  the  money;  you  go 
home,"  and  three  fellows  bring  me  home;  the  three  fellows  bring 
me  home,  and  I  was  dead  from  the  whiskey. 

Q.  You  mean  you  were  insensible  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  brought 
me  home  in  my  house,  and  that  fellow  said,  "Look  if  yoiu  gfot 
•tike  money  f  I  opened  my  pocket-book;  my  pocket-book  was 
empty. 

Q.  You  only  bad  the  pocket-book  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  contents  were  gone  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  h£  said,  "Hare  a 
deep,  and  come  to-night  back;"  I  eame  back,  and  I  said  to  Felft- 
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man,  "That  is  a  nice  place;  you  robbed  me;"  he  says,  "  Yoxt  womr 
anyhow,  the  money  froni  me;"  I  said,  "I  will  get  square;"  he 
said,  "I  got  protection;  I  get  no  afraid  from  anybody;  thfct  is 
nothing;"  he  licked  me;  he  punched  me  three*  times  in  the  eyej 
I  go  right  away  to  Captain  Siebert. 

Q.  Feldman  assaulted  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  Captain  Siebert  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts  ?    A.  It  was  Wednesday  of  last  week. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ?    A.  To  Captain  Siebert,  down  there. 

Q.  Whereabouts  ?    A.  The  station-house. 

Q.  Where  is  the  station-hoqise  ?    A.  In  Houston  street. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Captain  Siebert  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  said  ?  A.  He  said,  "What  is  your  name;* 
I  told  hiia  what  is  the  name  of  the  gambling-house;  he  said, 
"Wait  for  my  detectives;"  he  sent  Mr.  Farrell,  Mr.  Brennan 
first  — 

Q.  Brennan  and  Farrell  were  called  in  ?  A.  No ;  he  came 
inside  in  the  station-house;  Mr.  Siebert  called  in  Brennan; 
*  there  is  a  gentleman,  he  wants  to  siee  you;"  and  he  went  with 
me  outside,  and  that  fellow  what  got  the  gambling-house,  Feld- 
man,  was  outside;  Brennian  said,  "Wait,  and  I  will  make  it  good 
for  you;  I  will  look  for  the  fellow;"  he  called  Mr.  Feldman  over; 
he  said,  "  Yes,  he  was  by  me  and  he  was  drunk  in  my  place,  and 
won  a  couple  of  dollars,  and  somebody  came  in  and  took  the 
pocket-book." 

Q.  That  is  what  Feldman  told  the  policeman  ?  A.  Yes;  he 
said,  "Don't  make  a  charge;  I'll  look  for  the  fellow  and  I  will 
catch  him." 

Q.  Who  staid,  "  Don't  make  a  charge "  ?  A.  Feldman  said 
that 

Q.  To  the  policeman?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Brennan  said,  "All 
night;"  Mr.  Brennan  said,  "Go  home  to  sleep  and  come  to- 
morrow;" I  said,  "I  got  no  fright  for  you;  you  say  you  have 
got  protection .;  I  will  go  right  away  to  the  Lexow  committee 
to-morrow;"  he  said,  "Don't  go;  I  will  make  everything  all  light 
for  you." 

Q.  You  say  you  told  Mr.  Brennan  that  you  wrould  go  down  to 
the  Lexow  committee  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  1  told  Feldman,  "  I  will  go 
to  the  Lexow  committee." 

Q.  Brennan  said,  "Don't  go"  ?  A.  He  said,  "Don't  talk;  come 
to-morrow;"  I  was  the  next  day;  he  said,  "I  have  no  time;"  I 
said,  "  I  will  go  for  the  Lexow  committee;"  I  come  this  after- 
noon— 

Q.  When  you  say  this  afternoon,  you  mean  last  week  ?  A. 
Last  week;  he  said  he  had  no  time  —  come  the  other  day;  "if 
toe.  don't  find  that  fellow,  I  will  go  over  with  you  and  take  a 
waprant;  Feidinan  said  if  I  go  to  the  Lexow  committee  and  make 
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*  squeal  he  will  send  oyer  a  couple  of  gamMers  ass*!  will  go  and 
throw  me  in  the  river, 
Q.  Did  the  police  hear  hmi  say  that?    A.  No*,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Brennan  was*  not  there  when  he  saftd  that?    Ai.  Na 
(Q.  Did  he  hear  what  he  said?    A.  No,  sir;  "  I  eajtch  next  day 
thje  two  fellows; "  he  said,  "Y*>u  get  nothing  back;  that  is  a 
gambling-house^  thieves  and  robbers; "  I  go  over  there  to  headr 
quarters. 
Q.  You  went  to  police  headquarters  the%  did  you?    A*  Yes^  sir* 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Who  did  you  see?    A  I  see  two  friends!. 

Q.  What  policemen  c&id  you  see  at  headquarters?  A.  Inspector 
Williams. 

Q.  Did  you  state  your  case  to  Inspector  Williams?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  inspector  do?  A.  He  went  right  away  and 
called  a  detective  down  and  he  sent  him  down  to  me  to  Essex 
Market  court  to  Judge  Koch,  and  he  get  a  warrant  for  that 
gambling-house,  and  he  came  down  there,  and  he  went  away, 
that  detective,  to  headquarters,  and  he  sent  dowa  two-  detectives, 
Farrell  and  Brennan,  and  14  or  16  policemen;  he  came  over  in 
the  gambling-house  and  he  play  cards  in  the  back  room  and  he 
locked  uqp  46  fellewrs  and  that  boss  too. 

Q.  They  took  the  boss  and  46  men?  A  Yes,  sir;  the  next  day 
was  the  trial  in  the  Essex  Market  count,  and  Judge  Koch  asked 
Farrell  and  Brennan  if  they  played  cards,  and  they  said  no,  and 
hie  discharged  them  46  fellows. 

Q.  Is  that  the  end  of  it?  A  Yes,  sin;  he  is  under  $1,000  for 
examination. 

Q.  Did  Farrell  and  Brennan  play  oairdis  in  the  place?    A.  No. 

Q.  Judge  Koch  asked  them  if  they  had  played  cards?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  aisked  %ny  question?  A  Judge  Koch  said  nothing 
to  me. 

Q.  The  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Koch  on  the  testimony  of 
Farrell  and  Brennan  only?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  upon  that  testimony  alone  Mr.  Williams'  raid  came  to 
nothing?  A  Yes,  ^Lr;  he  brought  first  46  fellows  and  he  asked 
him  if  he  plays  cards  and  he  said  no,  and  he  discharged  the  46. 

Q.  Each  of  the  46  men  said  he  didn't  play?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wias  there  any  table,  cards  and  such  thUngs  as  that  taken; 
fid  the  police  officers  get  a  table  and  cards  and  such  things  as 
teat  from  the  place,  do  you  know?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  was 
upetaira  with  that  one  detective  from  headquarters;  he  was  to 
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the  back  room  of  Feldman's  and  Breiinan  and  Farrell  were 
down  there. 

Q.  When  the  arrest  was  made  was  a  table  f  cramd  by  the  police* 
man,  do  you  know  that?    A. .Yes. 

Q.  A  card  table?  A.  There  certainly  were  plenty  of  card 
tables  there. 

Q.  Were  there  any  cards  found?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else,  any  gambling  goods  found?  A. 
No;  he  didn't  take  anything  else. 

Q.  You  said  a  minute  ago  that  the  gambling -ihouse  was  still 
running?    A.  Yesj  sir. 

KJ.  How  do  yQXL  know  that?  A.  I  have  been  over  there;  two 
fellow®  toriing  me  over,  and  they  said  "  Play  more; "  I  have  in 
mine  pocket  §15. 

Q.  Is  that  the  pocket-bodk  (fpocket-<boak  sihown  witness)?  A* 
Yes,  sir;  $23;  he  stole  the  money  off  me. 

Q.  Have  you  played  in  the  gambling-house  since  the  raid? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  one  day  I  lost  $15,  and  he  gave  me  some  whisky;  I 
satid,  "  I  can  no  more  play;  I  got  money j  I  will  keep  that  money  " 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  After  the  arrest  by  theaie  police  officJeasy  have  yon  played 
Where  since  then?    A.  Na 

By  Senator  Cantor: 
jQ.  What  game  did  yon  play?    j£.  I  played  fam 

By  Senaifcar  Bradley: 
Q.  Did  yon  play  any  pinocle?    A*  Faro  aaid  wasKarWasha* 

Cross^xamination  by  Mr.  Nicoll: 

>  v 

Q.  You  had  $15  whien  yon  went  to  Hie  house?    58u  Yes,  ste. 

Q.  You  won  $57  that  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  ahead  or  beihind  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  ahead,  aire  you  noH;?  A,  I  paid  my  rent,  $2.50, 
and  I  bought  soanettiing  else. 

Q.  With,  everything,  oonisfcliering  what  Feldman  gave  baiek 
to  you,  you  havie  got  your  $15  and  more?    A.  I  domAfe  understand. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Have  you  got  more  money  now  than  when  you  eottnmenced 
to  gamble?  A.  I  naive  already  got  $38;  $23  in  tihiafc  pocket 
and  $15  in  that  pocket 
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k  .*. 


By  Mr.  NicoJI: 

Q.  You  bad  $23  whien  you  starts?  A.  No;  I  won  the  first 
night,  $57. 

Q.  How  much  dM  you  have  in- your  pocket  when  you  went 
theire  the  first  night?    A.  Seven  dollars. 

Q.  Yon  won  $57?    A.  I  won  ^boiut  $49  or  $50  altogether. 

Q.  At  fairo?    A.  Yes;  faro  and  washa-washa. 

Q.  What  is  that  game?     A.  That  i&  like  faro,  too. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  paid  out  some  of  that 
money  and  thait  the  next  day  ytou  drank  a  great  deal  of  whisky  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  some  of  your  money  was  taken  away  from  you? 
A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  taken?    A.  Twenty- three  doll  airs. 

Q.  Then  you  had  about  $23  left,  didn't  you?  A.  No;  I  got 
$15,  I  says,  in  that  poieket,  and  I  lose  the  $15,  and  he  brought 
me  a  whisky;  I  was  a  little  drunk;  I  said,  "I  don't  play  more.* 

Q.  Did  you  lose  only  $23?  A.  No;  $15;  I  got  $23  in  that 
pocket. 

Senator  Saxton. —  You  lost  $15  playing  there? 

Senator  Cantor, —  When  hie  lost  $15,  he  stopped  playing, 

Q.  Then  you  stopped  playing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  haven't  played  sdnioe  then>  have  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  haven't  played  stace  that  time?  A.  I  don't  under»t^nfl 
thait  wogfcL 

By  the  Chairman; 
Q^Have  you  gambled  since?    A.  No;  alter  no  mom 

By  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  How  much  money  was  stolen  from  you?  A.  Twmiy-titorete 
dollars.  \  '  ]    ,|    |  s  if 

<J.  You  haven't  losrt:  anything  by  all  of  this?  A*  No,  sir; 
I  don't  lose  nothing.  '  j 

Q.  You  are  ahead,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  have  more  momiey  now  Hb&n  when  you  oomsmeinioeit? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  altogether  $38;  $23  in  that  pocket,  aind  $15  in 
the  other. 

By  Mr.  Nieolli 

Q.  The  reason  you  didn't  mlaEe  a  complaint  tk)  Captain 
wass  because  Feldman  told  you  not  to  do  so?    A.  Yes,  sm\ 
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Mr.  Moss. —  I  object  to  thait;  he  said  he  did  maKe  a  complaint 
&  Captain  Siebert 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  complaint  to  Captain  Siebert?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  he  says  to  me,  "What  is  yomr  name?"  I  said,  "Cole- 
man," and  the  other  man,  I  said,  "Feldmaii;"  he  said,  "Wait 
unrf&l  my  detectives  coHne;"  in  abomt  fiyie  minutes  came  Mr. 
Farrell  and  Mr.  Brennan,  and  he  went  outside  with  me,  and  Mr. 
Feldman  was  there  too. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  any  complaint?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  I  understand  that  yon  withdrew  that  ooanplaint?  A* 
I  dkxn't  understand  that  word. 

By  the  Ghaarmiani; 
Q.  Did  you  take  the  complaint  back?    K.  No,  sfe  ^ 

By  Mr.  Mooil: 

Q.  Didn't  you  swear  on  your  direct  examination  thait  Feldman 
said,  "Don't  make  a  charge?"  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  say®  to  me,  "I 
got  no  afraid  for  yom;  I  have  got  protection,"  go  over  there  and 
look  for  that  way. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  to  you,  "Doti't  make  a  charge'?  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  he*  said  to  me,  "Don't  make  a  charge;  I  wall  look  for  that 
fellow;  I  will  catch  hka  and  bring  him  over  to  the  police  star 
Hon." 

Q.  After  that  ycwi  went  to  headquarters  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  complained  to  Captain  Williamis?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ard  he  assigned  some  central  office  detectives  ?  A.  Yee^ 
sir. 

Q.  And  they  raided  the  place  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  took  the  proprietor  and  46  persons  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  brought  up  before  Judge  Koch  ?  A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  46  persons  were  discharged  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Feldman  was  held  in  $1,000  bail  for  examination!  T 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  case  has  not  come  up  yet?  A.  It  comes  up 
next  Friday;  I  cojme  next  day  after  my  sleep,  and  I  ask  him  who 
the  fellow  is,  and  he  licked  me  and  chucked  me  out. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ?  A.  I  am  a  dancing  teacher  and 
am  agent  for  stationery. 

Q.  A  dancing  teacher  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  dancing  master  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  Vere  you  instructing;  whom  do  yon  instruct  in 
dancing,  (ladies  or   gentlemen?    A.  No,   sir;   in   Fifty-fourth 
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street  I  have  a  Bohemian  dancing'  school,  and  a  summer  school 
in  Astoria. 

Q.  You  have  a  dancing  school  iii  Mfty-fowrth.  street?  A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  another  in  Astoria  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  smmmem  dancing  school  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ?  A.  Five  yeajrs 
next  month. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  ?  A*  No,  sfrj  about  two  months  to  be  a 
citizen. 

By  Mr.  Mas®: 

Q.  Is  your  dancing  scWool  in  Brevotort  Hall  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Feldman  got  that  $23  fon  yoin,  did  he  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  be^ 
cause  why  I  am  afraid;  he  said  yesterday  he  would  give  me  $S0 
if  I  wanted  to  settle 

Q.  Who  told  you  that?  A.  Two  fellows  were  in  my  house 
where  I  live. 

Mr.  Morris. —  You  need  not  be  afraid. 

The  Witness. —  He  wanted  me  to  settle  it.    I  said  no. 

Henry  Hoffman,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows; 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Wbece  do  you  live  ?    A.  One  hundred  amd  shty  Second 

street 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  disorderly  house  at  180  Allen  street  ?  A. 
Yes,  mr. 

Q.  From  April  19th  to  January  last  ?    A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  or  about  the  time  you  opened  that*  house,  did  you  see 
any  police  officer  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  ?    A.  Mr.  Glennon. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Glennon;  did  you  know?  A.  He  was  wardnum 
at  the  time  in  the  Eleventh  precinct. 

Q.  Who  was  captain  at  the  time?    A.  Captain  Devery. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  see  Mr.  Glenhon  ?  A  I  was  intro* 
du*ced  to  hfim  by  ex- Assemblyman  Philip  Wissig. 

Q.  Philip  Wissig  introduced  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  gave  me  a 
card  to  go  and  speak  to  him  about  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Wissig  about 
Introduced  ?    A.  Yes,  sin 
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Q.  Whe»e  was  that  cancelation  held  ?   X  ins  hi»  place. 

Q.  On  the  Bowery?    A.  He  has  got  a  place  in  Grand 
conner  of  Forsythe,  and  another  place  in  the  house  that  I  had. 

Q.  Where  was  the  convexsatkm  with  Wissig  ?  A.  In  his  placo 
on  Grand  street. 

Q.  Did  yon  talk  abo&Et  opening  this  boose  in  Allen  street  t 
A  Ye®,  8&r. 

Q.  What  was  said  ?  A  He  said  I  had  to  wait  a  half  a  month; 
that  was  on  the  15th  of  March;  he  went  to  Albany,  and  he 
said  when  he  came  back  he  would  let  me  know;  when  he  caime 
back,  he  said,  "  Yes,  you  can  have  the  house  for  $70  a  month,  but 
you  must  see  the  people  down  in  ETdridge  street;"  I  said 
"  aH  right;"  he  gave  me  a  card  with  a  wq»rd  "  Glennon,"  I  saw  a 
taan  I  thought  was  Glennon,  but  it  was  a  Mr.  Keen&n;  ho 
said,  "Well,  wait;  he  will  be  around." 

Q.  Is  Keenan  an  officer?  A  Yes,  sir;  when  Mr.  Glennon  came 
arousal  we  spoke  about  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Glennon?  A  I  said  that  Mr.  Wissig 
sent  me  here  and  I  showed  him  the  card;  he  said,  "  Wha/t  is  your 
name?"  I  said  * Hoffman;"  he  said,  *  What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
I  said,  "I  rented  a  house;  now  I  want  to  ask  if  I  can  run  it;"  he 
said,  u  I  will  see  about  that  ail  right;"  tihey  wanted  $500  and  I 
only  had  $250. 

Q  Who  wanted  $500?    A  Glennon.. 

Q.  Did  he  say  so?  A.  Yes;  I  said,  "I  can  not  at  present  pay 
ytm  that  in  ftMf  "Well,"  he  says,  "I  wiUi  see  abouffl  it;"  I  said, 
"  I  wifli  g&ve  you  the  $250  now,  and  if  you  will  give  me  a  month's 
time  I  wM  pay  another  $100,  and  so  on;"  " WeH,"  he  sa^s,  "We 
don't  do  such  kind  of  bmsineas;*  but  he  says,  "  Gome  around  the 
next  night  i 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him?  A  At  the  corner  of  Eldridge 
street,  I  came,  and  he  sajys>  "  Well,  I  Haw  the  oid  man,  and,  om 
account  of  Philip  Wissig  speaking  for  you  we  will  let  it  pass.* 

Q.  Do  yom  know  who  he  meant  by  "the  old  man"?    A  The 


Q.  That  is,  he  arranged  to  have  you  pay  by  installments? 
iAi.  Yefl;  I  had  to  pay  h&n  that  money  and  $50  a  month.;  I  paid 
him  the  seocand  month  I  was  there  the  rest  of  the  $500,  and  gave 
him  $40. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  the  frmt  payment?  A.  On  the  16th 
of  April.  ^| 

Q.  Where  was  that  payment  made?    A  In  the  station-house. 

Q.  To  whom?    A  To  Glennon. 

Q.  Wag  there  anyone  present?  A.  !N|o;  he  ttofld  me  I  should 
come  arcnnd  at  9  o'clock,  and  when  I  see  Mm.  I  should  give  him 
li.  193 
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a  wfc3| lEen  it  was  all  right;  so  he  called  me  fasSdef  ffi*  s^Bfom- 
hionise  to  tfcte  eajjtamte  loom;  I  have  been  there  afterward  and 
spoke  ten  Captain  Demy  in  the  room;  he  uised  to  take  the  money 
offi  me  and  connt  it,  and  say,  "If  you  keep  on  like  that  it  is 
all  right,"  and  giave  me  ajdvfoe;  that  is  all;  land  I  used#o  go 
out  the  same  way,    ,    »  *     ~ 

By  the  Ghairmam  t 
fe*  Who  did  that?    A.  Glennom 

By  Mjp.  Mobs:; 

-  Q.  How  many  payments  did  yon  make  of  that  |500?  !&, 
Sftursee  times.  ^  W 

Q.  Were  they  all  made  in  the  station-house?    A.  Yee,  sir.| 

Q.  Every  one  of  them?    A.  All  to  dennon. 

Q.  Then  there  was,  I  think  you  said,  $50  a  month  belies? 
A.  I  paid  $40  a  month  besides,  but  one  day  — 

Q.  Who  did  you  pay  tha*  to?    A,  The  some  mkn. 

Q.  In  the  stetkm-house?  A.  In  the  stotioniouise;  otaie  day;  it 
was  on  a  Saturday  —  and  I  had  eight  women,  they  used  to»  stay 
on  the  door  and  call  men  in  fooim  the  windows  and  so,  and  it 
happens  that  Captain  Devery  passed  by  in  citizen's  clothes  and 
this  woman  by  the  mamxe  of  Kate  McCarthy  say%  a  Gail  Mm  up/' 

Q.  QaH  Captain  Devery  lip?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

By  the  Chairman;    l 

Q.  Were  yon  .there?  A.  Sure  I  was  there,  but  I  didn't  know 
nothing  that  that  was  Captain  Devery;  he  didn't  come  up 
ftiomgh,  'but  next  miexmfing,  the  niext  moraing  at  9  o'clock  a  police 
€ffiGteffi"in  citizens  dottes —  MoOarthy  was  Ms  name — Hahn  and 
McCarthy  used  to  travel  together;  this  fellow  came  up  at  9 
o'clock,  he  says,  I  used  to  keep  orpeai  unrtal  6  </cloiek  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  You  used  to  keep  open  until  6  o'clock?  A.  Yes,  sir;  was 
always  open;  he  said,  "Hofiantan,  eottne  outside,"  I  went  in  the 
hallway;  he  says,  "  Say,  the  captafei  wants  to  see  yon; "  I  went 
down  to  the  captain,  and  he  was  all  right;  friendly  enough  until 
I  told  him  what  iny  name  was,  and  he  says,  "  You  son-of -a-bitch, 
ttat  is  you,  is  it?"  "Well,"  he  says,  "if  thiem  women  cows  of 
yousrs  call  me  up  again,  I  will  take  you  by  the  neck  and  throw 
yon  out  of  the  hou<se."      i  -f? 

Q.  What  is  that,  women  oows?  A.  Yes/ sir;  I  says,  *Well, 
captain,  I  thought  it  was  all  right;"  he  said,  "Wharfi  do  you 
Btiean?  n  I  said  so  and  so;  he  said,  "Well  don't  give  mie  such!  guff 
and  g)e$  o!ut; "  a  conple  of  days  later  Glennon  came  around  and 
said  hie  hadn't  been  in  New  York;  he  had  a  ample  of  cteys  vaca- 
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Host  or  gom^SMi^j  hie  said,  "Wfoaf  was  that?"  I  toJd  h$n*;  Ids 
said,  "Well,  so  and  so; "  he  said,  "T!hat  easts  ywui  $10;  j<m  will 
have  to  pay  $10  a  monstih  more  now;  "  and  I  paid  $50  a  nuomrthi 
until  thie  15th  of  Oeffofoter. 

Q.  That  occurrence  with  Captain  Dtetfe»f  gob*  yoia  $10  a  mjoffuffi 
more?    !AL  Yes,  sir;  I  hlad  to  pay  $50  xmfflL  tihje  l^th  of  October, 

Q.  When  did  you  tore  tfhat  oomtver^attom  with.  Qajp<tain  Devesry? 
A.  In  tflbie  month,  of  June  a  yeair  agow 

•         f 
By  tihle  Ghatanjani: 

Q.  Yooi  didn't  'go  around  and  see  Gapta&i  Itemy  again?  SI 
He  never  called  fcsr  me  again. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  nan  *thiat  homse  .from  that  tfone  until  January?  SI 
Free  amid  open  until  Bevery  was  gone,  and  then  nobody  camne  and 
told  nwe  I  should  eios^  it  up 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  at  all  from  tine  police?  LA.  Yes, 
afteajwardl  \  \  :*m\  \ 

Q.  From  June  to  Jantnary?  A,  Ktot;  ndfc  from  June  to  January; 
they  used  to  come  around  and  get  money  from  me. 

Q.  During  Devery's  term  ycwi  didn't  have  any  trouble;  you' 
were  not  arrested?  A.  Except  once;  I  bad  a  Jewish  wou*an 
thiepe  and  she  had  a  brother,  and  thiat  fellow  u&ed  to  come  and 
try  $o  get  money  from  hea*  and  sine  didn't  want  it,  and  I  tthrew 
that  man  down  state,  and  thie  captain  sent  up  Wardman 
Glennon,  and  the  brother  said  the  girl  was  under  16  yea*& 
of  age,  and  that  was  a  lie;  the  girl  is  20  now;  he  says,  "Where 
lis  ftiafc  girl?"  I  told  him  I  hladn't  such  a  girl;  be  asK-ed  ins  all 
questions  a®  to  her;  he  said,  "When  thait  fellow  eoofles  next  do 
not  say  nothing;  come  down  to  the  etatiofa-house,  and  we  wMl 
give  hffim  six  monffla; "  but  tihJat  cost  me  $10,  you  know. 

Q.  You  said  something  ahout  "Gome  down  to  ttoe  station- 
hou»e,  and  we  will  give  him  six  months; "  did  Grlennon1  say  that? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whiat  dM  you  understand  by  that? 

TSije  Gh^rman. —  He  answered  thai  if  this  mian  came  to  his 
house  again  he  was  to  bring  him  down  to  the  station-house  and 
they  would  give  Mm  six  months. 

Q-  That  is,  six  months  for  annoying  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sin 

By  Senator  Saxtoto: 

Q.  Did  jiou  stay  yoh  paid  him  $10  ?  AL  Yes;  he  said  he  had 
to  square  it  with  thie  old  man* 
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By  Mr.  Moss: ' 

Q.  Glgnnon  accepted  tEe  money;  &e  didn't  give  It  Back  to 
you*  of  course?    A.  Not  »  J 

Q.  Except  on  that  occasion  the  police  didn't  arrest  you,  or 
cause  you  any  trouble  during  Captain  Devery's  team  ?  A.  No, 
air. 

Q.  J>o  you!  remember  1he  month,  in  which  Captain  Devest  left 
Ske  precinct  ?    A.  He  left  oni  the  1st  of  November; 

By  the  Chairman.: 

Q.  During  all  this  time,  from  June  to  January,  were  ^Ho^e 
iWMnen  in  the  house  there,  openly  and  publicly  soliciting  mens  ? 
BL  Sure. 

Q.  From  th£  windows  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Q.  And  f  roan  the  stoop  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

>  Q.  And  that  was  public  ?    A.  Yea,,  sir.  . 

Q.  So  that  the  police  who  camie  by  ibere  could  see  ft  ?  X.  The 
police  a  couple  of  times  snatched  two  on  three  girls  front  the 
stoop  aiid  broraght  them  to  the  station-house  and  gave  me 
noitiee,  and  I  went  up  and  gave  ex-Asseoiblyman  Wiseig  $5  for 
each  girl,  and  be  had  them  bailed  out  ovw  night,  andl  the  next 
day  they  used  to  get  one  monthl  and  two  mamtbsi  on  the  island^ 
<amd  I  paid  $25  and  they  were  discharged. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
,Q.  That  is,  $25  to  Wiasig  ?    A.  Yes,  sir 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  The  $25  got  theani  eleaar  from  sentence  ?  SI  Yes,  sir;  I 
[wouldn't  have  said  all  this,  but,  gentlemen,  the  dirty  tricks  they 
played  me  afterward  forced  me  to  doit. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Qaptain  Devery  called  you 
m  aonof^a-biteh?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Then  you  saw  Philip  Wissig  very  frequently  about  these 
girls  and  your  troubles  generally  ?    A.  Sure. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  And  him  ?    A.  In  his  place. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  go  to  the  station-house  to  find  hfen?  A.' 
No;  sometimes  he  was  not  there;  one  time  he  was  there,  and  he 
couldn't  leave  the  saloon,  so  he  sent  me  for  a  bail  bond,  and  I 
fetched  it  back  and  he  put  his  name  on  it,  and  I  got  it  and  got 
the  giris  out. 

ily  Senator  Saxton: 
Q.  Did  I  undersitand  that  yttu  rented  this  place  finom  Wissig  ? 
BL  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  He  wias  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  the  'property  t  3t  I 
understand!  he  is  only  th£  a<gent  of  the  place,  bat  he  has  got  a 
saloon  in  the  house. 

Q.  Yon  did  ifhe  business  with  hfm  ?  A.  I  had  got  the  receipts 
toocn  Mm;  thtejy  are  written)  cm  paper  from  Albany, 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  On  the  official  envelope  of  the  Assembly  chamber?  A.'  Yes^ 
fiiR  .--... 

By  Mr  Moss:     . 

Q.  You  said  that  yora  w^ent  to  Mr.  W&slg  anft  haid  him  sign  a 
Eail  bond?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  bail  bond  signed  ?    A.  In  his  placet 

Q.  In  his  saloon  ?    A.  In  a  saloon,  on  Ghcandi  stoeet 

Q.  Sure  of  that  ?    A.  Sure. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  bond  after  it  was  signed  ?  A!.  I 
feftched  it  back. 

Q.  He  gave  it  to  you  ?  A.  He  put  it  in  an  envelope;  whatever* 
he  put  wm$&  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  took  it  to  the  station-house  ?  A*  Yes,  sir;  and  gave 
it  to  the  "sergeant. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  money  to  tine  sergeant  ?  A,  No;  I  gave 
its  to  the  man  in  the  store. 

Q.  To  Wissig's  mam  ?    A.  Sure;  to  him. 

Q.  Yoiu  didn't  look  into  tlhe  envelope  af  tier  he  gave  It  to  you 
with  the  bond  in  it?    A.  Nj  ;  it  was  closed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  bond  taken  out  of  the  envelope?  A.  It  was 
under  the  desk;  I  can  not  look  under  the  desk. 

Q.  You  know  the  girls  were  discharged?  A.  They  were  dis- 
aharged;  they  had  to  put  their  name  down  and  wea;  home 
with  me. 

Q,  You  said  a  minute  &go,  that  Captain  Devery  left  the  pre- 
cinct iin  November?    A;.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  know  that  he  had  gone  until  someone  came 
to  you?  A.  I  know,  but  nobody  said  I  should  clear  oat  or  close 
up;  I  kept  it  open,  and  then  some  officers  came  around;  I  always 
had  a  notion  to  close  it  up,  but  they  said  that  so  long  as  I 
paid  them  little  fees,  it  was  all  right 

Q.  At  the  time  that  Captain  Devery  ledft  the  pnecainet  there  was 
&  great  deal  of  excitement  there,  was  there  not?    A.  Ye^  sir. 

Q.  Captain  Devery  was  indicted  for  neglect  of  duty  in  allow- 
ing four  houses  to  be  open?    A.  Yes,  sir.  % 

Q.  And  immediately  upon  that  was  transferred  to  the  first 
precinct  vhere  he  is  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  close  up  your  house  when  CtajytaSn  Ce^f  tfcal 
indicted?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  anybody  tell  you  to  close  it  up?  A.  They  came  around 
and  said  I  should  look  out  for  Captain  Cortright 

Q.  Oaptaain  Oortright  succeeded  Devery?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  look  out  for  Oortright?  A.  Officer  Pole^ 
Rofsenberger,  Hahn,  McCarthy,  a  lot  of  them, 

Q.  Mention  all  you  can?    A.  All  there  in  the  precinct 

Q.  Pick  out  some  besides  those  four?  A.  There  is  Hahn^ 
McCarthy,  Rosenberger;  one  man's  name  is  Ambrowiteh  or  some 
name;  he  used  to  come  up  in  full  uniform  in  my  place  and  take 
girls. 

Q.  And  take  girls  upstaiirs?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you;  he  is  a  big,  strong 
fellow. 

Q.  Do  the  best  you  can;  what  does  it  sound  like?  A.  He  is  a 
Jewish  man,  a  young  fellow;  he  used  to  go  with  Rosenberger; 
they  were  brother  officers;  they  always  went  aroumd  in  the 
night  time  in  citizen's  clothes  and  picked  up  girls;  they  used 
to  go  together;  I  don't  know  his  name;  I  could  find  out. 

Q.  Mention  more  of  those  policemen?  A.  One.  is  named  Foley, 
Schkieader;  some  other  fellows  now,  I  can  not  give  you  the  names. 

Q.  You  said  you  paid  some  otf  these  men  $5?  A.  Yes;  and  New 
Yearte  each!  ?10. 

By  the  Chairman: 
<J.  As  a  New  Year's  present?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  give  these  wardmlen  any  presents  around  Qhrktmas 
time  and  NewT  Years?  A.  The  new  ward  men,  no;  but  they  got 
$150  out  of  me  when  I  was  pulled. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  The  new  wardmen;  they 
didn't  know  me,  you  know;  them  officers  used  to  keep  them 
away;  but  on  the  13th  of  January  Captain  Cortright  broke  into 
my  house  —  I  had  it  closed  then  —  and  arrested  me  and  eight 
women  and  11  men,  and  marched  us  down  to  the  staifcion-hoiuse; 
there  was  another  place  along  side  of  me;  Voraek  kept  it;  and 
Captain  Cortright  wanted  to  know  if  I  kept  it;  I  said,  "No;" 
he  said,  "Why  don't  you  get  out  here;  you  are  told  to  close  up; " 
I  said,  "By  whom?"  he  said,  "By  Glennooi;"  I  said,  "No;"  he 
says,  "Well,  you  will  have  to  suffer  now;"  I  tried  to  settle  with 
hdm,  tut  I  couldn't;  he  said, "  I  will  send  you  all  up  to  State  prison 
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if  yon  don't  get  out;"  thlat  night  I  was  baffled  ont  by  Wissag; 
the  next  morning  I  was  brought  down  to  the  court;  I  was  under 
$500  bail;  the  women  were  fined  $2  and  the  men  $5  each;;  I  paid 
the  fipie  and  the  ball. 

Q.  ^oni  say  you  paid  your  bail?  A.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Turk  went  bail  for  me;  I  gave  him  f  50. 

Q.  Thiat  was  a  personal  matter  between  you  and  Turk?  21 
Yes,  siir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  give  your  lawyer  some  money  for  detectives:?    AL 
Yes,  sfo;  but  it  was  about  a  week  ago  or  so;  he  sent  for  me  three  • 
times. 
>  Q.  Who  was  that?    A*  Nathan  S,  Levy. 

<J.  He  was  yoor  lawyer?  A.  Yes,  sir;  hie1  say®,  "these  mien 
waait  money;  you  are  all  right — ." 

Q.  What  men?  A.  Those  detectives,  Hunt  and  Levy;  they 
were  wardmem  theare;  they  came  in  wtfli  Oap*ain  Oortright  and 
a  lot  of  other  officers;  he  says  to  me,  "They  want  money;"  I 
says.  "For  what?"  "Well,  then,  they  would  not  s'ay  ndthing 
agaanst  you,  and  you  get  off  free  and  clear; "  I  doubted  that;  he 
said,  "  liow,  you  would  not  get  a  minute; "  he  said,  "  You  can  not 
aeftte  wffih.  lie  captain;  if  you  give  them  people  the  money,  they 
will  keep  him  from  going  down  to  Special  Sessions,  and  you  will 
be  discharged;  *  other  people  told  me  not  to  do  it,  but  I  went  and 
drew  $150,  and  in  three  brand  new  { 50-notes,  I  brought  it  down 
to  them;  he  said  he  gives  it  to  tihiem;  eight  days  later  the  case 
came  up  in  Special  Sessions  again;  he  says,  "  Hoffman,  we  can  not 
go  on  with  the  case  to-day;  the  captain  is  here;  I  am  wondering 
that  he  is  here;"  I  gaidl^  "That  is  funny; "  he  said,  "I  will  tell 
you;  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Dr. 
Jenkins,  has  put  has  nose  in,  and  we  have  to  settle  that  matter 
with  him  too;  he  got  $40  and  $35  —  to  get  the  papers  back,  you 
know,  from  tie  hiaaids  of  the  clerk  in  the  court,  or  siome  way,  to 
have  them  printed  over  again;  I  gave  him  the  money,  and  when 
my  trial  came  up — that  was  $215,  he  got  from  me  for  the  police 
and  this  business,  and  when  my  trial  came  up  I  wasi  not  asked 
a  wofcd;  I  got  two  months*  and  I  served  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  money  paid  by  Levy  to  these  two  detectives 
that  you  ment&xn?    A.  He  said  he  paid  41hemi»  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  it?  A.  I  siaid  to  him,  "Why  can't  I  paytthfem 
myself?"  He  said,  "They  wont  deial  with  ou>  becaxuse  you-  know 
the  captain  is  so  damned  strict,  and  they  do  not  taist  you  far." 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  Levy  about  that?  A.  I  asked  hiim,  birf 
he  denies  everything;  he  Was  transf erred  away. 

Q.  Y%m  was  sentenced  to  two  months  upon  that?    Al  Yese  sir. 

&  SJt  Sjpecial  Sesskms?    A.  Yes,  sir*  — ~     ^- 
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Q.  Yam  say  you  h&d  mo  chance  to  talk  yourself?  A.  Not  a 
word. 

Q.  Weren't  you  examined  on  the  stand?  A.  Not  a  bit;  there 
was  Hunt  sitting  —  Hunt  was  ou  the  witness  chair;  he  never 
spoke  a,  woifcl  there,  and  m  was  Captain  Ccrtrig'lit,  and  I  was 
standing  with  the  lawyer;  the  lawyer  said  to  the  three  judges  — 
gentlemen,  you  don't  suppose  —  I  am  going  to  plead  guilty  to 
this-  charge,  and  they  told  me  that  I  was  going  to  get  out,  and 
they  said  "  two  months,"  and  I  done  the  two  months. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  took  your  house  after  you  left  it?  A.  It 
is  empty  yet 

Q.  Tke  girls  that  sat  in  the  windows  and  abound  the  stoop  and 
called  to  men,  how  were  they  dressed?  A.  They  had  wrap- 
pers on. 

Q.  Did  they  sit  in  the  windows  with  little  or  no  clothing  at 
times?  A.  They  didn't  sit  in  the  window,  but  they  looked  out 
and  stood  downstairs  and  walked  in  the  street 

By  the  Ohadrmaffii} 

Q.  Walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  hoose,  do  you  mean? 
A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  kept  up  publicly  and  openly?  A.  I  had 
that  over  —  that  was  puMic  and  open  when  I  got  the  house;  the 
other  fellow  had  been  arrested  a  couple  of  times,  and  had  to  give 
it  up;  he  wouldn't  pay  that  high  rent  what  I  paid;  I  kept  it  pub- 
lic until  about  CSiristmas. 

Q.  Down  until  C&ristmafi^  these  girls  of  youics  were  soliciting 
men  from  the  stoop,  from  the  windows,  and  from  the  open 
street?  A.  Yes;  they  used  to  come  around  and  tell  me  some 
nights,  and  say,  "Look  out;  there  wtil  be  officers  from  head- 
quarters," aied  so  it  is  very  srtrlet,  because  of  Parkhurst;  and 
I  sfoouad  look  out  for  tihem  meuj  and  I  closed  upt 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  How  many  other  houses  were  running  like  yOurs  in  that 
neighborhood?  A.  There  was  one  alongside  of  me,  180  1-2;  and 
there  wsas  150,  and  there  wias  50,  and  56,  and  32  and  34=  Stanton 
street;  there  wa®  a  half  a  dozen  in  Rivington  street;  I  don't 
know  the  numbers  exa-ctly. 

Q.  Any  others  that  you  think  of?  A-  In  Delancey  street,  6, 
8  and  12. 

Q.  Oan  you  tell  of  any  others?  A.  One  in  Mdridge  street, 
between  Hester  and  Canal. 

Q.  What  number  in  Eildridge?  A.  And  then  136  Ohryatie 
street. 

Q.  What  number  in  Eldiidge  street?    A.  I  think  it  is  70  or  72. 
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By  the  CSialrmaa: 

Q.  Aire  these  all  well-iHowtt  Bowses?    SSL  Sum* 
Q.  No  attempt  made  to  cosveeajl  ttaeir  di^aiptteR?    !& 
body  knew  it  ! 

By  Mr.  Mosst 

Do  you  know  51  EMriHge  street?    3E.  Tes^  efc 
Was  that  a  house  of  ill-faime?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  houses  all  open,  doing  buisiness  the  same  as 
yours,  at  the  beginning?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  women  at  the  windows  and  around  the  doors? 
A.  Yes;  through  the  shatters.  ' 

Q.  How  long  dM  that  general  condition  continue?  A.  Until 
Dr.  Parkfcursfr  commenced  that  business;  wiben  Devery  was 
tnanssferred,  as  soon  as  Mr®.  Schubert  had  been  fined  for  some* 
tibang,  they  ran  Hie  place  anyfoow. 

Q.  Inhere  were  five  oases  suddenly  brought  up  by  Dr.  Park- 
huflsfs  soeiety?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  thiere  was  a  riot?    A.  Yes,  «**. 

Q.  When  Itie  agents  of  the  society  appeared  in  the  Esses 
Market  Court  against  those  five  houses  thiere  was  a  riot  tfrere^ 
was  there  not?    A.  T  had  nothing  to  do  with  feat 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  thirough  the  whole 
Eleventh  precinct?    A  I  guess,  between  them  people. 

Q.  The  detectives  were  ehased  half  a  mile  through  that  pro- 
dncrt,  were  they  not,  and  stoned  on  the  Boweiry?  A.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  men  that  were  in  the  riot?    A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  that  point  that  would 
locate  any  individual  who  was  in  that  riot?  A.  No;  I  can  not 
do  tiiat  ftf< 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  police  officers  that  Ike  mob 
passed  as  they  were  ctasing  the  detectives?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they?  A.  One  is  Beck;  he  acknowledged  it? 
hie  was  drunk  afterward,  and  he  said,  "W«*  chased  them  away 
up  to  the  Bowery." 

Q.  Beck  said  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Chased  who?    A.  Parikhurst's  fellows,  We  SaML 

Q.  Do  you  know  there  were  several  poMiee  officers  along  Hie 
route  that  mob  took?    A.  Ye®,  sar. 

Q.  Uiey  didn't  interfere  with  the  mob  bnt  allowed  them 
to  chase  the  detectives?    A.  No,  sir;  they  didn'tL 

L.  194 
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Q.  Was  there  any  other  officer  besides  Beck  thai;  yota  Know 
of?    A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell;  I  wouldn't  ssay  nothing  about  that 

Q.  Don't  hold  it  back,  if  you  know?  A.  Well,  the  men  that 
chased  them  down,  they  were  not  people  who  kept  the  places; 
they  were  paid  for  it 

Q.  Who  paid  them?    A.  That  I  can  not  tell  youl 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  on  that  smbjeot?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Did  yon  subscribe  any  money  toward  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  subscribe  any  mKmey  toward  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  Hockstern?  A-  I  don't  know  him;  he  is  not  a 
friend  of  mine. 

Q.  Was  he  connected  with  Silver  Dollar  SmMh?  A.  Yes;  he 
bails  lots  of  people  out  and  so. 

Q.  Smith's  friends?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  run  a  house  himself?    A.  I  don't  know  for  srare. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  run  a  house?  A.  No;  I  don't 
know  for  sure. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  of  any  house  that  he  runs?  A. 
No;  I  cam  mot  tell,  because  the  housies  what  I  thfthfe  he  had  any 
conmecFtkxn  with,  it  were  run  through  other  people;  they  never  told 
me  that  he  was  the  proprietor  of  it;  I  wfll  not  tell  things  that  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Isidore  Oatter?    A.  No, 

Q.  Do  you  know  Bessie  Butler?    A.  Yes,  sfr.  [ 

Q.  Do  you  know  thatt  she  kept  a  house  at  81  Mdridge  street? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  n&imed  Putter  or  Butler,  who  was 
said  to  be  her  brother?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Bessie  Butler  ran  that  house  81 
Eldridge  street,  in  the  interest  of  any  other  individual?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  guess  she  ran  it  in  her  own  name. 

Q.  Was  any  other  person  connected  with  the  house?  A.  ] 
don't  know  if  it  was  her  husband  or  not;  he  only  was  thjea*e  some- 
timles  during  the  day;  he  never  was  there  during  the  night  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  business  connection  between 
Mrs.  Butler  and  Silver  Dollar  Smith?    A.  No. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment;  think?  A.  BGe  may  have  done  favors  for 
her;  but  I  don't  know;  I  have  been  in  her  house  and  drank  wine 
and  had  a  good  time. 
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Q.  You  En&w  it  was  a  louse  of  proistifetiotoi?    Efll  Yesi,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  saw  acts  leading  to  prostitution  there?  A.  Tlhey  all 
laughed  when  I  fell  into  tire  hole  because  they  spent  money  and 
got  no  time,  and  I  spent  money  and  got  two  miontha 

Q.  They  spent  money?    A.  All  those  wonnen. 

Q.  Did  Bessie  Butler  spend  money?    A.  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  How?  A.  She  spent  a  bell  of  a  lot  of  money  for  lawyers' 
fees.  ■  . 

Q.  Hofw  do  yon  knorw? 

Mr.  Nieoll. —  I  thank  this  ootnisJd^entioiis  tir'othel-keeper  ougbt 
to  be  limited. 

A.  I  bave  bleared  of  it  off  a  woman* 

Q,  IVon*  ber?    A.  Not  direct  fooan  ber,  but  from  others. 

Q.  Who  have  you  heard  it  from;  I  simply  wiant  to  locate  the 
persons?  A.  I  \vill  tell  you  from  whom;  from  Lawyer  Levy;  he 
says,  ^Wben  be  asked  me  for  the  money,"  he  says, 
"Look  how  much.  Plattdeutscher  lizzie  spent;  sbe  bad  been 
pulled  twice,  and  Mrs.  Butler;  tbey  spent  twice  as  much,  as  you, 
but  they  got  clear." 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Werner's  house?    A.  Yea  * 

Q.  Where  was  that?    A.  In  Cbrystie  street 

Q.  Wbat  number — 144=?  A.  One  hundred  and  foriiy-two,  I 
guess. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  forty-flour?  A.  No;  that  i!s  Mrs.  Sdhubertj; 
Werner's  was  in  Ebrsythe  street;  48. 

Q.  Was  that  a  house  of  prostitution?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Weffe  you  ever  in  that  boose?    A.  Ob,  yea 

Q.  Have  you  seen  acts  of  prostitutiion  in  it?    AL  Certainly. 

Q.  Lascivious  conduct?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  house  open  like  yours?  A.  No;  the  doors  weife 
always  closed;  it  was  a  good,  fine  bouse. 

Q.  Were  they  fastened?    A.  You1  bad  to  ring  the  bell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mrs.  Werner  paid  any  money  for 
protection?    A.  Sure. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  Nobody  could  run  a  bonnse  without 
it 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  The  witness  is  niow  testifying  as  to  someone  else 
paying  for  protection. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  it  ?    3P.  I  know  It  to  go  atfoun<L 
Q.  You  knoiw  it  simply  from  general  repnitati'oaii  a^id  rumor  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  bouse  of  ill-fame  in  that  dfatrfdB 
besides  your  own,  tlie  proprietor  of  whl<cb  has  paid  money  to 
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the  police,  in  a/  way  that  jou  could  state  speclflcaJly  T    &  Te% 
sir.  ^ 

x     By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Did  you  know  it  ?    AL  Yes^  sin 

V 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Who  ?    A.  There  is  Freitag,  1801-2  Allen  street  afcmgMe 

of  my  house. 

By  the  Chlairmanii 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  money  paid  ?  A.  He  bought  the  house> 
and  the  people  that  sold  hiin  the  house  — 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  money  paid  ?  A.  He  went  down  the  sarnie 
way  I  went  down  to  the  station-house,  and  saw  Glennon,  and  me 
^and  that  man  happened  to  be  drinking  together. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  him  ?  A.  Yes;  Glennon  told  me  to  tell 
Mm  one  night  to  go  down, 

Q.  What  did  Glennon  say  ?  A.  He  said  df  I  saw  Freitag  to 
tell  him  to  come  down1;  "If  he  don't  come  down  quick,  I  will 
close  him  up." 

Q.  How  much  was  Fre&tag's  charge  ?  A  He  said  he  only  paid 
$30. 

Q.  Who  said  that  ?  A.  Freitag  said,  because  he  bought  the 
house,  and  he  said  when  he  bought  the  house  —  I  spoke  to  him 
yesterday  about  it;  he  paid  $200;  the  man  who  had  the  house 
paM  to  the  police  that,  and'  he  paid  $300  then,  and  $30  a  month; 
but  in  the  teust  three  months  they  asked  him  $50;-  those  are  his 
words. 

Q.  Where  is  he?  A.  Two  hundred  and  seventeen  West 
Eighteenth  street 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  business  of  keeping  a  house  of  prostitution 
now  ?  A.  No;  he  was  arrested  in  my  house,  but*  he  was  only 
fined  $3  in  the  morning;  I  didn't  tell  'them  that  that  was  the 
proprietor  for  the  next  housa r 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Why  was  it  that  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Schubert  made  sueK  an 
impression  on  you  and  the  others  engaged  in  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness? A.  At  the  time  when  Mrs.  Sojiubert  had  moved,  when 
she  hajd  been  pulled,  and  had  paid  $250  fine,  she  gave  up  the 
house,  sold  everything  out,  and  the  house  was  empty,  and  I  had 
money  then,  and  I  was  well  known,  and  I  thought,  so  long  as 
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thiey  don*t  do  nothing  to  me,  I  will  try  ami  make  more;  so  I  went 
to  the  janitor  and  looked  oyer  the  house,  and  he  wanted  f  80  a 
month,  rent  for  the  house;  I  paid  $20  down,  and  tlien  I  found  out 
I  couldn't  run  it,  and  he  paid  me  flO  back;  he  todd  me  Mrs. 
Schubert  ptaid  so  much  money,  and  hie  told  me  when  she  was 
pulled,  and  the  next  day  was  heir  birthday;  something  like  that 

Q.  That  is  hearsay;  you  stated  onj  your  examination  befoffe 
that  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Schubert  had  created  so  much  excitement? 
A.  Yes,  sin. 

Q.  Around  thene  ?    A:  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  wfas  it  that  her  arrest  created  so  much  excitement 
there  ?  A.  Because  people  may  have  thought  that  she,  while 
she  was  well  known,  known  to  be  rich,  and  paid  much  money  — • 

Q.  Was  it  because  there  was  a  general  impression  throughout 
the  district  that  she  was  under  special  protection  of  the  police  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Because  she  paid  so  much  ?  A.  Yes;  paid  more  than  any 
of  them. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  remiennber  that  In  August  of  last  year,  Dr.  Parfe 
hurst  made  a  demand  upon  Captain  Devejry,  and  upon  the  police 
commissioner,  and  upon  the  superintendent  of  police,  and 
upon  the  mayor  of  the  city  to  close  up  about  50  houses  —  a  pub- 
lic demand  which  was  published  in  the  newspapers?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Captain  Devery  and  Inspector 
Williams  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  matter,  denied  that 
there  were  any  houses  of  ill-fame  in  existence  there?  A.  It  was 
in  the  papers. 

Q.  Your  house  was  in  that  list,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  house  was  in  that  list  which  Dr.  Parkhurst's  society, 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  charged  with  running; 
I  think  my  name  was  signed  to  the  charge,  wasn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  police  captain,  inspector  and  the  officials  all 
declared  that  there  were  no  houses  running;  now,  when  they 
declared  that  your  house  was  not  a  house  of  ill-fame,  did  they  tell 
the  truth?    A.  No;  they  lied. 

Q.  Did  they  know  that  they  lied?    A.  Sure. 

Q.  They  were  receiving  your  money?    A.  Yes^  sfc  j 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Were  they  receiving  your  money  because  it  was  a  house  of 
ill-fame?    A.  Yes;  I  would  not  have  paid  but  for  that 
Q.  But,  did  they  know  it?    A.  Sure. 
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By  Mr.  Moes: 

Q.  Do  you  remiemiber  that  about  two  months  later — 

Mr.  Nieoll. —  He  cam  not  testify  as  to  whether  anybody  knew  it 
but  Glennon. 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  police  official  denied  it;  it  was  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge. 

Q.  Now,  your  name  was  published  as  running  a  house  alt  that 
plaice;  did  Inspector  Williaans  send  for  you  to  see  if  that  was 
true?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  come  to  your  house  to  see  if  it  wais  trine?  A.  There 
were  five  detective-sergeants  from  headquarters  one  night. 

Q.  What  were  their  names?    A.  I  only  know  one  by  name, 
Eeap;  it  was  Sunday  night,  and  he  brought  four  girls  down  the 
hall-wayj  he  came  upstairs  and  gave  me  hell  —  excuse  the  expreis- . 
sioo;  and  chased  them]  all  out;  they  told  Mm  to  nail  me,  but  he 
said,  u  Let  Him  go  this  time,  now." 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Reap  make  any  complaint  against  your  homse?  AL 
No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Reap  reported  to  Superintendent 
Byrnes,  that  he  found  no  violations  of  law  at  your  house  at  all ; 
do  you  know  that?  A.  I  don't  know  if  he  ha&  said  that;  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  That  has  appeared  as  a  matter  of  record  in  the  trial  of  Cap- 
tain Devery;  if  he  said  that  then,  he  didn't  tell  the  truth,  from 
your  knowledge? 

Senator  O'Connor.— Did  this  witness  testify  on  the  trial  of 
Captain  Devery? 

Mr.  Moss. —  No;  we  didn't  know  of  him  then,  and  couldn't  have 
used  Mm  anyhow,  because  iit  was  another  house;  Captain  Devery 
was  accused  of  neglect  of  duty  in  failing  to  suppress  the  house 
81  Eldridge  street,  kept  by  Bessie  Butler,  and  as  there  was)  no 
proof  which  would  show  why  he  was  neglectful,  and  as  it  appeared 
that  headquarters  detectives  hadn't  found  anything  and  that  the 
superintendent  of  police  was  making  an  investigation  on  his  oWn 
aecount,  the  jury  hesitated  to  find  that  Captain  Devery  was 
guilty  when  all  the  officers  above  him  had  participated  in  the 
sarnie  condition  of  affairs. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  If  these  witnesses  are  testifying  the  truffch, 
how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  of  the  police  making  the  kind  of 
reports  that  they  made  to  their  superior  officers  and  to  the 
public? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  can  account  for  it  only  because  of  the  general 
demoralization  of  the  force. 

Mr.  Goff. — The  revenue. 

Mr.  Moss. —  In  the  ca'se  of  81  Eldridge  streiet,  Superintendent 
Byrnes  was  on  the  stand  and  testified  that  he  had  sent  these  five 
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defeeHves  dtowi*  to  Hhe  district,  besides  giving  the  captain  special 
fostractions,  and  that  they  had  reported  to  him  every  day :  and 
each  report  was  put  in  evidence,  and  showed  that  not  a  violation 
of  law  could  be  found;  Boesch  was  one  of  the  detectives,  for  I 
was  present  at  the  trial. 

Q,  Reap  was  the  wairdanatn;  under  Gaptain  Cassidy  in  that 
precinct,  was  he  not?    A.  Yes>  sir, 

Q,  The  same  man?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  headquarters  detectives?  A.  Yea; 
there  were  four  others  with  him  . 

Q.  But  you  were  not  raided?    A.  No;  it  was  Sroday^iight/ 

Q.  There  was  no  complaint  made  against  yoni?  A.  No;  he 
saM  I  should  keep  my  doors  closed  now. 

Q.  DM  you  see  Inspector  Williams  at  all?  A.  I  had  seen 
him  pass;  I  watched  for  him  outside  of  the  house. 

Q.  Did  he  watt:  into  your  house?    A.  He  could  not 

Q.*You  had  a  chain  on  the  ctoor?  A.  I  had  it  closed;  nobody 
could  open  it,  except  I  opened  it  from  the  outside. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ever  go  to  your  house  with  a  warrant  from 
the  superintendent  of  police,  under  section  285  of  the  Consoli- 
dation Act?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Is  this  man  a  student  of  tihe  mumcipal  law? 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  Oonsolidatiotu  Act,  section  385,  gives  the 
superintendent  of  police  power  to  issue  Ms  own  warrants,  with- 
out going  near  a  magistrate;  upon  which  warrant  any  suspected 
house  may  be  raided;  so  the  evidence  need  not  be  given  out 
publicly  or  submitted  to  any  influences  that  may  exist  in  a 
police  court;  under  a  superintendent's  warrant  the  -tuoiijse  may 
be  raided  and  the  people  caiught  in  it  arrested. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  if  no  one  came  to  yaw  and  tried  to  gel 
admission  to  your  blouse  with  a  warrant  signed  by  the  super- 
intendent of  police?  A.  When  Captain  Cortright  broke  in  the 
doors,  in  my  house,  I  said,  "What  do  you  wamt;"  he  said,  "J 
am  arresting  you;"  I  staid,  "What  for?"  he  said,  "For  keeping 
a  disorderly  house;"  and  he  broke  all  the  doors,  got  all  the 
girls  and  men  out;  I  saidi,  "Who  are  you;"  he  said!,  "I  am  the 
captain;"  I  said,  "Have  you  a  warrant;"  he  said,  "Yes;"  I 
said,  "Show  it  to  me;"  he  said,  "I  have  got  it  in  my  pocket ;* 
that  is  all  right;  I  didn't  see  what  warrant  it  was  or  not 

Q.  That  is  long  after  these  Devery  troubles)?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  go  ba#k  to  that  story;  Dr.  Parkhurst  served 
one  notice,  and  then  there  were  the  denials  that  you  testified 
about;  some  two  motaths  after  that,  didn't  Dr.  Patrfchurst  serve 
a  second  (Demand  upon  the  police  officials,  the  captain,  the  super- 
intendent, the  oommisisa<mers  and  all,  that  these  50  houses,  in- 
cluding yo»ur  own,  should  be  closed?    A1.  Yes. 
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Q.  Saying  that  they  were  open  houaes;  and  wasn't  that  com- 
plaint by  Dr.  Parkhuirst  met  with  the  same  denial  by  the  police 
Officials?    A,  I  only  know  what  I  reaiil  "nTt&e  j>aper. 

Q.  Of  course,  it  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety;  you  read 
ike  replies  in  the  newspapers?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Now,  was  your  bouse  open  during  thbse  two  months?  A. 
Yes>  s:r.  J 

Q.  Were  the  police  officers  ooming  tliere  dusting  those  two 
months?    A.  Thtey  came  there  for  money. 

Q.  Yon  paid  them  money  during  thiose  two  months?  A-  I 
did;  I  paid  the  $5  aind  $10,  so  that  they  didn't  give  me  away  on 
the  captain. 

Q.  Within  two  weeks  after  that  second  complaint,  did  Dr. 
Parkhnrst,  the  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime, 
appear  in  the  Essex  Market  Court  and  take  onrf:  five  warrants 
against  keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame  in  your  district? 

Mr.  Raaisom. —  Mr.  Moss  bias  been  steadily  test&fying  now  in 
tiiis  way  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chairman. —  I  think  it  is  a  little  leadfing. 

Mir.  Moss. —  They  were  all  together.  They  were  all  interested 
In  this  riot  when  they  mobbed  the  agenta  I  do  not  expect 
him  to  admit  that,  though. 

Q.  Yon  know  there  weije  five  cases  there  made  by  agents  of 
flie  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  don't  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  the  names  of  the  people  that  were  arrested, 
don't  you;?    A.  Yes;  three. 

•     Q.  Who  were  the  three  that  yora,  knew?    A*  Mrs.  Scthwbert, 
Mrs.  Werner,  and  Mrs.  Butler. 

Q.  Now,  those  five  arrests,  coming  after  the  demands  of  Dr. 
fc&rkhiBrstfs  society,  and  the  denials  by  the  police  officials,  are 
•fliey  the  things  that  yo*u  spoke  of  as  Dr.  Parkhnirst's  movements 
tfoa/fc  caused  this  excitement  among  the  keepers  of  houses  of 
CD-fame  in  the  eleventh  district?  A.  Sure;  they  wanted  to  get 
satisfaction,  I  guess,  and  not  spoil  the  business. 

The  Chjafaman.— He  means  the  mob  wanted  to  get  satisfac- 
tion, because  the  business'  was  being  spoiled. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  a  house  of  ill-fame  w«as  opened  in 
the  district  by  a  man  named  Levy?  A.  I  have  heard  about 
that;  that  was  ins  32  Stanton  street. 

Q.  What  was  Levy's  full  maime?  A.  I  don*t  know;  he  was 
wardm&n;  that  is  the  man  I  gave  money  to. 

Q.  Thy  you  mean  to  say  that  wardman,  policeman  Levy,  opened 
a  house  at  32  Stanton  street?  A.  Well,  him  and  Whfttaker, 
the  man  who  owns  the  house,  together;  I  guess  that  man  is 
the  landlord,  and  he  couldn't  keep  no  house  open. 
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Q.  When  was  that?  3L  That  was  about  two  months  agty  or 
a  month  and  a  half,  six  weeks. 

Q.  Is  that  house  running  now,  do  you  know?  A.  It  is  an 
ice-cspeam  parlor;  it  says  on  the  windows. 

Q.  It  is  running  under  the  guise  of  an  ice-cream  parior?  A» 
Yes>  sir.  j 

Q.  Do  you  know  c£  any  other  iceKjream  parlors,  which  aie 
really  houses  of  prostitution  or  disorderly  houses,  in  that  dis* 
trie*  to-day?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  one  on  Forsythe  street?  A.  I  know  one 
<m  Ghrystie  street  f 

Q.  Supposed  to  be  an  ice-cream  esfcaMishment?  A.  95hat  is 
supposed  to  be  a  restaurant 

Q.  Where  do  yon  live  now?  A.  One  hundred  and  sixty  Second 
street  I 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  living  recently?  A*  Fifteen  Second 
street  ' 

.    Q.  Were  you  living  hi  the  house  No,  15  Second  stoeet  whieii 
Mm  Miller  was  arrested  recently?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q:  Did  you  give  up  thSs  business?    rAl  Yes,  sfa% 
Q.  You  have  given  it  up?    A.  Ye*,  s£& 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  kept  No.  51  EldrMge  sfoeet?    SI 
I  guess,  is  her  name. 
Q.  Was  it  Sdhiessinger?    A  I  don't  know  for  sur«b 
Q.  Do  you  know  Mr,  Schlessmger?    A.  No. 

Cfcroas-exaaninatlon  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

*Q.  How  old  ane  you?    A  Thirty-fouir  yearns. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  New  York?    A.  Stnee  188$. 

Q.  What  countrymen  are  you?    A.  German. 

Q.  Did  you  come  from  Germany  here  in  1883?  A  No;  I  was 
a  sailor;  I  came  here  from  Brazil. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family?    A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  keeping  a  house  of  prostitution? 
A.  Last  year,  on  the  1st  of  February. 

'    Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  have  been  engaged  to  thai 
busfiness  in  your  life?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  jaa  keep  the  house?  A.  Until  the  18th  of 
January,  when  I  was  arrested 
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Q.  Did  ycta  ever  &ee  Captain  Devery.  except  the  one  time  when 
ydu  say  hfe  went  by  your  house  and  the  girls  tried  to  get  him 
to  come  in?  A.  I  never  saw  him,  except  that  time  when  I 
went  to  the  sfcation-hotfise. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  aft  the  station-house  after  thait?  A.  I 
have  seen  him,  but  not  spoken  to  him. 

Q.  You  went  down  to  the  station-hion-se,  and  you  have  already 
t»M  us  whiat  hie  said  to  yoiu  at  that  time  ?    A.  Yesi,  sir. 

Q.  He  called  you  a  vile  name  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  siaid  he  would  do  something  to  you;  what  was  it  ?  A. 
He  was  goiing  to  throw  me  out  by  the  ne»ek. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  Captain  Devery  any  money  yourself  ?  A. 
Not  Mm. 

Q.  All  the  money  that  yoiu  ever  paid  was  paid  to  G-lennooa  ?  A. 
Grlennon  amd  others. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  that  ?    A.  Sure. 

Q.  Was  anybody  present  at  any  time  when  yon  paid  GlennJoto 
money  ?  AL  No;  hie  usied  to  take  me  in  the  captainfe  room  or 
in  the  serge&ttf  si  room. 

Q.  You  and  Glennom  were  alone  always,  wten  you  paid  it  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  him  altogether?  A.  I  paid  Mm 
$500.  end  then  in  the  first  t wo  months  or  three  nionthis,  §40 
a  month;  then,  the  other  months,  $50  each,  and  besides  I 
gave  him  a  comple  of  times  $1 0,  when  hie  told  me  something. 

Q.  Who  was  (his  man,  Wisssig,  that  you  speak  of  ?  A.  Well, 
he  is  an  ex- Assemblyman. 

Q.  What  ?    A.  He  has  been  an  Assemblyman. 

Q.  When  ?    A.  Years  ago;  he  ran  for  Senator  two  years  ago, 
or  three  years  ago. 
.    Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  lives  now?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ?  A.  He  lives  in  Eldridge  street,  but  he  has  one 
saloon  corner  of  Grand  ajid  Forsythe  street;  a  wine  saloon;  and 
he  has  another  beer  saloon  place,  corner  of  Stanton  and  Allen. 

Q.  WThat  is  his  full  namie  ?    A.  Philip  Wissig, 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  paid  money  to  \Visisig?  A.  Yes;  I 
paid  him. 

Q.  Gave  Wis&ig  money  ?    A.  I  had  to  pay  him  |70  rent. 

Q.  You  paid  him  rent  ?  A.  Yes;  he  has  done  me  favors,  you 
know;  got  women  out  when  they  were  arrested. 

Q.  When  any  of  your  women  were  arrested,  Wisisig  would  get 
tbem  out  ?    A.  Yefc,  sair. 

Q.  You  paM  ham  f  Ofr  that  ?    A.  Ye&,  sir. 

Q.  I  trnderstood  you  to  say  that  you  had  paid  several  police- 
men  $5  amd  $10  at  a  time  ?    A-  Yea 
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_  Q.  Can  yon  mention  tbie  mamne  of  mj  one  of  them  policemen  ? 
A.  There  is  Foley. 

Q.  Foley  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wliat  is  life  full  nanre  ?    2D.  I  don't  is&w,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  an  officer  now  ?    A.  Yea,  sir;  lie  is*  an  officer. 

Q.  Do  yotu  know  what  preeinot  ?    A.  In  the  Eleventh. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  a  policeman  ?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Tell  me*  when  you  ever  paid  him  any  mtoney  ?  A.  I  paid 
him  thiee  or  four  time®. 

Q.  When  ?  A.  He  came  up  one  night  after  Dr.  Parkhnnst  had 
ma.de  that  row,  and  the  giris  I  had  told  him  not  to  go  down. 

Q.  You  airje  wandering  a  liMe;  I  only  want  to  know  when  it 
was  ?  A.  I  can  not  fell  ycta  exactly  the  cfcite,  but  I  will  tell  yon 
the  month;  in  January. 

Q.  Janratary  of  this  year  ?  A.  Yes.;  he  went  up  and  brought 
an  office^  with  him,  and  he  says^  "  You  stay  here  "  — 

Q.  I  don't  care  just  at  thfe  moment  for  anything  but  an  answer 
to  my  question; ,1  wanted  tx>  fix  the  date;  you  think  it  was  in 
January  of  tMs  yeaff  ?  A,  Yes;  January  I  paid  him  $10,  a  New 
Yeaate  gift,  and  in  December  I  paid  Mm  $  10  for  another  fellow 
w4bo  was  with  him. 

Q.  In  December  you  paid  him  $10;  where  was  it  ?  A.  On  the 
cotaner  of  Alien  street,  where  I  lived. 

Q.  Nobody  with  Mm  ?    A.  His  partner  was  with  him. 

Q.  What  was  his  partner's  name  ?  AI  thjimk  Snyder  was  his 
paai&uer  at  that  time. 

Q.  Is  he  a  policeman  njow"?  A.  Yes;  but  I  am  not  mire  if  tha* 
man  is  Snyder. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  Snyder  ?    A.  Yes. 

&  The  same  man  is  a  policeman  now  ?    A.  Yets,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  Eleventh  precimoti?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  Foley's  partner?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  January  you  gave  Foley  $10?    A  Yes;  for  New  Year's. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  gave  it  tk>  him?  A.  On  the  corner  where 
I  lived. 

Q.  Eldridge  street?    AL  Allfen  street 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  in  your  house?  A.  No;  outside  of 
my  house. 

<J.  Did  you  meet  him  by  accident?    A.  No. 

Q.  DM  you  expect  hkni?  A,  He  told  the  girfs  that  were 
traveling  on  the  street  then  to  go  and  tell  Hoffman  to  come 
down;  he  expected  me  on  Saturday  to  meet  him  in  a*  saloon^  but 
I  biad  no  time  or  I  forgot. 

Q.  Yon  went  down  and  met  him  on  the  street  and  paid  him 
$10?    A.  Ye^  sir. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  money?    A  Two  $5  bills. 
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Q.  Sure  of  that?    A.  Yea,  sir;  I  always  gave  him  his  money. 

Q.  In  $5  bills?    A.  \es,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  present?    A,  His  partner. 

Q.  Nobody  was  tbeine  but  you  and  Foley?  A.  Me  and  him 
went  up  and  had  a  drink. 

Q.  Was  there  anvhody  bat  you  and  Foley  there?  A.  That  was 
all. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  paid  anybody  any  money  saiiee?  A.  Since 
then;  no. 

Q.  What  other  policeman  did  yon  pay  money  to?  A.  Rosen* 
berger. 

Q.  Do  you  remernibeir  Ms  first  name?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Where  is  he  now?    A,  In  the  Eleventh  precinct 

Q.  The  same  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  known  him  long?  A.  I  know  him  since  last  year 
in  November;  he  used  to  come  around. 

Q.  How  many  time  did  you  pay  him  money?  A.  I  paid  hfcu 
about  10  timea 

Q.  How  much  ?  A.  Two  dollars  and  $3,  and  evem 
one  New  Yearns  I  gave  Mm  and  Ms  partner  each  $5  and  I  even 
went  by  and  paid  him  the  money  for  my  neighbor  next  door; 
because  he  was  too  cowardly  to  go  out  himself;  so  he  sent  me 
with  the  money. 

Q.  You  were  not  afraid  of  him?    A.  No;  why? 

-Q.  Who  was  Rosenbergier's  paatoer?  A,  Abramviteh,  or  sofcnB 
name;  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Is  that  man  a  member  of  the  police  force  now?    A.  Yes,  ste 

Q.  Over  in  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  present  when  you  paid  Rosenberger  tha 
money?    A.  They  both  were  there. 

Q.  Did  the  other  man,  the  pasrtner  of  Rosenberger,  see  yoo 
give  Rosenberger  the  money?  A.  Well,  I  saw  Rosenberger  hand 
him  the  half  of  it. 

Q.  Then  he  mnst  have  seen  Mmi  get  it;  you  are  sure  of  that? 
A.  That  was  in  the  saloon. 

Q.  Fix  the  time?.    A.  That  was  9  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  What  month?  A.  That  was  the  2d  of  January,  the  diajfl 
after  New  Year's. 

Q.  This  year?    A,  This  year. 

Q.  You  remember  that  perfectly,  do  you?    A.  Yesi,  sir. 

Q.  Can  yon  remember  the  other  times  when  you  paid  Rose*t- 
berger  any  money?  A.  Well,  you  know  he  caine  around  regular 
for  $2  and  |3;  sometimes  I  gave  it  to  himi;  sometimes  I  gave  it 
to  the  other. 

Q.  DM  he  come  alone  or  come  with  his  pai^ner?  A.  Thej; 
always  were  together. 
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Q,  You  gave  it  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other?    A  Yea,  sir.' 

Q.  You  never  gave  it  to  'both,  of  them?    A.  No,  sir;  only  to  one. 

Q.  What  business  aire  you  in  now?    A.  At  preseont  I  do  nothinlg. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  engaged  in  that  business?  A. 
Since  I  am  out  of  prison. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  out  of  prison?  A  Since  the  1st 
of  April. 

Q.  You  were  in  prison  two  months?    A,  Yes,  sir. * 
I    Q.  For  keeping  a  disorderly  house?    A  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  defended  on  the  trial?.  A  I  was  defended;  I 
was  not  asked  a  question. 

Q.  I  mean,  <M  you  have  a  lawyer?    A  I  jhad  a  lawyer;  yes. 

Q.  Whk>  were  the  witnesses  against  yon?  A  That  was  Hunt 
amd  Levy,  and  Captain  Cortright 

Q.  Levy  was  Captain  Ckwrtrighrt's  wardman?    A  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  the  man  that  you  say  is  now  engaged  in  keeping  a 
disorderly  house?  A.  Yes>  sir;  I  don't  know  if  he  keeps  it; 
I  can  not  swea<r  to  that. 

Q*  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  did?    A  No,  sir, 

Q.  All  you  know  about  Levy  keepting  g  ho-usa  is  what  you 
heard?    A  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  they  gay. 

Q.  AH  you  know  about  Whittaker  is  what  you  heard?  A 
Whittaker  keeps  the  place  there,  sure. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  there?  A  I  have  been  in  there  and  had 
a  cup  of  coffee. 

Q.  Becently?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  open  every  day. 

Q.  Tell  me  why  you  know  it  is  a  disorderly  house?  A.  Well, 
there  is  only  disorderly  people  hanging  out  there. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  disorderly  men  or  women?  A  Disorderly 
women  and  men,  gamibfcrs. 

Q.  These  are  people  that  you  believed  were  disorderly,  women 
and  men,  gamblers?    A  Yes,  sir.  J 

Q.  You  dea't  know  whether  they  were  or  not?  A.  Yes,  sfr; 
because  I  met  them  on  the  'street,  and  they  told  me  they  could 
go  in  with  me  there.  , 

Q.  Women  have  told  you  that?    A  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  that  you  isay  it  is  a  disorderly  house? 
A  Sure. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  ice  cream  part  of  it;  you  say  they  keep 
an  icf  cream  place  there?    A  So  the  sign  says. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  ice  cream  they  J&id;  that  1^  on  lie  signs? 
A  I  guess  sa  « 

Q.  Were  you  ever  arrested  before  this  one  tbne  that  jjoitt 
apeak  of?    A.  Sure. 

Q.  What?    A  Yes;  I  have  beem 
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Q.  What  for?    A.  For  fighting. 

Q.  Anything  else?    A.  No. 

Q.  Never  arrested  for  stealing?    A.  Yes;  innocent. 

Q.  In  this  city?    A.  In  this  city. 

Q.  More  than  once?    A.  Once. 

Q.  Were  you  connoted?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  jxmdk  time  did  you  serve?  A.  Four  years  and  10 
months  in  State  (prison. 

Q.  What  was  youa*  sentence?    A.  Bua*glia£y. 

Q.  Were  yon  defended?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  Had  a  lawyer?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  ^e  succeeded  in  geffinig  you  consvicted?  A.  Well,  yota 
know  the —  j 

Q.  Never  mind;  you  were  convicted;  how  long  were  you  sen- 
tenced far?  A.  I  was  not  convicted;  I  pleaded  guilty,  because 
I  coiddn't  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  dor  not  think  that  I  wish,  to  ask  any  more. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  say  tliat  some  of  the  woimen  in  Detective  Levy's 
hou!3£  bad  been  inmates  of  your  bouse?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  tbey  were  prostitutes?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  lawyer  tibat  defended  you  when  yon  got  the  two 
months,  I  understood,  was  Nathan  S.  Levy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hie  same  man  that  had  taken  $215  from  you  to  fix  up 
the  detectives?    A.  Yes,  sir* 

Loufea  Miller,  called  on  behalf  of  the  State  as  a  witness, 

being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows; 

i 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Yon  are  now  livftng  in  tlhe  TV>mbis?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  went  there,  you  lived  at  No.  15  Second  strefet? 
A.  Yes|,  sir.  ,  ; 

Q.  When  did  you  move  into  15  Second  street?    A.  In  January. 

Q.  Last  January?    A.  Yes;  the  middle. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  house  did  you  keep  there?  A.  A  furnished 
room,  house.  »  } 

Q.  Were  there  any  disreputable  women  in  the  house?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  kind  of  women  were  in  the  house?  A.  All  workmen 
who  lived  there. 

Q.  Gentlemen?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Some  men  and  some  women?  A,  Not  single  women;  man 
and  wife  together,  and  the  rest  were  men. 
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"Q.  Did  you  liave  a  visit  from  a  police  officer?    A.  No. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  that  you  saw  a  police  officer  at 
your  house?    A.  That  night  when  I  got  arrested. 

Q,  When  was  that?    A.  The  31st  of  last  March!. 

Q.  Who  called  on  yon?  A.  Cohen  and  Schindler;  those  are  the 
only  two  officers  I  know ;  the  rest  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Are  they  connected  with  the  police  station  at  Fifth  street? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ; 

Q.  Tell  us  what  happened?  A.  I  was  arrested  on  the  31st  of 
March;  I  was  alone;  me  and  Mrs.  Vandeveer;  Mr.  Vandeveer  was 
not  at  home;  Mr.  Schuman,  Mr.  Gilbert,  an  old  man  70  years  of 
age. 

Q.  Was  Schuman  and  Gilbert  regular  boarders  in  your  house, 
lodgers?    A.  No;  furnished  rooms. 

Q.  They  had  furnished  room®  in  your  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  all  about  the  rest?  A.  I  was  sleeping  on  the  lounge; 
it  was  about  11  o'clock;  the  bell  rang;  I  even  didn't  hear  it;  so  Mr. 
Schuman  come  and  woke  me  up;  he  says,  "The  house  is  full  of 
officers; "  the  same  time  that  they  woke  me  up  the  officers  came 
downstairs,  and  says,  "There  is  only  one  man  in  the  whole  house, 
and  that  mam  is  sleeping;"  so  Officer  Schimdler  siays,  "  Go  around 
to  27  Second  avenue;  they  sent  all  the  officers  away;  so  they  took 
Mr.  Gilbert  out  and  Mr.  Schuman,  and  then  they  took  me  in  Mrs. 
Vandieveer's;  we  came  to  Fifth  Street  statiom-house,  and  Captain 
Oroiss  asked  Mr.  Gilbert  if  he  lived  in  that  house;  he  said,  "  yes; " 
he  said,  "Did  you  know  that  it  was  a  disorderly  house?"  he 
said,  "No;  I  didn't  know  nothing  about  it;"  he  said,  "All  right, 
go  home;"  so  he  sent  him  home;  me  and  Mm  Vandeveer  and  Mr. 
Schuman  w^re  all  locked  up  for  the  night?  I  begged  Captain 
Cross  to  send  Mr.  Schuman  home;  I  said,  "  The  rest  of  the  people 
aint  home;  I  have  so  many  strange  people  living  in  the  house; 
send  him  home; "  he  said,  "I  will  not." 

Q.  You  went  to  Esisex  Market  court  in  the  morning?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  happened?  A.  Me  and  Mra  Vandeveer,  we  got  called 
upstairs;  first  w%  were  in  the  basement;  then  I  sent  for — 

Q.  Nathan  S.  Levy?  A,  Yes;  I  knew  him  when  I  was  a  ser- 
vant girl  in  that  same  house;  so  I  sent  the  officer  there,  and  he 
came  and  he  called  me,  and  the  two  officers,  Schindler  and  Cohen, 
were  standing  where  the  man  is  writing  in  the  court;  so  he  talked 
to  them  firsit,  and  then*  he  came  over  to  me;  he  said,  "Will  you 
give  each  $10?"  I  said,  "Yes;  why  not?"  so  the  two  came  over; 
he  called  thJem  over;  Levy  said,  "Will  you  take  each  $10?"  that 
they  would  do  all  right;  he  said,  "Yes,  sir;"  and  they  were  satis)- 
fied;  and*  I  gave  $20  in  Levy's  hands,  and  Levy  gave  it  to  thleni 
two. 
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Q.  Now,  you  saw  the  money  paid  to  Gofien  and  Sdrindletf?  £L 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ten  dollars  a  piece?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  were  the  officers  that  had  yon  arrested?  A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  You  my  that  Mr.  Levy  said  that  would  make  it  ea^y  far 
joq?    A.  That  would  make  it  easy,  and  we  would  get  out 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Get  free?  A.  That  we  Would  get  free,  and  to  get  Mfr 
charged,  and  two  got  dfecihiarged,  and  I  was  held  in  f  5Q0  bail* 

By  Mr.  Moos: 

Q.  Did  you  get  bail?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  went  hail  for  Man  ?  A.  I  don't  Know  ii&e  m&n;  Mr. 
Levy  got  him  for  me. 

Q.  Did  you  give  Mr.  Levy  any  more  money  for  that  purpose  1 
A.  Thirty-five  dollars  for  baii. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  the  man  was  ?    A.  Na 

Q.  Did  yom  see  him  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  sign  the  bond  in  the  court  ?    A.  Yes,  sfai 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since  ?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  ?  A.  After  that;  I  goit  called  on  Monday;  I 
was  awful  sfck,  and:  Levy  called  for  me;  Mr.  Hofimanj  came  the 
same  day  to  my  houise,  and  I  tiold  him  how  tMngis  happened,  and 
I  said  th&Jfc  hie  should  go  down  to  Levy  and  tell  him  filial}  I  was 
sick,  and  I  couldn't  come;  and  he  came  Sartsardiay  andi  aaM  tisart 
the  two  officers  were  in  his  hlouse,  and  wanted  more  moneyf;  I 
said,  "  I  can  not  give  no  more  money." 

Q.  Was  any  sum  mentioned  ?    A.  No;  he  didn't  say  how  much. 

Q.  He  said  they  wanrfed  more  money  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  pay,  and  did  you  pay  any  money  t&en  ? 
A.  No;  I  wouldn't  give  it  to  them;  I  said  I  had  no  money. 

Q.  Shortly  after  that  you  came  up  for  trial,  <Edn*t  yon?  A. 
Yea 

Q.  What  happened  at  the  trial  ?  A.  Then  I  got  fined  $100; 
I  had  five  witoesses  that  I  had  a  decent  house. 

Q.  Wene  tih&se  witnesses  examined  ?  A.  Yes;  they  all  were 
asked. 

Q.  What  did  (Mien  and  Sehindler  testify  to;  did  you  hear 
them  ?  A*  I  don't  know  what  tihey  said;  lie  officer  on  beat  was 
asked  if  he  knew  anything  about  it;  he  said  no,  he  didn't  know 
no&hing  about  the  houisej  he  was  watching  the  house,  but  didn't 
know  nothing  about  it 
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Q.  The  officer  cm  beat  said  hie  knew  nothing  against  the  bowse? 
A,  Knew  nothing  abouit  the  house;  ais  far  as  he  knew  it  was  a 
decent  blouse. 

Q.  The  result  of  that  was  that  you  were  fined  f  100  ?  A.  Yes> 
sir. 

Q.  What  occiHTed  thm?  A.  Then  I  Laid  rest  until  the  1st  of 
Maj; 

By  thle  Cafednnaat 

Q.  Who  testified  against!  yora?  T  2C  Schfndler  and  Oohea  a* 
the  time. 

Q.  Did  yon  heap  them  testify  against  you  ?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  said  you  kept  a  bad  house  ?  A,  Ttat  I  kept  a  bed 
house. 

By  Ma?.  Mossj 

Q.  Yon  were  tried  in  tflie  Special  Sesstons  ?    3L  Yes,  s!r  \ 

i 
By  the  GNairmaii: 

Q.  Was  this  testimony  of  CoKen  amd  Schandlea?  given  after 
yba  had  paid  them  the  f  10  apiece  ?    A1.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  ?  A  I  got  tried;  my  trial  was  coming  off 
on  the  14th  or  the  15th;  I  am  not  smre  what  date  it  was. 

Q.  What  moaith  ?    A  April. 

Q.  The  14th  o*  15th  of  April  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  It  was  also  after  you  had  refused  to  gay  any  more  mjon^eyt 
A.  Yes^  sir;  then  I  got  fiaed  #100, 

By  the  Ghafcmajn: 

Q.  How  much  more  motney  had  they  dfemSandeS?  31  Thiey 
didn't  say  hK>w  mmdh  they  wamted. 

Q.  They  didin*fc  make  any  direct  demand  on  yoni  at  all,  dM 
they  7    A  No. 

Q.  Levy  made  the  demand,  or  said  that  if  you  paid  more 
money  you  could  get  off  ?  A  Yes;  he  said  that  the  ofiicetPs  were 
there,  and  wanted  more  motney ;  I  said  that  I  oouldn?t  give  It  to 
them;  that  I  didn't  have  it 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you)  see  Officer  ScMndTer'  again  ?  A.  I  saw  him  affeer 
the  1st  of  May. 

Q.  Whait  did  Schindler  say  to  you  ?  A  I  had  a  rest  top 
two  weeks;  nobody  troubled  me;  nobody  came  in  the  hoise, 
I*  100 
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mS^T^^d^Ae^  agkefd  tow  twad^tied  itoJoto^j  of tea-  Wfe  ftr»t 
of  May  I  had  my;  nemt  paid,  and!  one  nighit  the  bell  rang, 
and  Ma?.  Hoffman  opened  the  door,  and  the  boy  asked  feat  a 
party  wanted  to  see  me;  he  didn't  say  who  wanted  to  see  ma 

Q.  You  went  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it?    A.  SchMdkgr. 

Q.  You  saw  Schindler  on  the  street?    A.  Test,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A  He  said,  "What  aire  you  going-  to 
do?"  I  said  I  wanted  to  stay;  he  said,  when  I  didn't  pa#r  no 
money  I  couldn't  stay  ttere. 

Q.  DM  you  talk  about  the  character  of  your  house?  A.  No;  I 
sadd  I  wouldn't  pay  no  money;  I  hare  a  decent  furnished  room 
thiouse,  and  I  don't  want  to  pay  no  money. 

Q.  Tten  you  refused  to  meet  his  dem&nids?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  occurred  then?  A.  Then  they  didn't  do  nothing  to 
wie,  apd  on  the  19th  of  May  I  was  arrested  again. 

Q.  SShiat  was  about  tiwo>  weeks  after?  A.  About  two  weeks 
after. 

Q.  WHat  was  the  «cfearge  aigainsfc  you  itiat  time? 

Senator  Saxton. — Do  I  understand  tbja*  she  paM  the  fircti 
time? 

The  Witness.— Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Then  Schindler  saw  Weir  anid  demanded!  sh!e  sihlould 
fix  things,  and  she  was  arrested  aga£n  on  the  19th  of  May. 

Witness. —  When  I  caane  home  they  told  me  that  I  should  go 
out  on  the  l&t  of  June,  and  I  was  willing  to  go  out  on  the  1st  of 
June. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  go  out  on  the  1st  of  June?  A.  All  my 
Mends;  they  said  I  should  get  out,  or  they  would  arrest  me 
againi;  they  didn't  wait  until  the  1st  of  June,  and  so  I  got 
areested  on  the  19th  of  May. 

Q.  Qfaaarged  wifth  wtot?  A  Busdi  said  that  hie  went  wife 
myseil, 

Q.  Wb!o  is  Buscih)?    AL  He  was  ami  officer  on  the  beat. 

iQ.  Was  that  true?  A  No,  sir;  I  had  three  doctors;  I  am 
awfully  siek  sinice  eight  months. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  such  a  thing  is  phiysioally  impossible? 
AL  It  $s  not  possible;  I  have  Dr.  Fischer,  87  Second  avenue,  near 
Second  street,  and  I  hiave  two  prof essiors  in  the  ddspensairy. 

Q.  Tlhey  say  such,  a  thing  as  that  is  not  possible?  A.  It  is  not 
possible. 

Q.  But  he  swore  to  it?    A.  He  swore  to  it. 

Q.  Any  other  policemen?  A  I  don't  know  wihiat  !he  said,  I 
couldn't  hear  that. 

Q.  You  were  aar»ested  by  Buscih,  were  you  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  Who  arretted  jaoi?  A.  I  don't  know  the  officer  at  all;  I 
'don't  know  thie  name  either. 
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%  Yon  have  ffeen!  Weld  uponi  ttuat  charge?    3£i  Yea,  sfr. 

Q.  What  were  you  changed  with.;  were  you  charged  with  Eoop* 
ing  a  house  of  ill-famfe,  or  whait?  A.  I  don't  know  what  thtegr 
said. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  the  charge  was  against  you?  A*  Nty 
I  don't 

Q.  You  are  held  to  bail?    A.  In  $500. 

$.  But  you  earn  not  furnish  that  bail?    A.  No. 

By  the  (^airman: 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trial?  A.  Yes;  yesterday,  three  weeks 
ago,  I  went  to  the  Tomb%  and  saw  my  lawyer;  he  put  it  down 
town  to  the  grand  jury;. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  thafi  you  went  tta  the  Special  Siessioos  ttoee 
weeks  ago  and  your  lawyer  has  transferred  yomr  place  to  the 
General  Sessions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  hare  you  been  in  the  Tombs?  A.  I  am  in  three 
weeks  Monday,  in  the  Tombs. 

Q.  "What  lawyer  is  wapresenting  you  now?  A  I  can  not  tell 
'the  name;  I  always  forget  his  name.  (Witness  handed  a  card  to 
the  chairman,  bearing  the  insterig^o%  "Lamm  &  Andrew^  25 
Chambers  street.") 

^Gtoss-esamiinatioin  by  Mr.  Nicoll:  ( 

fQ.  "Where  did  you  live?    A  Fifteen  Second'  street. 

Q.  Before  you  went  to  live  at  15  Second  street?  A.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  Allen  street, 

Q.  What  is  that  house?    A.  A  tenement  h  use. 

Q.  Were  you  living  there  alone?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  never  kept  a  house  of  prostitution  in  this  city? 
A  !No,  sir;  I  never  have.  \ 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  when  you  were  living  in  Allen 
street?  A.  I  am  always  working;  and  my  work  is  washing 
and  ironing,  and  I  was  living  before  that  by  Mra  Gross,  a 
midwife;  she  gave  me  people  to  take  care  of,  sick  women,  and 
before  that  I  was  a  servant  girl,  always. 

Q.  And  15  Second  street,  when  dM  you  go  there?  A.  In 
January,  I  rented  the  house;  it  was  the  141  h  or  15th. 

Q.  What  rent  did  you  pay?    A,  Seventy  dollars* 

Q.  A  month?    A.  Yes,  sir.  : 

Q.  Did  you  rent  your  rooms  to  whoever  applied?  A.  Man 
and.  wife,  and  gentlemen. 
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Q.  T<m  Min?i  aisE  any  tfefemuoe  fnoim;  your  Ioidgen^  did  jmi 
A.  Not 

Q.  Amy  man  could  go  in  there  with,  has  wife,  for  the  time 
being,  and  have  a  room,  couldn't  he?    A.  No. 

Q.  He  couMnt?    A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  require  a  marriage  eertdfieafte  to  be  produced? 
A.  No;  I  did  not, 

Q.  When  you  let  your  rooms,  you  let  your  rooms  to  couples? 
A.  Gouple%  by  the  week. 

Q.  By  the  week?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  by  the  nigtht?    A.  No^  sir. 
•  Q.  Never,  by  the  night?    A*  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  How  much  a  week?  A:  The  highest  I  got  was  f3.50  a 
week  for  a  room.  f* 

Q.  What  was  the  lowest?    A.  One  dollar. 

Q.  A  dollar  a  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  couples  paying  a  dollar  a  week-  had  you  in 
your  house?    A.  Well,  tihat  was  gentleman  whjat  ptaid  $1. 

'    By  Hie  Chairman*: 

Q.  Alone?  A.  When  tbey  were  alone1,  man  and  wife,  $2 
was  the  lowest  on  tile  top  floor;  and  down  stairs,  $3-50  and  $3 
a  week. 

By  Mr.  Nkoll: 

Q.  How  many  couples  doies  your  house  ooawtiafe?  SL  There 
were  four  corupies  living  in  it  at  thje  time*  when  I  got  arrested. 

Q.  How  many  men?    A.  There  were  two  men,  two  single  men. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  any  girls  in  tihe  hjouse?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  had. 

Q.  None?    A.  Na 

Q.  Were  not  women  in  th.e  habit  of  coming  to  the  house  in 
the  evening?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  bringing  men  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  paying  you  $1  or  $2  for  a  room?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  citizens  made  complaints  against 
you  for  doing  that?    A.  No,  sir;  they  never  did. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  people  in  the  neighborhood  com-* 
plained  against  your  house? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Unless  Mr.  Niccll  can  show  that  that  is  true,  it 
is  an  unfair  question,  is  it  not?  I  happen  to  know  something 
about  the  locality  and  I  don't  think  it  is  true. 

Q.  Don't  you  kncrw  that  citizens  in  the  neighborhood  com- 
plained against  your  house?  A.  No;  they  can  not;  they  never 
could. 
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:    By  the  Chairman: 

IQ.  They  didn't  either,  dMt  they?    rAL  No,  sfe 

Q.  I  mean,  so  far  as  you  know,  did  anybody  evea*  say  that 
your  house  was  a  bad  house?  A.  No;  they  never  did;  even  tha* 
mam  that  has  the  plumber  shop  down  stairs  was  a  tenant  from 
me,  went  up  and  spoke  for  m& 

By  Mr.  Nieolh 

jQ.  You  Lad  a  lawyer  at  the  Special  Sessions?    2.  Yes,  sku 
.  Q*  Yon  had  a  trial  ?    A.  Yes„  sir. 

Q.  Before  three  judges  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q»  After  the  throe  judges  had  held  the  case  against  you,  did 
you  testify  there  yourself;  did  you  give  evidence  there  ? 

The  Ghairmjain. —  But  you  swore,  as  you  have  been  sworn  here; 
on  that  trial  were  you  sworn  and  did  you  testiQ^t 

By  Mr.  Bradley? 

Q.  The  same  as  you  are  doing  now?  did  yon  do  thai  a£  Bpec&df 
Sessions  before  the  three  Judges  ?    A.  Ye%  sir « 

•  By  tbe  Ghjairmaat* 

Q.  Did  they  pmt  you  in  the  chair  ?    AL  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  kissed  the  B&te  aad 
&L  Yes,  sin. 

By  Mr.  Nleoll* 

Q.  And  you  h&d  your  trial  and  the  fltaee  Judges  found  ywa 
gaHty  of  keeping  a  disorderly  house  ?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  And  finted  you  $100  ?    A,  Yes.,  sir. 

Q.  And  now  you  are  in  the  Tomhs>  charged  with  keeping  a 
disorderly  house  again  ?    A,  Yes,  sir* 

Q.  Did  you  write  a  letter  to  the  Lexow  committee,  or  to  Ife 
Moss,  telling  them  that  you  were  willing  to  testify  here  ?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  njever  wrote  a  letter. 

Q.  Did  you  send  anybody  ?  A.  No,  sir;  not  so  far  as  I  know; 
I  can  not  write  no  English  or  read  no  English. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  how  they  knew  your  story  ?  A,  The  lawyer 
must  have  told  them  that,, I  sfupgpoise. 

Q.  A  lawyer  ?    A-  Yes. 

Q.  Levy  ?    A.  !Nb;  the  lawyer  I  got  now. 

Q.  Aire  you  testifying  under  any  agreement  thfti  Jtm  shall  b» 
relieved  from  prosecution  ?    A.  I  understand  that 
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By  H&iG  (^airman  t 


Q.  Has  anybody  promised  that  in  case  yap  testify  Heafe  yote 
would  not  be  punished  ?    A.  No,  sir;  nobody  said  that  at  alL 

Q.  Nothing  like  it  ?    A.  No;  I  never  heard  it,  either. 

The  Chairman. —  The  witnesses  subppenaed  for  to-day  will 
present  themselves  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  10  ofclock, 
without  further  subpoena. 

The  committee  now  stands  adjourned  until  bali-pa$t  10  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning,  t 


Proceedings  of  the  twenty-sixth  meeting  of  ffie  committee  to 
whom  was  assigned  the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the 
police  dejpartment  of  the  city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Superior 
Court,  in  the  County  Court  house,  in  the  city  ofi  New  York,  Thurs- 
day, June  14,  1894,  at  10.30  a,  m.: 

Present —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor,  David 
Bradley,  Charles  T.  Saxton,  Jacob  A.  Cantor;  Mr.  Golf,  Mr.  Jerome 
and  Mr.  Mosis  for  the  committee;  Mr.  Hansom  for  the  police  boaxd. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Will  you  call  your  witness,  Mr.  Golf? 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes;  in  one  mioment;  Miss  Harvey,  if  you  please. 

Maod  Harvey,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State;  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:         ~"  " 

Direct  ejxaminafckm  by  Mr.  Goff: 

GhftiBmaai  Lexow. — I  will  say  that  no  testimony  given  *By  yoia 
upon  the  question  of  bribery  or  corruption,  the  giving  of  money 
to  police  or  otherwise,  can  be  used  against  you  in  any  other  pro- 
ceeding; but  that  upon  the  contrary  the  testimony  that  you  give 
here,  if  you  do  give  it  upon  that  question,  will  be  an  absolute  bar 
against  any  proceeding  being  brought  agaimst  you  criminally  or 
otherwise;  all  you  have  to  do  here  is  to  tell  the  truth;  and  if  you 
do  tell  the  truth  on  those  subjects  you  are  protected. 

Q.  Now  you  have  heard  what  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  told  you,  and  you  understand  it;  do  you  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  the  chairman  has  informed  you,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  anything  you  may  testify  here;  you  understand  that? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  TAL  One  hundred  and  foacty-fcwtr 
West  Twenty-fourth  street 

Q.  And  your  full  name,  pleasfc?    A*  Maud  Harvey*  - 
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tJL  Ho^  lofig  Bare  ytfu  resided  all  14J  We^i  W|fe| 

street?    AL  Ten  years  3to  November. 

Q.  Ten  years  Bast  November?    Ai.  November  coming. 

Q.  I  believe  yon  own  the  house  yon  reside  in?    A.  Yes,  sfo 

Q.  And  that  house  is  situated  in  that  delightful  spot  of  oar 

city  called  "*The  Tenderloin,"  is  it  not?    A*  I  believe  they;  call 

it  that. 
Q,  Tenderloin  precinct?    BSL  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  No?w,  yw  hiave  kept  the  house  oitf  a  furnished-room  Kftfee? 

Ai  Yea,  sir;  ftmusfc^room  house,  i 

.     Q.  Some  people  call  that  a  bed-House;  isn't  it  so?    A.  Yes>  am 
Q.  You  have  not  Sept  girls  of  youir  own,  Miss  Harvejr?    A. 


Q.  Yon  have  not  kept  girls  of  your  own?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  kept  those  rooms  to  let  out  to  ladies  and  gentlemfen 
wiien  iiLteyj  called  there?    A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  conducted  that  house  for  the  p«t  10  yeans? 
3E.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Attended  to  all  the  business  affairs  yourself  ?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  You  tried  to  keep  it  as  orderly  and  quiet  as  possible?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  never  had  any  trouble  in  your  house,  h!ad  youi?  A* 
Y^s,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you?    A.  Two  years  ago. 

Q,  What  was  the  trouble?  A.  Two  or  two  years  and  a  half 
ago  wben  they  raided  me,  that  is  all. 

Q.N  Yoa  were  raided  two  years  and  a  half  ago?    A.  YesL 

Q.  And  that  was  the  first  trouble  you  had?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  you  had  no  dfeorder  Off  fights,  or  quarrels,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  or  loud  nolsee?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  kept  youa?  hoose  as  quiet  as  possible?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  did  not  permM!  any  disorderly  person,  drunken  per- 
son of  either  sex  to  go  into  youir  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  raided  you?    A.  McLaiighlin. 

Q.  That  is  Inspecto*  McLaughlin  now?    rAL  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  then  captain  of  the  Tenderloin?    A.  Yes,  sfn 

Q.  Before — well  go  back  a  little,  Miss  Harvey  —  lieifcre 
McLauighlin  raided  you,  was  you  there,  when  Inspector  Williams 
was  captain  of  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  him;  do  you  knowCaptain  Williams?  A. 
No,  Sir.      ) 

<$.  1)0  you  know  his  wardmain?    A.  No,  sirj, 

Q  Did  any  of  the  police  officials  ever  visit  youir  Kouge  at  the 
ifins  Gapfain  Williams  was  there  in  that  precinct?    [&  No^  sir. 

$L  Do you  know  Officer  Price?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  years  did  you  continue  In  lyuisines!8  la  QM  ppa* 
cinct  before  you  were  raided?  A.  Well,  take  two  years  and  m 
half  from  it 

Q.  Seven  and  a  h)aif  years?    A*  Yea 

Q.  Now,  during  the  seven  and  a  half  yearsi  that  you  wefce  there, 
hk>w  majny  captain's  were  in  the  precinct^  before  youi  were  iiaided? 
A,  I  could  not  tell  you  that 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Can  you  appiroxiinate?    A.  I  don't  Know  whWE  you  w®m 

Q.  About  the  number?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Three  or  four,  or  five  or  m^  about?    A.  Na 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

*Q.  Do  you  know  what  captain  went  there  after  CaptaSn  "Wil- 
Kams?    A.  That  was  the  one  —  McLaughlin? 

Q.  Was  it  Captain  Beilly?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that 

Q.  Well,  ilt  is  all  right,  Miss  Harvey;  now,  up  to  the  time  yon 
were  raided  had  you  ever  to  x>ay  any  money  to  any  person?  Ak 
No  one;  only  the  Sisters  of  Charity  come  thecte  once  a  month* 

Q.  *Thoi9e  are  the  only  persons  you  ever  paid  money  to?  A.  Yes* 

Q.  PoMcemen  never  visited  youir  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Bodice  officials  never  visited  your  house?  A*  Only  at  t3i!e 
(time  of  the  raiding. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  money  then?    A.  No,  sin 

Q.  So  that  you  have  conducted  that  house  fbr  10  years  in  thte 
Tenderlodn  precinct,  and  never  had  to  pay  police  officials  a  djollar; . 
is  that  true?    A.  The  truth;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What;  is  that  true?    A.  At  the  takne  I  got  arrested,  you  say? 

Q.  Any  time?    A.  I  never  gave  up  a  cent  there 

Q.  You  never  paid  a  dollar?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  arrested,  then  did  you  have  to  give  up  aaay 
money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  now  you  tell  the  Senate  committee,  Miss  Harvey,  that 
you  never  had  to  pay,  a  dollar  to  any  person  oo  account  of  police 
protection,  is  thaifc  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  DM  yofti  ever  say  to  any  person  that  you  had  to  pay?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  any  person  about  hamng  had  to 
pay  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  thoroughly  innoicent  of  anyfMsng  called  ppJiee 
protection,  are  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  let  out  your  rooms  now?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  shut  down,  have  you?    A.  Yes,  si&V 
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Q.  When  did  you  shut  down?  A.  At  the  tame  of  all  the  talk 
In  the  paper. 

Q.  What?    A.  At  the  time  all  the  talk  was  in  the  paper. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  this  Senatorial  eon* 
mittee?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  shut  down  then?  A.  Because  I  retired 
from  the  business. 

Q.  Was  it  on  account  of  the  Senate  oommilttee  you  retired 
from  the  business?    A.  I  intended  to  go  out  of  it  anyhow. 

Q.  Why  did  you  retire?  A.  Because  I  did  not  want  to  get  ia 
any  trouble;  I  knew  you  would  bring  me  up  here,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  knew  you  could  not  get  into  any  trouble  because  yon 
had  no  relations  with  the  police;  isn't  that  so?  A.  I  do  no* 
know  what  you  people  can  do. 

Q.  But  since  you  have  had  no  transaction  with  the  police  j(m 
could  not  get  into  any  trouble  about  it,  could  you?  A,  I  simply) 
retired  from  the  business,  that  is  all. 

Q.  What  made  you  retire  when  the  Senate  committee  went 
into  this  investigation?    A.  Reading  so  much  in  the  pstfper. 

Q.  Your  name  was  not  mentioned?  A.  There  was  other  placesj 
all  shut  tup  together? 

Q.  Wfiat  other  places  were  shwt  up  together  ?  A.  Lots  of 
places:  I  read  it  in  the  papers,  were  closed  up. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  of  any  place  around  there?    A.  No,  sabs. 

<).  Don't  you  know  any  bouse  at  all?    A.  What?  e 

|    By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Miss  Harvey,  do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
the  mere  appointment  of  this  Senate  committee  hajd  more  terrors 
for  you  than  the  3,800  policemen  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A,  I 
don't  understand  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  thajt  you  beeairale  more  alarmied  by  the 
mere  appointment  of  this  Senate  camimitteie  than  you  we're  alarmed 
with  reference  to  the  entire  police  department  of  the  city  of  New 
York?  A.  For  the  simple  reason  of  having  the  trouble  before  I 
closed  up. 

Q.  But  you  had  gone  for  two  years  after  you  were  closed  up 
for  the  first  time  by  the  police;  and  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  mere  fact  that  this  Senate  committee  was  appointed  caused 
you  to  close  up,  and  the  whole  poli«ce  depairtment  of  this  city 
coxdd  not  compel  you  to  elcise  up?  A.  I  closed  it  on  account 
of  tlie  tailk  in  the  paper. 

Q.  Gan't  you  answer  a  simple  question;  did  the  police  depaafr 
ment  of  this  city  h&ve  no  terrors  for  you  at  all?    A.  No. 
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Q.  Nome  at  all;  y<yu  were  not  afraid  of  the  police  department 
of  the  city  of  New  York  at  all?    A.  Of  courset  I  was. 

Q.  If  you  were  afraid  of  the  poii«oe  department,  wihy  was  it 
that  the  mere  appointment  of  this  committee  closed  your  house, 
and  the  police  department  of  the  city  could  not  close  it  up? 
A.  I  don't  knowv  I 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conferences  or  conversatiiiotns  with  any 
of  the  police  in  your  dMiicft?    A,  No,  sir, 

Q.  Don't  you  know  any  of  them?  A.  No,  sir;  only  Oaptain 
McLaughlin  at  the  time  he  raided  me.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  personally?  A.  Just  the  night  I  was 
arreaffced. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  raid?    A.  I  was  discharged 
in  the  morning. 
,    Q.  In  the  moaning?    A  Yea. 

Q.  Did  you  give  bail?  A.  Yes;  I  can  not  tell  you  wlicf 
iwent  my  bail.  1  •  4 

Q.  Before  what  judge  were  yo<u  brought?    A..  Judge  Brady, 

Q.  What  police  court  is  that?    A.  Jefferson  Market. 

Q.  And  he  put  you  under  bonds?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  your  bond?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that 

Q.  Did  you  pay  for  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  pay  a  dollar  there  in  the  police  stat'on?  3? 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  fined?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anything  done  afterward?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  but  the  simple  bond  given?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
£J.  Who  gave  your  bonds  here? 

i    By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Right  in  this  connectk>{n,  you  went  right  back  conducting 
your  business  as  you  did  do  after  giving  the  bond?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  did  not  stop  it  until  the  committee'  was  appoint,  d? 
A.  No,  sir.  i 

Q.  During  all  this  time  was  any  other  raid  attempted  on 
your  house?    A.  No,  sir.. 

Q.  So  the  fact  was  you  were  under  bonds,  thlat  no  trial  wss 
had,  that  the  police  had  visited  your  house  and  arretted  you, 
that  you  immediately  returned,  reopened  the  house,  and  the 
police  did  not  do  anything  until  two  years  after  —  until  this 
Senate  committee  was  appointed;  is  that  the  fact?    A^  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  O'Connor. 

Q.  Of  course,  the  police  knew  you  were^  keeping  tbat  honse? 
A.  Yes.  * 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  did  they  put  yon  under  fronds  for?  A.  To  apptear 
at  the  statien-^ouse  in  the  morning. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  To  appear  in  Special  Sessions?  A.  No,  sir;  down  at  thle 
Jefferson  Market.  '  ; 

Q.  You  went  there  in  the  morning  and  gave  bonds  there? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ;' 

Q.  That  was  to  appear  at  Special  Sessions?  A.  I  don't  know, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  huve  a  lawyer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he?    A  I  eoruldn't  tell  you  that 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Who  got  yoiii  the  lawyer  ?    A  A  Mend  of  mine, 
kQ.  Whio  was  the  friend  ? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  I  suppose  you  don't  know  hfe  n!ame,  either  ? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Yes,  she  does  ?    A.  I  decline  to  anstwer  1ha*. 

Q.  Was  your  friend  connected  with  the  police  department  1 
!A  Xo,  sir.  '    M    i   >    i  H  n      V    *k 

Q.  Let  us  see;  you  are  not  a  bad  woman  yourself,  are  you?" 

Mr.  Ransom.—  Mr.  Chairman  — 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Mr.  Goff  ought  to  have  a  pretty  free  hand 
with  this  witness.  Don't  interrupt  or  interfere  until  he  gets 
through  with  the  examina<tion. 

Mr.  Ramsom. —  This  is  not  fair.     • 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Yes,  it  is. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  not  a  bad  woman,  yotaself  ?    A.  No,  sir.  i 
Mr.  Ransom. —  He  should  appeal  to  her  conscience  ait  a  rtespecf- 
aible  distance.    The  counsel  for  the  police  should  have  oppjW 
femify  to  hear  th£  witness.  '"v~~ 

s v  Senator  Bradley. —  I  will  protect  her  from  fchie  counsel. 
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Mr.  Kaneoari. —  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.    I  will  sit  down. 

Q.  You  would  not  deliberately  perjure  yourself  ?  A.  No,  sir. 
,   Q.  You  know  you  have  got  a  conscience,  haven't  you  ?    A.  Yea 

Q.  You  know  an  oath  has  a  binding  effect  upon  the  oon- 
scaience  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  look  at  this  Bible;  do  you  know  the  diffemice 
between  the  various  Bibles  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bansiom. —  What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Goff. —  What  is  the  difference  between  (Efferent  Bibles  ? 

Mr.  Kansom. —  I  think,  Mr.  Goff,  the  witness  can  hear  yona 
without  getting  so  near  to  her.  I  appreciate  the  fact  of  your 
sfhowing  the  book,  I  appreciate  that,  but  want  to  hear  the 
question. 

llv.  Goff. —  I  wrill  try  to  talk  louder,  Judge. 

Q.  You  know  there  are  such  tilings  as  the  old  Bible,  and  the 
new  revision;  do  you  know  that  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  make  any  distinction  of  taking  an  oath  upon 
the  old  Bible  or  the  new  revision  ?  A.  I  take  an  oiath  to  the 
trnith,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Q.  Do  you  make  ainy  distinction  between  the  taking  of  an  oath 
on  the  old  Bible  or  the  new  revision  ?  •  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  the  same  to  you  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  taking  an  oath  on  a 
Protestant  Bible  and  a  Catholic  Bible  ?  A.  I  don't  know7  what 
you  mean;  a  Protestant  Bible,'  I  have  no  faith  in  it;  I  won't  take 
an  oath  to  any  lie. 

Mr.  Banisom. —  She  has  no  faith  in  a  Protectant  Bible  ? 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes. 

Q.  You  have  faith  in  the  Catholic  Bible  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  that  and  state  whether  it  is  a  Catholio 
or  Protestant  Bible  ?    A.  I  can  tell  when  it  has  a  cross. 

Q.  That  is  a  Catholic  Bible  ?    A  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  oath  on  a  Catholic  Bible  binds  your  eon- 
science  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  sworn  on  your  Catholic  Bible  to  tell  the 
truth  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  all  that  you  have  said  in  answer  to  the  questions  I 
havv*  put  to  you  the  truth  ?    A  Yes. 

Q.  Every  word  ?    A.  Yes,  sdr. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saying  to  any  person  —  asking  on  what 
kind  of  Bible  you  were  to  be  swoirn  in  court  ?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saying  that  you  did  not  give  shucks  for  a 
Protestant  Bible  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  that  aga#\  and  see  if  it  is  the  Catholic  Bible  f 
A-  Yes,  san  '  *    ' '  -  '  -1-1-  *u~  '-LJ  " 
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Q.  That  is  a  Catholic  Bible?      A.  Yea 

Mr.  Golf. —  Senator  O'Connor,  are  you  an  anthoritjy?  (Hand- 
ing Bible  to  the  Senator.) 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  can  tell  whether  it  is  a  Catholic  Bible  or 
not. 

Mr.  Bansom. —  Whether  it  is  or  not;  she  says  it  ia. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  This  is  not  a  Catholic  Bible. 

Mr.  Kansom.—  She  believes  it  to  be  a  Catholic  Bible.  I 
suppose  that  is  all  tiuat  fa  neeessairy. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Didn't  you  ask  a  person  what  kind  of  a  Bible  yon  would  be 
sworn  on,  and  didn't  tUxaifc  peirson  tell  you  on  a  Protestant  Bible? 
A.  I  said  to  a  man  that  caime  to  my  house  last  night  and  the 
night  before  about  a  Protestant  Bible;  I  said,  "  I  will  go  up  there 
and  Ml  the  truth,  no  matter  what  kind  of  Bible  they  will  put 
me  on." 

<J.  Yes;  but  you  asked  about  the  Bible?    A.  I  guess  I  did. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  Bible  you  would  be  sworn  on,  didn't  you? 
!A.  I  guess  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  what  idea  had  you  in  your  mind  about  the  different 
kinds  of  Bibles5;  did  you  mean  tx>  let  up  on  your  conscience, 
according  to  the  Bible  you  would  be  sworn  on?  A,  No;  yjou 
cross-question  me  here  in  everything,  and  I  might  say  something; 
I  don't  know  *what  I  am  saying,  and  you  would  turn  around  and 
say  it  on  the  Bible;  I  will  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  on  the  Catholic  Bible. 

Q.  Didn't  the  man  tell  yon  that  it  was  a  Protestant  Bible  that 
was  in  use  in  the  court  here  ?    A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  it  was  a  Protestant  Bible,  amd  didn't 
you  say  you  didn't  give  shucks  for  a  Protestant  Bible?  A.  I 
might  have  said  it. 

Q.  So  you  came  to  court  this  morning  with  the  knowledge  that 
you  was  going  to  take  an  oth  on  a  Protestant  Bible?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not;  I  came  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  a  Protestaint  Bible  from  the  Catholic  Bible, 
only  from  the  cross  on  the  cover?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  So,  if  there  was  a  cross  on  the  Protestant  Bible,  you  would 
believe  it  was  the  Catholic  Bible;  is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  since  you  told  us,  Miss  Harrey,  about  this  conversa- 
tion regarding  the  Bible,  won't  you  tell  us  the  convesmtion  that 
you  had  about  Eveline  Bell,  for  instance?  A.  Why,  the  man 
came  to  the  house  last  night  — 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  you  said  about  Eveline  Bell? 
A.  I  said,  "How  is  it  — "  the  man  that  came  to  the  house  last 
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night  said,  "  You  are  not  the  only  one  in  it; "  I  said,  "  Why,  have 
they  got  me?"  I  said,  "I  never  had  any  connection,  with  the 
police  or  anything; "  I  said,  "Why,  have  they  got  me;  there  is 
others,"  and  with  that  he  showed  me  a  paper  like  thi&  (Showing 
a  paper.) 

Q.  A  subpoena?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  didn't  yon  say  that  one  woman  had  skippefl  for 
Europe;  now,  remember?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  What  was  her  name?  A.  Lmcy  McCarthy;  I  said,  "If  I 
knew  I  was  going  to  be  mixed  np  in  anything  like  this,  I  would 
not  stay  here." 

Q.  How  do  you  know  Lucy  McCarthy  has  skipped  for  Europe? 
■AL  I  heaird  she  went  away;  I  did  not  say  skipped. 

Q.  Who  told  you?    A  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  Lucy  McCarthy?    A.  Not  intimately. 

Q.  Yon  knew  her?    A.  I  have  seen  her. 

Q.  You  knew  she  wias  recently  mixed  up  in  a  oaae  witih!  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Munzinger?    A.  Reading  it  in  the  paper. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  first  leaam  that  Lucy  McCarthy  went  to 
Europe?    A.  I  heard  it  one  day  upon  the  raoe-track. 

Q.  Who  told  you  on  the  race-track?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you 
thaife,  sir. 

Q.  A  man  or  woman?    A.  A  woman. 

Q.  Cait't  you  tell  her  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where;  Morris  Park?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  name  did  she  go  by,  the  woman  that  told  you?  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  That  is  the  meeting  since  Decoration  Day,  isn't  it?  A.  It 
was  on  Decoration  Day. 

Q.  It  was  on  Decoration  Day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  the  person  who  told  you  tell  you  that  Lucy  McCarthy 
had  gone  to  Europe  on  account  of  the  Senate  committee?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  anything  about  Mrs.  Schatz?    A.  Who? 

Q.  Miss  Schatz.    A.  I  don't  know  her. 

Q.  Haven't  you  heard  the  name  before?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  Josephine  Shaw?  A.  I  don't  know  her;  I  know  of  her 
name. 

Q.  You  know  she  has  gone  too?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  she?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  I  don't  know  the 
woman. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  whether  she  is  there  in  Twenty-fourth  street 
or  not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  dlon't  know  of  any  woman  in  that  street 
by  the  name  of  Shaw. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Josephine  Shaw  keeps  a  house?  LSu 
There  is  a  Shaw,  uptown  somewhere ;  but  I  don't  know  where. 
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Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  heard  her  name?    A;  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  said  to  the  man  last  night,  you  did  not  see  why  j<m 
'should be  called,  while  there  wais  plenty 'of  houses  around  the 
st^t;  isn't  that  so?    A.  Yea 

Q,  And  there  are  plenty  of  houses  in  that  street,  aren't  there? 
A?  I  don't  ki^ew;  you  ougM  to  know  that,  too. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Miss  Harvey,  you  say  your  conscience  is  bound 
by  an  oath;  do  you  think  you  told  the  truth,  when  you  said  I 
ought  to  know  that?    A.  Well,  I  —  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  know  you  aire  under  oath?  A.  You  people 
know  all  about  anything  that  is  going  on  here  in  New  York; 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  I  know  anything  about  the  house  in 
Twenty-fourth  street?    A.  I  don't  know  sir;  I  tend  in  the  paper. 

Q.  Now,  Miss  Harvey,  you  know  it  is  under  an  oath,  and  it  is 
not  a  laughing  matter  here?  A.  I  know  that,  sir,  but  you  don't 
want  me  to  sit  up  and  cry  here,  do  you? 

Q.  I  would  rather  see  you  laugh;  I  only  don't  want  you  to  turn 
it  into  a  light  matter^  MJbss  Harvey;  you  know,  if  you  commit 
perjury  here,  you  are  Hable  to  punishment  here,  don't  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  '  v  ' 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  said  to  any  person,  any  man  or 
woman,  that  you  had  to  pay  police  captains  for  protection?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  i  ■  • 

Q.  You  swear  that  positively?    A.  Yes,  sip 
'  Q.  Will  you  swear  tha/t  you  did' -not  say  that  you  had  to  pay 
Captain 'Williamis?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
■  ,■  Q.  Or  his  wardm&n?    A.  Yes. 
\  Q.  You  swear  you  did  not  stay  that?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Or  anyone  for  you?    A.  I  did  not 

■  Q.  Your  housekeeper?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Or  any  person  acting  foir  you?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  part  with  any  money  to  any  person  for  the 
ptitposesof  police  protection?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  since  the  subpoena  was  served  upon  you 
last  night?    A.  I  saw  a  gentleman  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  Who  was  the  friend  of  yours?    A.  I  don't  care  to  tell  that 

Q.  Well,  I  think  we  will  inquire  who  that  friend  was,  after  the 
Ljbpoena  was  served  upon  you  last  night? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  You  press  that  question? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes;  I  press  that  question. 

,Q.  Answer  who  it  was?    A.  It  wa&  a  race-horse  man. 

By  Mr.  Goff; 
(J.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about  this  subpoena  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  about  the  testimony  you  would  give  here?  A.  I  said 
to  him,  "  I  am  in  trouble;  I  don't  know  why  they  have  got  me  in 
this  place." 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

>  Q.  Now,  here  is  a  Catholic  Bible;  you  can  read,  can't  you? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Is  it  ^he  Duey  edition? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes;  I  think  so.  You  look  at  the  imprimatur  there. 
1  ask  you,  Mr.  Senator,  to  administer  the  oath  to  th:*  witness 
on  that  Bible. 

Senator  Lexow. — You  solemnly  swear  that  the  evidence  that 
you  shall  give  from  now  ou  fe  the  investigation  of  the  poli«e 
department  in  the 'city  of  New  York,  under  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion of  January  30,  1854,  shall  be  the  trulh,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

The  Witness. — Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Kiss  the  Bible.  (The  witness  kisses  the 
Bible.)    Do  you  consider  that  a  binding  oalth? 

The  Witness.— Yes^  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  the  name  ot  your  race-horse  friend  with 
whom  you  talked  relating  to  this  snibpoena  last  night?  A.  He 
is  the  one  I  went  to  the  time  I  was  in  trouble  before, 

Mr.  Kansom, —  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Goff,  you  ought  to  press 
that  question? 

Mr.  Jerome. — Yes. 

Mr,  Goff.— Yes. 

Qiairman  Lexow. —  If  the  witness  has  any  delicacy  about 
giving  the  name  in  public,  why  don't  you  give  it  in  paHvaie? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  ask  you  to  give  the  name  to  the  chairman  in 
private. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  would  rather  you  received  the  namie. 

Mr.  Goff. — Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  your  friend  in  private? 

The  Witness. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Give  it  to  me.  (The  witness  give®  the  name  to 
Mr.  Goff.) 

Q.  Now,  Miss  Harvey,  this  friend  of  yours  obtained  a  lawyer? 
A.  No,  Gar;  he  did  the  last  — 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  The  first  time?    A.  Yes;  tihe  first  time. 
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By  Mr.  Gcff: 

Q.  You  jvere  arrested  more  thian  once,  weren't  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  last  time,  what  do  you  mean?  A.  I 
mean  this  lockup. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  This  oonversaition  with  the  Mend  about  the 
subpoena  was  the  last  time  she  mentioned. 

Mr.  Gaff.— Yea 

Q.  This  friend  of  y<*urs  told  you  lastirfght  not  to  tell  anything 
on  the  sitand,  didn't  he?  A.  No,  sir;  he  told  me  to  tell  tihe  truiAi, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  lawyer  who  was  in  oonrt  when  you 
were  brought  to  Jefferson  Market?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say;  I 
think  it  was  Mbss>  or — I  couldn't  tell  you  ttoat^  I  think  it  was 
Moss;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Moss?    A.  Moss,  Moss,  or  Mose — Mcse,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  It  was  someone  from  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Howe  &  Hummell, 
wasn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  this  friend  of  yours  went  and  obtained  this  lawyer 
for  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Now,  Miss  Harvey,  can  you  tell  the  truth  to  these  Senators^ 
whether  or  no  you  paid  money  to  this  lawyer,  <w  any  lawyer, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  matters  with  the  police  for  you? 
A.  1  never  paid  a  cent  for  it 

Q  Did  you  ever  pay  a  cent  to  your  friend  who***  name  you 
have  mentioned  to  me?    A  I  did  not,  siir. 

Q.  The  raee-horse  man?    A.  Yes. 

By  CSrairman  Lexow: 

Q  You  mean  you  got  your  legal  advice  and  everything  free? 
A.  T  went  down  there  when  I  was  brought  —  he  got  me  a  lawyer 
and  bondsman,  and  they  put  me  under  bonds  the  first  morning, 
until  the  15th  or  20th,  a  month  or  so  afterward,  until  the  20th, 
and  when  I  was  brought  before  the  judge  I  was  discharged;  I 
know  he  did  not  give  anything. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  him  anything?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Neither  for  the  bond  nor  for  the  advice  from  the  lawyer  ? 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  over  night  in  the  station-house  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  di^ctbi-arged  without  bond,  at  once,  when  you  were 
brought  before  the  judge  ?    A.  In  the  morning. 

Q.  You  say  the  next  morning  you  had  to  give  a  bond  to  appear 
15  or  20  days  la'ter  ?    A.  I  don't  know  who  gave  that  bond. 

Q   You  don't  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  night,  when  you  were  brought  to  the  station-house,  there 
w$,s  a  bond  asked  for  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  two  bonds,  then;  one  you  gave  ait  night,  and  one 
She  next  morning  ?    A.  Yes, 
L.  198 
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Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  on  your  first  bond  ?  A.  I  oould  not 
t^ll  you  that 

Q.  Did  Captain  McLaughlin  himself  take  you  to  the  stationer 
hous^  ?    A.  No;  a  detective,  ,    ; 

C^.  A  detective  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  be  a  ward  detective  ?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  thaf. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  together  ?    A.  I  thank  five  or  six. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  wath  them  on  the  station- » 
horuse  or  on  the  way  to  the  station-house  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  those  detectives  since?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q:  Not  even  a  man  who  arrested  you  ?  A.  Only  at  the  time 
I  — in  Jefferson  Market,  next  morning;  I  have  never  seen  him 
since. 

Q.  Did  anybody  appear  against  you  on  the  20th,  the  day  of 
adjjonnijBjeivt  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  appeared  agaimsft  you  then  ?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
that. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  detective  who  airrested  you  ?    A.  No,  sir.  k 

Q.  Who  was  it;  do  you  know  ?    A.  I  djon't  know. 

Q.  Anybody  connected  with  the  police  department  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  a  policeman,  was  it  ?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that 

Q.  Was  he  in  uniform  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  came  to  your  house  and  got  a  room  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  made  this  change  against  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An)d  appeared  on  the  adjourned  day  anid  testified  againsE 
you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  Ms  teistimony  you*  were  discharged  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  not  discharged  the  next  day;  I  was  put  under 
bonds. 

Q.  No  one  taken  out  of  the  house  tfhat  night  but  yourself  ?  X. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  deny  before  the  justice,  did  you,  that  he  had 
come  to  your  house  and  slept  in  one  of  your  rooms  with  another 
woman  ?    A.  I  could  not  remember!  him. 

Q.  Did  you  deny  it  ?    A  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  anything;  I 
;was  tried  for  disorderly  bouse,  and  was  discharged. 
-    Q.  And  you  didn't  say  anything  at  all  ?    A.  No,  sir.  v 

Q.  He  gave  his  testimony  that  you  had  been  keeping  a  dis- 
orderly house,  and,  notwithstanding  that,  the  judge  discharged! 
you,  without  any  fine,  and  without  imposing  any  penalty  at  all  ? 
A-  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Were  you  sworn  as  a  witness  before  Justice  Brady  ?  A.  I 
Hon't  remember  that  ^  |  *^9 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  went  an  iihe  stand  ana 
gave  the  judge  any  explanation?    A  A  lawyer  talked  for  mfc. 
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fl  Q.  You  denied  on  Unit  occasion  you  kept  one  of  those  houses  7 
A.  I  didn't  open  my  mcu  111. 

Q.  You  didn't  say  anything?    A.  No,  s'f  > 

;:Q.  Are  the  j>olice  in  that  neighboirkcod  there  acquainted  with 
yotar  house  ?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  mot  they  knew  there  was  such  a 
house  there  ?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  they  ever  from  that  time  on  make  any  attempt  to 
molest  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  ether  officer  went  to  your  house  and  attempted  to  get 
si  "room  there?  A.  Yes;  they  might  have  had  a  room  and  I  did 
not  remember  them. 

Q.  But  never  made  any  charge  against  you?    A.  No,  sir.t 

Q.  The  same  officer  that  got  a  room  and  made  a  complaint 
against  you,  did  he  ever  come  to  your  house  again  and  have  a 
room?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  did?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  are  not  positve  whether  he  did  or  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  on  the  lookout  for  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  care  w7hether  he  came  again  or  not?  A.  When 
I  was  discharged  not  guilty  of  keeping  a  disorderly  house  I 
went  on.  *  *^$tf^. / 

Q.  Then  officers  could  come  in  civilians'  clothes^  and  sleep 
there,  and  that  the  same  judgment  would  be  meted  out  against 
you,  and  you  would  be  discharged,  and,  therefore,  you  did  not 
pay  attention' to  anybody  that  came  to  your  house?  A.  If  any- 
body  came  there  and  got  a  room  I  did  not  know  them. 

Q.  And  you  thought  you  were  protected  by  reason  of  a  judg- 
ment rendered  against  yon  in  the  first  place?    A.  Yes,  sir.    ' 

\     By  Mr.  Golf: 

{  Q.  Did  you  see  a  lawyer  last  night?    A,  No,  sir. 

'  Q.  Anyone  from  a  lawyer's  office?    A.  No,  sir. 

.  Q.  Or  this  morning?    A.  No,  sir.  ~ 

,  Q.  Didn't  your  friend  tell  you  he  would  go  and  see  a  lawyer? 
A.  No,  sir. 

,'  Q..  Don't  you  know  he  saw  a  lawyer?    A;  I  don't  know,  sir. 

'  Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  he  would  see  a  lawyer?    A.  No<,  sir. 

,  Q.  Look  at  the  subpoena;  did  you  notice  anything  peculiar 
aooutit?    A.  No,  sir.  <  ,  , 

j  Qf  Dif]  you  notice  any  name  upon  it?    A.  No,  sir.       i   -      \ 
§.  Look  a i  it  now?    A.  Only  what  is  up  there.  >>% 
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Q.  What  name  is  that?    A.  Sawyer. 

Q.  Yon  noticed  that  yourself,  didn't  you?  A.  He  gave  ate 
his  — 

Q.  You  noticed  lit  when  the  subpoena  was  served  last  night; 
you  noticed  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  said,  "  Why,  I  know  that  man,*  did  you  not?  &. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Sawyer  had  been  to  see  you  before?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  Sawyer?  A.  I  don't  know  the  man;  I  only  saw 
him  that  day. 

Q.  You  remember  the  name?  A.  Yes;  because  he  wrote  it 
down  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  He  had  been  to  see  you  before  the  subpoena  was  served 
upon  you?    A.  He  was  to  see  me  two  or  three  days  before. 

Q.  You  had  a  talk  about  keeping  a  house?  A.  I  said  I  had 
been  closed  there;  he  was  in  between  the  outside  and  inside 
doors;  I  said,  "  I  have  not  opened  my  doors  since  last  December 
and  I  can  live  here." 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  had  been  closed?  A.  I  said,  "I  have 
been  closed  here  since  December." 

Q.  By  that  who  did  you  mean  closed  you?  A.  I  closed  ci 
mj  own  accord. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Did  you  still  pay  the  rent?    A,  It  is  my  own  house. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  had  quite  a  kmg  talk  with  Mr.  Sawyer  aibout  the  place, 
hadn't  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  word?  A.  I  said  to  him,  I  said,  "How  is  it  they 
have  got  me  in  this  side." 

Q.  Yes;  well,  but  didn't  Sawyer  a»k  you  if  you  had  not  paid 
money  for  protection?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  a  word  to  you?  A.  He  showed  me  on  it 
where  it  stood  on  the  corner,  it  was  Mr.  Coif  and  my  name,  and 
my  address,  and  Captain  Connors,  $500,  and  $275  or  $375  or 
$300  —  $500,  I  gave  him,  he  said,  amd  it  was  on  this  piece  of 
paper,  and  $50,  $75  a  month. 

Q.  That  is  it;  yes;  and  you  said,  you  were  frightened  at  the 
figures  he  p«roduced;  didn't  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  take  down  those  figures  in  your  presence?  A.  I 
wouldn't  tell  you  that  sir. 
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Q.  Didn't  lie  write  down  those  figures  Sn  your  presence?  2E> 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  hie  did  not?  A.  I  wont  swear  to  it;  no;  I  am 
not  sure. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  truth,  that  Mr,  Sawyer,  in  your  presence,  wrote 
down  the  figures  $500,  for  certain  captains;  isn't  that  true,  in 
your  presence?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  Trim  write  at  sail?  A,  He  wrote  down  Me. 
Sawyer,  his  address. 

Q.  Didn't  he  write  down  $500  to  this  captain  and  $500  to  tfcat 
captain?    ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  talk  about  it?    A.  No,  3ir. 

Q.  Not  a  word?    A.  No,  sir}  when  he  showed  me  this  piece  — 

Q.  Wait  a  while,  please;  wiiien  you  said,  a  moment  ago,  that 
he  put  down  $75  where  you  had  been  paying  $50,  what  did  yoa 
mean?  A.  I  did  not  say  I  had  been  paying  $50;  I  have  never 
given  anything  to  the  police;  he  had  on  this  when  he  showed  it 
to  me,  and  I  said,  "I  don't  know  what  this  means; *  I  said,  "I 
have  not  had  any  dealings  with  the  police." 

Q.  And  did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mm  about  this  Senate  com- 
mittee?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  word?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  did  not  say  anything  to  him  about 
whether  the  Senate  committee  would  break  up  tihe  police  blacks 
mail?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  word?    A.  No,  sair. 

Q.  Nor  to  the  man  last  night?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  talk  about  politics  at  all,  did  you?  !Al  I  Imvw 
nothing  about  politics. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  Tammany  Ball  last  night?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  your  friend  has  told  you  to  answer  no  to  every  ques- 
tion; hasn't  he?    A.fNo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  to  oondmob  yourself  to-day  on  the  stand? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  bow  to  conduct  yourself?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  bim  about  the  subpoena  for?  A.  Because 
I  had  to  go  to  someone. 

Q.  Where  was  he  when  you  went  to  him?  A,  Up  at  the 
Brower  House. 

Q.  That  is  Twenty-eighth  street  and  Broadway;  and  you  wen* 
to  him  after  you  got  this  subpoena;  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  remained  quite  a  time  with  him  at  tbe  Brower 
House?    A.  No^  sir.        I  .        I 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain?  A.  I  did  not  remain  with  bim 
at  all;  I  left  a  note. 
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Q.  You  did  not  see  him?    A.  I  saw  him;  last  night* 
Q.  He  called  ait  your  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  in  the  note?    A.  I  said,  "I  want 
to  see  you,"  that  is  all,  "as  soon  as  you  get  lha&" 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  had  got  a  subpoena  far  this  committee? 
A.  Not  by  the  letter,  I  didn't;  I  showed  him  this  after  he  caime 
to  my  house. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  hium  for  after  you  got  this  subpoena? 
A.  Because  I  wanted  a  friend;  that  is  all. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  a  friend  for?    A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  You  don't  know;  didn't  you  ask  the  man  who  served  the 
subpoena  last  night  if  you  wanted  a  lawyer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  didn't  he  tell  you  youi  did  not  want  a  lawyer?  A. 
iSTes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ask  him  if  it  would  cost  you  anything  to  come 
down  hiere,  and  he  said  it  would  not?  A.  He  said  I  would  get 
60  cents. 

Q.  That  insteaJd  of  it  costing  you  anything  that  you  would 
get  50  cents?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  that  if  the  Senate  committee  would 
break  up  Tammany  Hall  this  fall  you  wouM  fee  glad  of  it  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  made  up  your  mind  to  answer  no  to  everything,  hiven^fe 
you  ?    A.  Noy  sir. 

Q.  Made  up  your  mind  to  swear  youar  way  out  of  it  ?  AL  Not, 
sir.  j 

Q.  Answer  "No,  sir,"  to  every  question;  wasn't  that  told  you  ? 
&.  No,  sin    .  '  .     t,    !  :    ;  i    ■  . 

x  Q.  Not  to  give  away  anything  ?    A.  No,  sir.  .  : ' j    I  ' 

Q.  Well,  now,  whiat  did  your  friend  tell  you  to  do  or  say  here  ? 
Al  Why,  he  told  me  to  tell  the  truth;  that  is  alL 

Q.  Yon  mean  to  say  that  youir  friend  that  you  got  from  the 
grower  House  went  down  to  youir  house  and  told  yoiu  to  tell  the 
truth,  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  'Well,  tell  us,  now,  what  you  said  to  your  friendls  last  night ; 
tell  us  wihat  you  said  first  to  your  friend;?  A.  Why,  I  just  tild 
Mni  1  wanted  to  see  him. 

Q.  I  would  like,  to  look  at  you,  because  you  are  an  attr&ctive- 
looking  lady,  and  would  rather  look  at  you  than  you  look  at 
your  fan;  tell  us  what  yoju  said  ?  A.  I  said,  "How  is  it  they 
have  got  me  in  this;''  I  said,  "I  never  kept. any  house,  only  a  fur- 
nished room;  it  is  funny  they  ^ot  me;  what  have  they  got  me 
Miy    '  "■'    '"'  '  '    '  '""■'  s    . ;' ',, 

Q.  What  did  he  .say  ? . ,  jfy.  I  copldn't  tell  that;  I  have  forgotten. 
1  !ilQ.  Oh,  havti  yoxi  forgotten  tha^  and  lie  reniained  sijejrt ?  A.. 
Did  he  remain  silent  ?  * 
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Q.  Yes  ?    A.  He  is  not  a  man  that  has  much  to  say,  any  wiay. 

Q.  Did  he  remain  silent  last  night  ?  A.  All  he  said  to  me 
is;,  "There  is  no  use  of  your  worrying;  you  have  got  to  goi  down 
there;"  that  is  all.  ,  :      V 

&  Is  that  all  he  said?    A.  Yes.  .  !  ;\. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  said  to  ham  ?  A.  I  said,  "It  is  very  fanny' 
they  have  got  me."  i  .    l 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  else  to  him  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  went  to  yorar  Mend  at  the  Brower  House  and  left  a 
note,  -just  to  say  what  you  hafve  told  us ?    A.  Yea 

Q.  And!  he  to  say  to  you  there  was  nothing  but  to  go  dorwn^ 
there  and  tell  the  truth  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  friend  is  mixed  up  in  horse-racing,  you  say  ?  A.  Yee^ 
sir. 

Q.  And  a  book-maker  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Follows  Hie  races?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  this  friend  of  yours,  a  race-track  follower  an3  a  book- 
maker told  you  to  tell  the  truth  ?    A-  Yes,  su\ 

Q.  And  that  is  true  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  lie  told  you  that  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Is  there  any  one  im  this  court-room  thati  you  know  f  3u 
BPhat  gentleman  over  there,  that  was  tiiere  last  night 

Q.  Anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  Ransom.— That  is  hajrdly  fair. 

Q.  1  only  want  to  know,  Miss  Hairvey,  if  you  fciave  any  special 
understanding  with  anyotne  iln  tiie  couirfc-room  as  to  your  looks 
and  actions)  here  on  tbe  witness  stlaind  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  aaiy  messenger,  or  any  clerk;  or  amy 
persMi  in  any  lawyers  office  in  the  city  that  jaa  are  looking 
around  for  ?    A.  Net,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  any  friend  was  to  come  to  court  for 
you  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  friend  here  ?  A.  "No,  sir;  mot  to  my  knowl- 
edge: I  don't  know  thiat  there  is  any. 

Q.  Weren't  you  told  there  would  be  a  friend  to  look  after  jou 
here  ?    A-  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  court  tlMs  morning  ?    A.  Alone. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  yomr  hiouse  this  morniiig  ?    A.  Yea 

Q.  On  Twenty^fourth  street  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Came  directly  here  ?    A.  I  went  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  ?  A.  I  came 
back  again, 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  over  the  Brooklyn  bridge  before  you  came 
here?  A.  Because  it  was  not  time  to  come;  I  wamted  to  get 
a  little  fresh  air. 
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Q.  You  rode  in  the  cars  and  rode  back  again?    A-  Yea. 

Q   Did  you  see  anyone  you  knew?    A.  No,  &fc. 

Q.  Talk  to  anyone?    A.  No,  ^r. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  anyone  from  the  tlime  you  left  your  house 
tiiife  morning  until  yoa  canle  into  court  here?  A.  Only  tibia 
gentleman. 

Q.  You  saw  your  friend  this  morning?      A-  Yea 

Q,  Where?    A.  He  went  to  go  to  the  races. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him?    A.  Up  at  tihe  Bsrower  House) 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  the  Brewer  House  this  morning?  A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that' 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  tihe  Brower  House  before  you  came  down 
here?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  you  have  am  arrangement  with  your  friend  last  night 
to  go  to  tihe  Brower  House  this  morning?  A.  I  went  there  to 
get  my  breakfast 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  arrangement  with  your  friend  last  night 
to  go  to  the  Brower  Houise  this  morning?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  cook  your  meals  in  ycur  own  house,  or  your 
servant?    A.  Oook  my  meals  there. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  did  not  take  breakfast  this  morning  in 
your  own  house?  A.  Because  I  did  net  feel  like  it;  I  had  a 
cup  of  tea  in  the  Brower  House  and  went  over  the  bridge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  in  tihe  Brower  House  you  knew?  A. 
Yes.  . 

Q.  You  met  him  there  again?    A,  Yess. 

Q.  He  went  with  you  to  the  Brower  House?  A.  No;  I  met 
him  in  there. 

Q.  After  you  met  him  at  the  Brower  House,  you  talked  with 
him  this  morning  about  this  feubpoena,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  he  told  you  again  to  come  down  and  tell 
the  truth?    A.  Yes.        ; 

Q.  Nothing  else?    A.  No,  sin' 

Q.  Not  a  word?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  uttered  a  word  there,  except  to  tell  yon  fe  come 
and  tell  the  truth?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Police  Cap>tain  Williams  name  mentioned?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  police  captain?  A.  No,  sir;  I  said,  "It  must  be 
for  what  they  have  gotten  me  up  here  now  was  en  account 
of  being  arrested  two  years  and  a  half  ago." 

Q.  When  did  you  say  that?    A.  Last  night  or  this  morning. 

Q.  You  told  us  a  while  ago  you  gave  us  all  a  conversation 
you  had  last  night;  is  3'our  memory  getting  refreshed;  are  you 
refreshing  your  memory,  Miss  Harvey?    A«  No;  sir. 
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Q.  Will  you  giro  us  iSxe  wiiole  of  the  conversation  you  had  at 
flie  Brower  House  Obis  morning?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't 
remember  it  i 

Q.  Has  it  escaped  your  memory  sa  rapidly,  that  you  don't 
remember?  A.  Yes;  well,  he  told  me  I  was  to  come  down 
and  tell  the  truth.         ' 

Q.  We  have  had  that  a  good  many  timasi;  can't  you  give  all 
you  said  to  him  and  he  said  to  you?    A.  I  could  not  remember  all. 

Q.  Can't  you  remember  a  little  more  than  what  you  have 
told  us?  !         - <jm.-.~-  ' 

By  Chairman  Lexowi 

Q.  Was  there  so  much  more  that  you  can  not  remember  all? 
A.  Stome  nonsense  stuff,  I  suppose,  that  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  But  nothing  relating  to  this  investigation  here,  or  to  what 
you  were  to  testify  before  this  committee;  was  there  so  much 
spoken  about  that  that  you  earn  not  remember  the  details  of  it? 
A  He  said  to  me  —  I  said  to  him1— I  said,  "Shall  I  go  in  the 
private  room;"  he  said,  "No;"  he  said,  "Go  right  down  and 
tell  the  truth,  and  that  is  alL* 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q  Did  you  know  he  was  to  be  ait  breakfast  at  the  Brower 
House  this  morning?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  know  that?    A.  Last  night;  he  lives  there. 

Q.  You  made  an  appointment  with  him,  didn't  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  say  that  before;  now,  when  you  said  in 
answer  to  my  question  that  you  did  not  make  an  appointment 
with  him,  did  you  tell  the  truth  at  that  time?     (No  answer.) 

Q.  Please  favor  me  by  looking  at  me;  when  you  told  me  a  little 
while  ago —    A.  We  talked  a  lot. 

Q.  Wait  a  while;  when  you  told  me  a  little  while  ago  that  you 
did  not  make  an  appointmient  with  your  friend  last  night  at  the 
Brower  House  this  morning,  did  you  say  what  was  true?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  are  a  good  many  other  things  that  you  have  said 
this  motfning  that  are  not  true,  are  there  not;  a  good  many  other 
things?     A.  I  dooi't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  are  a  little  excited?     A.  The  only  thing  I  know  — 

Q.  You  are  a  little  excited? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  told  a  good  many  things  here  this 
morning  that  are  not  true?    A.  I  don't  know* 

L.  199  J 
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Q.  But  you  are  not  certain  about  it?    (No  answer.) 
Q.  Is  that  so,  Miss  Harvey;  how  is  that?    A.  All  I  know  0$ 
I  never  gave  up  any  money  to  the  'police  or  nothing  — 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  Oh,  yes;  but  the  chairman's  question? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  that  part  of  the  conversation  of  this  morning  with  your 
friend?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  whether  or  not,  you  would  be  asked  about  giv- 
ing up  money  to  the  police?  A.  I  said,  "How  is  it  they  have 
got  me?"    That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  a*  that  time,  you  had  not  given  up  any 
momjey  to  the  police?    A  He  knows  I  had  not. 

Q.  Did  he  do  the  business  for  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  have 
mij  business  with  them, 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Were  you  told  to  keep  cool  on  the  witness  stand,  this  morn- 
ing, weren't  you;  didn't  your  friend  tell  you  to  keep  cool?  A. 
Yes;  he  says  to  be,  "You  answer  their  questions,  and  tell  the 
truth;  that  is  all." 

Q.  He  told  you  to  keep  cool,  didn't  he?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  that  you  should  not  get  excited,  didn't  he? 
A.  I  don't  remember  that 

Q.  He  told  you  to  keep  perfectly  cool,  didn't  he?    A.  I  guess  sot 

Q.  Isn't  that  so;  didn't  he  tell  you  to  keep  perfectly  cool  this 
morning?    A.  I  don't  remember  that 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that?    A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  him  telling  you  that  if  there  was  any 
question  — 

Senator  Bradley. —  You  answered  yes  to  that  question  two 
minutes'  ago?  A.  I  said,  "Will  I  be  up  there  before  a  whole  lot 
of  people?"  And  he  said,  "Yes;  go  up  there  and  tell  the  truth." 

Q.  Wasn't  there  something  said  about  if  amy  question  was 
asked  yon,  if  you  did  not  understand  it  to  say  you  did  not  recolr 
lect?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  those  words  this  morning?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  with  this  friend  of  yours  at  the  Brower 
House  this  morning?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  nobody  else?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Sure  of  that?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Be  careful?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  in  the  Brower  House  this  morning  that 
you  knew  outside  of  your  friend?    A.  No,  sir. 
,   <Q.  And  speaking  about  this  f  75  a  month,  you  objected  to  the 
Hgure  $75  a  mouthy  didn't  yon?    A.  No,  sir;  be  showed  me  the 
fdece  of  paper,  and  I  said,  "  I  don't  know  what  it  means." 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  had  been  paying  $50  and  the  money  wa& 
raised  to  $75?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  anything  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  talked  to  tou  about  money  maitters?    A.  No,  &t. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

,  Q.  Not  at  ail?    A.  The  man  yesterday? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  The  man  last  night  only  give  me  the  summons, 
that  is  all;  and  he  says,  "When  you  go  down  there  tomorrow, 
you  tell  the  truth,"  he  says;  I  says.,  "  Yon  bet,  I  will  tell  the 
truth/'  just  like  that. 

,_  Q.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  now  that  northing  was  said  between 
you  and  hi=m  with  reference  to  money  matters  at  the  time?  A; 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  word?    A.  He  said  that;  he  said,  "When  you  go 
down  there,  you  tell  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth," 
;jQ.  You  understand  my  question,  don't  you;  was  anything  said 
between  you  and  him  on  the  subject  of  police  protection  and 
money  matters  at  that  time?    A.  Last  night? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Yes;  he  said,  the  Lenox  mien  were  going  ta  *wb 
Itfm. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  H3e  said  they  would  knock 
out  ^ammiany,  i 

Q.  Tfciey  were  going  to  knock  out  Tammany?    A.  Yea 

Q.  I  mean  about  money  matters? 

[Senator  <^tor,—  The  subpoena  servei;  said  the^  were  going 
to  knock  out  Tammany? 

By  Chairman  Liexow: 

Ql.  Was  anything  said  about  money  payments?    £!.  No,  sfe 
Q.  Not  a  word?    A.  He  said,  "If  you  have  given  up  anything 
y^u  ;fcurn  around  and  tell  it" 
;Q.  And  nothing^ else?    A.  No,  sin   ,       .  n 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  a  jtfttl$  while  ago  he  haid  spoken  aifoout 
$500  to  Oapt^in  Connors?  A.  Not  that  man;  another  manif 
day  beiore  yesterday,  Mir.  Sawyer.  , 

{Q.  Did  he,  speak  about  1500?;.  A.  !£§  sjbowed  me  a  Efi^pe  of 
p^pdr  that  Itod  $500,  Wid  ^5  a  month  on  it,  ;  /f    ,  ,       j  jt 
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Q.  And  did  you  tell  him  on  that  occasion  those  were  the  cor- 
rect figures?    A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  find  fault  witti  the  figures?    AL  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  dispute  or  argument  with  ham*  about  the 
figures?    A.  No,  sir.  -  . 

Q.  Not  a  word?    A-  No,  sic 

By   Mr.   Gaff: 

Q.  When  you  looked  at  your  subpoena  last  night  you  saw 
Sawyer's  name  to  that;  did  you  call  the  subpoena  server's  atten- 
tion to  it?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  You  remembered  Sawyer's. visit  to  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  telling  the  subpoena  server  the  converse 
tion  you  had  with  Sawyer  between  the  two  doors?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  remember  telling  him  you  were  surprised  how  exact  he 
had  the  figures?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Something  like  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  a  man  in  company  with  your  Mend  in  the 
Brower  House  this  morning  that  told  you  how  to  answer  ques- 
tions h«e  to-day?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tuat  is  true,  too?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  mistaken  aibout  that?    A.  No,  sfe, 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  the  subpoena  server  last  night  you  would 
come  here  and  give  up  everything?  A.  No,  sir;  I  said,  "They 
are  not  going  to  get  any  money  out  of  me;  I  have  not  got  any- 
thing;" he  said  to  me,  "I  know  you  will  get  50  cents." 

<J.  Did  you  ask  him  if  the  Lexow  committee  was  going  to  *ake 
any  money  from  you;  didn't  you?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whiat  did  you  say?  A  I  said,  "  Well,  they  are  going  to  get 
any  money  from  me." 

Q.  You  said?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  this  Senate  committee — did  yon  Hiink  this 
Senate  committee  was  going  to  make  you  give  up  to  tihemj;  did 
you?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  made  you  ask  that?    A.  When  I  — 

Q.  Wait  awhile;  what  made  you  ask  that  question?  A.  I  aim. 
not  a  lawyer. 

Q.  When  you  never  paid  money  for  a  lawyer  before,  did  you 
think  the  lawyers  were  going  to  take  money  from  you?  A.  I 
did  not  know;  I  suppose  I  had  someone  to  protect  me,  and 
speak  up  for  me,  and  I  not  do  all  the  talk. 

Q.  You  asked  this  subpoena  server  whether  you  would  have 
a  lawyer?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  lawyer  had  you  in  mind  when  jou  asked  him  that? 
A  I  have  nol  got  any. 
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Q.  What  lawyer  had  you  in  mind  when  you  asked  him  that? 
rJL  Not  any  lawyer, 

Q.  You  expected  to  get  your  friends  to  procure  a  lawyer  for 
j*ou?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  made  you  ask  tihe  question?  A.  The  little  gentleman 
said  last  night  the  Lenox  commititee  would  give  me  a  lawyer. 

Q.  When  aou  say  Lenox,  I  suppose  you  mean  Lexow,  is  that 
the  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  Lenox  or  Lexow?    A.  Lexow. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  Lenox  three  times,  one  after  the  other? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Lenox  before?  A.  I  thought  that  was 
the  way  they  pronounced  it 

Q.  Did*  you  ever  hear  of  the  Lenox  club?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  this  Mend  of  yours  belong  to  the  Lenox  club?  A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  don't  belong  to  the  Lenox  club;  how 
do  you  know  that?    A.  By  reputation. 

Q.  If  you  never  heard  of  the  Lenox  elub  before,  and  you 
don't  know  whether  there  is  a  Lenox  club  or  not,  how  do  you 
know  this  friend  of  yours  don't  belong  to  the  Lenox  club?  A. 
Because  I  did  not  think  they  would  have  him  in  it;  there  are 
gentlemen  in  there. 

Q.  Turn  around  please;  you  are  answering  at  random?  A.  I 
did  not  think  they  would  have  a  sporting  man  in  the  Lenox  club. 

By  Senator  Bradley* 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  me  on  the  Brooklyn  bridge  this 
morning?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  me  at  the  terminus  on  the  Brooklyn  side  this 
mon  ing?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that  gentleman  talking  with  you  when  you  got 
off  the  cars?    A.  That  same  gentleman. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  gentleman  standing  besMe  him?  A.  I 
don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  he  in  conversation  with  you,  too?    A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  you  notice  me  on  the  bridge?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  *he  gentleman  pointing  to  me  when  I  was 
walking  on  the  bridge?    A.  No>  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Miss  Harvey,  a  few  questions  more;  did  you  go  right  on 
with  your  house  as  it  had  been  on  the  very  next  day  after  your 
arrest?    A.  No,  sin 
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Q.  Did  you  close  it?    A.  I  closed  it,  I  guess,  two  or  three  weeks. 
Q.  You  kept  it  closed  two  or  three  weeks?    A.  Yes.  "V 

Q.  And  then  reopened  it?    A.  Yes. 
Senator  Bradley. —  The  Judge  wants  to  hear  those  answers. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Then  you  reopened  it  as  soon  as  you  were  discharged?  ¥A+ 
Yes;  no  —  after  the  trouble;  I  think  a  week  or  10  days;  I  don't 
know  exactly. 

Q.  You  kept  closed  a  week  or  10  days  after  you  were  arrested 
and  were  discharged?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  that  for  sure;  I  think 
I  opened  soon  after  I  was  discharged,  not  until  after  the  15th  or 
20th,  when  I  was  called  up  for  trial. 

Q.  Had  you  kept  your  house  from  the  time  of  your  arrest  and 
the  time  of  jour  discharge  absolutely  closed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  it  opened,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  carried  on  just  the  same  as  it  had  been  before, 
wasn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  ^ou  make  any  difference  in  the  way  iki  which  you 
carried  on  that  house  after  your  discharge  than  you  had  carried 
it  on  previous  to  your  arrest  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Conducted  it  exactly  the  same  way  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  same  people,  and  for  the  same  customers  ?  X.  I 
don't  know,  sir;  I  dom't  know  my  customers. 

Q.  You  never  see  them?  A.  I  have  seen  them;  but  I  ckm?t 
know  who  they  are. 

Q.  Have  you  a  housekeeper  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  represents  you  ?    A.  Myself,  alone. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  see  the  people  ?  A.  I  say  1  don't  know 
the  people;  I  don't  know  themi  by  name. 

Q.  They  come  in  and  go  without  your  knowing  who  they  were? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yiou  carried  on  your  house,  notwithstanding  the  proceed- 
ing's had  been  taken  against  you,  in  exactly  the  same  way  aitav 
ward  that  you  had  before  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  any  additional  precawtionis  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  on  the  lookout  f or  the  police  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
.  Q.  Didn't  care  about  the  poflrce  at  all  ?    A.  Because  I  was 
discharged,  and  thought  every  thing  was  all  right  I 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

f  Q.  Now,  Miss  Harvey,  will  you  look  down  this  way;  is  there 
s$ny  gentleman  in  view  $hat  you  recognize ;  look  down  this  yr$& 
here;  do  you  recognize  any  one  here  ?    A.  No,  sir.    ,       \ . 
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<$  Did  yon  come  into  court  with,  any  mail  ibis  morning  ?  Ciu 
N<V«rir.         /;     ;::.:;;  ..■.':.■■    -:      •        M       '— ^'y  '■'.> 

Q.  What  ?    A.  No,  sir.  ^      ; 

Q.  Whio  opened  the  gate  for  you  into  Hue  wieker  there  ?  HI  1 
didn't  pay  much,  attention.  ! 

Q.  Was  it  a  man  oir  woman  opened  it  f or  you  ?    A.  A  man. 

Q.  Whio  was  he  ?    A.  I  did  not  look  at  his  face. 

<J.  Did  yon  ever  see  him  before  ?    A.  I  did  not  look  at  him. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  him  before  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Dp  you  know  who  he  is  ?:    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  ?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q  Diditft  he  walk  into  court  with  you?  No,  sir;  I  came  up 
in  the  elevator,  and  asked  a  gentleman  down  stairs  where  the 
oonnnitteeHroo^i  was;  and  in  a  little  room  right  next  the  elevator, 
fend  I  came  up  stairs  and  asked  another  gentleman  oiutsMe  the 
door  where  this  room.  was. 

Q.  Who  was  the  gentleman  yoia  asked  outside  ?  A.  I  could 
not  i<*ll  you  that,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  gentleman  come  in  and  open  the  gate  for  ybii  ? 
A.  No>  sir.  ■'.' 

,Q.  By  tiie  way,  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  tbing  during  your 
10  years'  keeping  bouse  as  women  paying  for  protection  ?  A^ 
Y^sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  was  a  common  thing  all  around,  didn't 
you?    A.  Reading  it  in  the  papseir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  from  anybody  else  ?    A.  No,  sir. « 

Q.  And  that  is  true  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  think  you  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  pro- 
tection moiney  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

;  Q.  You  knew  that  women  like  yom,  who  keep  bourses  like  yott 
do,  did  pay  protection,  didn't  you?  A.  I  never  had  any  cause;  I 
never  kept  a  regular  house;  I  only  furnished  rooms. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  send  out  for  girls  to  Georgiana  Hasting*®? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  Lucy  MoOarty's  ?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Or  to  Mrs.  Shaw's.  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  any  house  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  cards  printed,  haven't  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  with  you  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  of  your  business  cards,  I  mean  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  sent  vote  cards  around  to  the  hotels,  didn't  you  ?  X, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  your  cards  ?    A.  In  the  hall. 

Q.  In  the  hall,  in  a  card-case  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  is  on  your  cards?  A.  M.  Harvey,  144  West 
Forty-fourth  street     •  ■"     .    . 
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Q.  Did  you  sell  wine  in  your  house?    A.  Yes,  sir.        * 

Q.  Opened  wine;  you  have  not  got  a  license?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  gentlemen  who  pi&tron|ize  your  house  buy  thia 
wine  and  open  it?    A.  Very  little,  I  have, 

Q.  1  have  mot  asked  what  you  have;  it  is  purchased  in  ycu* 
house,  and  they  open  the  wine  in  the  rooms?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  pay  you  so  much  for  each  room  they  oeoupy? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Two  dollars. 

Q.  Two  dollars  for  each  room;  and  yon  kept  these  in  your 
bouse  all  night  or  pretty  near  ail  night?    A.  Up  to  12  o'clock 

Q.  Your  house  is  open  after  12  o'clock?    A*  No,  sir, 

Q.  No  one  can  geft  in  after  12  o'clock?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  pulling  the  bell?    A.  If  I  feel  Ijike  getting  upwV 

Q.  You  have  a  housekeeper  who  attends  to  the  bufiinesst 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  opens  the  wine?    A.  Myself. 

Q.  You  open  the  wine?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  some  cabdrivers?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Cabs  frequently  drive  up  to  your  house?    A-  No^  sic 

Q.  Your  patrons  always  come  on  foot;  is  that  it?  A.  When 
they  come  there  I  never  take  any  notice  of  it 

Q.  Will  you  step  here  in  this  chaSr  one  moment,  Mias  Harvey? 

Edgar  A.  Whitney,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State^ 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goh*: 

Q.  Now,  raise  your  voice  so  all  the  press  mem  can  hear  y&at 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  connected  with  a  society  called  the  Dr. 
Parkhurst  Society?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  you  are  engaged  now  in  the  service  of  subpoenas  for 
this  committee,  under  my  directions?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  the  subpoena  upon  tlrs  woman,  Miss  Harvey, 
last  night?    A.  I  did.  ' 

Q.  Go  or  and  state  to  the  committee  without  any  question 
from  me  what  conversation  toik  place  between  you  and  this 
woman  last  night? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wjsh  to  suggest  that^in  the 
orderly  course  of  the  investigation,  I  think  it  is  right  and  fair 
to  these  defendants  there  should  be  eome,  at  least,  pretense 
of  deference  to  legal  proceedings;  and  that  this  witness  should 
be  set  aside  and  put  in  a  chiair  to  be  confronted  by  some  other 
witness  who  is  called  to  contradict  hei*  ftory,  I  think,  is  out 
of  order;  and  I  object  to  It    I  suggest,  respectfully,  to  this 
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coioniittee,  who  are  composed  cf  lawyers,  ana  are  fair  men,  and 
are  desirous  of  getting  the  truth,  in  this  proieeediing,  and  I 
desire  to  assist  them  in  that;  and  I  think  this  young  man 
should  be  called  as  a  witness  after  this  witness  has  been  ex- 
hausted, and  tlhen  be  may  go  on  the  stand  and  testify. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  supp.se  it  is  fcr  the  purpose  of  refresh- 
ing the  recollection  of*  Miss  Harvey.  j 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Surely,  you  can  not  be  in  earnest  ato;it  that, 
becanse  Mr.  Goff  has  interrogated  this  witness  at  gr^at  length 
in  regard  to  the  persons  in  her  view.  Mr.  Whitney  has  been 
here  paraded  so  she  could' see  him  very  well. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  If  a  document  can  be  used  for  refreshing 
a  witness?  recollection  after  a  wiincss  has  testified  to  facts 
under  interrogatories,  I  do  net  see  why  the  witness  should  not 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  ; 

Mr.  Ransom. —  The  precedent  you  had  in  mind  was  the  trial 
of  the  distinguished  individual  in  Washington,  the  Breckinridge 
trial.  I  suppose  that  is  the  case.  I  know  the  court  there  rulel 
the  document  might  be  used,  and  if  you  rule  on  that  as  a 
precedent,  I  do  not  know  that  there  can  be  any  overruling. 

Senator  O'Connor. — We  want  to  get  at  the  truth  if  we  can; 
she  i3  a  good  witness  for  the  defense, 

Mr.  Ransom.—  I  do  not  know  whether  she  is  or  not;  she  could 
be  rated  to  Senator  Bradley's  friends,  to  whom  he  referred  Tom 
Pepper.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  She  is  a  witness  Ido  not  know 
anything  about,  and  she  has  been  literally  baited  upon  the  stand 
here,  and  she  is  entitled  to  the  ordinary  respect  of  every  man  of 
chivalry  who  has  a  mother,  should  pay  to  a  woman,  because  she  is 
a  woman.  And  there  should  be  a  limit;  there  should  be  a  time 
when  even  the  distinguished  counsel  filled  with  zeal,  which  to 
wholly,  if  you  please,  there  should  cottne  a  time  when  he  shkyuld 
stop. 

Senator  O'Connor.—  She  can  take  care  of  herself. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  the  oomversaftion  that  took  place  between 
yourself  and  this  woman  last  night  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
poena at  the  time  you  served  it?  A.  I  went  to  Miss  Harvey's 
house  about  7.30,  and  went  up  the  front  stoop,  and  rang  the  bell, 
and  there  was  a  colored  servant  girl  came  to  the  basement  area, 
and  asked  me  to  come  in  that  way;  I  went  down  and  asked  if 
Miss  Harvey  lived  there,  and  she  said  she  did;  she  asked  me  who 
I  was  and  what  I  wanted;  I  told  her  I  had  an  important  paper  t*> 
show  her,  and  Miss  Harvey  came  to  the  door,  and  she  asked  me  to 
L,  200 
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cJottte  in,  and  read  it  over,  and  asked  what  it  was;  I  told  her  they 
wanted  her  to  come  down  and  testify  before  the  Senate  Investi- 
gating  Committee;  she  said,  "Why  is  it  that  they  take  me  when 
the  street  is  full  of  such  houses  as  mine?"  I  said,  "I  suppose 
they  will  all  hare  to  take  their  share; "  she  says,  "Have,  you  got 
any  for  anybody  else  in  the  street?  *  I  saM,  "I  have  not;  there  are 
a  number  of  other  subpoena  servers,  and  possibly  they  have,  and 
she  then  caught  the  name  —  looked  at  the  corner  of  the  subpoena, 
and  saw  the  name  of  Mr.  Soyer  written  across  the  corner  of  it 

Q.  Just  look  at  that  subpoena  there?  (Witness  looks  at  the 
subpoena.) 

Q.  That  is  the  subpoena,  is  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Go  on?  A.  She  says,  "  C.  Soyer;  he  was-  the  man  that  was 
at  my  house  the  other  evening,"  and  she  said,  "I  was  talking 
with  him  for  an  hour  up  in  the  confession  box." 

,     By  Senator  O'Connor: 

r  Q.  What  was  that?  A.  She  was  talking  with  him  half  an  hour 
up  in  the  confession  box. 

Q.  Did  she  explain  where  it  was?  A.  I  am  simply  giving  her 
words,  and  they  are  her  exact  words;  she  said,  "  He  had  a  paper 
which  he  showed  me,  which  made  me  shake  with  fear,  because  he 
had  the  identical  figures  on  that  paper,  $500  for  the  captain,  and 
$75  a  month,  which  I  paid; "  I  said,  " How  long  have  you  been  in 
this  house VI  She  says,  "Between  nine  and  10  years;"  I  sa-i»l, 
"Who  was  the  first  captain  of  the  precinct  when  you  came  to 
this  house?  "  and  she  said,  "  Captain  Williams;  "  I  said,  "  Is  he  the 
first  man  that  was  paid  to?"  She  said,  "Yes,  him,  McLaughlin, 
Oonnor,  Schmittberger,  and  she  named  one  other;  I  think  it  was 
Reilly;  I  would  not  say  positive  about  that;  then  she  asked  me  if 
it  would  cost  her  anything  to  come  down  here;  I  said,  "It  will 
cost  you  nothing,  and  I  believe  they  will  give  you  50  cents  for 
your  car-fare  down  there;  she  says,  "Will  I  need  a  lawyer?"  I 
said,  "You  will  not;  the  police  have  a  lawyer  there  on  th  ir 
side  of  the  case,  and  Mr.  Goff  is  cojunsiel  for  the  committee,  and 
I  said,  "They  will  protect  you;"  I  said,  "All  you  have  got  to  do 
is  to  go  down  there  and  tell  the  truth." 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Who  was  to  protect  her?  A.  The  committee; 
I  said,  "All  you  have  to  do  is  to  come  down  and  state  the  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth;"  she  said,  "Can  they  lock  me  up?" 
I  said,  "Not  unless  you  commit  perjury;  she  says,  "I  must 
go  and  see  somebody;"  I  said,  "Are  you  to  go  to  see 
the  police?"  she  said,  "What,  those  Grcd  damned  son^-of- 
bitches;  no,  the  stinken  bastards,  I  wouldn't  go  to  them;"  those 
are  the  exact  words  she  said;  she  then  asked  me  if  I  thought  it 
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would  break  up  Tammany  Hall;  I  said,  "I  don't  Mow  whether 
they  will  or  not; "  she  said,  "Do  you  think  I  can  run  my  hou&e,  if 
they  are  closed  up? "  I  said,  "  I  don't  know  about  that; "  and  she 
said,  "  I  hope  to  GhrM  they  do  break  up  Tammany  Hall,  and  I 
can  open  my  house  again  and  make  some  money, which  I  have  not 
done  in  the  past; "  I  thereupon  bid  her  good -by  and  left 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  at  work  for  the  Parkhurst  Society? 
A.  One  year  and  a  little  over. 

Q.  What  is  your  salary?  A.  Is  it  necessary  I  should  answer 
the  question? 

Q.'  Certainly?    A.  Twenty  dollars  a  week  and  expenses, 

Q.  Where  were  you  born?    A.  In  Maine. 

Q.  What  place  in  Maine?    A.  Bancroft. 

Q.  How  old  are  you?  A.  Twenty-eight  years  old  on  the  9th 
day  of  last  Mar^h. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  living  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A*  I 
have;  there  was  an  increase  last  night 

Q.  Your  wife  is  aware  of  the  business  you  aire  engaged  in? 
rA.  She  is.     ' 

Q.  And  approves  of  it?  A.  She  has  perfect  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  me,  as  also  has  Dr.  Parkhurst.  .       ,       . 

Q.  Have  you  any  children?  A.  I  have  two  —  I  haid  one  last 
nigbt  —  my  wife  did. 

Q.  Was  this  interesting  event  happening  at  the  time  you  were 
visiting  the  house  of  this  women?  A.  It  was;  yes,  sir;  I  dis- 
covered it  there  when  I  got  home  at  9  o'clock. 

Q.  Where  were  you  educated,  young  man?  A.  Where  was  I 
educated? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Bangor,  Maine. 

Q.  Graduated  from  some  school  or  college?    A.  High  schoiol. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  it?    A.  Bangor  High  School, 

Q.  Bangor  High  School?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  you  came  to  enter  the  employment  of  Dr. 
Parkhurst's  Society?    A.  I  went  and  made  an  application. 

Q.  You  made  an  application?  A.  I  did,  to  Superintendent 
Wtesel. 

Q.  You  gave  credentials?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  A  certificate  of  character  frottn  somebody?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  never  have  had  any  personal  trouble  in  your  life,  have 
you?    A.  In  what  respect? 

Q.  Any  respect;  have  you  ever  been  charged  with  any  crime? 
rK.  Never. 
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Q.  Never  in  your  life?    A.  Never.  v 

Mr.  Golf. —  I  wish  to  state  to  the  committee  right  here  tha 
Judge  has  pursued  this  line  of  questioning  to  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses, u  Have  you  ever  been  charged  with  crime;  have  you  ever 
been  arrested?''  It  is  not  only  the  rulings  of  the  courts,  but 
the  positive  statute  laws  of  this  State  that  such  questions  are 
incompetent,  to  ask  them. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  understand  that.  We  have  allowed 
lots  of  questions  that  would  not  be  competent. 

Mr.  Kansom. —  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  state  to  the  committee, 
and  through  the  committee,  to  Mr.  Goff,  my  sense  of  obligation 
by  pointing  out  in  his  remarks  the  distinction  which  he  always 
makes  between  the  intimidation  and  the  attacks  which  he  makes 
on  the  witnesses  when  he  takes  the  latitude  to  fish,  and  try  to 
attack  and  destroy  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  by  any 
question. 

By  Mr.  Ransom- 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  were  you  ever  arrested  in  a  gamblings 
house?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  there  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Parkhurst's  Society? 
■A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Was  you  there  on  your  own  business?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  you  there  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  yourself  by 
gambling?    A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Was  you  there  for  the  purpose  of  profit  yourself  by  winning 
at  the  game?    A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  play?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  were  you  there  for?  A.  I  was  on  business;  I  had  a 
bet  with  the  man  that  rain  the  place;  I  bet  him  $5  he  could  not 
open  his  place  48  hours  without  having  the  police  knowing  it; 
he  had  been  paying  Mr.  James  Eeilly;  Captain  .Killelea?s  ward- 
man. 

Q.  You  have  been  testifying  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  to  a  Protestant  or  Catholic  Bible?  A.  If  I 
take  an  oath,  it  don't  make  any  difference  whether  I  take  an 
oath  on  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  Bible;  an  oath  is  an  oath 
to  me. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  meaning,  and  take  it  to  tell  the  truth  under 
the  obligations  of  an  oath?    A.  Meaning  to  tell  it;  I  am  telling  it. 

Q.  Did  you  mxt  just  testify  that  certain  police  officers  had  been 
paying  protection  money  —  this  roundsman  —  did  you  just 
testify?  A.  That  certain  police  officers  had  been  paying  protec- 
tion money? 
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Q.  Had  been  receiving  protection  money?  A.  Yes;  I  paid  sonie 
of  it  myself. 

Q.  Tell  me  the  man  whjoan  you  paid  some  of  the  money  tb? 
A.  Jimmie  Eeilly;  Captain  Killelea's  wardinan;  in  Oaptaan 
Killelesa's  presence. 

Q.  When?    A.  Eighteen  hunidred  and  eighty-nine  or  1890. 

Q.  What  business;  what  unlawful  business  was  it  you  were 
employed  to  secure  protection  for?  A  I  will  tell  you;  the  fellow 
that  ran  this  — 

Q.  Answer  the  question?    A  Give  me  a  chance  to  answer  it 

By  Chairman  O'Connor: 

Q.  Tell  the  whole  business?  A.  There  was  two  mien  running  a 
gambling  place  up  in  Broadway,  and  there  was  a  man  of  my 
acquaintance;  he  was  a  friend  of  mine;  was  going  to  buy  this 
place  out;  he  could  not  get  the  protection  from  the  police;  he  got 
one  of  these  gentlemen  to  take  me  down  and  introduce  me  to 
Captain  Killeiea  and  Mr.  Eeilly  and  see  if  I  could  not  get  pro- 
tection of  them^  which  I  did. 

Q.  Wrere  you  then  employed  by  the  Parkhuirst  Society?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  were  you  then?  A.  In  the  detective  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  On  your  own  account?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  go  floating  around  the  streets  picking  up  ai&y  money 
you  could  by  detecting  sonaiething?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  anybody  else  to  see  the  police  to 
get  protection?    A.  I  wats  not  employed  by  this  man. 

Q.  You  were  requested  by  this  man?  A  I  was  asked  to  do  it 
as  a  favor  to  him. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  you  for  your  services?  A  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
ask  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  to  get  any  thing?    A.  Na 

Q.  You  succeeded  by  payiing  to  him  —  Reilly,  the  warflman,  in 
getting  protection  for  this  place?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  wais  in  the  presence  of  the  captain  when  it 
was,  paid?  A.  In  the  presence  of  the  captain,  and  once  I  g&ve 
the  money  to  Captain  Killeiea  in  an  envelope. 

By  Mr.  Eansom: 

Q.  Where  was  this  place?    A.  This  gambling  place? 
Q.  This  plaice  you  paid  to  have  protection?      A*  No.  161© 
Broadway 
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Q.  A  gambling  plaice?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  Reilly?    A.  Twenty-five  dollars. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  you  paid  it  to  Mm;  this  time  you 
paid  him  $25?    A.  Nobody  but  myself.  , 

Q.  Whene  was  it?    A  In  the  station-house.  ; 

Q.  When  was  it?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  or 
1890;  I  couldn't  tell  positively  now;  I  think  it  was  in  the  fall  of 
1889,  and  it  ran  into  the  spring  of  1890. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  paid  this  money  in  the  presence  of  Captain 
Killelea?  A.  Yes,  sdir;  the  first  payment  was  made  in  the 
presence  of  Captain  Killelea, 

Q.  The  second  time  that  you  paid  the  man  Reilly  some 
money  was  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Killelea;  where?  A.  In 
the  si  ation-house ;  Captain  Killelea  was  at  the  desk. 

Q.  At  whose  desk?  A.  Captain  KMlelea  was  behind  ihe 
-desk  and  Jimmie  Eeilly  was  standing  in  frvnt  of  the  desk,  and 
I  went  in  and  passed  Mm  the  envelope. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  at  that  time  you  paid  Reilly  money 
hi  the  perceptive  presence  of  Oapitain  Killelea?  A.  I  guess  he 
could  see  it  !  \ :,: 

ij.  I»id  Captain  Killelea  know  then  you  were  paying  Reilly 
money?  A.  I  passed  Reilly  the  envelope  in  his  jgresenc^,  with 
the  money  in  it.  i 

Q.  You  might  have  passed  the  envelope;  what  I  want  to  get 
at  is  this,  did  Captain  Killelea  know  you  were  then  paying 
Reilly  protection  money;  do  you  mean  to  swear  to  that?  A. 
I  don't  know;  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  knew  it 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  for  your  deduction;  I  ask  you  to  state  on 
your  knowledge  of  facts,  whatever  that  is;  did  Captain  Killelea 
know  you  were  paying  Reilly  protection  money?  A.  I  wouldn't 
swear  to  it;  but  I  know  he  did. 

Chairman  Lexow.—  Strike  out,  he  knows  he  did. 

Senator  O'Oonnoir. —  He  already  testified  he  had  made  tfte 
arrangements  with  Killelea, 

The  Witness. —  No;  I  made  the  arrangements  with  Reilly. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  We  will  pass  that;  did  yo*u  — 

Chairman  Lexow.—  That  is  stricken  ou^  "  But  I  know  he  did." 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  at  that  time  did  you  have  any  talk 
with  Killelea  on  the  subject  of  paying  money  to  Reilly?  A. 
At  which  time;  the  second  time?  -**■[ 

Q.  Yes;  at  the  time  you  handed  Really  the  envelop^?  A.  I 
did  not  ' 
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Q.  Did  Reilly  have  anything  to  say  to  yout?    A.  He  did  not 

Q.  Now,  let  ms  go  to  the  next  occaision  when  you,  say  youh 
paid  Killelea  money  himself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  wtas  that?    A.  The  next  month. 

Q.  You  must  give  the  the  nuonth,  if  you  can?  A.  I  won*fi  say 
positively;  it  was  rjight  in  the  fall  of  1889,  I  think;  perhlaps,  the 
1st  of  January;  perhaps  1890;  it  wiast  along  thiat  time;  it  was 
late  in  the  fall.  | 

Q.  You  were  not  in  the  employ  of  tihe  Pankhurst  Society  at 
the  time?  A  I  worked  for*  Dr.  Parkhurat's  Society  a1  year 
ago  last  May.  ^ 

Q.  At  the  lime  you  paid  Killelea  money,  you  were  on  your 
own  account  as  detective?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  you  had  no  office?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What?    A.  Worked  for  privaite  individuals.  . 

Q.  What  sort  of  detective  work  was  it  you  weire  engaged  in? 
A  Serving  subpoenas,  looking  up  characters,  shadowing. 

Q.  That  is  another  name  for  spying?  A.  Oh,  no;  you  might 
call  it  that  way.  > 

Q.  What  ils  the  dlrfference  between  shadowing  and  spying?  A. 
You  people  employ  a  great  many  detectives  to  spy,  and  you 
know  more  about  it  ' 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Don't  answer  in  that  way,  sir. 

Mr.  Bansom.—  I  am  willing  the  witness  should  instult  me. 

The  Witness. —  I  don't  desire  to  insult  you. 

Chairman  Lexow.— I  don't  think  the  counsel  is  justified  iu 
doing  that  to  the  witness,  either.  | 

Mr.  Eiansom. —  I  have  not  made  any  impertinent  remarks  to 
the  witness.    I  have  asked  him  fair  questions. 

Q.  Now,  w,ill  you  state,  if  you  please,  in  your  mind,  what 
is  the  distinction  between  shadowing  and  spying? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  If  there  w  a  distinction  say  it,  name  it. 

The  Witness. —  He  can  call  it  spying;  I  don't  care  to  make  any 
distinction. 

Q.  There  is  no  distinction  between  the  two  ?  A.  No;  I  don't 
Know  that  there  is.  % 

Mr.  Jerome. —  Spying  is  a  more  offensive  word  than  shadowing. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  only  in  the  name. 
'  Q.  Did  you  make  any  memorandum  at  the  time  of  the  pay- 
ment by  you  of  the  money  to  Beilly  ?    A  I  did  not;  I  dome  it  for 
my  friend. 

Q.  You  did  it  for  your  friend  ?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  refrain  from  making  a  memorandum  ?  !A.  Refrain 
from  it  ? 

Q.  Yea    A.  I  have  no  occasion  for  it 
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Q.  Tell  me  now  it  is  you  recollect  so  clearly  the  transaction 
and  the  day,  the  date  of  the  month,  the  year  ?  A.  I  don't 
remember  tihe  month;  I  remember  the  year;  the  latter  part  of 
1880,  possibly  the  first  part  of  1890. 

Q.  T  thought  you  said  December  or  January  ?  A.  It  was  long 
that  time. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  He  said  in  the  spring  of  1890,  about  1890. 

Q.  In  my  country  they  call  that  midwinter;  now,  won't  you 
relate  to  this  committee  all  that  took  place  when  you  paid  Cap* 
tain  Killelea  money  personally  ?  A.  1  will;  I  went  down  to  the 
station  house  with  the  envelope  containing  $25,  and  went  to  the 
desk,  and  asked  if  Jimmie  Eeilly  wasi  in;  he  said  he  was  not  J  I 
said  JL  have  the  envelope  for  him  from  1G16  Broadway;  he  saM, 
"  I  will  take  it,  and  pass  it  to  him  when  he  comes  w*" 

Q.  Was  the  envelope  addressed  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  sealed  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  contained  $25  ?    A.  Contained  $25.  . 

Q.  In  what  shape  was  the  money  —  what  form  ?  A*  E  was  in 
$5  bills,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  recollect  that  ?  A.  Well,  they  might  have  been  two 
tens  and  a  five,  or  all  in  one  bill. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  a  twenty  and  five  ones  ?  A.  No;  it  waa 
not;  I  remember  there  wasn't  any  smaller  bills  than  $5  bills! 

Q.  I  wanted  to  get  your  recollection.  A,  I  know  there  wasn't 
anything  smaller  than  a  $5  bill  put  in. 

Q.  It  was  in  currency  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  United  States  bills. 

Q.  And  the  envelope  was  sealed  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  not  addressed  to  anybody;  it  was  a  blank  ?  rJ£. 
It  was  a  blank. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  thle  money  ?  A.  From  the  fel- 
low that  run  the  game. 

Q.  That  was  the  third  payment  you  had  made,  as  I  understand 
you,  for  protection?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  that  game?    A,  Yea 

Q.  Were  you  compensated  for  these  services  ?    A.  I  was  not 

Q.  Were,  you  a  frequenter  of  this  place  ?  A.  I  used  to  go  up 
and  take  a  hand  occasionally. 

Q.  Take  a  hand  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  one  time  when  you  were  taking  a  hand  you  weare 
aiwested  with  the  other  gamblers  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  arrested  there  at  that  time  and  place  ?  A.  No^ 
sir. 

Q.  Was  ft  at  some  other  gambling-house  you  were  arresrted? 
A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  arrested,  were  you  employed  by  that 
gambling  house  to  procure  protection  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  arrested  as  a  customer  of  the  house  ?    X.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  as  an  officer  ?  A.  I  went  in  there  that 
night — 

Q.  You  were  simply  a  looker-on  ?    A.  I  was  not  playing, 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  hadn't  any  capital  to  play  with.  ?  A. 
No;  I  had  sioime  coin. 

Q.  Were  you  still  in  the  private  detective  business?    A.  Yes. 

Qs  Have  you  heard  of  a  young  man  called  "The  Angel,"  form- 
erly employed  in  Parkhurst's  society;  are  you  that  man?  A 
No;  I  think  it  is  Dennett,  from  New  Hampshire. 

Q.  He  is  the  angel,  and  you  are  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  soubriquet  was  ever  given  to  you;  you  are  simply 
plain  Whitney?    A.  Plain,  every  day  Whitney;  yes. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Judge,  you  have  got  a  little  mixed  up  in  your 
celestial  iigures. 

Q.  Were  you  at  one  time  arrested  for  stealing  chairs?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  chains?    A.  What? 

Q.  Chains,  o-h-a-i-n-s?  A.  I  told  yoja  once  I  was  never  arrested, 
charged  with  any  crime. 

Q.  Never  in  your  life?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  you  charged  with  some  crime  when  you  were 
arrested  in  a  gambling-house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge?    A.  No  charge  against  me  at  all. 

Q.  You  were  discharged  at  the  station-house?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  name  did  not  go  down  on  the  blotter?  A.  Yes;  I  gave 
my  name  at  the  desk. 

Q.  Wasn't  some  charge  recorded  against  your  name?  A.  If 
there  was  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Who  was  at  the  desk,  the  sergeant  or  captain?  A.  That  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  that  the  precinct  of  your  friend  Eeilly?  A.  It  was,  but 
it  was  later;  my  frend  Devery  was  there  then. 

Q.  Was  your  friend  Devery  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  friend  of  yours;  you  have  testified,  "Your  friend 
Devery?"  A.  You  asked  me  if  it  was  my  friend  Reilly,  and  I 
counted  Mr.  Devery  1he  same  friend  as  Really  was. 

Q.  The  claim  of  friendship  between  you  and  Reilly  was  that 
you  were  trying  to  ptersuade  him  with  money  to  protect  your 
friend's  gambling- house?    A.  I  didn't  have  to  try  very  hard. 

Q.  You  tried?    A.  Didn't  have  to  try  very  hard. 

Q.  What  is  it  you  are  doing;  I  can  not  understand  what  you 
say  half  the  time?    A.  Chewing  tutti-frutti. 

Q.  You  dout  look  like  a  dyspetic?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  never  arrested  by  Captain  Devery  for  steal- 
ing? A.  Never  in  my  life;  I  todd  yon  once;  I  was  never  arrested, 
Ix  201 
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eftarged  with  any  crime;  I  never  could  be2  "because  I  never  stole 
anything. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  want  to  ask  any  questions? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  What  did  he  pay  the  seamen  on  the  differ- 
ent occasions  when  he  asked  for  protection? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Tell  the  whole  story. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Give  us  the  whole  story?  A.  This  party  introduced  me  to 
Jimmie  Reilly,  and  told  him  that  there  was  —  he  was  going 
to  sell  out  his  game  to  me,  and  he  says,  "  This  fellow  is  all  righ  ;  " 
and  Reilly  said,  "Did  you  ever  run  any  gambling  place;7'  ml 
I  said,  "No,  sir;"  he  said,  "You  know  you  want  to  keep  eve  y- 
Ehi-ng  quiet  there  and  no  disturbance  of  any  kind;"  I  says,  "All 
right,  sir;"  this  man  that  introduced  me  to  him  said,  "I  suppose 
you  will  charge  him  the  same  protection  I  have  been  paying;" 
and  he  says,  "Yes;"  I  said,  "How  much  is  that?"  and  he  sucl, 
"$25  a  month." 

Q.  That  was  the  arrangement?    A.  That  was  the  arrangement. 

Q.  To  pay  ?25?  A.  He  asked  us  what  the  limit  of  the  game 
was;  I  told  him  it  was  only  25  cents  limit  for  the  young  fellows 
around  there,  that  came  up  there  to  play;  and  he  said  he  won  Id 
only  charge  $25  a  month,  the  same  as  the  fellow  had  paid  that 
had  been  running  the  game. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Yot  say  you  went  into  this  other  place  on  a  bet?  AL 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  bet  was  that  the  place  could  not  run  for  24  hours 
without  being  pulled?    A.  For  eight  hours. 

Q.  And  you  went  in  there,  and  it  was  pulled?  A.  Yes:  and 
I  would  like  to  tell,  the  fellow  running  the  game  before  this  in 
1616,  how  he  happened  to  go  in  the  place  that  happened  to  be 
pulled. 

Q  Tell  us  what  occurred,  and  your  going  in  that  place  where 
you  were  arrested  ?  A.  Well,  this  fellow  had  been  running  the 
game  at  161G  Broadway,  and  his  name  was  Pease,  and  he  had 
been  paying  Captain  D every  for  protection;  I  tell  you  how  I  know 
it;  either  the  last  day  of  September,  or  the  first  day  of  October, 
in  1S92, 1  was  in  the  i-oom  one  evening  alone  about  5  o'clock. 

Q.  At  1616  Broadway  ?  A.  Sixteen  hundml  and  sixteen 
Broadway;  Mr.  Pease  said  he  was  going  to  supper,  and  asked  me 
If  I  would  attend  to  the  game  until  he  came  back;  I  told  him  I 
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would;  lie  left,  and  went  to  supper;  the  game  was  going,  there 
was  fhe  or  six  men  playing,  and  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Glen* 
non  gare  the  word,  and  said,  "Is  Mr.  Pease  in;"  I  said,  "No,  air; 
I  airt  taking  care  of  the  game  while  he  is  at  his  snipper;"  be 
said,  *'  Come  to  one  side;"  lie  said,  "  Tim  captain  wants  this  game 
closed  up  until  after  election  tame;  that  if  the  Tammany  Hall 
ticket  is  elected,"  he  says,  "  we  will  protect  you  for  anything  from 
a  poker  game  to  a  whore-house." 

Q.  GJennon  said  ?  A.  Yes;  Mr.  Pease  did  not  want  to  lose 
all  his  friends  around  there,  and  — 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  State  what  happened  ?  A.  He  went  to  work  and  said  he 
was  going  to  get  a  room  in  Fifty-third  street,  and  rum  it  for  six 
weeks,  and  thien  come  back  there,  and  pay  for  protection;  said 
he  was  going  to  ran  the  place  in  Fifty-third  street  unknown  to 
the  captain;  I  said,  "You  can  not  do  it;  there  is  no  gambling- 
house  can  run  for  48  hours  without  the  captain  knowing  it,"  and 
I  won,  too. 

Q.  You  made  a  bet  with  him  that  that  house  he  was  going  to 
open,  as  you  say,  unbeknown  to  the  captain,  could  not  run  for  48 
hours —  ?  A.  Without  the  captain  finding  it  out;  and  I  said, 
"  If  you  do,  there  will  be  trouble." 

Q.  And  you  went  to  that  house,  and  it  was  pulled  th£  same 
night  T    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  made  the  remark,  "If  the  Tammany  Hall  ticket  was 
elected"  ?  A.  Mr.  Glennon;  he  said  to  tell  Pease  to  close  it 
until  after  election,  which  would)  ble  this  week,  and  he  said,  "If 
the  Tammany  Hall  ticket  is  elected,  the  captain  said  he  will  giye 
you  protection  from  a  poker  game  to  a  whorehouse." 

By  Senator  Cantor: 
Q.  What  year  was  that  ?    A.  In  1892, 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  When  you  were  arreted,  were  you  discharged  at  llhe 
station-house  ?    A.  I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  appear*  in  the  police  court,  or  anytjhinig  ?  A. 
No;  not  at  the  station-house;  I  went  up  to  the  police  court;  they 
held  the  two  men  that  ran  the  rooni,  and,  through,  political  pull, 
they  knew  they  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10  at  Special  Sessions,  and 
they  had  it  with  them;  and  when  they  came  out,  Glennon  said, 
"You  got  off  God  damned  cheap;  but,  yon  soivof-a-bitch,  you 
will  never  run  a  house  in  my  precinct," 
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]    Q.  This  was  at  Special  Sessions  ?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Were  you  discharged  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  discharged  at  Special  Sessions  ?  X.  No;  T  was 
not  taken  to  Special  Sessions;  I  was  told  to  come  up  to  the  —  I 
went  up  to  the  Yorkville  Court,  and  there  were  no  questions 
asked  me,  or  nothing;  but  these  two  fellows  said  they  pulled 
these  gambling-houses,  and  these  fellows  were  all  in  it;  and  he 
said,  "  Who  is  the  proprietor  ?  " 

Q.  Who  said  that  ?  A.  The  judge  said,  that;  and  they  said 
Pease  and  some  other  man,  they  claim,  was  the  proprietor,  and 
G-lennon  claimed  he  was  a  proprietor,  but  I  knew  he  was  no*. 

Q.  But  the  judge  asked  who  was  the  proprietor,  and  he  was 
told  who  the  proprietor  was;  what  did  he  say?  A.  He  held 
him  for  $100  I'o  Special  Sessions,  and  told  the  rest  of  us  to  go. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  was  connected  with  that  case?     A  Yes,  sir. 

•        By  Chairman  Lexowr 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  of  the  payment  of  pro* 
tection  to  any  of  the  police  captains,  sergeants  or  waaxlmen 
in  the  city  here?    A.  I  do;  yes>  sir. 

Q.  Don't  say  anything  yo«i  don't  know;  don't  give  your  im- 
pression; but  if  you  know  the  fact  of  any  payment,  just  make 
the  statement?  A.  Yes;  I  know  it;  I  can  name  Mel  Riekard  who 
ran  the  Homestead  Club,  Fifty-first  street  and  Broadway,  over 
Bach's  sale  on;  he  ran  the  game  there  six  or  eight  montlis,  and 
paid  Jimmie  Reilly,  and  I  know  a  fellow  lost  a  lot  of  money  in 
there,  and  the  proprietor  held  his  overcoat,  and  he  went  down 
to  the  police  station  and  brought  Jimmie  Reilly,  and  he  made 
him  give  up  the  overcoat;  I  know  another  place  —  a  place  was 
raided,  and  I  helped  move  it.  iL 

Q.  Jimn  i^  Reilly,  the  wardman,  came  up  and  told  you  Com- 
Stock's  men  were  in  that  precinct?  A.  Yes;  Corns  tock's  men 
were  around,  and  we  had  better  move  the  stuff  out  that  night 
after  12  o'clock.  I 

Q.  You  helped  move  the  stuff?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  helped  move  it  back  again?     A.  Ye®. 

Q.  When  you  say  "  stuff/'  you  mean  the  gambling  inatri* 
ments?  A.  The  tables,  chips,  and  cards,  and  everything  of 
that  kind.  ) 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Why  don't  you  go  on  and  see  what  this 
witness  does  know. 

~Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  occurs  to  your  recollection; 
do  you  know  anything  about  payment  being  made  to  police 
officers?    A.  I  used  to  go  with  Riker  quite  often,  and  one  time 
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I  went  to  the  sifcaiion -hbiuse  and  see  Mm!  give  We  money  fo 

Ryan;  I  saw  him  pay  the  money  in.  j 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  month* 

Q.  Every  month  you  saw  him  pay  in  $25?    A.  No;  there  was 

two  oir  three  times  I  walked  down  to  the  statton-hjouse  wh an 

he  paid  money,  possibly  two  0(r  three. 
Q.  What  was  the  limit  of  the  game?      A,  Twenty-five-cents 

limit 

By  Senator  O'Connor? 

Q.  Does  the  price  increase  as  yon  increase  the  limit  of  the 
house?  A.  Yes,  s^r;  if  they  have  a  big  limit  then  they  have 
more  to  pay;  that  is  what  these  pairMes  told  me. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  told  yon  that?  A.  I  think  I  go*  the  idea  from  what 
Really  to3d  me,  asling  me  if  I  was  go?ing  to  run  a  25-cent  limit, 
and  I  told  him,  yes;  and  he  said  he  would  charge  only  the  same 
amount. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Was  there  other  transactions  of  similar  nature  oeourred 
to  your  recollection?  A.  No,  sir;  but  I  know  a  pile  of  gambling- 
houses  r mining  up  there. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  gambling  honses  are  running?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ;  *# 

Q.  At  the  present  thine?  A.  I  know  where  there  aire  some 
running  at  Hie  present  time,  but  not  in  that  precinct. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  where  they  are?  A.  Back  of  Bwrgess'  salcoTi,  in 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  srtreet,  near  Eighth  avenue,  I 
think  it  is. 

Q.  That  is  in  Captain  Meakim's  precinct?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  policemen  go  in  and  gamble  in  thvt 
saloon?    A.  That  is  about  all  that  does  play  there. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  That  is  all  that  play  there?    A.  About  all. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that?  A.  Because  I  have  played  there 
for  five  or  six  times. 

Q.  Becently?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  seen  policemen  there  in  the  saloon  gambling  $ 
A1.  With  their  uniform  on,  and  on  post. 
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Q.  How  miany  at  a  time?    A.  Twod 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  that  saloon  utalder  my  inatruetioinB?  A,  Two 
with  uniforms  on;  yes,  siir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  many  without  uniform?  A.  Four,  I  believe;  I  believe 
th£  most  that  were  there  was  six;  two  witih  uniforms  on,  ami 
four  without. 

Q.  Did  you  see  different  men  at  different  times?  A.  Yes;  not 
always  the  same;  tftiose  in  uniform;  after  they  came  out^  I 
would  follow  t'bem  and  they  would  go  to  tihe  police  »tationk 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  game  was  catrried  on  there?  A.  Well.  1 
think  it  was  a  skin  game. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
i 
Q.  Wihat  do  you  call  a  skim  game?    A.  They  skin  every  fellow 

tihat  comes  in  that  don't  belong  to  the  clique;  for  instance,  if  1 
am  in  a  game  and  a  stranger. — ■ 

By  Senator  Gantc^ 

Q.  What  kind  of  game?    A.  Pofcetf  gasrie. 

Q.  He  is  describing  for  the  benefit  of  Senator  O'Connor  whet 
is  a  eikin  gamie?  A.  Fior  instance,  I  am  a  stranger;  I  go  in  to 
play,  and  there  is  an  officer  on  each  side,  and  they  keep  raising, 
and  once  in  a  while  when  I  call  them  down  I  find  nothing,  and 
thoy  would  get  your  money. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  play  there?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  played  there  under  my  instructions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  if  you  received  instruction's  to  go  to  that 
place  on  any  particular  date,  in  addition  to  when  you  first 
reported?    A.  I  did;  but  I  can  not  remember  the  date  now. 

Q.  Any  day  of  the  week?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week?  A.  Saturday  night,  and  I  was  there 
until  4  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  and  went  again  Sunday  morning 
and  played. 
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By  Mr.  Ransom: 


Q.  Unider  Mr.  Goff's  instruction?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Sunday  afternoon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff 

Q.  What  was  the  instruction  you  received  in  regard  to  Sunday 
afternoon?  A.  I  was  sent  to  go  into  the  place  and  play  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Lemon  —  Mr.  Dennett,  the  angel,  was  sent  to  go 
around,  or  I  had  instructions  from  Mr.  Goff  to  take  Mr.  Dennett 
with  me  and  hare  him  count  the  number  of  the  saloons  that 
were  open  in  tihat  neighborhood  while  Hie  officers  that  should 
be  closing  those  saloons  was  in  Mr.  Burgess'  saloon,  playing 
poker. 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  to  note  the  number  of  saloons  that  were 
open?    A.  Mr.  Dennett  was  to  do  that. 

Q.  That  was  the  instruction?    A.  Yes;  while  the  officers. — 

Ghairman  Lexow. —  Why  won't  you  interrupt  at  this  point,  and 
have  this  witness,  Miss  Harvey,  testify?  You  have  gone  with 
this  witness  through  that  part  of  it 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  did  not  intend  to  open  up  this. 

Mr.  Hansom. —  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regaird  to  the  disposition  of 
this  testimony. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  cross- 
examine  here. 

Mr.  Banisom. —  There  are  three  or  four  questions  in  regard  to 
the  examination  that  were  called  out  by  his  examination-in-ohief, 
as  he  was  called  by  Mr.  Goff,  that  I  want  to  ask. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  does  not  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Miss 
Harvey. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  In  regard  to  his  testimony  which  he  was  called 
to  give  on  accoiunt  of  Miss  Harvey's  pirese&ce,  that  is  all;  I  only 
wanted  to  ask  two  or  three  questions* 

The  Chairman. —  Certainly. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  if  you  testified  as  a  witness  on  the  trial  on 
behalf  of  Captain  Devery?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  you  inquired  of  there  in  regard  to  the  transac- 
tion® yon  have  testified  to  here?    A.  Most  of  them. 

Q.  Were  you  inquired  of  in  regard  to  the  transactions  which 
you  have  prescribed  to-day?  A.  I  was  inquired  of  as  to  my 
arrest  by  Captain  Devery  in  Fifty-third  street  only. 

Q.  Only?  A.  I  wanted  to  tell  the  rest,  and  Colonel  James 
woxddn't  let  me. 

Q.  Yon  wean  tjjie  conrt  wouldn't  let  you?  A.  Colonel  James 
objected. 
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Mr.  Hansom. —  Colour1  James  had  an  influence  which.  I  have 
not  got 

Senator   Oantor. —  A  cliff erent  tribunal,   judge. 

Mr.  Hansom. —  Yes;  a  different  tribunal. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  for  the  Broadway  Railroad  Oo&npanjr? 
A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  discharged?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  was 
discharged. 

Q.  Is  that  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  you  don't  know  that  you  were  discharged?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  the  employment  of  the  road?  A.  I  was 
there  doing  detective  work. 

Q.  Did  you  resign?    A.  I  did  not* 

Q.  Who  employed  yon  to  do  detective  work?  A.  As  a  general 
thing  when  I  undertook  to  do  detective  work  — 

Q.  Will  you  answer  my  question;  now,  you  left  the  employ  of 
the  railroad  company?    A.  I  did  J 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  the  employ  of  the  eomipany?  A.  Well, 
I  was  doling  detective  work;  I  was  sent  on  a  kind  of  a  case;  I 
was  day  conducting,  but  the  object  of  my  being  there  was  under- 
stood, as  I  understand  it,  between  the  officials  of  the  road,  and  r 
private  individual,  who  I  was  doing  work  there  for;  and  I  suppose, 
so  far  as  I  understood,  the  case  was  finished. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  work  for  the  road?  A.  I  was  there> 
I  think,  between  three  and  four  months. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  the  officials?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  for  your  services?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  the  regular  pay  of  the  conductors?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  no  more?    A.  No  more. 

Q.  Did  you  knock  down  while  you  were  there?  A.  What  d^ 
you  mean  by  knock  down? 

Q.  Don't  you  know?    A.  I  don;t  know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  I  mean  when  I  asked  yoi:  if  ywu 
knocked  down?  A.  I  suppose  yon  mean,  I  took  sonnettving  that 
did  not  belong  to  me;  or  yon  might  mean  I  knocked  anybody  down 
in  the  car. 

Q.  You  are  testifying  under  oath?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  are  telling  the  truth?    A.  Yea. 

Q.  Did  you  knock  down?    Knock  down  what. 

Q.  Did  you  steal  any  money;  any  fares?    A.  1  did  not. 

Q.  Take  any  fares  and  put  them  in  your  own  pocket?  A.  I 
rung  every  fare;  I  put  them  all  in  my  pocket;  I  turned  them  over 
to  the  company, 

Q.  Did  yon  ring  up  every  faffie?    A.  I  did,  so  far  as  I  knew. 
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Senator  Bradley. —  If  he  did  steal  any  of  the  company's  money 
it  was  all  fair. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  That  depends,  Senator,  how  you  spell  the  word. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  not  a  part  of  these  proceedings, 
gentlemen,  will  3^011  continue  your  examination? 

Mr.  Ean«som. —  That  may  be  the  fair  they  had  in  Brooklyn;  I 
don't  know;  I  don't  think  I  will  r.sk  him  anything  further;  not 
now;  some  other  day.      1  ; 

Mr.  Groff. —  That  is  all  for  the  present,  Mr.  Whitney. 

Maud  Harvey,  recalled,  and  further  examined: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  Just  one  or  two  questions;  now,  Miss  Harvey,  you  are  a 
little  hard  of  hearing,  aren't  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  questions  you  answered  me  to-day, 
that  you  heard  my  question®?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  hear  me  nowT  distinctly,  do  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  tesitiinony  that  the  last  witness  has 
given  on  the  stand?    A.  Something 

Q.  About  his  conversation  with  you  last  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  other  parts  of 
his  testimony,  not  relating  to  you;  but  you  beard  all  bje  said 
relating  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  your  conversation  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  what  he  swore  to  is  untrue?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  whole  of  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  w^ord?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  ail,  I  think; 

The  Witness. —  Because  he  staid  I  called  the  man— * 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  understand  now  you  have  sworn  that  every  wo*rd  that 
witness  has  testified  to  om  this  stand  in  regard  to  the  conver- 
sation between  you  and  him  was  all  false;  there  w#s  not  a 
single  word  in  all  that  conversation  between  you  and  him  that 
was  true,  even  when  be  said  to  you  good-day;  that  was  false? 
A.  No;  he  said," Good-day."'  when  he  came  in;  and  I  said,  "How 
did  you  get  m!e?"  He  said,  "There  is  others  with  you;"  he  said, 
"Rosa  Bell,  up  in  Seventy-sixth  street;"  and  then  he  said  to  me, 
"When  you  go  down  there  you  tell  the  truth;"  and  showed  me 
a  Masonic  ring,  and  said  to  me,  "  If  you  go  down  there  you'll  be 
protected  by  the  Lenox '' — 
L.  202 
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Q.  The  Lexow  coxnmiitee?  A.  He  says,  "Yen  tell  the  truth!, 
and  they  will  protect  you;"  and  he  said,  "I  will  bring  my 
friends  here;"  I  said,  "1  will  tell  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth;  I  am  not  going  to  perjure  myself." 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  All  he  said  about  the  conversation  th'at  passed  between 
himself  and  youiselif,  as  he  swore  it,  as  to  your  payment  of 
money,  to  police  captains,  or  police  officials,  is  all  untrue^  every 
word  of  it,  is  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  word  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  hesitate  now;  you  have  no  doubt  at  all  in 
your  mind  about  that?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  me  —  have  you  any  doubt  in  your 
mind  that  everything  he  said  about  your  pay  for  police  pro- 
tection is  untrue?    A.  He  told  a  lie  there. 

Q.  Every  bit  of  it;  eyery  word  of  it?  A.  He  tells  a  lie  when 
he  says  I  called  the  mian  vile  names,  and  also  he  said  to  me  — 
he  says  to  me,  "You  go  down  there,  and  the  Lexow  people  will 
protect  you." 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  three  or  four  times?  A.  He  says  to 
me,  "You  tell  the  truth;  I  advise  you  to  tell  the  truth;"  I  said, 
"I  will  tell  you  the  truth." 

Q.  Y'ou  have  told  us  that  a  great  many  times;  will  you  swear 
that  every  word  that  the  witness  Whitney  said  regarding  this 
conversation  between  yourself  and  himself,  that  you  p-aM  pro- 
tection to  the  police,  or  to  some  police  official  was  untrue;  will 
you  swear  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  word  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  swear  that  lie  must  have  coined  all  of  that  out  of 
his  imagination?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  may  have  asked  me  what 
captains  Avas  in  it,  and  I  told  him  I  ddid  not  know  it  myself. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  of  a  conversation  together  in  which  yotl 
referred  to  the  examination-room  upstairs,  or  whatever  he 
called  it,  the  confession-room  upstiairs?  A.  That  was  with 
Mr.  Soyer. 

(J.  Didn't  yon  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Whitney  on  that 
occasion  in  which  you  spoke  of  having  gone  up  with  Mr.  Soyer 
into  the  confession-room?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  what  occurred  between  you  and  Mr.  Soyer 
in  that  confession -room;  didn't  you  tell  him  that  you  were  sur- 
prised   when    Mr,   Soyer  produced    figures   which   represented 
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exactly  what  you  paid  to  the  police  captains  for  projection? 
A.  I  said  it  was  a  lie;  I  said,  "  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  this; 
what  is  it  for?'* 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  Air.  Whitney  on  that  occasion  that  you 
had  gone  up  to  the  confession-rooim.  with  Mr.  Sawyer  and  that 
you  were  surprised  that  Mr.  Sawyer  had  produced  a  paper  on 
which  lb  ere  were  figures  that  represented  exactly  the  amounts 
that  you  paid  to  captains  for  protection?    A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  that  conversation  with  him?  A.  I  said  to 
him  when  he  —  when  he  showed  me  this  man's  name;  I  said, 
"I  don't  know  what  to  make  erf  it,  bringing  me  in  this;"  he 
said  to  me,  "  When  you  go  down  there,  I  advise  you  to  tell  the 
truth;"  I  said,  "1  would  tell  the  truth." 

Chairman  Lexow. —  There  is  nothing  further,  Mr.  Groffi, > 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  what  is  the  name  of  the  colored  woman  in  your 
house?    A.  Lizzie  Jefferson. 

Q.  What  does  she  do  there?    A.  Oook. 

Q.  Is  that  all  she  does?    A.  Usually,  and  general  housework. 

Q,  Nothing  else?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q  She  is  up  there  now?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  send  Lizzie  down  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  come  before  this 
committee  again  when  you  are  called  upon?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  won't  go  and  leave  the  city,  will  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saying  to  Mr.  Whitney  or  Mr.  Soyer, 
that  you  could  not  see  how  the  police  could  interfere  with 
you,  because  you  lived  in  your  own  house;  do  you  remember 
saying  that?  A.  I  don't  remember  saying  that;  all  I  s  id, 
ul  do  not  see  how  they  interfered;"  T  said,  "there  were  other 
people  they  could  interfere  with." 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  you  d4d  not  think  they  could  inter- 
fere, because  you  lived  in  your  own  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  buy  that  house?    A.  Two  years  ago. 

Q.  And  allyouir  own  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it?  A.  Seventeen  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  And  did  you  pay  all  in  cash?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  running  the  house  from  the  time  you  went 
there  10  years  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  out  of  the  profits  of  your  business  and  keeping  a 
besdhouse,  yon  were  able  to  save  |17,000  to  pay  for  this  house 
you  are  in  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  were  able  to  do  that  in  abomi  seven  years  and  a 
half?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  lived  pretty  well  all  the  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  dressed  nicely?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  go  to  the  races?    A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  Where  you  go  with,  your  Mends,  the  bookmaker?  A. 
[No;  I  go  alone.  ! 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  with  him  to  Morris  Park  that  day?    A,  Na 

Q.  You  met  him?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  go  to  Gravesend?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Coney  Island?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Never  to  the  Sheepshead  Bay  track?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  track  but  Morris  Park?    A.   Long  Branch. 

Q.  And  Guttenberg?    A.  No,  air. 

Q.  You  keep  a  horse?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  go  out  driving  frequently?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  park?    A.  No,  sir.  . 

Q.  Do  you  ever  go  out  driving?    A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  In  a  Victoria  —  open  carriage?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  could  do  all  these  things  and  live  nicely,  and 
keep  servants,  etc.,  off  the  profits  of  keeping  this  bedhouse  in 
New  Yo«rk  in  seven  years  and  a  half,  and  buy  this  house  you 
are  in?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow.— Have  you  finished,  Mr,  Goff?  « 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,   sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Miss  Harvey  —  is  it  Mrs.  or  Mi?s  Harvey?    A.  Miss. 

Q.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Goff,  you  testified  to  some  trouble  in 
your  house  that  you  used  at  one  time,  I  think,  when  you  »were 
arrested  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  you  mentioned  the 
name  of  Mr.  Munzinger;  do  you  remember  that  testimony?  A. 
I  mentioned  the  name. 

Q.  Mr.  Goff  mentioned  the  name,  and  you  adopted  it  in 
some  form.  ~~~ 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  In  reference  to  Mrs.  McCarty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q  The  name  of  Munzinger  was  used,  and  I  want  to  know 
if  you  remember  it?    A.  Yes,  sir.  1 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  man?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  his  name  was  John  or  Lewi% 
do  you?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Don't  you  know  anything  aborat  it?    X.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  want  to  know  if  it  was  the  same  man  we 
had  here  as  a  witness. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  want  to  say,  as  one  of  the  committee, 
that  any  witnesses  subpoenaed,  I  shall  insist  ora  the  disclosure 
of  any  person  having  a  conversation  with  the  witness  after  the 
subpoena  is  served. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Thie  witness  communicated  to  me.  I,  of  course,  am 
not  at  liberty  to  annoufnce;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  It 
important,  in  connection  with  other  mattensi,  that  this  name 
shall  be  known.    I  think  it  very  important 

Chairman  Lexow. —  So  far  as  you  know  it,  you  can  bring  it 
out  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  it  should  appear  in  the  record. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  do  not  think,  hereafter,  when  thby  inter- 
fere with  witnesses  after  they  have  been  subpoenaed  as  wit- 
nesses, there  should  be  any  confidlen^e  about  it 

Senator  Saxton. —  If  Mr.  Goff  thinks  it  material  — 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  it  material  in  connection  with  other  mat- 
ters that  will  come  before  the  committee  at  a  later  date; 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Put  your  question. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Miss  Harvey. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Put  the  question  right  from  there,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Miss  Harvey,  just  stand  rap  where  you  are,  please. 

Q.  You  tell  the  committee  the  name  of  your  frien'd,  to  whom 
you  went  to  the  Brower  House  to  meet  last  nig&t  ?  .A.  Teddy 
Foley. 

Q.  The  bookmaker?  A  Yes,  sSar;  he  makes  his  living  on  the 
racetracks. 

Q.  What  is  his  real  name  ?    A.  Teddy  Foley. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  name  but  Teddy  Foley  ?  A.  Wo, 
sir. 

Q.  By  the  way,  when.  I  am  asking  about  names  —  Miss  Harvey 
is  not  you**  real  name  ?    A.  No. 

Mr.  Goff.— Well,  I  won't  ask.    That  is  all.    Now,  Mrs.  Bell* 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Are  we  to  have  the  luncheon  hour  ? 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  want  to  take  but  a  short  lime  with  this  witness. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  will  take  the  time,  when  we  do  adjourn. 

Evelyn  Bell,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Starts  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  T  understand,  Mrs.  Bell,  that  you  have  beea  rick  recently  ? 
K.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  you  are  ill  now  ?    A,  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  put  my  questions  to  you  as  briefly  as  possiitfle,  and 
aa  few  as  possible;  did  you  ever  pay  any  mofney  to  any  police 
official  for  protection  ?  A.  No;  neveF  in  my  life;  not  a  police 
official. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  To  wiiom  did  you  ?  A.  I  do  not  remember  any,  except  one 
wardman.  j 

Q.  A  wardman?    A.  Yes,  sir.* 
Q.  What  was  his  name  ?    A.  His  name  was  Bums* 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mrs.  Bell,  you  say  his  name  was  Bums  ?    Al  Ye&» 

Q.  What  was  has  first  name  ?    A.  I  dom't  know. 

Q.  How  often  did1  yon  pay  him  ?  A.  A  number  of  times;  I 
corald  not  tell  how  many. 

Q.  Every  month  ?    A.  No;  I  never  paidi  by  the  month. 

Q.  How  did  you  pay;  under  a  contract  with  hlim  ?  Ai  No;  I 
paid  vfoemjever  I  choose;  every  three  months. 

Q.  Aad  was  it  &  stated  price?    A.  No;  whiat  I  choose  ix>  give. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  him?  A.  One  buindml  and  fifty 
dollars  every  three  months. 

Q.  And  did  you  pay  him  what  is  called  initiation  fee?  A-  No; 
I  never  dM. 

Q.  On  the  transfer  orf  captains?    AL  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wtet  hje  did  with  the  mooiey?  A.  I  do  not, 
sir. 

Q.  He  oaine  to  your  house?    A.  He  di< 

Q.  And  asked  you  for  money?  A.  No;  he  came  to  the  house; 
I  knew  what  he  came  after. 

Q.  How  did  yon  know  he  came  after  money?  A.  I  had  been 
( paying  it  for  so  many  years;  I  knew. 

Q.  Had  you  paid  it  to  people  before?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Wardmen  before?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  was  the  wamdmam  before  Burns  to  whom  y*xu  paid 
money?    A.  You  must  excuse  me;  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  You  don't  know  his  name?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  he  was  a  wardman?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  of  the  precinct  at  the  time?  A.  They 
changed  captains  so  often  that  way. — 

Q.  How  many  years  back  has  this  payment,  paid  every  three 
months,  o£  this  amount  of  |150  —  how  far  back  does  it  extiend? 
A.  Tten  years. 
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Q.  And  has  the  price  been  the  same?    A.  Always  the  mate. 

Q.  What  precinct  was  it,  Mrs.  Bell?    A.  The  Nineteenth. 

Q.  That  is  called  the  Tenderloin?    A.  Yes,  ear. 

Q.  Whajt  captain  was  in  at  the  time  you  paid  Burns  the 
money?  A.  The  captain  that  is  now  there;  Captain  Schmitt- 
bergea*. 

Q.  When  did  you  give  him  the  last  money?  A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  A  few  months  ago?  A.  Because  I  hare  been  so  very 
ill  —  yes. 

Q.  But  as  near  as  you  can  recollect  some  few  months  ago?  A. 
Yes;  about  seven  months  ago. 

Q.  You  kept  a  house  of  prostitution  —  kept  girls?  Al  One  or 
two;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  let  out  rooms  in  addition  to  Keeping  itiie  gkls?  A. 
Certiainly. 

Q.  Where  is  the  house?  A.  Seventy-four  West  Thirty-sixth 
street 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?    A-  Ten  yeGm 

Q.  Do  yon  own  the  house?    A,  I  do, 

Q.  You  own  the  house?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  saved  money  enough  out  of  jonutl  business  &*  buy 
the  house?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Within  the  10  years?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Were  you  ever  raided?    A.  Yea 

Q.  When  were  you  raided?  A.  Thlat  I  cton*f  nem«imlber;  aibout 
three  years  ago,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Who  raided  you;  you  remember  what  captain  it  waft, 

The  Chairman. —  Oan  you  suggest!  thte  name? 

Mir.  Jerome. —  ReHly? 

The  Witness. —  No;  not  Beilly;. 

By  Mr.  Goff 
Q.  O'Connor?    A.  No;  I  can  not  think  of  hfe  mme, 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  McLaughlin?    A.  McLaughlin;  yea. 

By  Mr.  Goff 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  money  theni,  Mrs.  Bell?  A.  Not  to  amy 
captaini;  I  never  see  the  captain. 

Q.  Whto  did  you  pay  money  to  ait  the  time  you  were  raided? 
A.  At  the  time  I  was  raided? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  I  paid  the  money  in  court. 
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Q.  Yoti  paid  money  in  court;  were  you  fined?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  fined?    A.  Five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  other  money  but  the  $500?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  money  you  paid?  A.  That  was  all,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  as  fair  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  money  to  any  body  Do  pay  for  you?  A* 
no. 

Q.  Do  you  remember?    A.  No;  I  attend  to  my  own  affairs. 

Q.  After  you  paid  the  $500  fine  yoiu  kept  the  house  the  same 
as  ever?    A.  Certain,  I  did. 

Q.  The  police  did  not  raid  you  again?  A.  Yes;  they  did  the 
second  time. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  captain,  or  another  captain?  A.  I  think  it 
was  —  I  am  not  positive  —  I  think  it  was  the  same;  bu/t  I  am 
not  sure;  I  would  not  be  positive. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  money  the  second  time  you  were  raided? 
A.  I  was  sick  in  bed  and  they  took  my  colored  girl. 

Q.  You  were  not  arrested  the  second  time?    A.  No;  I  was  not, 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  money  at  all  that  time?    A.  Na 

Q.  Who  did?    A.  The  colored  girl. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  the  colored  girl  to  play?    A.  Certainly. 
Q.  How  much?    A.  One  hundred  dollars. 
Chairman  Lexow.— The  colored  girl   was   arrested,  and   she 
gave  $100  to  pay  her  fine 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  the  first  mid? 

By  Mr.  Goff 

Q.  How  long  was  the  second  mid  after  the  first?  A*  I  was 
trying  to  think;  not  far  along. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  it  a  year,  or  a  month,  or  weeks?  A.  It  might  have  been 
a  year;  I  am  not  positive. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  money  between  the  first  and  second  raid 
to  any  wardman?    A.  Not  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  money  after  the  second  raid  to  the  ward- 
man?    A.  No;  I  did  not;  because  then  I  ceased  business. 

Q.  You  ceased  business  then;  when  did  you  open  up  again?  A. 
I  did  not  open  up  again. 

Q.  Howr  long  ago  is  the  second  raid?  A.  I  think  it  was  about 
seven  or  eight  months  ago. 
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By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  That  would  be  about  November?        A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  It  must  be  Captain  Schmittberger  that  raided  you?  A. 
Perhaps  it  was;  I  could  not  say  positive. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Was  the  same  wardman  in  the  precinct  at  the  time  of  the 
firt^t  raid  as  at  the  time  of  the  second?    A.  I  think  not. 
Q.  A  different  man?    I  think  so;  I  wouldn't  be  sure. 

By  Mr.  Gaff: 

Q.  Did  any  wardman,  or  any  one  from  the  station  come  to  you 
lately  to  tell  you  to  keep  quiet  until  this  investigating  committee 
got  out  of  town?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  it?  A.  I  heard  it  from  the 
girls  from  the  outside,  not  from  the  police  station. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  money  to  the  policemen  on  the  beat? 
A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  call  into  your  house  at  all?    A.  Never. 

Q.  The  only  money  yon  ever  paid  was  to  the  wardman?  A 
Yes;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Now,  didn't  you  pay  more  money  than  to  Burns  the  ward- 
man;  didn't  you  pay  money  to  other  wardmen?  A  I  say,  yes; 
but  I  don't  remember  their  names. 

Senator  Bradley. —  She  s&M  alhe  d&d;  but  don't  remember  their 
names.  I 

Q.  You  paid  it  right  along  to  the  wardmen  for  10  yeairs?  A. 
I  did. 

Q.  Every  three  months?    A  Yesi, 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars?    A.  Yes^ 

By  Senator  Saxton:  ' 

Q.  Did  she  pay  this  money  at  the  house?    A.  At  my  house. 
Q.  Every  three  months  regularly?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  a  wardman  there  by  the  name  of  Price? 
A.  I  heard  of  him. 

Q.  Did  you  every  pay  him  any  money?    A.  I  could  not  sajr« 
L.  203 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Price?  A.  1  may  have  seen  him;  but  T  could 
not  say  whether  I  had  or  not. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him?  A.  I  say  I  could  not  say  whether 
I  have  or  have  not  seen  him;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Captain  Williams  was  in  that 
precinct?    A.  I  certainly  do.  t 

Q.  Didn't  you  pay  the  whole  amount  as  usual?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  To  Captain  Williams'  wardman?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  his  name  was  Price?    A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  remember  it  was  the  wardman?  A.  That  is  all  I 
remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  wardman;  can  you  describe  him?  £L 
It  is  so  far  back  I  could  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  wardman  to  whom  you  paid  the 
motney  when  Captain  Williams  was  in  that  precinct  was  after- 
wards made  captain  himself?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  until  I  read 
it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Oh,  you  read  it  in  the  papers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  that  Price  had  been  made  a  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  read  it  in  the  papers,  didn't  you  recognize 
the  name  as  the  same  wardman  you  had  paid  the  money  to  whfcn 
Captain  Williams  was  there?  A.  There  are  so  many  Prices,  I  do 
not  know  which  was  the  o*ie. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  policeman  or  wardman  of  the  name  of 
Price?    A.  I  heard  o*f  them. 

Q.  Would  you  be  able  to  recognize  him,  if  you  saw  him  again? 
A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  or  not;  perhaps  I  would,  and 
perhaps  not. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Captain  Price's  pic-tore  in  the  newspapers? 
A.  Certainly  I  have.  s 

Q.  Did  that  resemble  tihe  wardman  to  whom  you  pjaid  the 
money?  A.  That  is  so  many  years  ag<^  and  I  have  been  so 
sick,  really  I  could  not  tell. 

By  Mr.  Gcff : 

Q  I  want  to  ask  her  one  more  question;  did  you  ever  make 
presents  around  Christmas  or  New  Years,  Mrs.  Bell?  A.  Cer- 
tainly I  did.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  presents  to  the  wardmen  around  that 
Mme?    A.  Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Or  any  other  police  officials?  A.  No;  only  the  same  as 
I  would  to  the  pcstman;  I  always  did;  at  New  Year's  time  I 
gave  to  the  postman  and  all  the  people  that  worked  for  me 
I  gave  presents.  ^ 

%.  Did  you  remember  the  policemen  at  tlie  time  you  remem* 
Wered  the  postman?    A.  Certainly  I  did;  I  didn't  forget  anyone 
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Qc  You  gave  the  policeman  on  the  beat  a  little  present  around 
Christmas  time?    A.  Certarlnly  I  did;  he  never  asked  for  it 

Q.  You  gave  it  to  Mm?    A.  Certainly  I  did, 
'    "Q.  How  much  did  you  give  them?    A.  I  never  gave  them  more 
than  $5  apiece. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  a  wardman  went  around  to  you 
saying  that  they  were  going  to  make  a  present  to  the  captain ; 
they  wanted  to  get  up  a  nice  present  for  him?  A,  Often  people 
called,  but  I  never  seen  them. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  subscribing  money  to  buy  a  nice 
present  for  the  captain?  A.  No;  I  do  not;  I  should  think  he 
had  money  enough  without  me  making  hSm  a  present 

Chairman  Lexow. — Are  you  through,  Mr.  Groff? 

Mr.  Goff. — Juisit  one  word. 

Q.  You  are  married    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  your  husband  ever  mad**  ptaymenhfcto  the 
police  for  you?  A.  He  did  not;  not  to  my  knowledge,  he  never 
ddd. 

Chaa*rman  Lexow. —  The  witness  has  stated  she  did  her  own 
business  herself. 

Q.  Is  your  husband  in  eou<rt?    A.  No>  sir;  he  fe  not 

Q.  When  did  he  leave  New  York?  A.  I  have  not  seen  him 
since  Monday.  ) 

Q.  Since  lasit  Monday?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  why  he  left?  A.  He  goes  wherever  he 
likes;  he  goes  often;  I  never  see  him  sometimes  for  a  month, 

Q.  You  and  your  husband  had  a  talk  about  tihe  Lexow  com- 
mittee, haven't  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  someone  was  trying  to  serve  a 
subpoena  upon  him?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  thought  I  would  be 
called.  '  f 

Q.  Your  husband  I  am  speaking  of  now?  A.  I  know;  he 
never  thought,  nor  I  or  he  that  he  would  be  called. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  i 

Q.  Mrs.  Bell,  you  stated  you  have  paid  this  f  150  every  three 
months  to  the  wardman?    A.  Yes,,  sir. 

Q.  Because  you  had  to  do  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  first  ascertain  you  had  to  pay  $150  every 
three  months?  A.  I  bought  the  house  from  Kosie  Bell,  and  she 
told  me  what  I  had  to  do. 

Q.  You  bought  the  house  from  Kosie  Bell  and  she  told  you 
that  was  the  tariff  on  that  house2  and  that  would  have  to  be 
paid?    A.  Yes.  ~" ~~~" 
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Q.  And  from  tihat  time,  without  making  any  agreement  with, 
the  wardman,  you  paid  the  wardman  |150  every  three*  months? 
!A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  that  continued  for  a  period  of  10  yeaas?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goiff : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  one  time  complaining  that  you  could 
not  pay  your  bills  and  were  hard  up?    A.  Certainly  I  do. 

Q.  And  don't  you  remember  saying  that  you  could  not  pay 
your  bills,  because  the  assessments  were  so  hea^y  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  sure,  now  ?  A.  I  am  sure  of  that;  because  of  my 
own  extravagance. 

Q.  Your  own  extravagance  ?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  say  anything  about  heavy  assessments  ?  2L 
Ko. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  know  that  your  husband  used  to  go  out  on 
the  street  and  make  appointments  with  the  captain  of  the  pre- 
cinct ?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  ?  A.  Nevea*  heard  that  in  my  life 
before. 

Q  Has  any  one  been  speaking  to  you  since  you  have  been 
served  with  a  soibpoena  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  about  it  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  been  talking  with  any  one  about  it  ?    A.  No. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  never  paid  any  money 
to  any  police  officer  except  the  wardman,  Burns>  and  some  other 
wardmen,  whose  names  you  do  not  remember?  A.  SBhat  is 
right. 

Q.  Is  that  right  ?    A.  I  did  say  so. 

Q.  And  that  is  true  ?    A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Was  anybody  present  at  any  time  when  you  paid  money  to 
the  wardman  except  yourself  and  the  man?    A.  No;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  memorandum  of  the  paymemts  that  you 
made  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Nome  at  all  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  I  wisih  you  would  state,  if  you  can,  the  time  when  you  paid 
the  wardman  you  say  was  with  Captain  Williams  in  that  pre- 
cinct—  when  was  it  ?     A.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Q.  When  was  it  you  paid  Captain  Williams*  wardman  money? 
A   1  paid  it  at  the  house. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  get  the  tfme  ?    A.  In  1884. 

Q.  Williams  was  captain  of  that  precinct  then  ?  A*  Of  that 
pixjcinct. 
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Q.  How  long  was  lie  captain  of  the  precinct  ?  A.  T  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  times  you  paid  his  wardman 
money?    A.  No;  I  do  not 

Q.  You  can  not  eay  whether  it  was  more  than'  once  ?  A  Oh, 
I  said  more  than  omce;  bint  I  can  not  remember  how  many  times. 

Q.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  this;  I  understood  you  to 
say  to  the  chairman  you  paid  $  150  every  three  months  ?  A. 
Every  three  months;  that  is  right 

Q.  And  your  payment  was  made  regularly  every  three  month*? 
A.  So  it  was. 

Q.  I  wouild  like  to  know  how  many  times,  if  you  can  remember. 
you  paid  when  Williams'  was  captain  of  the  precinct  ?  A.  I  tell 
ymi  1  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  never  kept  any  track  of  it  ?    A.  No;  I  did  not 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  any  of  the  policemen  to  whom 
you  made  the  Christmas  presents  of  $ 5  ?  A.  Certainly  not;  I 
never  ajsiked  them. 

Q.  I  undierstoiod  you  to  say  you  we(pe  in  the  habit  of  giving 
Christmas  gifts  of  some  moderate  saze  to  all  the  people  who 
worked  for  you  ?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q   And  you  included  the  postman  ?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  the  newspaper  man  ?    A.  And  the  milkman  and  all. 

Q.  You  mean  the  man  that  supplies  you  with  papjers  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  included  the  policeman  as  one  of  the  persons  who 
worked  for  you  ?  A  He  pasised  up  and  down  and  took  care  of 
my  he  use. 

Q.  Looked  out  for  your  house  ?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  his  name  ?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  Not  any  of  them  ?    A.  Nov 

Mr.  Goff.—  That  will  do,  Mrs.  Bell. 

M'rs.  Bell. —  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Now,  I  want  to  swear  another  witness. 

George  Appa  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  the  chairman  admin- 
istered the  oiath. 

The  Witness. —  Before  I  proceed  to  that,  I  have  been  taken 
up  unknowingly  and  brought  here  a®  a  witness.  I  have  not 
had  any  chance  to  think  of  this  matter. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  not  the  question.  The  commit  Lee 
here  is  empowered  to  adininistec  the  oath  to  you* 

The  Witnesst. —  I  am  an  unwilling  witness. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all  right.     Kiss  the  book. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  have  compelled  the  witness  to  come  here. 
Where  is  the  sergeant-at-arms. 
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The  Ohaiiinian. —  The  witness  is  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
sergeant-at-arais. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes.  The  deputy  is  here.  Will  yon  please  in- 
struct Mr.  Appo,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  is  now  being  siworn,  he 
is  in  charge  of  this  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  are  undesr  the  protection  now  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Appo,  and  the  sergeant-at-arms,  who  represents 
the  authority  of  this  committee,  will  take  you  in  custody  until 
yon  are  examined.  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  this  morning 
will  attend  this  afternoon  at  half-past  2  o'clock.  We  now  stand 
adjourned  until  that  time. 


kFTERNOON  SESSION. 

June  14,  1394. 

Present  —  Senators  and  counsel  as  before. 

The  Chairman. —  Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Gaff? 

Mr.  Goff.—  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman. —  Where  is  the  witness? 

George  Appo  resumed  the  stand. 

The  Chairman. —  We  understand  that  you  come  here%against 
your  will.  The  committee  will  give  you  every  protection  that 
yo|u  require.  Any  testimony  that  you  may  give  here  with  refer- 
ence to  bribery  or  corruption,  paid  to  the  official,  either  in  this 
city  or  elsewhere  is  privileged.  You  can  plead  it  in  bar  abso- 
lutely against  any  prosecution  that  may  be  brought  against  you. 
So  jou.  have  nothing  to  fear  excepting  to  tell  the  truth.  Now,  if 
you  do  not  tell  the  truth  you  know  you  are  subject  to  tUe 
penalties  for  perjury. 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  old  are  you?    A.  Thirty-six  yeare  of  age. 

Q.  Whene  was  you  born?    A.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  this  country  all  your  life?    A.  Yes,  sir. . 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  first  came  to  New  York?  A. 
I  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  I  came  here  when  I  was  2 
niontbs  old. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  brought  up  in  New  York  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  little  unfortunate  when  you  were  a  boy,  were 
you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  were  about  16  years  of  age  when  you  first 
went  before  Recorder  Hackett,  do  you  remember  that?  A.  Yes, 
(sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  16  years  of  age  you  were  sentenced  to 
State  prison?    A.  Yes,  sic 
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Q.  By  Recorder  Hackett?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  sentence  you  got?  A.  Two  years  and 
six  months. 

Q.  You  were  quite  a  little  fellow  then;  you  were  quite  small, 
were  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir;  only  16. 

Q.  Did  you  find  a  suit  in  State  prison  small  enough,  to  fit  you? 
A.  They  were  all  too  big. 

Q.  What  were  you  sent  to  prison  for?    A.  Picking  po<ekets. 

Q.  After  you  served  your  term  in  State  prison  did  you  ever 
go  there  again?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  soon  after?    A.  Nine  months  after  mv  Release. 

Q.  Who  sentenced  you  the  second  time?  A.  Judge  Gilder- 
sleeve. 

Q.  Plow  long  were  you  sentenced  at  that  time?  A.  Twro  years 
and  a  half. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  that  time?    A.  Picking  pockets. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  State  prison  again?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  scon  after  your  release?    A.  Five  years. 

Q.  Now  the  third  time  that  you  went  to  State  prison,  how  long 
weffe  you  sentenced  for?    A.  Three  years  and  six  months. 

Q.  Who  sentenced  you  at  that  time?     A.  Kecorder  Smyth. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  the  third  time?    A.  Picking  pockets. 

Q.  The  same  thing,  picking  pockets?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  told  us  all  the  times  you  have  been  in  State 
prison?    A.  I  served  a  year  in  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -nine. 

Q.  What  was  that  for?    A.  Picking  pickets 

Q.  The  same  thing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  e^ier  in  Elmira?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  also  in  prison  up  in  Connecticut,  were  you  not,  at 
Weatheirsfield?    A.  Never,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  prison  in  any  State  outside  of  New  York?  A. 
Pennsylvania. 

Q.  When  were  you  in  prison  there?  A*  Eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

Q.  What  for?     A.  Picking  pockets 

Q.  The  same  thing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  told  us  all  the  places  that  you  have  been  in 
prison?    A.  That  is  all.  * 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  prison  in  Pennsylvania?  A.  Eleven 
months.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  it  was;  how  long  ago?  A.  In 
1886. 

Q.  So,  that  you  have  given  us  now  all  the  times  tfiat  you  have 
been  in  prison  in  amy  State?    A.  Xes,  sir. 
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Q.  Kave  you  ever  been  in  Europe?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never 
been  ashore;  I  have  been  there  on  board  skip,  though. 

Q.  You  have  gone  over  on  shipboard  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Outside  of  picking  packets  have  you  been  engaged  in 
any  other  crooked  business  in  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  crooked  business  have  you  been  engaged*  in? 
A.  Greengoods  business. 

Q.  That  has  been  your  principal  business,  has  it  not?  AL 
Late  years;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  understand  tihe  green-goods  all  the  way 
through;  do  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  know  what  the  term  greengoods  generally  means; 
will  you  please  explain  to  us  how  the  greengoods  are  sold? 
A.  There  is  a  circular  sent  out  stating  that  there  is  a  duplicate 
of  the  genuine  money   manufactured  froni  the  same  place. 

Q.  Let  us  see;  in  the  greengoods  business  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  men  engaged,  are  there  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  say,  first,  there  is  the  backer,  is  there  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  bank-roll  man,  as  he  is  called?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  the  head,  is  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  that  supplies  the  capital  ?    A.  Yes,  sir; 

Q.  He  is  the  man  with  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ■ 

Q.  Then,  there  is  the  writer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  two?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  does  the  writer  do?  A.  Well,  he  sends  out  his 
mail;  sends  out  these  circulars. 

Q.  Then  there  is  the  steerer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  lihe  steerer  do?    A.  He  goes  after  the  victim*.  > 

Q.  And  the  victim  is  the  man  that  conies  way  from  the  back* 
woods  here  to  New  York  to  buy  the  greengoods;  that  is 
what  he  is  called?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  from  towns,  too,  aaid  cities 
all  over  the  United  States. 

Q.  There  is  a  man  called  the  ringer,  is  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  the  ringer  do?  A.  He  is  behind  the  partition; 
he  tatos  the  good  money  away  and  puts  the  green  goods  back. 

Q.  He  takes  the  good  money  from  the  victim?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  puts  the  bad  money  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  ihe  counterfeit  money — ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  bricks?    A.  Or  the  bricks. 

Q,  In  its  stead?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  man  that  has  to  do  this  thing;  isn't 
there  a  turner?    A.  A  turner. 
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Q.  What  does  the  turner  do?  A.  Well,  he  is  supposed  to  be 
the  son  of  the  old  man. 

Q.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  line  old  man?  A.  And 
lie  sells  the  goods. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  He  does  the  selling  oi  thie  green  goods?  A.  Like  a  sales- 
man over  the  counter.  4 

Q.  He  handles  the  green  goods  over  the  counter  and  sella* 
them  to  the  victim. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  we  will  see;  what  Is  the  man  called  that  takes  charge 
of  the  victim  after  he  finds  out  that  he  has  been  fleeced,  haa 
been  robbed?  A.  Well,  the  steerer  takes  him  away,  and  then 
there  is  the  tailer  that  tails  him  up  in  case  he  should  open  up. 

Q.  Now,  you  speak  of  the  old  man;  that  is  the  person  who 
is  introduced  as  the  father,  Ikie?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  his  son  that  does  the  selling  work?    A*  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  His  supposed  son?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  not  a  place  called  the  "tunning"  joint?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  "turning  joint?"  A.  Tt  i*  a  store,  just  an 
empty  store  with  a  desk  in  it,  like  an  office. 

Q.  That  is  the  place  where  the  job  is  done?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bnt  there  are  more  places  than  the  turning  joint  that 
the  victim  is  brought  to,  are  there  not?  A.  There  are  more 
places  than  the  turning  — 

Q.  He  is  brought  to  other  places,  is  he  not?  A.  He  is  in- 
structed to  come  on  to  a  hotel  50  or  100  miles  from  New  York, 
say  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  roughkeapsie,  Fishklll,  or  any  of  those 
towns  out  of  New  York  city;  they  send  a  steerer  out  there 
after  him;  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  messenger. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  these  various  persons  divide  up  the 
proceeds  of  the  money  that  is  taken  fiOm  the  victims?  A. 
Well,  the  writer  gets  50  per  cent. 

Q.  The  writer  gets  50  per  cent?  A.  And  the  bicker  gets 
50  per  cent.,  and  the  steerer  gets  5  per  cent.,  but  he  is  supposed 
to  get  10  per  cent 

Q.  Out  of  which  50  does  the  steerer  get  his  percentage?  A. 
He  has  5  per  cent 

Q.  Out  of  which  50;  you  say  the  writer  gets  50  per  cent?    A. 
Both  of  them;  each  gives  2 1-2  per  cent 
L.  204 
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Q.  Each  gives  the  steerer  2  1-2  per  cent?    X.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  the  other  men  get  paid?  A.  They  get  $5  for  each 
man;  the  tamer  gets  $10,  and  the  ringer  gets  $5,  and  the  taller 
gets  $5. 

By  the  Chairman: 
(Q.  For  each  victim  that  they  bring  in?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Will  yon  explain  to  the  committee  what  the  writer  does 
and  how  the  victims  are  got  ?  A.  He  sends  out  his  circulars 
and  then  he  gets  an  answer  by  telegraph. 

Q.  How  does  he  get  the  list  of  names  to  send  the  circulars 
to?  A.  From  Bradstreefs,  from  Dunn's,  and  from  ail  the 
other  dty  directories. 

Q.  City  directories  of  the  far-away  towns  and  cities?  A. 
Throughout  the  United  States. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  writer's  business,  is  it,  to  select  the  names 
from  the  mercantile  agencies  and  city  directories?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  mail  them  this  matter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  First  he  mails  the  circular,  does  he  not,  imitating  a  type- 
written circular?     A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  And  in  that  circular  is  described  the  greengoods  ?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Counterfeit  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  along  with  that  circular,  there  appears  to  be  what  is 
a  newspaper  clipping,  is  there  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  looks  like  as  if  a  column  was  cut  out  of  a  paper?  A, 
Got  right  out  of  the  paper  like. 

Q.  That  contains  some  account  of  the  greengoods,  does  it 
not?  A.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  Democratic  or  Republican 
party  that  is  in  power  at  the  time,  discovering  some  super- 
fluous money. 

Q.  Counterfeit?  A.  An  overissue  of  money  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  or  wherever  they  print  these  bank  notes;  it  gi<  es 
an  illustration  about  them  making  an  over  issue  of  each  denum* 
intation  of  money. 

Q.  All  the  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  not  say  something  about  the  plates  having  b^en 
stolen  from  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  then  does  it  not  say  {something  about  a  man  having 
Been  arrested?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  had  to  be  discharged?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Because  It  appeared  that  the  bills  were  taken  from  the 
plates  stolen  from  the  Government;  isn't  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  so-called  newspaper  clippings  axe  not  from  real 
newspapers,  are  |hey?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  They  are  printed  specially  for  thiat  purine?  A.  Printed 
specially. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  in  the  envelope  sent  with  the 
names  ?    A.  Nothing,  only  giving  them  instructions  what  to  do. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  telegraph  blank  sent?  A.  Yes,  sir;  with 
instraetions?  that  tells  them  to  send  whatever  the  writer  wants 
them  to  send,  so  he  will  imderetand  who  he  is;  for  every  circular 
he  sends  omt  he  makes  a  record  in  a  book,  an  enumeration;  say, 
John  Howaird,  106;  well,  he  tells  him  to  sign  "106,  J,  H." 
in  his  telegrams;  not  the  full  name;  just  "J.  H.,  106;"  and  he 
will  consult  his  book  if  he  gets  an  answer  to  that  that  that 
fellow  is  a  *  come-on."  % 

Q.  So  that  all  communications  after  between  this  supposed 
to  be  John  Howard  are  signed  "J.  H.,  106;"  then,  suppose  he 
wants  to  communicate  with  him  again,  how  does  he  communicate 
with  him?  A.  He  sends  him  instructions  where  to  go;  what 
hotel  to  go  to  and  what  town  to  go  to,  and  he  will  send  his 
messenger  there  to  meet  him.  t 

Q.  How  does  he  send  the  instructions,  by  mail  or  telegram? 
A.  By  mail.  J 

Q.  Isn't  the  victim  cautioned  not  to  write  anything  at  all, 
but  to  send  everything  by  telegram?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<Q.  So  that  all  the  messages  received,  all  the  commumioations 
received  from  the  victims,  called  "  come-on's,"  are  all  received 
by  telegraph  here  in  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  is  that  telegram  directed?  A.  To  the  writer 
himself, 

Q.  Under  whatever  names  he  gives?  A.  Whatever  address 
he  has. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  he  goes  to  the  telegraph  office  or  the 
telegrams  are  delivered?  A.  The  telegraph  office  delivers  it 
to  him. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  if  he  gives  the  same  address  as  where  the 
turning  joint  is  kept?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  different  address  altogether?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  selects  any  address  that  he  can?  A.  That  he  can;  1fhe 
operator  understands  that  himself. 

Q.  The  telegraph  operator  understands  what  this  is?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  " 

Q.  Do  they  know  what  these  messages  relate  to?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  deliver  them?    A.  Yes>  sir. 
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Q.  After  the  message  has  been  sent  to  the  "come-on,"  and 
lie  has  been  told  to  stop  at  some  hotel,  what  is  next  done?  A. 
Well,  they  get  tiieir  messenger,  their  steerer,  and  give  him 
the  pointers;  he  gives  the  victim  Ihe  password;  the  victim 
is  to  recognize  the  messenger  by  a  password. 

Q.  Is  there  a  different  password  used  in  each  case?  A.  He 
may  give  him  "Speedy  Fortune;''  "How  are  yon,  Speedy  Foiv 
tune;  glad  to  see  yon,"  or  something  like  tha/t,  and  he  recog- 
nizes him. 

Q.  •'  Speedy  Fortune,"  that  is  a  password  sometimes  used  ? 
A.  They  manufacture  their  own  passwords;  "Good  luck,  Mr.  So 
ajid  So;"  something  like  that;  so  that  tine ■"  come-o*i "  will  know 
that  he  is  up  against  the  right  party  to  do  business  with. 

Q.  What  does  the  steerer  do  when  he  meets  the  victini  and 
gives  him  the  password;  suppose  lie  met  him  in  Elizabeth  ?  A. 
He  takes  him  on  to  New  York  and  puts  him  in  some  saloon;  then 
he  goes  a*nd  notifies  the  turner  that  he  is  here;  then  he  takes  Irim 
to  the  turning  joint,  and,  after  he  is  through  business,  takes  him 
away  and  puts  him  back  on  the  train  and  sends  him  home. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  us  what  is  done  after  the  steerer  tells 
the  turner  that  the  victim  is  here,  and  the  steerer  brings  the 
victim  to  the  turning  office;  will  you  tell  us  just  what  is  dom>  ? 
A.  He  takes  him  to  the  turning  office  and  he  shows  hnm  from 
}5,000  to  |10,000,  in  ones,  fives  and  tens. 

Q.  In  genuine  money  ? 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  (rood  money  ?  A.  In  good  money;  yes;  he  represents  this 
money  as  so-called  counterfeit;  he  packs  it  up  for  Mm  in  a  box 
aaid  lays  the  box  on  a  shelf  like,  and  raises  up  the  lid  of  rue 
desk  tor  him  to  put  his  name  down  on  the  book;  when  the  lid 
comes  down  the  good  stuff  is  gone  and  the  ringer  is  there,  with 
nothing  in  it;  a  box  with  nothing  in  it  is  on  the  shelf. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  The  ringer  is  behind  the  desk  ?  A  It  is  changed  from  the 
ringer  behind. 

Q.  The  ringer  is  behind,  and  when  the  lid  is  raised  up  the 
ringer  puts  his  hand  up  and  takes  in  the  box  with  the  good 
money  and  slips  back  the  box  containing  the  bricks  or  paper  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  we  finish  tltat,  I  want  to  know  where  the  old  man 
comes  in  ?    A.  He  just  sits  there,  merely  as  a  matter  of  form. 

Q.  So  as  to  give  an  air  of  respectability  to  the  place  ?  A.  Yes, 
air. 
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Q.  Does  lie  introduce  any  of  them,  the  steerer,  the  runner  oir 
turner  as  his  son?  A.  The  steerer  introduices  him;  "This  is 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  So  and  So;  Mr.  So  and  So,  this  is  my  son." 

Q.  Who  does  the  old  man  say  this  is  his  son  ?  A.  This  is  the 
old  gentleman,  Mr.  Howard ;  this  is  the  son,  Mr.  So  and  So." 

Q.  So  that  the  otld  gentleman  appears  as  the  father  of  the 
srteerer  ?    A.  No;  as  the  father  of  the  turner. 

Q.  Does  the  old  gentleman  say  or  do  anything  at  ail  ?  A. 
Not  a  thing;  he  just  sits  there  and  listens;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Does  he  not  sometimes  draw  out  a  genuine  $1  bill  or  s*end 
it  out  ?    A.  The  turner  does  that;  does  all  the  talking. 

Q.  Doesn't  the  turner  draw  a  $1  genuine  bill,  show  him  a  f  1 
genuine  bill,  as  a  sample  of  the  counterfeit  bills  ?  A.  He  shows 
Mm  $10,000  right  there,  and  he  has  already  had  a  sample  sent  to 
him,  when  he  is  home. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  ask  is  this;  isn't  the  victim  asked  to  go  on* 
and  change  a  dollar,  given  to  him,  a  bill  ?  A.  No,  sir;  he  lias 
already  had  a  sample,  and  he  has  had  a  chance  to  investigate 
that  sample  before  he  came  here. 

By  the  Chairmaa: 
Q.  Is  that  sample  a  genuine  ball  ?    A  Tes,  sift 

r  By  Senator  Canttor: 

Q.  They  send  him  that  ?    A.  They  send  him  that 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  The  sample  is  a  genuine  bill  ?    A.  Yes,  si<r. 

Q.  These  10,000  dollar  bills  are  in  the  box,  and  they  are  all 
genuine  ?    A.  All  genuine. 

Q.  And  thos^  bills  all  belong  to  the  banJc-rollman,  do  they 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  His  property?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  true  that  this  bankrollman  or  backer  of  the 
game  has  to  keep  quite  a  large  sum  of  money  on  hand  all  the 
time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  make  this  showing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  box  is  changed  by  the  turner,  what  is  done  next?^ 
A,  He  is  instructed  to  keep  quiet,  and  then  the  steerer  is  in- 
structed to  see  him  to  the  depot  and  see  that  he  gets  his  train 
and  gets  away  all  right,  and  he  pays  for  the  goods;  they  do  not 
do  less  than  $300  a  deal;  that  is  the  smallest  deal  they  make,  $300. 

Q.  How  much  counterfeit  money  are  they  supposed  to  give  flor 
$300?  A.  Three  thousand  dollars;  they  are  allowed  $250  for 
expenses. 
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Q,  Just  explain  that,  please?  A.  They  get  $3,000  for*  |300,  or 
10  per  cent;  they  get  the  goods  at  10  per  cent.;  iihey  are  sup- 
posed to  get  $3,000;  tihen  they  are  allowed  $250  in  the  so-called 
counterfeit  money;  thait  is  for  their  expenses,  for  the  trouble  oi 
coining,  traveling  expenses. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  $3,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It?  that  the  rate  all  the  way  ttocmgh,  no  matter  what 
-amounts  are  bought  — 10  per  cent?    A*  Yes,  sir;  10  per  cent 

Q.  That  is  the  rate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  come  to  the  point  when  the  steerer  is  told  to  <^o 
with  the  victim  to  the  depot  or  to  the  ferry,  I  suppose  to  either 
one  or  the  other?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  #  said  to  the  victim  about  being  careful 
to  look  out  lor  the  police?    A.  Oh,  yes* 

Q.  What  is  said  to  him  ?  A.  They  have  to  throw  a  scare  into 
him,  so  that  he  won't  burst  the  box  open;  "  You  have  to  be  very 
careful  now  and  make  no  friends  or  confidants  while  you  are 
on  the  road,  because  you  know  the  nature  of  your  business,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  10  or  15  years  if  you  are  caught  issuing  those; 
this  section  of  the  country  is  flooded  so  you  want  to  be  very 
careful;  sometimes  they  burst  open.  * 

Q.  If  they  burst  the  box  open  too  soon,  then  there  is  trouble? 
A.  The  steerer  gets  that. 

Q.  Does  the  steerer  carry  the  box  to  the  ferry  or  the  depot? 
A.  The  steerer  takes  the  box  to  the  ferry  or  depot. 

Q.  Is  the  victim  told  that  it  is  safer  for  the  steerer  to  carry 
it?  A.  Oh,  yes;  in  case  there  are  any  of  the  United  States 
detectives  around  the  depot. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  victim  is  warned  of?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  steerer  gets  to  the  depot  with  the  victim,  does  he 
•seo  the  victim  on  the  cars?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  On  his  way  home?    A.  He  sees  him  right  on  board  the  cars. 

Q.  Does  he  go  any  distance  with  him?  A.  Oh,  no;  the  trains 
start;  very  seldom  they  come  back;  maybe  the  next  day;  they 
may  burst  it  on  the  train,  and  cooie  back  the  next  day. 

Q.  In  case  the  man  finds  out,  o/r  the  victim  finds  out,  the  fraud, 
what  occurs  then?  A.  There  is  a  lookout,  the  tailer;  if  he 
comes  back,  the  lookout  throws  a  scare  into  him  and  makes 
out  he  is  an  officer. 

Q.  The  tailer  does?  A.  Yes;  he  is  generally  big  and  strong 
and  looks  like  an  officer. 

Q.  What  does  he  do  with  the  vfciiin?  A.  And  tells  him  that  he 
is  just  as  bad  as  they  are,  and  puts  himself  more  liable  to  the 
law  than  the  turner  or  the  steerer,  and  that  the  best  thing  he 
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can  do  is  to  get  the  train  and  go  back  home  as  quick  as  "he  can 
go;  and  he  takes  Mm  to  the  depot  and  sends  him  off. 
'  Q.  Do  you  you  know  of  amy  case  where  the  turner  has  brought 
the  victim  to  the  police-station?    A.  There  have  been  cases  of 
that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  occurred  in  those  cases?  A.  Well,  they  throw  a 
scare  into  him  there. 

Q.  The  police  throw  a  scare  into  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases,  within  your  memory,  where  the 
victim  had  been  brought  into  the  station-house  and  where  Hie 
captain  or  the  sergeant  talked  with  him?  A.  I  recollect  one 
case  myself. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that?  A.  I  don't  like  to  comprom  se 
anybody  or  incriminate  anybody. 

Q.  You  can  not  help  that;  it  is  not  compromising  or  inciiin- 
mating;  you  are  simply  telling  the  truth.  A.  It  is  incriminating 
a  friend;  I  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

Q.  You  kniow  that  we  can  not  regard  anything  of  that  kind; 
we  must  have  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and 
theire  is  no  incrimination  so  far  as  you  aire  concerned.  A.  Well, 
I  will  give  you  the  illustration;  but  I  won't  tell  you  where  it 
happened. 

The  Chairman. —  Let  him  give  the  illustration  first. 

Q.  Very  well ;  go  on?  A.  There  was  a  man  that  had  a  friend,  a 
victim;  it  was  done  about  three  weeks  previoas  to  this  mai 
coming  on;  I  went  to  Philadelphia  after  him;  I  brought  him  on; 
it  was  a  Sunday  morning;  I  brought  him  to  a  certain  hotel  here 
in  the  city;  then  I  took  him  from  the  hotel  to  a  saloon  where  he 
was  to  meet  the  goods;  while  there  two  men  came  in,  the  turner 
'and  the  old  gentleman,  the  socalled  old  gentleman,  and  sat 
down;  and  he  said  that  he  didn't  have  the  key  of  the  safe,  but 
he  would  take  his  order;  they  asked  him  how  big  a  deal  he  wras 
going  to  make;  he  said,  "$800;"  he  would  invest  $800;  they 
only  had  $85  in  samples  to  show  him;  the  rest  of  the  bank-roll 
was  locked  up  in  the  safe  and  the  banker  was  downtown  attend- 
ing to  some  fellow  that  got  arrested  in  the  business  and  they 
couldn't  get  the  bank-roll,  so  we  showed  him  $85  in  samples  and 
the  result  was  they  says,  "I  will  take  your  order;  I  will  give  ywa 
$16,000  in  the  goods,  but  I  will  have  to  ship  them  to  you  O.  O.  D., 
and  you  will  leave  $400  deposit;  I  will  give  you  a  receipt  for 
that,  and  when  the  goods  reach  you;  I  will  send  them  by  Adams 
Express,  and  remit  you  thorough  registered  letter  the  receipt^  eo 
that  you  can  take  this  receipt  and  go  to  the  Adams  Express 
Coanip&ny   and   get  the   goods  there;  for  which  you  will  pay 
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C.  O.  D.,  ifoe  balance,  which,  will  be  $400  more;*  so,  he  says,  "1 
will  take  these  samples  here"  —  the  vfc»tim did,  and  he  put 
theni  in  his  coat  packet;  he  says,  "Do  you  want  my  moaiey 
now;"  he  says  to  the  tamer;  the  turner  says,  "Yes;  if  you 
please;  I  will  give  you  a  receipt  for  it;"  he  goes  down  in  his 
pocket  and  he  pulls  a  big  48-ealibre  and  lets  go. 

Q.  Fired?    A.  Yes,  stir;  I  got  the  gun  away  from  him. 

Q.  Didn't  some  one  throw  a  ooaft  in  his  face,  if  I  remember 
right?  A.  No;  I  grabbed  the  gun  myself;  wrenched  it  out,  and 
the  turner  and  the  old  gentleman  rain  out  amid  left  me  alone 
there  with  him;  the  turner  took  the  gun  out  of  my  hand  when 
he  ran  out  and  left  me  alone  there  with  Mm;  I,  thinking  that  he 
was  going  to  pull  another  one  to  give  it  to  me,  picked  up  a 
spittoon  to  defend  myself  with,  and  he  drew  a  big  bowie  knife 
and  slashed  me  across  here.     (Indicating.) 

Q.  Slashed  you  across  the  hand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  marks  there  yet?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  this  man  cut  you  with  a  bowie  knife,  what  took  place? 
A.  He  ran  out  into  the  street,  and  he  saw  the  turner  running 
down  the  street,  and  he  ran  after  him;  the  turner  took  his  over- 
coat off:  and  threw  it  in  the  fellow's  face;  he  was  a  Tennessee 
detective. 

Q.  A  town  marshal?  A.  He  was  a  Tennessee  detective; 
marshal  of  some  town. 

Q.  A  town  marshal  from  Tennessee?  A.  Yes>  sir;  two  officers 
heard  the  rumpus;  saw  them  running  Sunday  morning  and  a  big 
crowd,  and  they  arrested  him;  brought  him  to  a  station-house 
and  turned  out  all  hands;  ail  hands  were  turned  out;  I  was  not 
arrested  though;  I  was  not  brought  there;  the  marshal  was 
arrested  there  and  the  turner,  and  they  both  got  turned  out 

Q.  Turned  out  from,  the  station-house  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  discharged  ?    A  Discharged. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  station-ho use  that  was  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  will  not  ?     A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Tt  was  a  station-house  in  New  York  here  ?  A  Yes,  sir;  if 
joul  want  any  information  about  the  backer  you  can  subpoena 
him. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  this  old  man;  there 
are  some  men  who  play  that  character  in  New  York,  are  there 
not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  that  old  bank  burglar  that  used  to  play  that 
character,  you  remember  his  name,  don't  you;  did  Bill  Vosburgh. 
ever  act  the  man  ?  A.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine;  I  decline  to 
.answer;  that  is  incriminating  the  man. 


Q.  AM  rigM;  I  do  not  want  to  press  you,  because  I  kntfw  the 
situation  and  position  in  which  you  aire;  can  you  give  us  the 
name  of  any  other  man  who  acted  as  an  old  nian  not  long  ago 
here  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  because  you  do  not  want  to  give  the  names;  is  it 
becaiuse  you  decline  to  give  the  names  ?    A.  Walter  Haynes. 

Q.  Was  that  big  Walter  ?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Big  Walter  Haynes  ?    A  Yes,  ^ir. 

Q.  Does  he  act  the  odd  man  now7  ?    A.  No. 

<J.  But  did  up  to  a  little  while  ago  ?  A.  He  is  away  some- 
where; he  is  out  for  himself  now. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  backers;  suppose  you 
give  us  the  name  of  the  principle  backer  of  this  business  in  New 
York  ?    A.  James  McNally. 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  the  next  rival  to  McNally  ?  A.  I 
decline  to  answer  that;  I  will  tell  you  all  about  McNally;  I  will 
tell  yon  everything  you  want  about  him. 

Q.  Yon  won't  give  us  the  name  of  the  principal  rival  in  the 
business  of  McNally  —  his  next  biggest  competitor  ?  A.  Fred- 
erick Hadlick. 

Q.  A  great  deal  of  this  mail  matter  must  go  through  the  post- 
office  ?    A.  All  of  it  goes  through  there. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  and  the  system  to  put  the  letters  ia 
the  various  letter-boxes  ?  A.  Scatter  them  all  around  the  city, 
and  sometimes  put  them  in  in  bulk. 

Q.  And  when  they  are  put  in  bulk  they  are  brought  to  the 
general  post-office  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  from  the  general  post-office  there  is  a  lot  of  mail 
matter  delivered  to  the  men  ?    A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  They  are  not  delivered?  A.  No  letters  come  from  the 
victim 

Q.  Only  telegrams  ?  A.  Only  telegrams;  unless,  if  they  write 
a  letter  they  have  their  own  address;  every  writer  has  his  own 
address;  he  has  a  private  letter-box. 

Q.  Speaking  about  the  victims,  do  you  know  of  any  case  where 
the  victims,  when  they  receive  these  grecgoods'  circulars,  send 
the  circulars  to  the  superintendent  of  police  or  the  postmaster 
here  ?  A.  I  have  heard  of  such  thing*:;  I  have  heard  of  Anthony 
Comstock  getting  a  good  many  of  Ihem. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  case  where  a  police  officer  or 
war&man  went  around  to  the  writer  and  told  him  to  strike  a 
certain  name  off  the  list,  as  he  was  a  squealer  ?  A.  I  did  not 
catch  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  after  some  of  these  men  from  Texas  and 
Mississippi,  etc.,  the  victims  —  sometimes  they  sent  all  the  cir- 
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coJare  Walk  ffiey  received  to  the  superintendent  o3f  police  <w  the 
mayor  ?  A.  There  is  no  doubt;  there  must  be  some  complaints 
like  that;  there  must  be  some  honorable  men  in  the  United 
State*,  where  there  are  10,000  or  15,000  every  day  going  out 

Q.  Ten  or  fifteen  thousand  circulars  go  owit  eyery  day  ?  !AL 
Yes,  sir;  there  must  be  one  honorable  man  in  the  whole  10,000  or 
15,000,  but  I  can  not  swear;  I  never  seen  any  of  them  coming 
back. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  know  of  a  ease  where  a  ward  detec 
tive  ic  this  city  ever  went  to  the  sheerer  or  writer  and  told  him 
Sfco  strike  off  his  list  certain  names,  because  they  had  sent  the 
circulars  to  the  superintendent  of  police?  A.  Ihere  is  no 
doubt  about  that;  they  all  work  under  protection. 

Q.  They  all  work  under  protection;  the  protection  of  who  n? 
rA-  I  never  had  any  intercourse  —  the  steerer  has  never  any 
intercourse  with  the  officers;  the  only  man  that  has  intercourse 
with  anybody  is  the  backer.  \ 

Q.  Isn't  it  part  of  the  system  that  you  all  understand,  all 
iChe  men  in  that  business  —  isn't  it  part  of  the  system  that 
you  work  under  police  protection. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  Object. 

The  Witness.  We  all  work  under  police  protection.  I  will 
swear  to  that. 

The  Chairman. —  The  objection  is  overruled.  We  will  take 
his  answer. 

Mr.  Eansom. —  You  will  take  his  answer? 

fPhe  Chafirman. —  Yea 

*Phe  Witness. —  Because  they  see  me  g'oing  along  with  victims. 
RViwy  don't  they  stop  me  and  arrest  me? 

Q.  That  is,  when  the  police  see  you  going  along  with  a  victim, 
why  do  they  not  stop  you  and  arrest  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Just  get  out  whether  the  police  know  that  he  is  in  that 
Business?    A.  Every  one  of  them  know  it. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  think  the  witness  ought  to  be  asked  to 
testify  from  pergonal  knowledge.  \ 

The  Chairman. —  That  was  the  question,  whether  the  police 
know  him  to  be  in  the  businesss,  and  he  says  every  one  of 
them  know  him.  ' 

M.  Ransom. —  That  is  an  obvious  impossibility,  for  them  all 
to  know  htim. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean?  A.  My  picture  is  up  in  the  Rogues' 
Gallery,  in  the  Central  office!  and  they  pass  me  by  in  the  street 
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and  I  have  a  victim  alongside  of  me,  and  they  bow  and  looS 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  They  bow  to  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  one  at  the  Grand 
Central  depot  the  other  day. 

Q.  Do  they  know  who  your  backer  is?     A.  Tfaey  must  know. 

Q.  Bo  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact?    A.  Certainly.  t 

Q.  Is  it  known  throughout  the  police  circles  who  the  backers 
of  these  various  greengoods  shops  are  ?  A.  That  has  been 
running  for  the  last  20  odd  years;  there  are  men  who  made 
fortunes  in  the  business,  making  from  $50  to  $200,000. 

)    By  Senator  Bradley; 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  policeman  that  saw  yon  steering  a 
man  up  at  the  Grand  Central  depot;  do  you  know  that  policeman 
or  detective;  do  you  know  hie  name?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Won't  you  give  his  name  to  the  committee  ?    A.  He  saw 
me;  I  can  not  say  whether  he  saw  me  with  a  victim  or  not, 
but  he  spoke  to  me  afterward,  and  he  told  me  that  I  should 
have  to  keep  away  from  around  therew 
I 
!    By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Wasn't  that  Detective  Sogers?  A.  It  was  a  detective  from 
the  Central  office. 

Q.  Wasn't  Rogers  his  name;  yen  might  as  well  tell  the  whole 
thing? 

Senator  Bradley. —  Make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  George. 

The  Witnesis. —  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  get  back  to  the  baokers;  you  have  given  us  the 
name  of  McNally  and  Ha3IIck;  let  me  ask  you,  isn't  it  a  well- 
understood  thing  aimoing  the  greemgaods  men  that  they  have 
a  representative  in  the  post-office?  A.  Well,  the  mail  goes 
through  all  right 

Q.  Isn't  it  known,  isn't  it  part  of  the  system?  A.  I  can  not 
swear  to  that;  I  never  saw  this  man,  but  no  doubt  there  is 
somebody;  they  have  got  rights  there,  - 

'    By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Without  mentioning  the  name—  A,  I  can  not  swear  to 
Stat 

Q.  But,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  person  in  that 
office,  in  the  post-office,  is  it  considered  by  those  who  are  in  the 
business  that  you  speak  of,  as  part  of  the  general  system  of  rhat 
business,  that  they  have  their  representative  in  the  post-office? 
A.  A  representative? 
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Q.  X  man  to  look  out  for  their  interests  in  tfie  post-oMce  and 
see  that  their  mail  reaches  them?  A.  I  can  not  swear  1x>  that; 
I  couldn't  swear  to  that  j*ositivelyj  I  have  no  dorcbt  there  is 
somebody. 

By  Mr.  GoflV 

Q.  Hasn't  Hadlick  a  brother  in  the  pfcxsf-office?  rA'.  I  believe 
he  has;  I  have  heard  he  has. 

Q.  J&n't  it  a  well  known  thing  and  recognized  among  the  green- 
goods  men,  that  Hadlfck  got  his  brother  appointed  in  the  post- 
office  through  Mike  Ryan,  a  leader  in  Tammany  Hall?  A.  For 
the  past  15  months  I  have  been  confined  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison,  and  Hadliek's  brother,  if  he  is  in  the  post-office,  must 
have  got  there  since  I  was  in  State  prison;  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Mr.  Gtaff,  do  you  know  that  Make  Ryan  is 
a  leader  in  Tammany  Hall?  A.  I  do  not  recognize  amy  such 
name  as  that  of  a  leader  in  Tammany  Hall. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  your  observai&on  is  correct  there,  Senator. 

The  Chairman. —  The  Senator  said  yesterday  that  he  didn't 
belong  to  Tammany  Hall. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Tgo;  but  I  said  that  I  did  belong  to  Tam- 
many Hall. 

Mr.  Golf. —  I  will  modify  that,  Senator.  I  will  say  a  man  of 
influence. 

Senator  Oantoa\ — I  hope  you  are  not  governed  by  any  political 
prejudice,  Mr.  Goff,  in  making  such  an  assertion. 

The  Chairman. —  We  are  governed  by  no  prejudice.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  the  members  of  this  committee  are  more  amnions 
to  get  abuses  which  may  exist  among  members  of  their  own 
party  than  against  anybody  else.  I  must  stay  that  until  the 
present  time  the  committee  has  been  dealing  more  largely  with 
men  belonging  to  their  own  party  than  with  any  others. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  have  no  desire,  as  my  fellow  members  on 
this  committee  will  recognize,  to  shield  any  man  in  Tammany 
Hall,  either  in  the  police  deparrtment  or  outside  of  it,  who  has 
been  guilty  of  any  fraud,  corruption  or  blackmail.  You  have 
referred  to  Michael  Ryan,  as  a  leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  Of  course,  iif  you  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  it,  that  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  Gaff. —  I  think  your  observation  is  justified  with  regard 
to  the  word  "leader."  I  may  not  have  used  the  proper  word 
there. 
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Senator  Cantor. —  But  you  don't  know  whether  he  belongs  to 
Tammany  Hall  or  not 

The  Chairman. —  If  you  will  just  name  who  the  individual  is, 
I  think  we  can  trace  his  affiliations  afterwards. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  may  not  have  used  the  most  felicitous  phrase. 

Senator  Cantor. —  But  it  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  phrase. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mike  Ryan?  A.  I  have  heard  of  hi<u; 
yes,  sir.     % 

Q.  Is  he  connected  with  the  greengoods  business  in  any  way? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  heair  of  this  Mike  Ryan  being  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  position  foir  Hadliek  in  the  post-office?  A. 
They  arc*  very  good  friends. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  further?  A.  They  are  very  good  friends. 
but  I  can  not  swear  whether  he  got  any  position  for  this  man  or 
not;  I  was  not  there  to  see  it;  all  I  can  say  is  they  are  very 
good  friends ;  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  friends. 

Q.  Was  it  not  spoken  of  among  the  greengoods  men,  turners 
and  ringers,  steerens  and  tailers  that  they  had  a  man  in  the  post- 
office  tc  look  after  their  interests?     A.  I  have  heard  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Hadliek's  first  name,  the  man  that  is  in  the 
post-office?    A.  I  believe  it  is  Charles. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  did  not  understand  the  witness  to  say  that  he 
knew  that  he  was  there. 

Senator  Cantor. —  He  said  he  .understood  he  was  there. 

The  Chairman. —  He  has  even  given  his  first  name  now. 

Mr,  Ransom. —  He  is  assuming  that  he  is  there;  I  am  only 
asking  for  information. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  is  there?  A.  I  heard  that  he  was 
them 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  there?  A.  I  have  never  seen  him 
theme. 

«J:  You  have  heard  that  a  man  by  the  najme  of  Charles  Had- 
liek is  in  the  employ  of  the  post-office?  A,  And  a  brother  of 
Fred.  Hadliek. 

Q.  A  brother  of  this  backer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff  ' 

Q.  Would  you  know  Charles  Hadliek  if  you  saw  him?  A.  I 
never  saw  him  in  my  life. 

Q.  Would  you  know  Ms  brother?    A.  I  know  him;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  work  for  him?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir; 
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Q.  Are  he  and  McNally  the  principal  backers  of  the  green- 
goods  in  this  city?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  if  it  is  not  a  well-understood  thing  among  the  men 
working  in  that  business  that  some  one  in  the  telegraph  oobu- 
pany  looks  after  their  interests?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  That  is  a  part  of  the  general  system?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  parties  in  the  telegraph  company  that 
look  after  their  interests?  A.  Every  writer  gets  his  own  tele- 
graph ofperator  to  look  after  his  own  interests. 

Q.  Every  writer  gets  his  own  telegraph  operator?  A.  Gets 
him  right 

Q.  You  siay,  "  Gets  him  right?  "    A.  Pays  him* 

Q»  Pays  him?    A.  For  every  "  come- on." 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  for  every  answer  from  a  man  who  proposes 
to  come  on  here,  the  telegraph  operator  gets  his  divvy?  A.  Yes, 
sir, 

By  Mr.  GofiP. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  a  man  at  the  central  office;  the 
hea4  office  at  Broadway  and  Dey  street;  the  Western  Union 
office,  that  is  supposed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  green- 
good's  men?  A.  I  have  heard  so;  but  I  have  never  had  any 
intercourse  with  him  myself;  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  That  is,  heard  it  spoken  of?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that 
he  is,  but  I  have  heard  so;  you  wiill  have  to  go  to  the  backers  for 
that  information. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  backers  besides  the  two  that  you  have 
mentioned,  McNally  and  Hadlick?  A.  That  is  all  I  know  of 
that  I  can  swear  to. 

Q.  Are  there  not  men  in  this  city,  small  backers?  A.  Men  all 
over  the  United  States;  traveling  on  the  roads;  one  got  arrested 
in  Ban  Francisco,  California,  the  other  day;  three  weeks  ago; 
they  are  all  over  the  United  States. 

Q.  These  men  do  busimess  on  their  own  account?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  McNally,  for  instance,  has  he  got  place®  In  more  than 
one  precinct  in  New  York?  A.  Well,  I  have  known  him  to  be 
all  over  the  city;  he  is  down  here  at  the  corner  oi  Elizabeth 
and  Broome  streets;  he  has  been  over,  to  Farley's 
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Q.  Ex- Alderman  Farley's?    A.  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  That  is  in  Grand  street,  isn't  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  bias  been 
oyer  to  Jersey  Oity;  be  has  bean  in  Hoboikan. 

Q.  When  yon  first  knew  MeNally,  what  wajs  he?  A-  He  lived 
off  the  shame  of  a  woman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  her  name?  A.  I  don't  know  her  name;  but 
she  used  to  keep  a  restaurant  <?n  Sixth  avenue. 

Q.  If  I  mentioned  her  name,  would  you  know  it?  A.  No;  I 
wouldn't  name;  I  am  speaking  of  18  years  ago;  way  back. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  Lou  Applegate,  do  you?  A.  No;  she  is 
merely  a  mistress  of  his;  he  is  the  sucker  for  her:  that  is  the 
only  explanation  that  I  can  give,  in  the  slang  phrase;  I  am  not 
educated. 

Q.  When  you  first  knew  MeNally,  18  years  ago,  he  lived  in  this 
relation,  you  say;  did  he  do  anything  at  all  for  his  living?  A. 
Only  living  off  the  shiaime  of  a  woman;  he  had  several  girls. 

Q.  Living  off  the  shame  of  the  girls?    A.  Prostitutes. 

Q.  Where  did  he  hang  out  in  New  York?  A.  Sixth  avenue  and 
Twenty-ninth  street;  around  FarrelPs  corner;  it  is  on  Sixth 
avenue;  it  is  on  the  southwest  corner;  I  am  not  sure  whether  it 
is  Twenty-ninth  or  Twenty-eight  street 

Q.  That  m  Twenty-ninth  street?  A.  It  is  the  southwest  cor- 
ner; I  don't  know  whether  it  is  Twenty-ninth  or  Twenty-eighth 
street 

Q.  It  is  Twenty-ninth  street?    A.  It  is  Twenty-ninth,  I  think. 

Q.  When  did  he  first  go  into  this  greengoods  business?  A. 
About  1886,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  for  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  got  shot 
I  was  working  for  him. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  shot?  A.  I  got  shot  through  the  eye  in 
Poughkeerpsie. 

Q.  Your  eye  was  shot?    A.  Shot  right  out 

Q.  Do  you  carry  the  ball  yet  in  your  head?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q   You  got  shot  by  some  victim,  did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?    A.  That  was  February  11,  1892. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  shot?  A.  At  the  New  York  Hotel,  in  the 
city  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Q.  You  were  working  for  MeNally  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  MeNally  a  great  deal  of  money  invested  in  this  green 
goods  business?    A.  He  is  worth  from  f  75,000  to  $100,000, 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  he  haw<*  that  money  in  the  business,  or 
is  he  worth  that  money?  A.  He  is  worth  probably  that  in  real 
estate  and  personal  property;  he  is  worth  about  that,  so  I  hear; 
every  one  says  so;  lie  has  got  a  deposit  right  there  in  the  Garfield 
Safe  Deposit  Company. 
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Q.  Twenty-third  street  and  Sixth  avenue?    A.  Yes,  sir., 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  has  got  to  keep  a  large  deposit  on 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  showing  up?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  always 
got  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Always  ready  to  shiow  up  to  the  victim?  A.  Yes,  sir;  rigbt 
in  his  possession. 

Q.  Genuine  money?    A.  Yes,  mv. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  first  started?  A.  He  first  started  in 
Farrell's  corner  of  Sixth  avenue,  wherever  that  street  is. 

Q.  This  one  you  told  us  about?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  other  places  besides  FarrelPs  corner?  A.  He 
had  down  at  Elizabeth  street  and  Broome;  th?en  he  had  over  in 
Hoboken  and  Jersey  City;  on  Tenth  street,  Jersey  City,  Tenth 
and  Court. 

Q.  Didn't  he  ever  have  a  place  in  Greenpoint?  A.  I  was  away 
then,  when  he  had  that  place. 

Q.  You  were  in  prison  then?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  But  he  did  have  a  place  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  he  did 
while  I  was  up  there. 

Q,  Isn't  there  a  place  down  here  in  Albany  street,  19  Albany,  I 
think,  is  the  number?    A.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  has  that;  is  it  Hadlick  or  MclSTally?  A.  I  understand 
Hadlick  has  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  arrangements  between  the  police  and 
Hadlick  or  McNally  that  no  one  else  will  be  allowed  to  work  in 
the  precinct  with  their  men?  A.  As  long  as  I  have  been  work 
ing  for  them,  I  have  never  seen  anybody  else  around  there;  I 
have  heard  of  them  being  chased  away;  I  have  seen  this  Hadlick 
put  up  a  job  on  another  fellow  to  have  him  shot  and  the  bank 
roll  taken  away  from  him,  that  was  working  ^n  the  quiet;  what  i« 
called  stealing  the  guys;  he  put  up  a  job  on  a  man  — I  don  I 
want  to  mention  his  name,  because  I  might  incriminate  him;  he 
is  a  good  fellow  and,  of  course,  he  has  got  to  make  a  living;  he 
rigged  up  a  fellow  as  a  guy,  and  I  saved  him  from  losing  his  bank 
roll;  that  was  done  at  a  certain  hotel* 

Q.  You  saved  him  from  losing  his  bank-roll?  A.  I  saved  him 
from  losing  his  life  and  losing  his  bank-roll;  they  put  up  a  job 
to  murder  the  man;  what  they  call  stealing  a  guy  — for  instance 
I  take  a  man;  I  rig  him  up;  I  say,  "Do  you  want  to  make  $5,000 
or  f  10,000?"  "Yes,  sir;"  well,  you  go  up  to  a  hotel-room,  and  3 
will  touch  the  wires  to  a  party  band,  bring  him  there  with  his 
bank-roll,  and  you  play  guy;  when  he  comes  in  and  shows  his 
goods,  take  your  gun,  stick  him  up  and  take  his  money  away  from 
him;  if  he  goes  to  make  a  kick,  shoot  him ;  he  can  not  do  that  much; 
the  law  will  protect  you;  see  how  Tony  Martin  goft  killed  there  in 
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Brooklyn;  them  men  got  out;  it  was  cold-blooded  murder;  will- 
ful, deliberate,  premeditated  murder;  fixed  up;  my  case  was  fixed 
up  there  in  Poughkeepsie;  tlie  man  sneaked  up  behind  me  in  cold 
blood  and  shot  me,  and  &ent  me  to  State  prison  for  three  year* 
and  two  months." 

Q.  And  got  money  away  from  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  every  dollar  I 
had  in  the  world,  about  $365, 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Well,  you  saved  this  man  down  here  froim  meeting  a  similar 
fate  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  from  Hadliek.  

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say,  do  you,  that  the  police  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  fixing  up  this  game  on  this  man  you  speak  of  ? 
A.  On  Martin  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Well,  they  must  have  had  something  to  do  to 
turn  those  two  cold-blooded  murderers  out  free;  they  are  out  in 
the  street  now,  free. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  oai  your  part;  this  job  that 
you  speak  of,  where  you  saved  a  man  9    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  you  saved  a  man  from  being  killed —    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I>id  the  police  have  anything  to  do  with  putting  that  job  up 
on  that  man  ?  A.  It  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  they  would 
allow  a  man  like  Hadliek  to  live  and  run  around  that  precinct 
there  with  impunity,  knowing  what  he  is>  and  knowing  that  he 
is  a  thief  and  crook,  from  way  back. 

Q.  And  chasing  everybody  out  of  the  precinct  that  otherwise 
does  the  same  business;  that  is  what  you  mean  ?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Senator  Oantor. —  Did  you  say  who  put  up  this  job  ? 

Senator  Bradley. —  Hadliek. 

A.  I  was  put  out,  myself. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  were  put  at  this  afterward,  to  hunt  this  man  down  ? 
A.  I  was  put  out  of  the  precinct;  I  wais  told  to  keep  away  from 
down  there. 

Q.  From  the  precinct?  A.  One  of  the  greemgoods  mem  came 
to  me  and  he  said,  "  Oeorge,  I  can  not  go  into  details;  I  am  sorry; 
I  will  do  anything  for  you;  I  don't  like  to  stop  any  man  from 
making  his  living,  his  bread  and  butter,  but  I  was  told  by  a 
party  that  I  can  not  explain,  for  you  to  keep  away  from  tkia 
pjrecinct;  if  they  catch  you  down  here  they  are  going  to  run  you 
-    P  206 
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in;  that  fa  all,  and  I  can  not  tell  yon  the  wSy  op  wherefore;"  fiVa 
weeks  ago. 
Q.  Bnt  they  didnt  run  Hadlick  in,  did  they  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  plaoes  McNally  has  now  In, New 
York  f  A.  I  have  been  trying  to  locate  it  for  the  last  three 
months,  he  has  had  a  place  on  the  corner  of  Twentieth  street, 
the  Knickerbocker,  Twentieth  street  and  Eleventh  avenue,  and  I 
heard  he  had  another  pla*ce  there  around  Sixteenth  street,  be- 
tween Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  have  a  plaice  up  at  Washington  Heights  ?  A* 
I  don't  know  where  WashingtOTi  Heights  is. 

Q.  Way  up  in  Harlem;  way  up  on  the  west  side  in  Harlem  ? 
A.  H?  had  a  place  up  in  One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  street 
some  years  ago;  about  1891  he  had  a  place  way  up  there  in  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  street 

Q.  Has  he  amy  other  business,  or  does  he  prebend  to  be  in  amy 
other  business  ?  A.  That  is  the  only  business  I  ever  heard  of; 
he  is  a  so-called  pimp,  living  off  the  shame  of  a  woman,  and  the 
green  goods  business;  aind  he  was  interested  with  that  woman 
in:  the  restaurant;  he  sold  that  out,  and  that  is  wheile  he  got 
his  bank-roll  from;  he  got  all  her  property  in  Mis  name,  signed 
over  to  him,  the  restaurant  and  her  money;  kicked  her  out,  and 
started  in  the  greengoods  'business. 

Q.  Is  there  a  man  in  the  green  goods  business  by  the  name 
o*f  Sanders  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  any  place  in  New  York  ?  A.  He  is  with  McNally; 
he  is  one  of  the  writers  for  McNally;  that  is  the  name  he  goes 
by,  Doll  Sanders,  Sheeny  Doll. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Barney  McGruire  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  for  Barney  McGuire  ?  A  Yes;  years 
ago. 

0.  Is  Barney  in  the  business  now  ?     A  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  retired  ?     A.  Ye&,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  for  EcL  Palmerly  ?  A  J  decline  to 
answer  it;  that  is  my  friend. 

Q.  Palmerly  is  in  Europe  now,  so  you  need  not  be  afraid.  A 
It  will  come  out  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  But  that  can  not  hurt  him  in  Euro»pe? 

The  Chairman. —  No  remark  that  you  may  make  can  IfnrB 
him     The  que  sticn  is  whether  you  worked  for  him. 

£he  Witness, —  I  worked  for  him. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 


Q.  He  goes  by  the  name  of  PalinerSy  Jones  sometimes,  doesn't 
lie?  A.  Falmerly  is  the  only  name  that  I  know  him  by;  he 
went  to  Europe  a  few  weeks  ago.  ( 

Q   lie  went  to  Europe  a  few  weeks  ago?    A.  I  heard  so. 

Q.  He  i&  in  that  business,  is  he  not,  now?  A.  He  has  retired 
long  ago,  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Doesn't  he  back  the  business?  A..  No;  he  don't  back  it 
or  anything;  he  is  entirely  disinterested  in  the  business,  in 
the  greengoods  business. 

Q  Do  you  know  if  he  backs  the  poilicy  business?  A.  I  don't 
know  axy thing  abont  the  policy  business. 

Q.  You  only  have  the  greengoods  business?  A.  Greengoods 
btifciuess. 

(}.  Do  you  know  where  the  firat  precinct  is  down  here?  A. 
Down  at  the  Battery.  ? 

Q.  And  including  Oortlandt  Street  ferry  and  Liberty  Street 
ferry  and  all  thoee  ferries?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  good  place  for  a  gretagoods  man  down 
there,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  considered  the  best  precinct  in.  the  city  for  the 
greengoods  business,  is  it  not?  A.  Well,  it  is  to  pick  up  a 
guy  once  in  a  while;  the  best  place  to  pick  him  up,  to  steal 
hiui;  but  any  precinct  is  good  enough  if  they  are  wi-ling  to 
come  on  and  do  business;  that  place  down  there  is  quite  handy  — 
coming  from  the  depot;  but  some  man  has  to  come  by  {Forty- 
second.  Street  depot,  and  it  is  a  big  ride  through  the  city  down 
there;  any  place  near  a  depot  is  goad  ground. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  first  precinct  down  here;  don't  you  know 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  steering  and  picking  up  guys  down 
here  in  the  first  precinct?  A.  Well,  I  can  candidly  say  that 
those  that  are  stealing  guys  are  doing  at  the  risk  of  badng 
arrested;  they  can  not  work  with  protectioB. 

OBy  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Those  are  not  protected?    A.  No2  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  The  fellows  that  steal  the  guys  are  not  protected?  5£ 
Working  on  their  own  hook. 

The  Chairman. —  He  says  it  is  dangerous  to  do  that,  because 
they  are  not  protected. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  that  it  is  only  those  who  have  perma- 
nent places  of  business,  those  that  have  a  regular  layout  in 
the  way  of  a  store,  and  that  sort  of  th^ng  that  get  proteotiom? 
[A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  The  men  who  have  got  the  bag  backer,  they  have  protec- 
tion?   A.  Yres,  sir;  like  McNalty.  \ 

Q.  When  I  said  the  First  precinct  I  was  in  error;  I  meant 
the  precinct  where  the  Church  Street  police  station  is;  do  you 
know  that  precinct?  A.  I  know  where  it  is;  yes,  sir;  that  is 
where  Hadlick  is. 

Q.  That  is  Hadlick's  ground  down  there?    A.  Yes,  sdr. 

Q.  Cain  you  tell  this  committee  now  if  there  are  a  number 
of  places  in  the  precinct  now  where  this  business  is  done, 
where  the  ringing  is  done,  the  turning  is  done?  A.  I  heard 
the  other  day  they  are  closed  up.  \ 

Q.  They  are  all  closed  up;  but  they  were  not  closed  up  a 
little  while  ago;  they  were  in  full  blast  a  month  ago,  were 
they  not;  they  were  doing  brslness  a  month  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  bear  that  they  were  only  closed  up  on  account 
of  thiis  Senate  committee  being  here?  A.  I  heard  of  them  being 
closed  up;  I  don't  know  the  why  or  the  wherefore;  I  just 
heard  that  they  were  closed  up.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  place  at  100  Wall  street,  near  the 
ferry,  down  near  Wall  Street  ferry;  do  you  know  where  that 
is?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  where  it  is,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  place 
down  there. 

Q.  It  was  called  Coenties  Slip?  A.  I  never  worked  down  that 
way;  there  might  be  somebody  down  there  working  on  the  quiet. 

Q.  By  the  way,  do  you  remember  Eugene  Marvin,  the  printer? 
Ik.  I  recollect  him  getting  arrested  for  printing  some  time  ago. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  that  did  all  the  printing  for  the  greengoods 
men;  was  he  not?  A.  That  I  can  not  swear  to;  I  never  had  any 
access  to  him;  I  was  simply  a  steerer;  the  steerer  don't  get 
any  of  that  information;  that  is  between  the  writer  and  the 
backer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fill  any  other  capacity  to  a  steerer?  A.  That 
is  all. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  capacity  that  you  filled?    A.  That  is  all. 
Q.  Is  the  steerer  brought  into  contact  with  the  backer;  does 
he  meet  the  backer?    A.  Only  when  he  gets  his  money;  when  he 
gets  his  percentage. 
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Q.  Who  was  the  last  backer  that  you  worked  for  in  New  York? 
!A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  I  worked  with,  any  pad*ticular  party 
lately  since  I  came  home,  but  the  last  backer  I  worked  for 
under  protection  was  McNally. 

Q.  When  you  say  protection,  do  you  mean  police  protection? 
!A  He  guaranteed  me  protection  —  McNally. 

Q.  Protection  from  whom,  or  by  whom?  A.  He  didn't  tell  me 
the  who  or  the  why  or  the  wherefore;  he  said  he  guaranteed  me 
protection.  '  . 

Q.  What  is  the  understanding?  A*  Well,  the  understanding 
is  that  I  don't  get  into  any  trouble. 

Q.  That  you  wouldn't  get  arrested?    A.  Dent  get  arrested. 

Q.  In  your  agreement  with  McNally,  when  you  were  working 
for  him,  when  hie  said  he  guaranteed  pfrobectton,  you  understood 
by  that  that  the  police  would  not  interfere  with  you?  A.  Yes; 
that  I  could  walk  along  with  impunity. 

Q.  Did  you  walk  along?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  well  known  to  the  detectives  and  policemen  as 
being  engaged  in  the    ^greengoods  business?    A.  Yes>  sair. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  to  the  Senators  here  that  the 
police  have  seen  you  sometimes  with  victims  in  tow,  that  you 
had  victims  with,  you?  A.  Well,  they  must  have  seem  me;  tbey 
passed  me  by.  —  _-^..~     < 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  say  they  nodded  to  you?  X.  If  I  passe*!  by  any  of 
them  and  tried  to  pick  a  'pocket  they  would  see  me  pretty  quick, 
but  it  seemis  that  when  I  passed  by  them  with  a  victim  tihey 
never  saw  me.  ■  —   .*         » 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  So  that  it  appears  1Ms  way;  that  you  were  never  arrested 
for  the  greengoods  business?    A.  No;  only  when  I  got  shot 

Q.  But  you  were  never  arrested  for  being  a  steerer  or  for  the 
greengoods  frauds^  but  you  were  arrested  everytime  that  you 
attempted  to  pick  a  poeket?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bo  that  if  you  went  along  iin  the  greengoods  business  you 
were  not  molested;  you  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  police? 
&,  I  run  nine  years  in  it 

Q.  And  every  time  thiat  you  attempted  to  pick  a  pocket,  you 
were  promptly  arrested  and  sent  to  prison?  A.  I  ran  a  little 
over  four  years  one  time,  but  I  was  away  out  on  the  road. 

Q.  In  thle  greengoods  business?    A.  No;  picJritog  pocket* 
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Q.  Around  the  ferries  and  at  the  Grand  Central  depot,  I  will 
take  it  now;  do  yon  know  a  detective  ait  tike  Grand  Central 
depot,  by  the  name  of  McMahon  or  McManus,  or  some  such 
name?    A.  I  know  of  him;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  lie  know  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  see  you  in  company  with  a  victim?  A.  That 
I  couldn't  swear  to,  because  the  sheerer  coming  through  a  depot 
with  a  victim  is  never  alongside  of  him;  the  victim  always  fol- 
lows him,  about  five  feet  behind  him.. 

Q.  Following  the  steerer  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  this  detective  ever  seen  you  when  you  were  steering 
sotmebodiy  ?  A.  Yes,,  sir;  but  I  can  not  swear  whether  he  posi- 
tively knew  that  I  was  steering  this  man;  but  he  saw  me. 

Q.  He  saw  you  when  you  were,  in  f  aet,  steering  a  maai  ?  A. 
(Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  never  interfered  with  you  ?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  He  has  seen  you  more  than  owce  ?  A.  Yes;  seen  me  four 
or  five  times  a  week. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Senators  the  biggest  day's  business  you 
ever  did  ?    A.  As  a  steerer  ? 

Q.  As  a  steerer  ?    A.  I  got  $600. 

Q.  Six  hundred  dollars;  5  per  cent.  ?  A.  Five  per  cent,  and 
what  I  would  get  off  the  guy  afterward;  after  he  does  business 
I  shake  him  down. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  your  5  per  cent,  amounted  to 
$600  *  A.  I  never  got  as  high  as  that  in  one  day's  business  — 
just  the  percentage. 

Q.  Give  us  just  the  percentage  ?    A.  I  had  $125  in  a  day. 

Q.  That  is  the  aggregate  of  your  5  per  cent  ?  A.  Five  per 
cent 

Q.  Where  did  the  other  amount  come  from  that  made  up  the 
$600  ?  A.  After  a  guy  does  business,  after  he  has  given  up  — 
say  he  takes  a  $300  deal  —  sometimes  they  are  under  cover;  they 
have  $300  or  $400  left  in  their  pocket;  they  are  very  timid;  they 
imagine  all  sorts  of  things;  they  keep  under  cover;  they  only, 
flash  $300;  then,  after  they  get  through  with  that,  I  take  them 
in  hand,  and  I  throw  a  scare  in  them;  "Well,  now,  I  have  seen 
you  through  all  right,  and  here  is  your  train,  and  my  fee  is  $150;" 
so,  if  he  is  fool  enough  to  give  it  up,  I  take  it 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  You  take  all  you  can  get  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  And  this  case  you  spoke  of,  you  got  $500  additional  from 
him  ?    A.  I  got  about  $200  off  one,  and  $175  off  another. 
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Q,  You  would  take  more  than  one  in  one  day  ?  A.  Ye%  sir; 
half  a  dozen. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the'  Senators  the  average  amount  of  business 
that  McNaily  did  while  you  were  with  Mm  ?  A.  Be  has  had 
the  cream  of  the  business;  he  has  had  on  an  average,  to  my 
knowledge,  about  $8,000  worth  of  game  in  one  day. 

Q.  Made  $ 8,000  in  one  day  ?    A.  One  day;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Off  these  victims  that  were  brought  ?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  he  had  employed  ?  A.  Well, 
MeJSally  had  about  a  dozen  men  employed,  at  25  per  cent- — 
writers. 

Q.  A  dozen  writers  ?    A  Ye®,  sir. 

Q.  In  different  parts  of  the  city  ?  A.  No;  he  had  them  all 
over  in  Jersey;  he  had  a  shop  over  m  Jersey;  he  had  a  dozen 
men  employed  over  there. on  Fifth  street  in  a  basement;  the 
shop  was  in  a  basement;  they  called  it  the  synagogue;  he  had 
Sig  Hess;  he  was  called  the  rabbi,  and  he  had  all  those  Sis#h 
avenue  pimps  that  formerly  lived  off  the  shame  of  prostitutes 
up  there;  he  picked  them  all  up  from  Sixth  avenue,  and  put 
them  to  work  for  25  per  cent  in  the  synagogue. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  he  that  worked  in  New  York,  do  you 
know  ?  A.  Well,  then  he  had  50  per  cent,  men,  that  put  out 
their  own  money;  these  men  he  backed  for  their  labor,  these 
over  at  the  synagogue;  he  backed  them  for  their  labor;  put  up 
the  money  for  them,  for  the  stamps,  and  gave  them  25  per  cent, 
of  every  guy  that  they  would  bring  on;  working  on  speculation, 

Q.  That  was  a  speculation?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Those  men  that  put  up  their  money  and  were  baefced  by 
McNally  they  got  25  per  cent,?    A.  Fifty  per  cent. 

Q.  Gould  yon  tell  the  Senators  aibout  how  many  men  all  over 
McNally  had  working  for  him  iin  the  greengoods  business  at 
one  time,  take  the  writers  and  the  steepens  and  the  turnera  and 
the  ringers  and  the  tailers,  and  the  old  men,  altogether;  how 
many?  A.  I  couldn't  give  you  the  exact  number  of  tihem;  it 
would  take  some  time  to  figure  that  uipt 

By  the  OhairmasK 

Q.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  Goff.—  Let  him  figure  tb&t  up,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman. 

A  About  35. 

By  Mr.   Goff: 
Q.  I  understood  you  that  you  got  5  per  cent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  not  10  par  cent  to  go  to  the  gteerer  altogether? 
A.  Well,  we  were  entitled  by  rights  to  10  per  cent,  but  5  per  cent 
was  held  back  on  us. 

Q.  "What  was  the  5  per  cent,  held  back  on  you  for?  A!.  They 
say  for  protection. 

Q.  That  5  per  cent  was  held  back  by  the  backer,  by  MeNally? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Op  any  other  mam  that  you  were  working  fbr?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  First  you  were  entitled  to  10  per  cent?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  5  per  cent  was  kept  back  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for 
protection;  is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  by  thiat  protection  you  understood  it  was  for  police 
protection?  A.  What  I  understood  was  I  could  go  along  with 
impunity;  I  don't  say  police  particularly;  I  say  I  could  go  aloaig 
with,  impunity. 

Q.  And  not  be  interefered  with?    A  Yes,  sdr. 

Q.  Or  molested  or  arrested?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  railroad  conductor  up  on  the  New  York 
Ceated  interested  in  the  business,  too?    A,  New  York  Central? 

Q.  Yes. 

Senator  Bradley. —  The  Hudson  River  road? 

A  Yes;  but  he  is  dead;  all  I  know  is  tihat  he  was  a  wise,  fly 
fellow,  and  knew  what  was  what;  he  always  minded  his  own 
business;  I  don't  kniow  whether  he  was  made  right  by  financial 
means;  all  I  know  is,  that  he  was  a  wise  man. 

Q.  I  didn't  know  that  he  was  dead,  or  I  wouldn't  have  asked  for 
his  name;  I  will  take  the  ferries  down  here;  don;t  gome  of  the 
men  around  the  ferries  know  the  business  that  you  aa*d  the  other 
men  are  engaged  in?  A.  Certainly;  all  of  them  do;  all  the  cab- 
men; VLey  are  looking  for  themselves. 

Q.  They  are  looking  for  the  guys  themselves;  they  like  to  do 
a  little  business  on  their  own  account,  is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  caibmen  are  allowed  to  stand  around  the  ferries 
there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  ferry  hands;  do  they  know  anything  about 
it,  or  are  they  raised  up  with  them  in  any  way?  A.  They  know 
enough  to  knock  a  guy  if  they  get  a  chance. 

Q.  Knock  a  guy  if  they  get  a  chance?  A.  Knock  him  so  that 
you  can  not  get  him. 

Q.  They  will  notify  the  guy?    A.  They  will  notify  him. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  That  is,  that  the  ferryman  will  caution  him  against  you  «*r 
the  other  mien  working?    A.  Yes,,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  ferrymen  are  not  engaged  with  you  in  steering 
the  guy  or  taking  hold?    A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Uxe  Chiadnnan;: 

Q.  They  will  try  and  protect  tike  guy?  A.  TEtey,  will  pjtfiteati 
him.  ""    '      v  "-■-■ 

Q.  Against  you?    A.  Yes,  sSft,^ 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Take  the  police  that  aire  stationed  at  these  ferries;  do  tjhey 
know  you;  know  the  men  that  are  working  at  these  ferries?  A* 
They  never  showed  any  recognition  of  me. 

Q.  But  you  were  never  molested  by  them?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  other  steerers  engaged  in  that 
business  that  were  ever  interfered  with  by  the  police  at  the 
ferries?    A.  I  never  saw  any  of  them  get  into  trouble. 

Q  So  far  as  what  you  call  protection  is  concerned,  cfe>  you 
know  of  other  cities,  in  your  business,  where  protection  was  guar- 
anteed to  you?  A.  Never;  no  other  cdty ;  anybody  that  works  in 
any  other  city,  works  on  the  quiet;  he  can  not  work  with 
impunity;  no  other  city  in  the  United  Statest 

Q,  Only  New  York?    A.  Yes>   sin. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  I 

Q.  Not  even  in  Brooklyn?    A.  That  belongs  to  New  YorBL 

Q.  No;  Brooklyn  dont  belong  to  New  York?    A.  Well,  I  have 

heard  of  them  working  over  there,  but  I  couluWt  say  whfcth&r 

they  were  working  under  protection  or  not;  that  is  where  Martin 

got  shot 
Q.  You  were  never  guaranteed  aay  protection  there^  were  you? 

A.  No,  sm 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  never  worked  in  Brooklyn?    A.  No,  dr. 

Q.  New  York  is  the  headquarters,  is  it  not,  the  central  place? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  understand  that  New  York  is  the  only  city  in  the 
Union,  so  far  as  you  know — ?  A.  That  I  can  go  along  with 
impunity  in. 

Q.  That  you  can  go  along  in  safely?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

xi*  Did  I  understand  the  witness  to  say  that  New  York  city  was 
the  only  city  in  the  country  in  which  immunity  from  arrest  waa 
to  be  had?    A.  Yes,  sir* 
L.  207 
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Senator  Saxton. —  In  which  he  ec^Jd  go  along  without  being 
Interfered  with. 

By  Senator  Saxto«nr:. 

Q.  Do  you  means  by  thiat,  that  you  are  ktaown  in  all  the  ei  tiles 
of  the  country?  A.  I  have  been  sent  away,  after  them,  and 
I  would  have  to  be  very  careful;  I  would  be  sent  after  a  victim 
after  a  messenger. 

Q.  You  mean  that  in  any  other  city  of  the  country  you  are  so 
well  known  that  you  wiould  be  likely  to  be  interfered  with,  except 
New  York  city?  A.  I  never  was  interfered  with;  in  New  York 
city,  but  in  another  city  I  have. 

By  Mr.  Ooff: 

Q.  Would  you  tell  us  wh£re  McNaJIy  lives?  A.  I  understamd 
that  he  built  a  house  tap  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  I  believe  that  is 
his  permanent  place  of  residence;  h&  lias  got  a  livery  stable  <tjhese 
aft  14  West  Forty-fourth  street,  near  Fif £h  avenue. 

Q.  Forty-fourth  street  near  Fifth  avenue?    A.  Yea,  siz\ 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  In  this  city?    A.  Yea,  sir.  ' 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  be  had  no  other  business  Bat 
this  greengoods  business;  how  is  it  that  be  h&s  a  livery  stable? 
A.  He  has  his  brother  there,  Walter;  he  has  his  rigs  in  there, 
where  he  can  be  found.  ( 

Q.  So  that  so  far  aa  the  livery  stable  is  concerned,  that  is  only 
a  blind,  is  it?    A.  Apparently;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Doesn't  Ed  Parmerly  live  up  at  Bridgeport,  too?  A.  I  heard 
he  was  up  there. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  big  Waiter  Haines  was 
now  doing  the  old  man  act  in  New  York?  A.  Well,  Be  has  been 
turner,  and  old  man  and  every  thing  else. 

Q.  He  has  gottie  tha*ragth  the  whole  range  of  prefermieirfl  in  -flue 
business,  is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  McNally,  or  did  he,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  do  any  of 
thosa  things  himself;  did  hie  ever  steer?  A.  He  used  to  turn, 
him^elfi 

Q,  He  used  to  what?    A.  He  used  to  be  turner  himself. 

Q.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  anything  of  this  new  act  of  tbeina 
in  the  oat>,  whiere  the  box  is  changed  in  the  cab?    A!  Yes,  sfo 
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!  Q.  Thiat  is  the  newest  invention^  isn't  it?    2l.  Th&t  Is  a  new 
invention. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  tiliat  to  lite  Senators,  the  new  invention, 
ho  v.  the  money  is  changed  in  the  cab?  A.  The  oab  is  up 
against  the  curb  of  the  walk,  and  the  steerer  walks  ahead,  and 
the  tinner  walks  with  the  guy,  and  he  is  talking  to  him;  the 
steerer  gets  in  the  oab  first,  and  he  sits  toward  the  dioor  leading 
to  the  middle  of  the  street;  when  he  gets  in  there  &  a  ringer 
down  here  by  his  left  foot;  say  this  is  the  walk — • 

Q.  A  what?    A.  A  ringer. 
.    Q.  A  little  vaRpse?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  he  geffcs  the  guy;  this  is  the  sidewalk  Here,  and  the 
turner  sorts  in  front;  he  has  a  Buffalo  robe  or  a  blanket  oyer 
your  knees,  displays  the  goods  right  there;  after  he  is  through, 
and  he  is  satisfied,  and  he  gets  the  money,  gets  paid  for  the 
goods,  he  says  to  the  steerer,  "You  take  Mr.  So-and-so  to  the 
depot  and  see  that  he  gets  his  ticket  and  gets  away  all  right 
on  the  train;"  we  get  down  to  the  depot;  the  turner  opens  the 
door,  and  naturally  the  guy  has  to  get  out,  and  hjte  foaiek  is 
turned;  I  pick  up  the  ringer  and  coyer  uj>  the  goods  with  a 
C0Term£. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  And  substitute  the  otfter  for  it?  A.  Yes,  siir;  and  I  take 
the  bag,  the  ringer. 

Q  Meanwhile  yotn  have  taken  the  good  bills  out  of  a  bag? 
rA.  Ko,  sir;  there  are  two  bags  alike. 

Q   You  have  changed  the  bag?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  ringer  is  the  dummy  bag,  I  understand, 
,  Senator. 

Q.  What  do  tihey  put  in  the  ringer  or  the  dummy  bag,  brick? 
A.  Bricks,  or  to  give  it  the  same  w€%hfc  of  f  10,000,  or  whatever 
the  aiucunt  is;  sometimes  they  have  papers  cut  the  srze  of  a 
bill;  if  they  get  a  hard  guy,  they  give  him  tops  and  bottoms. 

Q.  A  hard  guy?  A.  Yes;  a  fellow  that  wants  to  count  them 
all  the  time.  i  sr~ 

Q.  That  is,  a  bill  at  the  top  and  a  bill  at  the  bottom?  & 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And.  then  pieces  of  paper  out  the  same  size  .as  bills  to 
make  up  the  package,  apparently?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  is  for  a  hard  guy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  A  man  that  is  suspicions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  ever  occur,  or  has  it  ever  occurred  in  your  experi- 
ence, where  a  man  has  been  taken  in  o&Lce,  tfo&t  he  ever 
come  on  again?    A.  I  have  seen  him  beat  three  or  tow  times. 
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Q.  The  same  man?  'A.  Yes,  sir. 
v  Q.  How  did  that  ha.p<pen;  do  they  make  any  expiation 
about  .having  been  beaten  before?  A.  Well,  sometime  b  -the 
first  time  he  has  been  beaten  they  take  his  order;  then  the 
next  time  he  comee  on  they  express  the  goodis;  they  l.ae  it 
through-  the  express  (xwnpany;  they  bring  Lin  on  again,  and 
he  carries  it  away  with  him  to  the  depot  in  a  bag,  and  tliey 
make  him  check  it  w&th  hia  ticket;  then  the  baggageman  must 
have  stolen  it;  the  next  time  he  carries  it  along  with  it  him- 
self, and  then  he  opens  it.' 

Q  That  is  the  last  time?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  know  a  guy  when  you  see  him  pretty  well, 
can  select  him  out  pretty  well  in  youff  experience?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Oa.n  you  say  if  that  business  is  being  drag  to-day  in  New 
York?    A.  Yes,  sir.        !  '  iH|  ' 

Q.  By  the  way,  we  apoke  of  Parmerly;  do  you  kaow  what 
sent  Parmerly  to  Burope,  Ed.  Parmerly;  he  went  about  Satur- 
day week  last,  I  think?    A.  Very  sick;  very,  very.  sick. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  Parmerly  is  acquainted  with  Captain 
Meakim?  A.  I  don't  know  what  Intercourse/  or  taow  much 
intimacy  he  has;  I  don*t  know  whether  they  are  friends  on* 
peasonally  a*equainted  or  nob;  I  never  saw  them  together. 

Q.  I>o  you  know  of  Parmerly  making  presents  to  Meakim  of  any- 
thiL'ii  ?  A.  I  don't  know  of  any  presents;  I  never  saw  him  mak- 
ing any. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  Parmerly  making  a  present  of  a  boree 
to  Captain  Meakin;  did  you  ever  hear  of  it  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dixon;  ?  A.  That  te 
the  name  I  went  under. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  under  the  name  of  Gilette  ?    A,  Yea,  bst. 

Q.  Did  ytfu  ever  go  umder  the  name  of  WMscwi'  ?  A.  Yon  asked 
me  if  I  went  under  the  name  of  Gilette  ? 

Q.  les.  I  thought  you  said  if  I  knew  of  anybody  by  #*e  name 
of  Gilette. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked  ?    A.  Yes;  I  knew  him. 

}3y  the  Chairman: 

Q.  But  you  didn't  go  under  that  name  ?    2l.  No, 
Mr.  Gaff. —  He  went  under  the  name  of  Dixon*     ' 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Where  is  Gillette  now;  do  you  know  ?  A.  I  havent  seen 
him  in  three  years;  I  guess  he  has  retired  or  is:  in  business  fo* 
himself,  legitimate  business 
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Q.  By  tbe  way,  is  Frank  Turner  in  Ne*  York  ?  X.  I  dont 
know  that  name. 

Q.  De  you-  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Frank,  who  te  called 
Frank  ?    A.  Frank  Pollard. 

Q.  He  acts  as  a  turner,  called  Frank  the  Turner  ?  A.  I  r»evi.kr 
heard  of  him;  do  you  mean  Frank  McGuire  ? 

Q.  Do  you  know  Frank  Rivers,  who  acts  as  a  turner  in  the 
business  ?    A.  I  never  heard  of  him;  Frank  McG-uire. 

Q.  Does  he  act  as  turner  ?  A.  He  used  to,  but  he  don't  now; 
he  used  to  be  with  Barney  McGwire. 

Q.  Is  he  a  brother?  ?    A.  They  are  cousins. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Frank  Jones  ?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Does  he  act  on  his  own  hook,  or  is  he  backed  by  McNally 
or  Hadliek  ?  A.  I  don't  know  exactly  where  he  is;  be  is  every- 
where; he  is  with  McNally  some  days;  with  anybody  that  will 
give  him  anything  to  do;  he  has  no  permanent  place. 

Q.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  men  in  New  York  who  are 
trying  to  steal  the  guys  from  the  regular  backers  ?    A.  Yes,  s!r« 

Q.  They  go  on  their  own  hook  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  men,  you  say,  have  no*  protection  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  faet  that  they  are  driven  out  of  some  precincts, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  them  ?  A.  As  far  as  my  obscr  ra- 
tion goes,  they  are  always  complaining,  saying,  "You  better  keep 
out  of  down  there,"  and  they  put  up  all  sorts  of  jobs  on  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  O'Connor?  A.  The  greengoods  men 
that  are  in  these  wards  put  up  jobs  on  the  men  that  are  ont 
stealing  guys. 

Q.  The  greengooda  men  who  are  in  the  wards  or  precincts  put 
up  jobs  on  the  outsiders  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  fellows  that  are  stealing  their  guys  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  Captain  O'Connor  down  at  the)  Church 
street  police  station-house?  A.  The  only  time  I  met  O'Connor,  I 
met  him  to  my  sorrow,  in  a  court-room,  when  he  was  a  detective 
in  the  district  attorney's  office. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  time  you  have  ever  met  him  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  met  him  since  he  has  been  down  in  the  Church 
Street  station?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  times  you  were  arrested  ?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  up  the  business  ?  A.  Why,  I  was  forced 
to  give  it  up. 

Q.  Who  forced  you  ?  A.  As  I  told  yon,  I  was  told  to  go  out 
of  the  ward. 

Q.  What  ?  A.  I  told  you  I  was  told]  to  keep,  out  down  there; 
to  keep  away  from  down  there. 
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Q.  Is  that  out  of  the  first  ward,  down  there  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  bt 
Hadlick. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  policeman  by  the  name  of  McNally,  down 
at  one  of  the  ferries  or  railroads  ?    A.  Jersey  Central. 

Q.  Is  lie  on  the  New  York  side?  A.  No;  he  is  over  on  the 
Jersey  side:  he  conies  across  the  ferry  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  He  comes  across  the  ferry  to  New  York?  A.  He  belongs  10 
the  railroad,  the  ferry. 

Q.  He  is  a  railroad  policeman;  is  he  in  with  the  boys?  A. 
Well,  I  can  not  swear  that  I  ever  saw  him  intimate  with  them. 

Q.  What?  A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  ever  saw  him  intimate  with 
any  of  them  or  talking  to  them;  I  saw  him  around  there  very 
often;  see  guys  going  over  there. 

Q.  Does  he  wear  a  uniform?    A.  I  never  saw  him;  no,  sir, 

Q.  Never  saw  him  in  uniform?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Y<xu  may  have  forgotten,  and  I  want  to  ask  you,  will  you 
state  to  the  Senate  committee  the  circumstances  o<f  your  being 
turned  out  of  the  business;  how  you  were  forced  out  of  it?  A. 
My  only  supposition  in  reference  to  that  is  — 

Mr.  Eansom. —  Will  we  take  the  supposition? 

The  Chairman. —  Don't  tell  about  your  suppositions.  Tell  the 
facts  as  you  knowr  them  to  be. 

A.  (Continued.)  I  was  told  that  I  would  be  stepped  working;  that 
McNally  would  do  me  all  the  injury  he  could  to  stop  me  from 
getting  a  living,  and  then  three  or  four  days  after  that  7  was 
told  to  keep  away  from  d>own  that  ward;  he  couldn't  go  into 
details  telling  me  the  who,  why  and  wherefore,  but  I  would 
have  to  stay  away. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  did  I  understand  that  the  police  had 
anything  to  do  with  stopping  you?    A.  I  couldn't  swear  to  that. 

Mr.  Bansom. —  I  don't  think  that  \s  a  fair  question. 

The  Chairman. —  He  says  he  can  not  swear  to  it  anyway.  > 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  vou  tell  us  who  put  the  job  up  on  you  in  Pougbkeepsie 
at  the  time  that  you  were  shot?  A.  Well,  I  was  sent  there  with 
a  letter. 

Q.  Who  sent  you?    A.  A  sealed  letter,  by  one  of  McNally's  men. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?  A.  Doll  Sanders;  he  sent  me  there 
with  a  letter;  I  presented  a  letter. 

Q.  To  whom?  A.  To  Cassell  and  Hogshead,  the  men  that  shot 
me;  Ira  Hogshead  and  Hiram  Cassell;  I  delivered  that  niote  to 
them;  I  wa&  told  to  take  themi  down  to  New  York  where  they 
would  be  met  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  their  friend,  whom  they  came 
on  to  do  business  with;  on  the  way  down  to  the  depot  an  officer 
up  there  who  keeps  a  saloon  on  Market  street;  I  don't  k»ow 
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whether  his  name  is  Mullen;  all  I  know  is  that  he  k  an  ex-shoe- 
shop  keeper  in  Sing  Sing  prison,  but  1  hear  he  is  an  official  on 
the  railroad;  I  saw  these  lwo  men  following  me  down  to  the 
depot;  he  asked  one  of  them  if  they  were  connected  with  me, 
pointing  out  me;  they  said,  "Yes;"  he  said,  "Have  nothing  to 
do  wirth  him;  he  is  a  sawdust  swindler;  I  didn't  hear  or  see  this 
man  warning  them  until  I  got  down  to  the  depot;  I  saw  only 
one  maai  standing  on  the  platform;  I  went  to  Mm  and  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter  with  Ms  friend;  he  said,  "  I  don't  know;* 
"He  stopped  to  talk  to  somebody,"  I  said,  "That  will  never  do; 
he  knows  tjie  nature  of  Ms  business  and 'he  shouldn't  talk  to 
anybody;  I  will  go  back;  don't  you  board  tMs  train  until  I  come 
back;"  I  went  up  and  I  saw  this  Hogshead  standing  over  the 
tunnel  there  at  TougMieepsie,  trying  to  attract  his  friend's 
attention;  I  called  up  to  Mm  and  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter;  he  says.  "I  don't  go  no  further;  you  are  a  swindler; v  I 
said,  "I  beg  your  pardon;  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about;  you  go  back  to  your  room  and  explain  yourself;  I 
will  go  and  bring  your  friend;"  I  went  back  to  the 
depot  and  brought  his  friend  back  to  the  room;  when  I  went 
up  his  friend  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  he  stood 
up,  and  he  had  his  valise  on  a  chair  and  bis  valise  was  open 
and  he  had  a  bottle  of  wMskey  in  his  hand,  drinking,  the  man 
named  Hogshead;  I  asked  Hogshead  what  was  the  matter;  he 
says,  "Well,  T  don't  go  no  further  with  you;"  "Why?"  he  says, 
"  You  are  a  swindler; "  I  said,  "  You  have  come  all  that  distance 
to  insult  me  in  that  manner.  I  told  you  I  was  simply  a  mes 
senger  in  that  matter,  and  I  am  sent  here  tto  conduct  you  to 
your  friend,  Mr.  Mansfield;  mow,  if  you  have  any  doubts  as  to  the 
honesty  of  the  business  which  you  have  come  on  to-day  —  to-da^ 
is  Sunday,  the  banks  aire  all  closed,  or  I  would  have  yon  go  and 
deposit  your  money  and  valuables  in  the  bank;  but  this  is  a 
first-class  hotel;  you  can  deposit  your  money  and  valuables  in  the 
safe  and  come  down  with  nue  empty-handed,  and  I  will  pay  all 
your  expenses;'  furthermore,  I  will  leave  you  wljatever  money  1 
have  in  my  possesion,  my  watch  and  chain,  and  my  stud,  and 
when  you  get  there,  if  you  find  that  the  goods  are  not  just  as  they 
have  been  represented  to  you,  I  will  pay  your  expenses  to  and 
from  your  home,  and  make  you  a  present  of  this,"  showing  him 
my  watch;  Cassell  says,  "  That  is  fair  and  square,  Hirtaim,  that  is 
fair  and  square; "  he  says,  "  I  don't  care;  I  will  not  go  another 
step; "  "Well,"  I  says,  "  I  will  bid  you  good-bye;  I  am  sorry  you 
are  leaving  the  opportunity  of  your  life  go  by  unheeded;"  he 
wouldn't  shake  hands  with  me;  I  turned  around  to  Ms  friend,  and 
I  said,  "I  will  bid  you  good-bye,  Mr.  Osuasell,  and  any  time  you 
wish  to  make  up  your  inind,  you  know  where  the  address  is;  I 
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will  bid  you  good-bye;"  I  started  to  turn  away  from  Caseiell;  he 
still  bad  my  band;  my  back  was  turned  to  Hogshead,  and  be 
bad  a  38-ealibre  revolver  in  bis  valise;  be  threw  it  up  against  my 
eye  bere  and  let  go;  I  didn*t  remember  anything  for  eight  days; 
so,  the  case  came  to  court;  it  seems  the  official  up  there  —  the 
judge,  off  the  bench  —  says  to  nie,  "I  am  somewhat  against  you; * 
I  said,  "Why  are  you  against  me;  what  have  I  done?"  "Well, 
we  are  out  for  the  money,"  he  said;  I  will  swear  to  that  —  a  judge 
off  the  bemch. 

Q.  What  judge  said  that?    A.  Judge  Morchausair. 

By  the  Chairman-: 

Q.  That  is  a  Poughkeepsie  judge?  A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  got  the  case 
in  book  form. 

By  Mir.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  got  the  eaise  in  book-foirm?    A.  Yes,  sip* 

Q.  It  was  printed  in  the  courts?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  brought  it  tk> 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Q.  You  brought  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals?  A.  And 
they  reversed  the  decision  of  the  law  court  and  turned  me  oat; 
I  was  there  10  moaiftjhsi. 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  this  judge?    A.  Judge  Monchauser. 

Q.  What  was  he,  a  justice  of  the  peace?  A.  He  was-  the 
recorder  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Q.  Wats  he  the  judge  before  whom  you  were  brought  for  trial? 
A  He  w as  the  judge  that  issued  the  warrant  for  my  arrest  when 
I  lay  in  the  hospital,  to  commit  me  to  the  grand  jury,  without 
bail,  as  if  I  had  been  a  muirdem*. 

Q.  As  if  you  had  been  the  miao  who  had  done  the  shooting? 
A.  Yes;  be  sent  me  to  the  grand  jury,  without  bail,  a<nd  kept  me 
four  weeks  without  a  hearing;  I  was  entitled  to  a  hearing  ev«ry 
24  hours,  and  he  wouldn't  give  me  any  hearing  for  four  weeks; 
kept  me  locked  up  in  jail,  trying  to  shake  me  down  foir  money. 

Q.  You  had  been  shot  at  this  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  eye  shot  out?     A.  Yes,  sir;  given  up  for  dead. 

Q.  And  you  were  four  weeks  in  jail?  A.  Yes,  sir;  my  trial 
was  a  farce. 

Q.  Was  MicXally  ever  aarested,  to  your  knowledge,  in  oonnee- 
iton  with  the  greengoods  business?  A.  He  never* did  two  hours 
in  a  jail  in  his  life,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  ]tfeNailIy,  the  backer,  Jim  MeNally? 
A.  He  never  was  arrested,  to  my  knowledge,  in  his  life. 

Q  How  many  years  has  he  been  engaged  ia  this  greengoods 
business?    A.  To  my  knowledge,  since  1886. 
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Q.  Right  here  in  the  city  of  New  York  ?    2l.  Yes,  s&T 

CrtHss^&amination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Did  you  personally  ever  pay  a  policeman  in  the  city  of  New 
York  any  money  to  protect  you  in  your  business  ?  A.  I  never 
did  in  the  greengooids  business;  I  never  paid  any  money  myself 
personally  in  the  greengoods  business;  never  paid  personally  to 
an  officer;  the  5  per  cent  of  the  10  per  cent,  was  paid  for  pro* 
tection  to  the  backer;  he  is  the  man  who  could  tell  you, 

Q.  I  want  simply  an  answer  to  my  questions;  if  I  can  get  your 
personal  knowledge  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  A  goiod  deal  of  evidence  wMch  has  been  given  by  you  is 
what  we  call  your  business  knowledge,  or  understanding;  I  want 
you  to  testify  to  me  two  or  three  questions  from  your  personal 
kr  owledge;  have  you  ever  paid  to  any  police  captain  or  police 
sergeant  in  the  city  of  New  York  any  money  to  protect  you  in 
your  business,  either  as  pickpocket  or  a  greengoods  man?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Bo  you  know,  of  yofur  own  knowledge,  that  any  captain  or 
sergeant  of  police  in  this  city  was  ever  paid  by  anybody  any 
mosiey  to  protect  you  or  your  employer  in  the  greengoods  busi- 
ness; remember,  I  ask  you  for  your  personal  knowledge  ?  A.  I 
can  not  swear  to  that;  no. 

Q.  AM  you  know  upon  the  subject  of  protection  furnished  by 
the  police  to  your  people  in  your  business  is  what  somebody  has 
toM  you  ?    A.  What  the  backer  told  me. 

Q.  And  you  believe  what  he  told  you,  of  course  ?  A.  I  be- 
lieved it. 

Q  And  you  allowed  him,  under  your  arrangement,  to  hold 
back;  as  I  understand,  5  per  cent  of  your  gains  or  profits  or 
interest  for  the  protection  which  he  told  you  was  furnished  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  really  all  you  know  about  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  have  no  further  questions. 

By  the  Chairman :  < 

Q.  But  you  do  know  this,  do  you  not;  that  in  this  city,  where 
you  have  been  known  as  a  criminal  for  years  by  the  police,  That 
when  you  paid  the  5  per  cent  you  got  absolute  protection  and 
immunity,  and  when  you  left  this  city  to  go  to  other  places  in 
the  country  you  had  to  act  cautiously  and  had  no  immunity  from 
arre&i  ?  A.  Ye%  sir. 
'-■    I*  208 
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By  Mr.  Ransom:  " 

Q.  I  euppose  that  your  answer  to  the  chairman',  being  trans- 
la  ted  by  me  —  if  you  will  adopfj  my  translation  —  is  that  in  the 
city  of  Newi  Yorfc  you  have  never  been  troubled  by  the  police 
when  engaged  ain  the  greenwoods  business;  have  you  or  not? 
A.  I  have  parsed  under  their  very  eyes  with  victims  alongside 
of  me. 

Q.  That  we  have,  already  had..    A.  With  impunity. 

Q.  You  say  with  impunlity?  A.  And  I  give  5  per  cent,  of  my 
money  to  the  backer,  for  he  guaranteed  me  protection;  McNally 
guaranteed  me  protection. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  have  passed  by  the  police  with  a  victim 
with  impunity,  you  mean  by  that —  •  A.  They  would  stand 
around  on  corners  and  away,  and  I  would  pass  them  right  by. 

Q.  Wh^en  you  say  you  have  passed  the  police  officers  with  a 
victim  with  impunity,  you  mean  that  the  police  offic  ■<.*  nas  nor 
arrested  yo*u  ?    A.  Has  not  arrested  me. 

Q.  That  iB  what  you  mean  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  anything  else^  but  that  ?_  A.  Has  no* 
arrested  me. 

By  Mr.  Goff :  ' 

Q.  You  said,  in  answer  to  Judge  Eansom,  that  you  never  paid 
any  money  to  any  police  officer  or  captain  in  the  greengoods 
business;  did  you  ever  pay  money  to  a  police  officer*  or  captain 
for  any  other  bufsiness,  or  in  any  other  transaction?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer  that. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  didn't  pay  in  the  greengoods  buisiiness, 
and  that  was  true?  A  I  never  paid  a  dollar  in  the  greengotods 
personally. 

Q.  But  you  won't  say  the  same  thing  with  regaaxl  to  other 
matters  that  you  have  been  engaged  in;  you  will  not  say  that 
you  didn't  pay  the  policeman  money  for  protection?  A.  Weil, 
being  under  oath,  I  will  state  that  I  wa,s  caught  with  a  revolver 
en  my  person  once  at  an  opium  joint,  and  I  gave  uip  $25,  ajid 
I  got  my  revolver  back. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  $25?  A.  I  decline  to  answer 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  a  police  officer  or  a  sergeant  o<r  a 
captain?    A  To  a  police  officer,  a  detective. 

Q.  A  detective  who  arrested  you?    A.  Yeis,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  decline  to  mention  his  name;  is  that  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  warct  3etective,  or  was  it  a  Central  Office  man? 
A-  A  Central  office  detective.  '        ~~ 
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Q.  Is  lie  tiliers  now?    A.  Yes,  sir.:  . 

Q.  Where  were  you  arrested?  AL  In  ^o^y-stektttaid  BUreet^ 
McNally's  opium  jollmt 

Q.  Then  Morally  keeps  an  opium  joint,  as  well  as  a  green- 
good®  business?    A.  He  used  to  keep  it;  be  used  tu  back  it 

Q.  Where  in  Foirty-second  street  was  it?  A.  Over  Whittiaker's 
stabks.  * 

Q.  Neair  what  avenue?    A.  Broadway  —  Seventh]  avenue  them 

Q.  How  long  is  that  agoi?  A.  Potnewheres  in  1884  or  1886  > 
I  forget;  my  memory  is  bad;  I  think  it  was  in  1888  or  188&>  i 
aint  sure.  "$t 

Q.  Was  there  a  regular  raid  made  upon  the  joint?  A*  No; 
there  wais  no  raid;  he  was  told  to  close  up1. 

Q.  They  were  not  arrested?    A.  No, 

Q.  Nobody  was  taken  to  the  polftce  station?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  moire  than  one  detedive  at  the  raid?  A\  Tliey 
were  to  close  up;  they  got  a  warning  to  close  up. 

Q.  Was  it  at  that  time  thait  you  were  arreted  with,  a  revolver 
in  your  posisession?  A.  Before  they  were  closed  up;  no;  I  was 
laying  down  there  smoking  one  day;  I  bad  just  come  into  the 
city;  J  was  laying  down  smoking  a  pipe  and  a  party  came 
up  and  handed  me  a  letter  in  a  lady's  handwriting;  it  read, 
"  Friend  George. —  Please  come  down  to  the  corner  of  Forty- 
second  sitireet  and  Seven th!  avenue  and  take  me  down  into 
the  joint;  I  have  got  a  very  bad  habit  and  they  will  not  let 
me  in  because  I  am  a  stranger.  Youm,  Mamie."  I  knew  several 
girls  by  the  name  of  Mamie  that  were  addiicted  to  the  use  of 
opium;  knowing  her  feeling,  I  went  dlown  to  see  if  I  could 
get  hler  in.  I  went  down  to  the  comer;  I  didn't  see  any  laidy 
there;  nobody;  I  went  over  to  the  saloon,  thinking  that  she 
mignt  be  in  the  private  entrance  tliere;  tihe  family  entrance 
there;  the  family  entrance;  the  side-diroir  entrance;  I  looked 
in  and  didn't  see  anybody;  when  I  came  out  there  were  two 
detectives;  they  said,  "They  want  to  see  you  down  below;"  T 
said,  "What  for;"  they  said,  "Weil,  Byrnes  wants*  to  see  you;" 
I  said,  "What  does  be  want  to  see  me  about;"  they  sail,  "We 
have  got  your  pal  down  here;"  I  said  "I  bave  no  pal;  I  don't 
travel  with  anybody;  whom  do  yon  allude  to  as  my  pal;"  they 
said„  "Big  Walter."         i 

Q.  Walter?    A.  That  is  another  big  Walter. 

Q.  Not  Haines?  A.  No;  says  I,  "I  left  my  overcoat  over 
there;  was  it  yon  signed!  Ihiat  letter  Mamie  sent  a  decoy  in 
to  get  me  out  this  way;"  be  laughed;  I  «aid,  "I  want  to  go 
back  to  get  my  overcoat;"  I  bad  a  revolver  on  me  that  I 
had  just  purchased  that  day,  and  it  was  not  loaded;  and  think- 
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lag  ffiat  ij&ej:  might  Sentence  me  i»  six  montihs'or  Sne  me^ 
I  war  ted  to  get  rid  of  the  revolver;  so  hie  says^  "Never  mind; 
come  over  tjo  tfoe  Eoisamore  Hotel,  and1  I  will  send  a  boy  after 
your  eoaft;"  so  I  went  over  to  the  Eoissmorre  and  went  to  the 
bar,  and  I  treated  ttem  to  a  cigar;  I  said  to  the  bartender, 
"Where  is  the  urinal;"  he  said,  "Eight  down  stairs,  sir;"  I 
started  to  gso  down  and  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  revolver;  that  is 
all  I  asked  to  go  down  for;  on  the  way  down,  I  tried  to  get 
rid  of  it  and  he  caught  it,  the  detective;  he  said,  "What  are  you 
doing  with  this  George?"  "Oh,"  I  says,  "I  will  make  you  a 
present  of  it;  I  was  going  to  get  rid  of  it;  that  was  all; "  he  said, 
rt  You  know  we  can  do  you  on  that;  "  I  said,  "  I  know  it; "  <  Well," 
he  slays,  "You  know  what  it  will  amount  to?"  I  says,  "Yes; 
about  a  month  oir  may  be  $10  fine; "  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  You  can  fix 
that  all  right;  you  have  got  plenty  of  money; "  I  says,  "  No;  I  have 
not;"  "Oh,  yes;  you  are  a  regular  Jew  with  money;"  "Well,"  I 
safild,  "What  is  your  price?"  they  said,  "$25  apiece;"  I  said,  "I'll 
give  you  $25;  that  is  all  I  have  got;"  and  I  gave  it  to  him;  I  ppt 
tranied  out  iMe  next  mjorning;  I  wiass  only  artfested  ais  a  suspicious 
character,. 

Q.  Were  you  brought  down  to  headquarters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  kept  there  as  a  suspicious  character?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  charge  made  against  you?  A.  Only  sus- 
picious character. 

Q.  You  were  not  put  through  to  the  third  degree,  were  you; 
you  know  what  the  third  degree  is  ait  police  hearquarters?  A. 
No,  sir.  \ 

Q.  You  got  turned  out  next  morning,  did  you?  A,  Yes,  sir; 
Judge  Duffy.  " 

Q.  Before  Judge  Duffy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  made  no  charge  against  you  at  the  police  court? 
[£.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  only  ask  you  one  or  two  more  questions  and  let  you 
go;  I  suppose  you  aire  tired?    A.  No;  I  am  not  tired. 

Q.  Did  you  ever*  meet  Captain  O'Connor  but  once  in  the  district 
attoriiey's  office?  A.  I  met  him  on  Broadway  several  times  when 
I  was  a  boy.  I 

Q.  But  lately,  since  you  have  been  In  the  greengoods  business? 
A.  I  nave  seen  him  pass  by  —  I  saw  hikn  cross  over  a  street  one 
day  at  a  distance;  I  was  about  a  block  away;  I  saw  him  crossing 
a  street,  but  I  never  spoke  'to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  Captain  Meakin?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  spoke 
to  him;  I  was  brought  up  with  him. 

Q.  You  know  Captain  Meakin  ?    A,  Yes^  sir, 
\    ft.  He  knows  you?    A.  Yes,  sir.     > 
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Q.  You  were  HtctogVt  up  with  Mm?  &.  Brought  up  In  the 
same  waird. 

Q.  Does  Captain  Meakin  know  that  you  are  in  the  greengooda 
business?    A.  He  is  a  pretty  smart  man;  he  knows  everything. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hare  any  connection  with  ham  in  the  green- 
goods  business?    A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  people  ever  have  any  cota»eetfr>n  with  him? 
A.  Not  tha.t  I  know  of;  I  cam  not  swear  to  it. 

Q.  Was  it  while  you  were  in  business  and  while  McNally  had 
his  place  of  business  uptown;  do  you  know  anything  that  occurred 
in  relation  to  Captain  Meakin?  A.  Only  about  that  Tennessee 
police  officer. 

Q.  About  the  marshal?    A.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  know  of. 

Q.  Where  was  he  then;  what  precinct?    A.  Meakin? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  Down  on  the  14th,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  street  it  was  where  you  were 
brought;  where  the  Texan  marshal  was  brought?  A.  One  Hun-. 
<bed  and  Eighteenth  street 

By  Senator  Bradley:  * 

Q.  Was  that  where  the  station-house  was?  A.  He  was  brought 
to  tWe  One  Hundred  and  Twetotyrfiftk  Street  statiooo. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  That  is  Captain  Meakm's  station-house?    A.  Ye®,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  Barney  McGuire  is  out  of  the  business?    A.  YeF, 

Q.  Barney  used  to  keep  an  opium  joint  himself,  used  he  not? 
&.  Yes,  sir.     <  .'  * 

Q.  Where  did  Barney  keep  his  opium  joint?  A.  In  Crosby 
street;  Mat  Grace's  old  place. 

Q.  Yon  used  to  go  in  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  arrested  there; 
I  got  three  years  and  a  half  out  of  there. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  times  you  got  arrested  for  picking  pock- 
ets?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  policemen  in  there?  A.  Oh,  yes;  lots  of 
them.  ( 

Q.  Going  into  smoke  a  pipe?    A.  Yes,  sirJ 

Q.  Of  opium?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Captain  Meakin  when  he  wag  Sergeant 
Meakin  ?    A.  I  remember  ham;  yes>  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Sergeant  Meakin  in  there  ?    A.  Never. 

Q.  But  you  saw  a  good  many  policemen  in  there;  will  you  tell 
the  committee  hajd  the  podkemen  to  pay  anything  for  a  pipe  ? 
!Al  Ob,  no.  ■:::*-:  ;--W 
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Q.  Or  used  ffiey  gel  it  free  ?    A.  Free, 

Q.  Outsiders,  used  they  have  to  pay  ?  X.  OE,  yes;  SO  cents 
and  a  (Mar. 

Q.  About  how  long  was  that  ago?  A.  I  came  home  in  1884; 
I  got  three  years  out  of  tihere;  I  did  two  years  and  eight  months 
out  of  thnee  yearn  and  a  half;  dit  was  in  1881. 

Q.  That  was  the  usual  charge,  was  it,  50  cents  and  a  dollar  ? 
A.  Fifty  cents  a  shell. 

Q.  Are  there  not  some  men  in  New  York  known  as  shell  men  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean  ?  A.  Peeling  walnuts  and  putting 
a  little  rubber  ball  under  them;  you  have  got  to  gues-s  the  joker; 
thimble-rigging. 

Q.  Do  you  smoke  a  pipe  yourself,  do  you  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  get  along  without  it  very  well,  now,  can  you  ? 
At  Yes,  I  can;  but  I  have  got  the  habit;  there  is  only  one 
remedy  for  it,  and  that  is  compulsion. 

Q.  That  is  to  compel  you  to  keep  without  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  can  geti  it,  and  it  is  within  your  power,  you  do 
get  it  ?  A.  You  drift  right  to  it;  you  can  not  rester  the  fasci- 
nating temptation,  the  feeling,  the  inclination  to  lay  down 

Q.  There  are  a  good  many  opium  joints  in  New  York  now,  are 
there  not  ?  A.  Well,  everybody  has  got  fiis  own  layout  now; 
they  are  all  closed  up,  but  there  may  be  one  or  two;  everybody 
that  is  a  smoker  —  there  are  10^000  smokers  right  in  New  York 
city  — 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  And  they  have  each  got  their  layout,  you  say  ?    A.  Yes,  si*. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  their  own  private  pipes  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  pipes. 

Q.  And  places  for  smoking  ?  A.  The  same  as  men  have  their 
own  tobacco  and  pipes;  that  is  a  coming  vice  here. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Are  there  not  places  here  in  New  York  where  people  go  to 
smoke  a  pipe  by  paying  so  much  ?  A.  You  can  do  it,  but  you 
have  got  to  know  a  friend;  it  is  a  friend  to  friend  —  a  friendly 
acquaintance,  not  a  friend;  you  go  there  and  you  do  not  like  to 
smoke  his  opium  for  nothing;  it  is  a  very  expensive  luxury;  if 
you  are  an  opium  smoker,  and  I  call  on;  you,  and  I  am  down 
town  here,  and  I  want  to  smoke  and  have  got  to  have  it,  I  natur- 
ally think  of  you,  and  go  to  your  hou«e  and  ask  to  have  a  smoke, 
and  I  leave  a  half  a  dollar  there,  so  that  you  can  get  some 
more  for  yourself. 
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Q.  That  is  the  way  it  is  done  ?    A.  That  is  the  way  it  is. 
Q.  Now,  there  are  no  regular  joints  running  ? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  How  long  simce  the  joint  was  abolished  ?  &  lAbout  a 
year  ago. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  mat  is  " Yen-yen?"  !&  §B&*  U  the  oqphun  desire;  "Yen- 
yen  "  means  desire,  want 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  joint  in  Pell  street  now?  A.  TSiere  is  no 
regular  joint;  there  are  lots  of  Chinese  —  that  is  the  natural  vice 
of  the  Chinese,  and,  naturally,  every  Chinaman  has  his  own  lay- 
out; there  are  girls  there  that  have  fallen  down  frobi  forming 
that  habit;  have  got  addicted  to  that  habit,  and,  naturally,  they 
are  living  with  these  Chinamen  down  there. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  whether  "  Yen-yen  "  was  not  the 
password  that  was  used  to  enter  those  jointsi?  A.  Tfoey  doa-t 
have  amy  p&sisword;  thejy  know;  everybody;  yoiu  can  tell  a  per- 
son— 

By  Mr.  Gaff: 

Q.  In  this  place  in  Pell  street,  haven't  yon  seen  policemen  in 
there  smoking?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  lately?  A.  I  have  seen,  them  standing  around;  there 
is  a  law  against  selling  opium,  I  believe. 

Q.  Well,  do  they  stand  around  in  front  of  the  place?  A.  I 
have  seen  thean  standing  airound  Chinese  stores,  around  the 
stores  where  they  sell  this, 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  in  miany  of  these  places  up  around 
Pell  street-  and  Mott  street  that  the  Chinamen  sell  opium  pre- 
pared right  for  smoking?  A.  All  opium  is  bought  that  way, 
prepared  that  way,  for  smoking.  | 

Q.  But  these  Chinese  merchants  sell  it  right  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  one  who  goes  there  can  get  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  or  know  of  amy  police  interference  up 
there  with  the  sale  of  ojpium?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  And  the  policemen  are  around  there?  A,  I  have  heard  erf 
the  one  at  15 1-2  Mott  street  being  arrested  for  having  sniuggleA 
opium  there. 
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Q.  Don't  you  Know  of  some  pi  a  res  up  there  in  Ghinaltown 
where  there  are  white  girls  prepared  and  brought  there  tor 
Chinamen?  A.  There  aire  white  girls  there;  they  live  there 
right  in  tenement-houses;  right  in  amongst  them. 

Q.  Is  thene  not  a  place  tihere  where  young  white  girls  are 
specially  brought  for  Chinamen?  A.  There  are  white  girls  there, 
yes;  they  live  around  there;  they  haive  their  own  bonnes ;  pay 
their  own  rent,  and  make  their  living  thiat  way ;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that;  they  are  prostitutes  that  'have  got  down  to  the 
opium  habit  and  have  got  to  get  money  to  buy  it;  they  can  not 
work. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  is  there  not  a  place  up  there 
where  white  girls  are  procured;  do  yow  know  what  procured  is? 
A.  They  can  be  gotten  there;  yes,  sir;  but  I  don't  know  of  any 
place. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  O'DonnelPs  place?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Doesn't  Mrs.  O'Donmell  keep  a  plaice  for  procuring  young 
girls  for  Chinamen?  A.  I  know  she  has  girls  boarding  there; 
that  is  all  I  know  of. 

Q.  White  girls?  A.  I  couldn't  swiear  whether  she  procured 
girls  for  immoral  purposes  or  not;  all  I  know  is  she  boards  a 
couple  of  girls. 

Q.  Don't  Chinamen  go  there?  A.  I  see  Chinamen  around 
there;  I  never  saw  them  inside  her  house. 

The  Chairman. —  Do  you  want  to  call  any  more  witnesses 
to-day,  Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Groff. —  Considering  the  cincumstances,  we  had  better 
adjourn. 

The  Chairman. —  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  to-day  and  not 
examined  will  appear  here  to-morrow  morning  aft  half-past  10 
o'clock,  to  which  time  this  coramiittae  stands  adjourned. 


Proceedings  of  the  twenty-seventh  meeting  of  the  commitfoe 
to  whom  was  assigned  the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  tike 
police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Superior 
Court,  in  the  County  Court-House,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
Friday,  June  15,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m.: 

Present.—  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor,  Jaxsob 
A.  Camtor,  Daniel  Bradley,  George  W.  Robertson  amd  Cuthbert 
IV.  Pound. 

John  W.  Groff,  Travera  Jerome  and  Frank  Moss,  of  counsel*  for 
the  committee: 

De  Lamcey  Mcoll,  counsel  for  the  police  board. 
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Ghatanain  IJexlG^— 3&fc  you  ready,  Mr  Qoffi? 

Mr.  Golf. — Mr.  Ohiakmaai,  I  observe  in  the  court  a  ntaftnifoea*  Of 
men  connected  with  the  poJiee  courts  of  this  city,  not  here  as 
witnesses.  They  are  monopolizing  se&ts  where  witnesses  ape 
requked.  Qflhiey  aire  not  here  as  wSnessea  I  doart  know  what! 
thefa?  business  its.  We  ougH;  to  Have  aecomiiiflodlation  for  our 
witnesses;  and  these  men,  who  are  here  for  some  purpose  attend- 
ing the  sessions  of  this  commiititee  day  after  day  wifttout  hemg 
called  aswitnesises^areixi^e^edinsomemy^ 
police  of  this  city.  I  wish  to  give  public  notice  if  they  do  not 
leave  their  chains,  and  if  they  continue  to  eome  f«ea?e^  I  ,wffli  piodaat 
them  out  openly  in  court,  aitld  I  give  them;  pMbUo  notice  here 
to-day.  33iey  have  attended  these  sessions  day  after  day  ajnd 
monopolized  the  chairs  here.  I  have  my  own  idea  as  to  their 
purpose. 

Ghaiiman  Lexow. —  There  ought  certainly  to  be  accommoda- 
tions provided  for  the  witnesses* 

Julia  Hiedady,  called  as  a  wetness  on  behalf  of  the  State^ 
being  duly  sworn,  testMed  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  You  speak  English,  do  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  language  do  you  speak?    A.  Huiagariam. 

Marcus  Brawn,  was  sworn  by  Chairman  Lexow  to  translate 
the  testimony  of  the  witaess  truly,  and  the  witness  was  examined 
through  the  in^erpoeeter. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  have  had  a  cafe  myself,  but 
lately  I  am  working; 

Q.  Where  did  you  have- your  cafe-house?    A.  In  Allen  street 

Q.  What  number?    A.  Mghty-nine. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  open  that  eafe-house?  A.  Last  year, 
November  15th. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  it  open?   A.  Two  and  a  half  months. 

Q.  Bid  you  have  girls  there?    A.  Yes. 

Qj.  While  you  were  there  did  you  see  any  police  officers  at 
your  place?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw;  and  onae  I  was  arrested  because 
I  sold  schnaps, 

Q.  What  officers  did  you  see  at  your  plaice?    A.  Levy. 

Q.  Who  was  Levy,  the  wardman  in  that  precinct?  A.  He 
was  the  detective. 

Q,  How  long  had  you  been  open  before  you  saw  Mr.  Levy? 
A.  One  month,  "  j 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Levy  say  to  you?  A.  He  did  not  say  any- 
thing; he  simply  called  me;  I  should  go  with  him  beeause  I  am 
selling  liquors. 
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Q.  And  he  arrested  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  your  caise?  A.  Nothing;  there  was  ifothing 
done  with,  me,  because  I  was  mot  done,  and  I  never  sold  the 
liquors. 

Q.  Were  you  discharged  in  the  polilce  court  the  next  day? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bid  they  lock  you  up  over  night?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  bailed 
ou& 

Q.  Who  was  your  hondism-an?  A.  It  wajs  a  saloon-keeper  in 
Rivington  street,  but  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  Who  got  you  your  boEndsnuain?  A,  A  girl  who  was  working 
for  me. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  pay  fotr  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  Mr.  Levy  after  you  were  arrested? 
A'.  The  next  clay  in  court. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  taJk    with  him?    A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  him  after  that?  A.  The  day  after 
X  saw  him. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him?    A.  In  that  beer  saloon. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him,  and  what  did  he  say  to  you? 
A.  He  said  that  he  —  he  told  me  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  court, 
and  on  account  of  that  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  What  next?  A.  I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness;  I  told 
him  at  the  same  time  my  partner  would  pay  him  for  the  future; 
that  there  should  not  anything  happen  of  that  kind  anymore. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that?  A.  Not  I  said  thaA,  bnt 
my  partner  said. 

Q.  But  ymi  were  there?  A.  Oh,  that  did  not  happen  while  I 
was  in  the  saloon;  when  my  partner  said  that  to  Mr.  Levy  I 
was  not  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Levy  after  that?  A.  I  saw  hdm,  but  as  I 
could  not  speak  to  him,  we  were  not  dohig  aay  talking. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  him  any  money?  A.  I  did  not  give 
him  at  no  times;  but  my  partner  said  always  ttot  he  pays  — 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  One  moment,  please*. 

By  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Levi  used  tb  come  to  your  place  often?  A.  Ye\ 
fiir;  he  was  there;  but  I  never  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  your  partner  speaking  to  him?  A.  Yes;  my 
partner  was  speaking  to  him,  but  once  he  wais  not  at  home 
when  Mr.  Levi  called. 

Q,  Then  what  happened?    A.  Then  he  went  away. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  give  Mr.  Levi  any  money?  Ai  No^  sir; 
I  did  not  see  it. 
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Q.  What  was  your  partner's  name?    KL  Leckoffll 
Q.  What  is  his  first  name?    A.  I  dotti't  know. 
Q.  Where  is  he  now?    A.  I  don't  know  where  lie  is  iiaw|  §< 
guess  he  went  to  the  old  cionntry. 
Chadiman  Lexow. — How  long  ago? 

By  Mr.  Jeromes 

Q.  How  long  ago?    FAL  Two  months  after  I  closed  my,  ftifiiaesfll 

Q.  When  did  yon  close?  A.  I  closed  iin  May,  and  two  months 
alter  he  went  away. 

Q.  Why  dald  you  dose?  X.  Beeause  I  wanted  to  go  to  South 
Beach,  but  I  did  not  go  finally,  ' 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Levy's  house  was?  A.  Yes;  in 
Stanton  street.  I 

Q.  What  number?    A.  Thirty-two.  ^ 

Q.  That  was  a  disorderly  house,  was  it?    A^  I  don't  know. 

Q  Didn't  you  hkve  some  girls  that  came  from  there?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  '  K 

Q*  And  they  were  prostitutes,  weren't  they?  A.  No;  they 
were  not  bad  girls;  they  were  very  decent. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  with  Mr,  Levy?  A.  They  were  there^ 
the  servant  girls.  >  ^ 

Q.  They  were  the  servant  girls  in  Mr.  Levy's  house?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Whlat  kiand  of  a  house  is  it  Mr.  Levy,  has  there?  Al  TWey. 
had  a  cafe-house,  as  far  a®  I  know;  I  never  have  been  there 
myself.  4| 

Q.  Wasn't  it  commonly  said  and  understood  in  that  neighbor 
hood  that  it  was  a  horaise  of  prostitution?  Al  I  heard  of  ft; 
but  when  I  asked  the  girls  they  denied  it  emphatically,  and 
I  can  say  that  the  girl®  were  very  decent  in  my  house. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  chfairacfer  of  the  htmseis,  thouigh,  in  thlat 
precinct,  in  the  neighborhood?    A,  Yes,  sir;  I  heaind  so. 

Q.  Now,  what  diid  your  partner  say  to  you  in  reference  to 
money  given  to  Levy? 

Mr.  NiooU. —  One  moment.    I  object  to  thlat 

Mr.  Jerome. —  The  object  of  this  is  exactly  the  Same  a<s  thai 
wpoo  which  the  rulSng  of  the  committee  wia®  made  yesterday 
when  Whitney  was  cafled  to  interrupt  the  testimony  of  Maude 
Harvey,  in  order  tfcx  give  Mr.  Levy  an;  opportunity  to  have  his 
atten&ion  called  specifically  to  thiese  facts,  facts  which  we  <ft* 
not  know,  of  cotirse,  never  having  spoken  to  the  witness.  The 
facts  are  not  those  from  which  her  say  so  will  lead  the  com- 
mittee to  draw  inferences  against  Mr.  Levy,  but  it  will  put 
counsel  in  the  possession  of  faicts  when  Mr.  Levy  seeks*  his 
vindication. 
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*""  Cfenra&n  Eexow. —  It  is  not  offered  as  any  proof  against 
the  witness  at  alL  , 

Mr.  McolL — I  do  not  want  any  hearsay  evidence  siach  as  that. 

Mr.  Jerome. — TSiat  was  lihe  same  nddng  as  that  rendered 
yesterday. 

(liafoman  Lexowv— I  cam  not  see  any  distinction  between  tike 
two  cases*  and  whfle  I  was  rekbetant  to  see  the  evidence  erf 
that  kind  gp  on  the  recoaid  anid  weaken  the  balance  of  •the 
testimony,  it  has  been  made  the  ruling  of  the  committee,  and 
we  have  got  to  abide  by  it  now,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Nioall. —  Is  it  ttooroitgMyj  understood  that  all  hearsay 
is  to  be  admitted? 

Ohaorman  Lexow. —  Not 

Mr.  Mcoll, —  That  there  is  no  limSfcatfon  and  objection  is 
fruitless.  I 

Chairman  Lexow. — The  ruling  is  sump4y  that  hearsay  evidence 
of  this  character  was  to  be  taken  to  enable  counsel  hereafter 
to  examine  the  petflso**  accused  upon.  IStm,  the  counsel  desires 
to  have  this  testimony  go  upom  the  record  far  that  purpose,  I 
[Understand  it 

Mr.  Jerome. — That  is  it. 

Mr.  KicoU. — I  look  upon  it  as  the  grossest  hearsay. 

Mr.  Jeitane. — Judge  Rangoon  stated  yesterday  it  was  estab- 
lished in   a  cselebauted  case  in  Washington,   alluding  to  the 
Breckinridge  case. 
t    Mr,  McolL — fhere  is  no  precedent  for  any  susdh  evidence. 

Ghairmjan  Lexow. —  If  the  majority  of  the  committee  rules 
&hat  for  ttyis  puapose  only  the  name  of  the  person  with»#whom 
the  €onversation  has  been  had,  without  the  substance  of  the 
comveimtk)in>  miay  be  given,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  trtack  up  the  evidence  hereafter;  so  we  substantially 
reverse  to  that  extent  the  rating  of  yeserday. 

Mr.  Jerome. —  Will  not  the  committee  permit  me  to  ask  what 
amounts,  that  is  a  material  thing,  and  tihe  dates ;  I  do  not  ea  re 
for  the  bulk  of  this  conversation  with  this  person  that  has  gon? 
to  Europe,  but  it  is  miamlfest  I  cam  not  get  tMs  person  fr  in 
Enrope,  and  it  is  an  tapartanrt  thing  when  Mr.  Levy  takes  tli^ 
stand  to  be  able  to  ask  him  specifically  as  to  dates  and  amounts. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  looks  to  me  as  if  yon  would  get  on;; 
the  whole  conversation,  if  you  get  that  out,  because  those  date<* 
and  amounts  are  substantially  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
©ODversation. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Of  course,  that  is  all  these  is  to  it 

Mr.  Jerome.— If  the  committee  says  I  can  not  go  on,  that  is 
all.    I  should  like  the  dates  and  amounts. 
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Chairman  I iCxow. — T  £b$nk,  Gomaiselor,  it  we^enfc-Hfie  strong 
testimony  that  you  have  here  before  the  committee^  to  take 
any  testimony  of  iMs  kind.  You  eaii  get  the  dates  and  amounts 
from  the  witness  without  hjesr  being  under  oaith.  Si&  evidently 
is  not  so  reluctant  a  wfltness,  but  you  can  ascertain  that 

Mr.  Jerome. —  I  will  ascertain  that  in  thaita  way*  Yon  may 
Inquire. 

Mr.  Nicoll. — No  questibtna 

Bessie  Butler,  called  as  a  witness  m  beihalf  of  the  Stafe, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:  I 

Direct  examination  by  Mr,  Moss: 

j  By  (Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  consider  this  a  binding  oath,  binding  your  cooscfence? 
A.  Yes;  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  whote  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — You  uindemfcaaid  any  testimony  you  may 
give  with  reference  to  bribery  or  corruption  is  privileged,  that 
you  can  not  be  prosecuted  by  any  other  tribunal  or  indicted 
for  any  such  crime  you  may  confess  on  the  witoess  stiamd;  thajt 
it  is  an  absolute  bar  if  you  make  a  confession  here,  it  is  aa 
absolute  bar  from  any  protgeeutum  against  you  for  that  cause. 

By  Mr,  Moss: 

Q.  Your  name  is  Bessie  Butler,  Ssn't  it?    &  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  residence  is  known  to  the  counsel  of  tifte  cwnr 
mittee,  but  ywi  diesare,  f  off  your  own  reasons*  to  keep  that  private 
between  you  and  the  counsel?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  husband's  name?    A.  Edward  Butler. 

Q.  Do  you  reside  at  81  Eldridge  street,  or  were  you  interested 
in  a  house  there?    A.  I  resided  therp  some  few  years  ago. 

Q.  How  close  was  ifliat  ik>  the  police  statical  of  the  Eleventh! 
precinct?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  you  know  that 

Chairman  Lexow. — Describe  it.    The  committee  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

0.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  the  police  station?  rJL  I  really 
don't  know.  .         J  ' 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know?    AL  I  can  not  just  remember. 

Q.  Near  what  street  was  your  house?  A.  Between  Hester 
and  Grand. 

Q.  And  the  police  station  was  on  the  next  block,  wasn't  it? 
A.  Yes,  sic 
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Q.  Just  across  wlia*  street?    A.  Grand  street 

Q.  Grand  street  separated  the  block  you  were  oil  from  the 
block  on  which  the  station-house  was  situated?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  officers  of  the  station-house  passed  your  house  very 
frequently,  didn't  they?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Going  to  and  from  the  station,  didn't  you  see  them  on  the 
street?    A.  I  never  paid  any  attention. 

Q.  Was  that  house  a  house  of  ill  fame?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What?    A.  Xot  when  J  had  it. 

Q.  It  was  carried  on  as  a  house  for  lady  boarders,  wasn't  it? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Grace  Welch?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Who  was  Grace  Welsh?    A.  That  is  the  housekeeper. 

Q.  Your  housekeeper  V   A.  After  I  left 

Q.  When  did  you  leave?    A.  How? 

Q.  When  did  yotu  leave?    A.  Two  yeai«  aga 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enjough  to  look  ait  thaft  aazd  and  see  if 
you  recognize  it?  A.  Ireoosgnateeit;  it  was  one  of  the  cards  that 
belonged  to  the  house. 

Q.  It  reads  B.  Butler,  81  Eldridge  street,  N.  Y.,  between 
Grand  and  Hester?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  namte,  isn't  it — "B.  Butler? "    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  take  this  caxd  from  thie  document  signed,  "A.  E.  Wilson, 
dated  October  17,  1893,"  fcir  certainty,  aaad  offer  it  in  evidence. 
(Maapked  Exhibit  "  P,»  June  15, 189^)  Was  mott  Grace  Welsh  con- 
victed of  keeping  that  house  as  a  disorderly  house  in  November, 
1892?    A.  You  knjow  that 

<J.  Was  it;  it  was  sfr,  wajsatft  i!t?    A.  Well,  she  wasi;  yes. 

Q.  How  many  girls  lived  in  the  house?    A.  That  lilon't  know. 

Q.  How  nuany  girls  lived  in  the  house  while  you  were  there? 
[A.  There  wasn't  any;  I  granted  fuacBfelbed  iwins. 

Q.  Wh&t  kind  of  people  took  your  furaashfcd  pototnais,  ladies  and 
genttemien?    A.  Diffeapent  ones. 

Q.  Diffea^ent  ones;  ladies  aod  geaufleanfcn  would  come  together? 
A.  Gertainly.  ,  * 

Q.  And  occupy  the  furnished  rooms?  AL  They  occupied  by  the 
week. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  Captain  Devery?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Devery  ever  comale  to  your  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  Oaptaan  Devery  reports  thait  he  came  to  your  hou&e,  do 
you  mean  to  say  ifhait  report  is  unftrue?    A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  your  house  wais  reputed  to  be  a  house  of 
ill  fame?    A.  Not  when  I  was  there. 

<J.  Well,  afteir  you  left  there?    A.  That  I  don't  know, 

Q.  What  date  did  you  leave?    A.  Whatt  date? 
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Q.  Yes.  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  cam  nemefmiben  exactly  the 
date. 

Q.  Give  me  about  the  #ate?    A.  In  about  September. 

Q.  September  of  lia^t  year?    A.  No,  no;  two  years  ago. 

Q.  September  of  that  year?    A.  No,  no;  two  years  ago. 

Q.  How  much,  was  Mis®  Welsh  fined  for  keeping  that  house  as 
a  housekeeper?    A.  ThaA  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  You  don't  know?    A.  No, 

Q.  Do  you  recall  a  conversation  bad  with,  him  yesterday?  A. 
Ob,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  again  bow  much  was  Miss  Welsh  fimed? 
A.  You  know  that  without  asking  me; 

By  Ctoirman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  coffmndttee  do  nofcTtoow  it;  it  is  for  tihie  mformiafekm  of 
the  Senate  committee;  Mr.  Moss  i®  getting  at  these  facts  that  he 
don't  testify  to,  but  aisks  you  to?    A.  Asks  me  to  do  it? 

Q.  Yes;  he  asks  yoran  now  how  mu-dh  this  woman  was.  fined-; 
how  much  was  she  hn&i?    A.  She  was  fined  $50. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  And  did  you  not  pay  that  fine?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  give  the  money  to  Grace  Welsh?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again,  and  recall  the  conversation  you  had  yester- 
day?   A.  No,  sir;  I  told  you  yesterday  she  paid  her  own  fine. 

Q.  You  did?    A.  Yes,  silr. 

Q.  I>id  you  not  thank  me  yesterday  for  some  kind  offices  that 
you  thought  I  had  perforated  in  reduicing  that  fine  from  $250  to 
$50?    A.  For  her.  i  . 

Q.  Didatft  you  thank  me  yourself  ?    A.  I  thanked  you  for  her. 

Q.  Why  did  you  thank  me  for  her?  A.  Because  she  was  un- 
fortunate, and  yoat  was  kind  to  her. 

Q.  Did  you  say  yestend&y  I  had  saved  you  $200?  A.  Certainly 
you  saved  me. 

Q.  Uwo  hundred  dollars?  A-  Yes — htoiw  much  did  you  save 
me  ? 

Q.  That  is  what  you  said  ?  A.  That  youi  saved  me;  you  told 
me  that  I  saM  that  to  you. 

Q.  You  recall  thlart  Graee  Welsh  was  praseeuted  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  house,  dflfftft  jjoul!  A.  Well,  jota  know  that,  don't 
you. 

By  Chairman  Eexow:  • 

tQ.  Is  that  not  a  fact,  Mrs.  Butler  ?    A.  She  was  fined;  yes. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 


Q.  And  didn't  it  came  out  on  the  Mai  she  was  acting  as 
housekeeper,  and  that  yon  were  the  real  proprietor  ?  A.  That 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know  that  at  all  ?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  recall  that  the  court  made  some  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  situation,  that  I,  as  the  prosecuting  attorney,  stated  it 
to  thie  couirt  that  Miss  Welsh,  was  only  housekeeper,  and  mighit 
have  to  pay  some  fine,  and. that  might  be  some  reason  for  not 
fining  her  as  much  as  the,  other  persons  wiho  were  tried  and  con- 
victed at  the  tSmej  do  you  remember  that  ?  AL  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  the  judge  bad  already  written  dowm 
$250  on  thie  papers,  and  on  that  statement  cbamged  it  to  |50  ? 
A.  No;  I  dom't  remember  that. 

Q.  You  remember  we  talked  about  it  ?  A.  You  told  me;  that 
was  all. 

Q.  You  recall  it,  don't  you  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  me  the  other  women  whose  bouses  were 
pulled  and  were  fined  $250  weate  jealous  of  you,  beaause  you  had 
got  off  with  $50?    A.  I  told  you  that;  yes. 

Q.  You  told  me  th&t  yesterday?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  said  you  thianked  me  for  having  saved  you  $200? 
A.  No.  sir;  I  said  I  thanked  you,  yes,  alter)  you  explained}  that 
to  me. 

Q.  And  I  told  you  I  thought  I  bad  saved  Grace  Welsih  as  being 
only  housekeeper,  from  having  to  pay  the  same  fine  as  the  re&l 
madames  did;  that  was  the  conversation,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  in  that  house;  give  it  as  nearly  as 
you  can?    A  I  was  there  abomt  five  years. 

Q.  About  ^ve  years;  and!  wen*  away  in  wftat  mouth  of  last 
yea*r?    A-  September. 

Q.  September  of  last  year?    A.  Yes,  san. 

Q.  Whajt  caused  you  toi  go  away?  A.  Because  the  neighbor- 
hood was  not  suitable  for  me  any  more* 

Q.  WhJaA  was  the  trouble  with  the  neighborhood?  A.  Well,  it 
did  not  sufit  me;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Wbteet  was  the  trouble?  A.  Too  many  Israelites  living 
around  there;  the  bouses  were  not  as  nice  as  formerly. 

Q.  Werenft  there  a  number  of  houses  of  ilifame  in  that  neigh- 
borhood?   A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  one  at  70  Eldridgie  street,  across  the  way? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Kept  by  Mrs.  Hoitell?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Didnft  you  tell  me  Mrs.  Hortell  told  me?  Al  No,  sir;  some- 
bodv  else  told  you  that. 
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Q.  In  your  presence?    A.  In  my  presence. 

Q.  Amd  yofu  assented  to  it?    A.  I  dlid  not 

Q.  Did  you  not  speak  about  the  peculiar  circumstances  thati 
would  enable  Mrs.  Hoertell  to  do  business  after  she  bad  beeai 
convicted?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  conviction  of  Grace  Welsh  before  she 
and  you  lived  away  from  the  house?  A.  I  was  away  from  the 
house  right  along. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  this  conviction  that  this  Welsh  left 
the  house?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know;  thftnk?    A.  No. 

Q.  Who  bad  the  lease  of  the  house?    A.  Who  bad  the  lease? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  The^e  is  no  lease  attached  to  it  any  moire. 

Q.  Who  hired  the  house?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hire  the  house  from?  A.  The  landlord,  of 
course. 

Q.  Who  was  the  landlord?    A.  Banders. 

Q.  What  is  hm  fiiist  name?    A.  I  don't  knfcrw  his  first  name. 

Q.  You  have  paid  Mr.  Sanders  a  great  deal  of  rent  to?  that 
house,  haven't  you?  A.  I  don't  know  any  miore  than  what 
he  was  entitled  to.  * 

Q.  How  mucin  was  the  rent  per  year?    A.  I  paid  him  $130. 

Q.  One  humdred  and  thfirty  dollars  per  mci*tlh;?  A.  Yes;  a 
that  w&s  the  rear  bouse. 

Q.  There  is  a  rear  house?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  stop  paying  Mr.  Sanders  rent?    A.  When? 

Q.  Yesi?    A.  Some  time  ago. 

Q.  When?    A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you ,  exactly  when. 

Q.  Tell  me  as  neasriy  as  you  can?    A.  About  six  months  or  90. 

Q.  About  Sjix  mionths  ago  you  slopped  paying  him  rent;  where 
did  you  pay  him  rent?    A.  He  called  for  it 

Q.  He  called  himself?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  pay  him  rent;  how  many  years  ago? 
A.  Well,  I  told  you  about  five  or  six  years  I  paid  him  rent. 

Q.  And  in  all  that  time,  did  you  not  know  Ms  first  name? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  Ms  office?    A.  He  bas  got  no  office. 

Q.  Where  did  he 'live?    A.  Somewhere  in  Jersey. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  Jersey?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  yotc 

Q.  Has  he  any  cfiioe  in  New  York?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  the  name  of  the  owner  GaroiSme  Zander?  A.  I  always 
dealt  with  the  gentleman;  I  don't  know;  it  may  be  his  wife.i 

Q.  Is  the  n-anne  tpelt  Z<i-n*d-e-r?    A.  I  believe  so;  yes* 

Q.  Doesn't  she  live  in  Jersey  City?    A.  Ye^  sir. 
L.  210  -- 
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Q.  And  you  dealt  with  Carolina  Zamdlers  pemmailly;  isn't 
that  the  tfa^t?    A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  ycui  to  recall;  think  carefully;  did  any  detectives 
or  Central  Office  men  call  at  your  hotuse  at  any  time  after 
August,  1893?    A  Not  that  I  know  of;  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Glennon  or  Mr.  Kierman  call  there?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  Gsuptain  Devery  did  not  call  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Anid  if  Mr.  Glennon  and  Mr.  Kiernan  and  Cap*Mn  Devery 
say  'thej  have  called  there,  ycni  persist  in  your  statement  that 
they  have  not?    A  Yes. 

Q.  If  Superintendent  Byrnes  says  these  gentlemen,  or  any  of 
them,  called  at  yOud  housle  to  invesJ&gate  its  character,  do  yon 
still  insist  in  saying  they  did  not  call?  A.  Not  in  my  presence; 
I  know  they  did  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  they  came  there  at  all?    A?  No, 

Q.  How  frequently  did  you  -siee  Grace  Welsh?    A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  During  all  that  time  that  you  hiad  that  houise,  Mr?  Builcr, 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  pay  a  single  dollar 
or  a  single  cent  to  any  police  officer  for  protection?  A.  I  still 
say  so. 

Q.  You  still  say  that?    A  Yes; 

Q.  Yon  never  were  interfered  with  by  airy  poSicemen,  were 
yon?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  that  extent,  you,  had  protection,  did  you  not;  you 
were  not  interfered  with?  A  I  don't  know  what  projection  I 
hnid;  no  one  interfered,  because  I  kept  myself  away  from  any- 
body; I  did  not  interfere  with  anybody. 

O.  Why  do  you  think  ycra  were  not  interfered  with?  A. 
B  ^anSB  I  gave  no  one  any  cause. 

Q.  Were  any  of  youir  girls  ever  arrested,  or  any  girls  from 
that  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never?    A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  stating  to  me  yesterday  why  j<m  thought 
you  had  protection?    A.  No*,  Sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  stating  two  reasons;  do  you  remember  a 
little  conversation  over  in  the  corner  of  the  court-room  there, 
in  which  I  asked  you  how  you  could  account  for  having  pro- 
tection?   A.  I  told  ycm  I  couikl  not  account  for  it 

Q.  Didn't  yon  say  something  llike  this:  I  kept  a  quiet  house; 
and  then  you  mentioned  some  names;  you  mentioned  another 
person's  name,  and  then  said,  you  thought  that  accounted  for 
it  all?    A.  I  did  not  say  that;  you  put  that  question  to  me. 

Q.  And  did  you  say  yes?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  you  say  yes?  A.  I  did  not  ©ay  yes;  I  said  I  did  not 
know. 
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Q.  Bid  yiou  assent!  to*  it?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  assent  to  it. 

Q.  Can  yoru  recall  what  I  saiid  to  you?  A.  You  oan  recall  ify 
canrt  you? 

Q.  Can  you  state  whlat  it  was  I  stated?  A.  I  will  let;  you: 
state  it 

Q.  Do  yiotu  remember?  A.  No,  sir;  I  remember  your  making 
thie  proposatkmi  to  me;  yes. 

Q.  What  was  that  proposition?  A,  I  don't  know;  you  say 
that  yourself. 

I    By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  statement,  Mrs.  Butler?  A.  Not 
exactly;  no>  because  he  made  a  great  many;  statements  to  me. 

i    By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  State  one  of  the  Sftatejtnenfe:  hie  maide  to  you?  &.  I  don't 
remember. 

i    By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  yoiu  kept  a  quiet  house?  A.  I  said  that; 
yes. 

Q.  And  diid  you  say  thari:  youff  hu&band  was  the  partner  of 
Silver  Dollar  Smith?    A.  He  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  give  that  as  a  reason  why  yoiu  did  not  have  to 
pay  any  money?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  give  that  reason  at  all; 
yoiu  put  that  question  to  me,  and  I  said  it  is  not  so. 

Q.  You  say  thiat  'positively,  that  you  said  it  was  not  so?  A. 
Yeisi,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  let  vlb  see;  who  is  Silver  Dollar  Smdthi?  A-  He  is 
alderman  in  the  Third  district 

Q.  Is  he  now  aldermani?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  been  an  Assemblyman,  hasn't  he?    A.  I  suppose  so. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Do  you  know?    A.  Ye%  sir;  he  has  been  an  Xsisemblyman; 

'    By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  does  he  do  busanessi?    A.  In  the  store.: 

Q.  Where  is  the  store?    A.  I  guess  you  know  as  well  as  I  doi 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Now  answer,  Mr®.  Butler, 

A.  Sixty -four  Essex  street. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  And  that  is  a  liquor  store,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Watih  rooms  upstairs,  used  for  various  purposes?  A.  Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Doesn't  Mr.  Smith  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  Essex 
Market  Police  Gonurt?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  say  that  because  you  have  not  seen  him  there,  I  sup- 
pose? A.  I  don't  know  (anything  about  where  he  spends  his 
time,  or  where  he  don't 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  man?    A.  Certainly,  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Wasn't  your  husband  a  partner  of  Silver  Dollar  Smith? 
[A.  He  was. 

Q.  When  did  he  cease  to  be  a  partner?  A.  Abooit  three  years 
ago. 

Q,  As  long  as  that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  up  to  three  years  ago  he  w&s  a  partner  with  Silver 
Dollar  Smith  in  that  saloon;  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  Silver  Dollar  Smithy  do  you  iwtT    A.  Yes, 

Q.  You  have  met  him  frequently?    A.  I  have;  yesi,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  many  conversations  withi  him,  haven't  you? 
A.  Not  so  many. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  him  about  yottia*  house,  81  Elcfoidge 
street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mo*.  Smith  ever  receive  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
[house  No.  81  Eldridge  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  paid  him  any?    A.  Or  nobody  else, 
;    Q.  You  say  Grace  Welish  didn't?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  were  pretty  good  friends  with  him?  A.  With 
whoni? 

Q.  With  Silver  Dollar  Smith?  A,  We  were  friendly;  why 
shouldn't  we  be;  my  husbamd  was  in  business  with  him,  and 
everybody  else  is  friendly  with  him,  not  alone  me. 

Q.  Of  donate,  I  understand  that;  I  meit  him  myself,  talked  with 
him,  and  shook  hands  witih  him;  hie  is  a  large,  strong,  powerful 
man,  isn't  he?    A.  Well,  you  have  seen  him  and  know. 

Q.  And  his  friendship  is  very  powerful  in  the  Eleventh  pre- 
cinct, isn't  it?    A.  I  dom*t  know  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  He  has  a  great  many  friends  who  are  keepers  of  saloons, 
hasn't  he?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Hais  he  a  number  of  friends  who  are  keepers  of  houses  of 
ill  fame?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  y<*u  know  whether  he  goes  bonds  for  people  that  are 
arrested  by  the  police?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that 

Q.  How  long  ago  did  you  see  Mm  last?  A.  I  only  seen  him 
last  ri°;bt. 

Q.  Last  nijht?    A.  Yres;  rijU  after  I  seen  you. 
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Q.  Where  did  yo»u  see  him?    A.  BigM;  in  his  places 

Q.  That  is,  the  saloon?  A.  I  went  and  asked  him  for  his 
advice,  and  he  told  me  to  come  here  and  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  You  went  to  64  Essex  street  and  asked  Silver  Dollar  Smith, 
for  his  advice?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  told  yon  to  tell  the  truth?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  saw  you  yesterday  at  your  lawyer's  office,  didn't  I?  A. 
You  did.  j 

Q.  And  we  had  a  conversation  and  came  to  a  pretty  good 
agreement,  didn't  we?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  no  disagreemaat  about  it  at  all?    A.  No. 

Q.  Atad  at  my  Jequtest  yon  came  over  voluntarily,  hi&vtng 
previously  been  served  a  subpoeaMa  that  had  expired,  you  eanie 
nnd  sat  here?  A.  I  camie  of  my  own  free  wfll,  because  I  didn't 
receive  that  subpoena,  listei  lady  tolok  it  wMi  her. 

By  Chairmaa  Lexowi 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Silver  Dollar  Smffli  whlether  you  weitfe  to  fen 
the  truth  here?  A.  Eb,  sir;  I  told  him  how  I  was  situated;  and 
lie  sayis,  yon  go  there  and  you  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  If  what  you  have  told  htere  is  the  truth,  what  possible 
object  would  there  be  in  asidug  him  whether  you  should  tell 
the  truth  or  not?  A.  I  diid  not  ask  him  whether  I  should  tell 
the  truth;  I  asked  him  if  I  should  appear,  aed  he  said  if  you 
come  here  you  stauld  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  Why  should  you  want  any  advice  if  wharf:  you  have  told 
here  to-day  is  the  truth,  why  should  you  want  any  advice  from 
anybody  whether  yoq  should  tell  anybody?  A-  Certainly  I 
should  ask  advice. 

Q.  You  have  not  told  anything  here  that  you  need  to  be  afraid 
of,  have  yon?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  to  be  afraid  of. 

Q.  Why  (fed  you  go  and  ask  whether  you  shtould  tell  the  truth 
or  not?    A.  I_did  not  ask  whether  I  should  tell  the  truth*/ 

Q.  Or  ask  advice?    A.  Advice  I  am  entitled  to  ask. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Mrs.  Butler,  did  you  read  Mrs.  Harvey's  testimony  yester- 
day; she  came  before  the  committee?    A.  I  dM  not 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  After  yesterday's  conversation,  tftere  was  a  substantial 
agreement  between  you  amd  me  as  to  thfe  facts  whaeh  you  would 
testify  to  is  true,  amd  we  parted  fairly  friendly,  didn't  we? 
A.  We  did;  yes* 
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'  Qj.  Atad  after  what  you  had  Md  me  I  asked  you  tk>  come  nere 
and  testify?    A.  You  6M;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  relievg<|  you  yesterday  afternoon,  and  asked  you 
to  come  and  testify  this  morning;  we  have  had  no  conversation 
together  about  your  tes&oioaiy  since  yesterday  afternoon,  have 
we?    A.  Now 

Q.  But  you  have  talked  to  Silver  Dollar  Smith?  A*  Well,  I 
didn*t  speak  about  anything,  oniy  asked  — 

Q.  Aind  yesterday  you  told  me  you  dad  keep  a  house  there,  and 
that  you  desired  to  be  protected  and  concealed  now,  because 
you  were  out  of  fit?  A.  I  have  told  you  I  have  been  there  five 
yeairs  ago;  I  understand  you;  I  diidn^  tell  y|ou  I  kept  a  house; 
I  kept  the  house  —  certerinly  —  but  you  didn't  ask  me  what  kind 

Q.  In  deference  to  youir  wishes,  I  have  concealed  your  present 
residence;  thatt  is  true,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  me  to  conceal  your  present  residence? 
A.  Because  I  did  not  wapt  the  public  to  know  it;  because  I  had 
folks  at  home;  I  did  not  want  to  be  published. 

Q.  Was  it  on  account  of  the  business  you  were  engaged  iin  in 
Eldridge  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Dtklai't  you  say  you  got  out  of  that  and  was  glad  of  it? 
A.  I  told  you  that 

Q.  That  is  true,  isn't  it?  A.  When  I  was  there;  when  I  got 
out  of  the  en#re  thing — 

Sem'tor  O'Connor. —  Do  you  mean  to  say  she  told  you  a  differ- 
ent story  than  she  told  you  tfe>day? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  agree  wifah  her  she  did  not  pay  a  dollar. 
I  believe  she  tells  the  truth  when  she  says  thait. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  She  says  —  she  admitted  she  kept  a  house, 
and  won't  admit  she  kept  a  house  of  ill  fame.  Do  you  think 
we  are  children? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Of  ooair«e  not    I  will  drop  that 

The  Witoegs. — I  do  not  know  not&ing. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  say  you  have  not  paM  a  dofltar  to  anyone  for  protection? 
AL  No^  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Smith  lasit  night?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  talked  with  him  frequently?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  he  and  your  husband  have  been  partners  together  in 
business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  good  friends  at  the  present  time?  A,  I  don't 
gee  why  I  sihiowld  be  anyway  else* ' 
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>By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  many  wardmien  do  you  know  Sin  tWa'ti  district?  A.  Not 
any. 

Q.  Not  ome?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  wardman  by  the  name  of  John  Wade?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  have  a  place  on  EidrSdge  sfaaeet? 
A.  I  was  there  about  five  years  myself. 

Q.  Not  longer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  a  wardman  in  1881  by  the  name  otf  John 
Wade?    A-  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  about  that?    A.  Yes;  I  am  positire. 

Q.  And  you  dotnU  kmow  the  name  of  any  wardman?  A.  No; 
none  at  all. 

Q.  And  never  met  one?    A.  Nov  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  That  is  all  the  questions  I  want  to  ask. 

Chairman   Lexow. —  Any   question®   on   the  cross? 

Mr.  Nieoll. —  Na 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  afl.    The  next  witness. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  want  to  read  In  evidence  right  here,  from  origi- 
nal reports  brought  down  from  pcMce  headquairters.  I  read  now 
from  a  report  dated  New  York,  April  1,  1892,  "Precinct  No.  1," 
addressed  to  Thomas  Burns,  Esq.,  acting  superintendent  of 
police'  "ISir. —  In  compliance  with  rule  64,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit thte  following  report  for  the  month  enf&Sng  March,  1892, 
William  W.  McLaughlin,  Captain,  Eleventh  precinct"  At  the 
bottom  off  the  first  page  is  this  entry:  u Reputed  house  of  prosti- 
tution, 81  Eldrildge  street;  proprietor,  Betsey  Butler;  owner  or 
agent,  Henry  W.  Sandem"  "Eteport  of  July  1,  1892,  signed  by 
Adam  A.  Cross,  captain  Fourteenth  precinct,"  "Reputed  house 
of  prostitution,  81  Eldridge  street;  proprietor,  Betsey  Butter; 
owner  or  agent,  Caroline  Sanders; "  October  1,  1892,  by  the 
same  captain  to  the  same  effect. 

Senator  O'Conmor. —  What  fe  rthe  report? 

Mr.  Moss. —  A  reputed  house  of  ill  fame. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Reported  that  it  was  a  reputed  house  erf 
ill  fame? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes;  these  captains  so  reported. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Your  next  witness,  Mr.  Moss. 

Jtoseph  Pospisisal,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  followsj 

By  Chairmiaai  Lexow: 
<J.  Do  you  speak  English?    A.  Ye& 
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Mrect  examination  by  Mr.  Gaff: 

Q.  Mr.  Posp&ssil,  what  is  your  business?    A.  Saloonkeeper. 

Q.  Where  do  you  keep  your  saloon?    A.  No.  1370  Avenue  A. 

Q.  In  this  city?    A.  Yes,  scur. 

Q.  What  nationality  are  you?    A,  Bohemfeuft. 

Q.  By  birth?    A.  Bohiemian. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ?  A.  About  23  or  21 
years  —  23  years. 

Senator  Bradley. —  You  will  have  to  keep  your  voice  up,  Mr. 
PospfeeaL    Speafe  so  Mir.  McjoU  can  hear  you    A.  All  right,  sdr. 

By  Mr.  Go& 

Q.  How  long  h&ve  you  been  In  thie  sakto  business?  A.  Four- 
teen yearn 

Q.  How?  long  hiave  you  kept  the  sakxm  at  t[he  praseait  place 
while  you  were  keeping  that  saloon?    A.  About  four  months. 

Q.  About  how  Ixmg  hanre  you  kept  the  saloon  in  the  Twentieth 
Assembly  district  of  this  city?  A.  About  eight  years;  seven  or 
eight  years;  seven  yearn 

Q.  Your  present  place  is  in  fee  Twemrtietih  Assembly  district;  is 
it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir;  Twentfieflhi  and  Twen^second. 

Q.  You  have  gjot  only  one  place,  have  you?    A.  Yea 

Q.  A!nd  that  is  m  the  Twentieth  Assembly  disrtrrot?  A.  Yes; 
that  i«  correct 

Q.  The  Twenty-second  is  above?  A.  That  is  right;  I  am  in  the 
Twenty-second. 

Q.  What  street  are  you?  A.  Cbrner  of  Seventy-third  street  and 
Avenue  A;  it  divides  right  in  the  center.. 

Q.  The  north  side  of  the  street  divides?    A.. Yes. 

Q.  That  is  right;  you  are  m  the  Twenty-second;  do  you  belong 
to  any  Bohemian  organization?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  orgaarizatian  of  saloon-keepers?  A. 
I  do. 

Q.  Wlhat  is  it  called?  A.  Galled  the  Bohemian  Liquor  Dealers 
Association* 

Q.  And  is  it  called  1ihe  Bohemian  Liquor  Dealers  Association  of 
any  particular  Assembly  disftict?  A.  Of  the  Twenty-seciand 
amd  Twentieth.  Assembly  districts. 

.  Q.  AM  thiat  distirict  of  the  cttty  runs  from  about  Seventieth,  street 
up  to  about  Eightieth  street  on  the  east  side, .where  most  of 
tihie  members  live?  A.  It  runs,  I  believe,  from;  Fifty-ninth  to 
Beventy-ndnth. 

Q.  And  mostly  east  of  Second  avenue,  between  Second  avenue 
and  the  Eastern  boulevard;  isn't  that  so?    A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 
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Q.  Skid  it  f s i  In  tfcaf  region  tiiat  mast  of  the  Bohemians  live? 
A*  That  is  right. 

Q  There  aa?e  quite  ai  nuanker  of  Bohemian®  live  in  that  district? 
A.  Most  all  of  them- 

Q.  Most  all  Bohemians;  t&ere  are  a  number  of  saioom-keepers 
that  belong  to  this  liquor  dealers  a&swdatiom?    A.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Say  yes  0(r  no. 

Q.  When  was  it  organized?  A.  I  believe  it  was  organized 
in  1889;  I  can  not  exaietiy  say  — 1888  o<r  1889. 

Q.  Weie  yon  itfe  first  president?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  hand  yon  the  New  York  Listy,  Bohemian  paper; 
isn't  it?    A.  Yes;  I  cam  read  it. 

Q.  Yooi  can  read  it;  caa^t  you?    A-  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  ib  the  date  tfaene  in  1891?    A.  That  is  on  Monday. 

Q.  What  momtih?    A.  It  is  in  September;  tfeie  fifth. 

Q.  The  5th  of  September,  isn't  it,  1891?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  this  is  a  paper  published  in  the  Bohemian  language? 
A*  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  right. 

Q.  And  1  call  $&ar  attentate  to  and  advertisement  in  this 
paiper  which  I  h&ve  masked  in  blue  pemeil,  anid  a«k  yon  if  that 
is  mo*  the  adviertisement  of  tfaie  Bohemian  Saloon-keepers  Asso- 
ciation of  thie  TwemgSe^hi  am3  Tweinrty-sieeGmd  Assembly  districts? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  names  of  the  officers?    A.  That  m  right 

Q.  Were  yon  am  oflicefr  at  the  time  thteut  advertisement  ap- 
peared?   A.  I  was  in  Europe. 

Q.  You  had  been  president  and  your  term  expired?  A.  Ym, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  your  native  country  on  trustiness?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Seoora  was  president,  wa'sn't  he,  while  yoiu  were  away? 
A.  Ye&;  sir. 

Q.  Who  organized  that  society?  A.  All  of  our  men;  all  of 
ouir  saloon-keepers. 

Q.  You  was  the  principal  mam  that  organized  it,  weren't  yon? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  it  necessary  fofl"  tire  Bohemian  saloon-keepers  to 
get  together?    A.  Exactly. 

Q.  For  mutual  protection?    A.  Yes 

Q.  Befone  your  society  was  organized,  the  Bohemian  saloon- 
keepers  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  'hadn't  they  about  the  excise 
law?    A.  Not  as  I  know. 

Q.  Had  they  any  trouible?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  ft 

Q.  What   was  the   sodety   organized  for?      A.  Th!e   society 
organized  to  assist;  one  other  should  assist  themselves, 
L.  211 
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Q.  Assist  them1  how?  A.  Assist  them  financially;  providing 
for  ftim  if  be  needs  it;  if  he  neexls  the  lawyer,  or  gerts  in  soni|€! 
trouble,  or  so;  each  one  will  help  him  out  of  it. 

Q.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  excise  law,  isn't  it?    A. 

Just  the  way  you  take  it;  yea 

r 

By  Gh&irman  Lexow:  [ 
Q.  It  is,  isn't  it?    A.  Yea 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  That  is  the  only  object  the  society  had  when  it  was  organ- 
ized?   A,  That  is  right. 

Q.  That  was,  to  subscribe  money,  so-  miuch  a  week,  to  go  into 
the  treaswry,  and  to  have  fundis  to  help  a  saloon-keeper  if  he 
got  into  trouble  with  the  police;  isn't  that  so?  A.  Yes;  ttet  is 
right. 

Q.  To  biail  him  out?    A.  That  is  right 

Q.  And  pay  for  a  lawyer?    A.  That  is  right 

Q.  And  pay  his  fine?    A.  Yes;  the  raajority  of  it 

Q.  And  you  went  anotund  and  gort:  members  to  join  thialt 
society;  dMnft  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  organized  it?    A.  Oh,  they  have  it  general. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  some  one  who  organized  it?  A.  No,  sir; 
organized  what;  we  hold  meetings  every  week. 

Q.  Before  you  commenced  to  hold  your  meeting?  A.  They  all 
came  together  at  once. 

Q.  WhJoi  invited  yon  all  to  come  around  at  once?  A  There 
wiii3  about  seven  or  eight  of  them. 

Q.  Name  any  one  of  the  seven  or  eight?  A.  I  can  mention 
you  half  a  dozen. 

Q.  Wasn't  you  one?    A.  Yes;  I  was  the  president 

Q.  So  that  you  were  instrumental  in  getting  yonr  fellow- 
countrymen  to  come  together  and  form  a  society?    A.  Exactly. 

Q.  And  you  were  elected  the  first  president?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  treasurer,  Neuxset;  was  he  the  first  treasures'? 
A.  No;  Mr.  Wappolack. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  recond^ng  secretary?  A.  The  first  re- 
cording secretary,  I  can  not  recollect  now  any  more. 

Q.  You  oan  not  recollect  the  first  recording  secretary?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  elected  president  for?  A.  From  one 
year  to  another. 

Q.  Bow  many  times  were  you  elected  president?  A.  Elected 
now  four  or  five  times. 

Q.  Who  else  have  been  president  of  that  society  but  yourself'? 
A.  Mr.  Sykora. 
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Q.  He  is  t&e  otaly  one  that  has  been  president?    &.  Mr.  Fealo. 

Q.  Those  areall  that  have  been  presidents  of  ihe  society  since 
its  existence?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  dome  with  the  money  collected?  A.  What 
is  that? 

Q.  What  have  you  done  with  the  money  collected?  A.  Paid 
for  the  lawyer,  paid  for  the  printing,  and  for  different  kind  of 
expenses. 

Q.  Any  other  kind  of  expenses?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  shake  your  head;  keep  your  head  still  oa*  it  w'll 
fall  off  your  shoulders;  have  you  got  that  circular  you  sfiut 
out  Saturday  night?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  with  yom?    Al  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  bring  it?    A.  I  tifcdnt  call  for  it 

Q.  Lo&k  at  your  sutopoiena.?  A.  (Witness  examines  subpoena) 
I  did  not  understand  it  there;  I  did  not  bring  it  along  with  me. 

Q.  "Also  the  circular  issued  and  circulated  on  last  Saturday 
evening  to  Hie  Bohemian  saloon-keepers  to  close,  or  to  be  watch- 
ful on  Sunday;"  where  ae  that  circular?  A.  I  have  not  got  it 
with  me;  I  can  bring  it  to  you  if  you  want  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  read  the  sujbpoena?    A.  I  can  tell  you, 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Let  him  tell  the  contents. 

Mr.  Gofli. — No;  he  can  not  tell  the  contents. 

Q.  D&taft  you  read  the  subpoena?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  DMn't  you  read  that  that  circular  was  wanted,  here  by 
this  committee?    A.  I  didn't  unoeristiand  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  understand  English;  you  have  been  here  23  or 
24  years?    A.  It  came  so  sudden  to  me, 

Q.  It  came  m>  sudden;  I  know  it  did;  but  when  you  read  — 
you  know  what  a  dlrcxdar  is,  don't  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  read  en  the  subpoena,  to  produce  this  circular, 
why  didn't  you  bring  it  here?  A.  I  did  not  undierstand  you 
wanted  that  circular.  ^ 

Q.  You  brought  your  book  with  you?  A.  03iat  is  what  I 
understand. 

Q.  When  you  brought  your  book,  you  knew  the  committee 
wanted  your  book,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  thley  wanted  the  circular  also?  A.  I 
disdinft  understand  it. 

Q.  You  did  understand  Et  for  the  book,  but  not  for  the  cir- 
cular?   A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  the  circular  at  hoane?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  go  up  at  recess  and  bring  that  circular*  down  to  the 
committee;  do  you  understand,?     A.  Yes,  sin 
•   Q.  Who  wrote  that  circular?    A.  I  d-d. 

Q.  Was  it  all  in  ycur  writing?    A.  Yes,  sir.' 
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*   Q.  AW  you  sent  it  arKttmd  to  the  salbcrfeepera  on  Saturday 
nighfl?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  I  was  in  that  neighfcdifliioud  oa  Satiarday, 
ntigtut?    A.  I  cam  n»it  tell;  I  don't  know,, 

Q.  Did  anyone  teil  you?    A.  No,  air. 

Mr.  Nieoil.     What  Saituirday  night? 

Senator  O'Gonnor. —  Last  Saturday. 

Q.  What  made  you  send  around  th!e  circular  on  Saturday 
night?    A.  Because  I  read  in  the  papers. 

Q.  What  did  you  read  in  tine  papers?  A,  I  read  in  the  papers 
it  was  going  to  be  very  strict 

Q.  What  paper  did  yon  read  it  in?  A.  In  the  Bohemian 
paper  on  Saturday, 

Q.  What  Bohemian  paper?  A.  Jmst  as  you  have  got  orer 
there. 

Q.  Give  me  the  name  of  it — New  Yc<rk  Iisty?  A.  That  is 
the  paper  I  reaid  it  in, 

Q.  What  day?    A.  Saturday  morning, 

Q.  What  dM  yoiu  read  in  that  paper  Saturday  morning?  Al 
I  read  it  was  going  to  be  very  sffcract. 

Q.  Give  the  committee  the  words?  A.  It  is  going  to  bejvery 
strict  on  Sunday. 

Q.  What  is  going  to  be  very  str&et?  A.  Strict  excise  law; 
en  account  of  that  I  sent  aiborat  everybody  should  close  up. 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  was  statted  in  the  paper;  is  thM  all 
that  was  stated  in  that  paper,  that  the  excise  law  was  going 
to  be  very  strict?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thafo  is  all?    A.  Tftat  is  alL 

Q.  And  after  yoiu  read  it  in  the  paper  on  Saturday  morning, 
you  sent  out  this  circular?    A.  Qtet  is  rightt 

By  Ghlairman  Lexo  wt  i 

Q.  Thejn  all  that  is  necessary  fa(r  you  to  femaw  in  order  to 
telose  up  all  yorun,  salotom®  is  that  the  excise  larw  is  going  to  be 
strictly  enforced;  is  that  all?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  Is  that  all?    A.  I  dcant  understand. 

Q.  All  that  is  necessary  for  you  to  knofw  is  that  the  excise  law 
is  gotmg  to  be  strictly  enforced  to  make  you  close  up?  A.  As 
long  as  we  find  it  ortit  by  reading  tjie  paper,  of  cowrse  we  ctose  up. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  find  out  that  any  effort  is  going  to  be  made 
to  enforce  the  excise  law  you  close  up?  A-  We  close  up;  that 
is  right, 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Pospissdl,  after  yon  read  this  notice  in  the  New 
York  Listy  on  Saturday  moitaing,  did  you  talk  wiitfc  anj;  onjef 
about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  arfc  a  friend  ci  the  editor,  Mr.  Wertersheck?  A.  I  aan, 
saa\ 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  ahouit  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  what  was  going  to  be  in  the  paper?    A.  No, 

SBT. 

Q.  You  did  not  leave  this  circular  wifcti  each  saloon-keeper, 
did  you?    A.  Wnat  is  that? 

Q.  You  did  not  leave  this  circular  with  each  saloon-keeper, 
did  you?    A.  No;  not  me 

Q.  You  merely  showed  the  circular  to  each,  saloon-keeper,  is 
that  it?    A.  That  is  right 

Q.  You  did  not  leave  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  leave  it?  A.  I  had  only  one  bill,  just  the 
one  paper,  to  go  around  and  shiow  it  to  them. 

Q.  That  is  in  your  bandwtritimg?  A,  Th&t  was  in  my  hand- 
writing; yas,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  the  saloon-keepers  to  keep  the  door  on  the 
chain  the  next  day?    A  To  close  it  the  next  day. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  close  up  the  next  day?  A.  Well,  be  veiry 
careful. 

Q.  You  have  got  to  produce  that  writmg  here,  so  don't  stajte 
amy  thing  the  writing  does  not  state?    A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  You  told  them  to  keep  the  doors  on  the  chain,  didn't  you? 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  them  to  stop  selling,  did  you?  A.  I  told 
them  to  look  out. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  saloon-keeper  to  stop  selling  liquor  or  beer 
on  Sundays?    A  I  told  them  to  look  out  for  themselves. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  to  stop  selling  liquor  or  beer  on  Sundays? 
A.  No. 

Mr.  Goff. —  If  you  will  please  answer  my  questions  it  would 
save  you  — 

Chairman  Lexow.— *  He  said  no. 

Mr.  Goff. —  After  two  or  three  questions. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Why  waisnt  thajt  circular  good  information 
to  the  police  tkat  they  were  in  that  kind  of  business;  violating 
the  exeise  law  constantly? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mir.  Goff  will  find  the  circular,  but  the 
police  could  not 

By  Mr.  Goiff: 

Q.  Now,  you  kept  your  .saloon  open  on  Sunday?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  kept  the  door  on  the  chain?    A  I  closed  on  Sunday, 
Q.  Didn't  you  keep  yomr  door  on  the  chain?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  sold  to  all  who  went  into  your  saloon?    A.  Just 
my  friends  I  took  in. 
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Q.  Didn't  yotu  sell  to  all?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  &  right;  let  us  have  the  truth;  and  you  did  in  your 
eatooa  whaft  you  advised  all  the  members  of  your  saloon-keeper®7 
&&9oeiatioai  to  do?    A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  Yon  d&d  yourself  in  your  saloon  what  yon  advised  all  the 
other  saloonkeepers  to  dio  on  last  Sunday?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  interfered  witih  by  tiie  police  last  Sunday? 
A.  I  was. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  were  interfered  with?    A.  Yes,  sftr. 
Q.  Last  Sunday?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  arretted?  A.  Noi,  sir;  I  did  not  meet  nobody 
in  the  salootu. 

By  Mr.  GofF : 

Q.  Were  you  interfered  with  by  the  police  cm  last  Sunday? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  inference,  then,  was  there?  A.  Well,  I  did  not 
leave  anybody  in;  I  had  my  pla.ee  closed. 

Q.  Did  the  police  go  near  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Last  Sunday?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  policeman  went  near  you?    A.  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  What  was  his  number?    A  I  did  not  think  of  it. 

Q.  Ddd  he  go  into  your  saloon?  A.  I  had  my  place  closed; 
he  eould  not  come  in. 

Q.  Did  he  go  into  your  is&loon?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him?    A.  Seen  hiro  outside. 

Q.  How  did  you  eoime  to  see  him  outside?  A.  I  seen  him 
outside  in  the  hallway. 

Q.  He  came  into  the  hallway  alongside  of  your  saloon?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Knocked  at  the  door?    A  Yes. 

Q.  You  expected  him,  didn't  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  a  policeman  would  come  around?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  expect  anybody. 

Q.  Don't  shake  your  head?    A.  That  is  my  habit. 

Q.  Then  break  your  toaibiit  now;  just  answer  yes  or  no;  so  the 
stenographer  can  take  dbwn  your  answer;  did  you  expect  the 
police  officer  to  come  around?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  out  to  see  him  in  the  hallway?  A.  I  did  not; 
I  closed  the  door,  and  I  left  him  out  there  in  the  hallway. 

Q.  Where  did  you  talk  with  him?  A.  I  did  not  talk  with  him 
at  all. 

Q.  Did  he  talk  with  yon?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  What  maicSe  hiim  say  hie  came  to  tell  yad  to  keep  closed? 
A.  He  did  norf:  tell  me  that. 

Q.  Who  told  yon  that?    A,  Nobody. 

Q.  What  brought  the  poJliceman  in  the  hallway?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  was  there?  A.  Well,  I  see  that  is  an 
officer,  and  I  would  not  leave  hiim  in. 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  Well,  I  see  that  it's  an  officer,  and  I 
would  not  leave  him  in. 

Q.  You  saw  it  was  an  officer  and  you  would  not  let  him  in? 
A.  No,  sir.  ! 

Q.  Md  ho  knock  ts  get  5m?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  wanted  to  get  in;  now,  you  are  under 
oath,  sir,  and  this  is  not  a  trifling  matter?  A.  I  do  not  under- 
stand you;  what  do  you  say? 

Q.  If  he  did  not  knock  to  get  in,  how  dM  you  know  he  wanted 
to  get  ifn?  A.  He  dM  knock,  and  the  door  was  closed,  and  just 
the  chain  on,  and  he  went  away. 

Q.  He  was  in  full  uniform,  and  he  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
you  opened  the  doft>r?  A  I  did  not  open  it;  he  opened  it  him- 
self, the  chain  is  on  the  door. 

Q.  The  door  opened  to  the  end  of  the  chain?    A.  That  m  right 

Q.  An*d  you  went  to  the  door  to  take  the  chain  off,  did  you? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go. to  see  who  was  there?  A.  I  went  to  see  who 
was  there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  an  officer  in  uniform?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  saw  the  officer  in  uniform?  A.  I  closed 
the  door. 

Q.  D*d  you  say  anything  to  Mm?  A.  No,  sir;  I  dosed  the 
door. 

Q.  You  closed  the  door?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  never  asked  to  get  in?    A.  No,  sftn 

Q.  No-r  dM  he  a&k  for  a  drink?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sure?    A.  Sure. 

Q.  Sure;  that  is  remarkable;  did  you  ever  see  that  officer 
before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  awesffcs  made  among  the  Boihemian  saloon 
keepers  for  violating  the  excise  law  last  Sunday?  Al  I  don^t 
know. 

Q.  You  are  presMent  of  that  association?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  It  ijsi  your  business  to  know?  A.  I  doar't  know  of  atftyone 
arrested  Sunday. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  president  to  look  after 
the  members  that  may  be  arrested?    A.  Yes,  sir. , 

Q.  That  is  Ms  duty?    A.  Yea' 
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Q.  You  didn't  hear  of  any  arresfls  being*  made  last  Sunday? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  liave  been  in  the  haibit  of  sending  aroiumd  notices 
suck  ias  you  sent  last  Saturdlay?    A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  Have  you  sent  around  ether  notices  on  ether  Saturdays? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Last  Saturday  was  the  first  tfime  you  sent  the  notice 
aiounkl?    A.  And  a  couple  of 'more  times  already. 

Q.  How  long  ago?  A.  A  couple  cf  years  ago  already  I  used  to 
send  mortices  out. 

Q.  Didnt  you  send  notices  out  when  you  got  notice®  from  the 
police  to  close  up;  now,  look  a*  me;  don't  look  downi?  A*  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  policemen  give  you  nortjioe  to.  dloise  uip  on  Saturday? 

Mr,  NiooU. — What  Saturday? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Any  Saturday. 

The  Witness. —  I  can  not  tedl  the  name,  hecauise  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  it  the  wardman  or  the  regular  patrolman?  A.  No; 
the  regular  patrolman  told  me. 

By  Chairman  Lexowr;! 

Q.  Last  Saturday?    A.  Last  Saturday;  yes;  to  keep  dosed 

Q.  Was  that  in  addition  to  your  reading  iffc  in  the  Bohemian 
paper,  the  police  officer  went  around  on  Saturday  to  yon?  A. 
What  is  that? 

Q.  Did  a  police  officer  go  abound  ooa.  Saturday  to  you?  A.* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Last  Saturday?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A*  We  told  hem  to  look  out  for  next 
day. 

Q.  Told  you  to-  look  out  for  next  day? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Who  did  that;  a  policemian? 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes;  certainly. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  So,  when  you  siaid  a  little  while  ago  yon  sent  out  the 
no#ce  because  you  saw  it  in  the  Bohemian  paper  yon  did  not 
state  the  whole  truth,  did  yoox?    A.  Yes,  sir; 

Q.  Well,  hut  wasn't  it  on  account  of  the  policeman  coming 
to  the  saloon  on  Saturday?    A.  I  read  it  *n  the  papers. 

Q.  It  was  on  account  of  the  policeman  roming  he  sent  the 
circular  airound,  wasn  it  not? 

By  Chairman  Lexowi 
Q.  That  was  the  reason?    A.  Sure;  that  was  so. 
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Q.  You  thought  that  came  from  headqttarEeS  -^Ben^  Sie  p*)K«3» 
man  did  that?    A.  That  is  right 

Q.  You  thought  it  maaat  business for jaext  day?  A*  That  is 
right 

By  Mr.  Gaff: 

Q.  The  policeman  wtio  told  you  knew:  you  wesfle  president  of 
the  saloon-keejpers'  assod&tioin,  did  he  mot?  A.  No,  sir;  he  told 
it  direct  to  me,  to  keep  closed  the  next  day. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  to  tell  all  the  other  members  to  keep 
dosed?    A.  No,  sir.  * 

Q.  What  did  you  send  aaxxund  the  notice  for?  A.  Because 
he  told  it  to  me;  and  I  sent  notice  to  my  friends. 

Q.  Yoiu  did  that  because  it  was  given  to  yoa  as  president 
of  this  association?    A.  That  is  right 

By  Senator  O^Connjor: 

<£  Do  you  know  of  a  policeman  informing  taaiy  oither  persons 
there? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  was  going  to  a$E  ttfeW;  3b  you  Entofw  whether  thie  poJicsa- 
man  went  to  aaiy  other  member  of  the  saloon-keepers'  associa- 
tion?   A  No,  salr. 

Q.  You  didn't  heatr  anything  about  that?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  send  airound  with  this  notice?  A.  I  sent  my 
Mend  around,  a  man  that  is  in  my  house. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A  Mr.  Harburdesr. 

Q.  Is  he  in  busifloess  with  you?  A  No;  he  is  in  the  cigar  busi- 
ness. 

By  GhaArmiaai  Lexowt 

Q.  Did  tt»e  polfcecaam  know  you  were?  pflesKtent  of  this  assoelai* 
tion?    A  t  doraft  Tsnmr,  sdsp. 

Q.  It  5s  H]arbarder?    A.  Haa?bua?der;  thait  is  right 

Q.  How  many  mieantoecs  belofng  to  yotua?  iassotciati<m?  AL 1  can't 
exaictly  tell;  I  gusss  aWoot  35  or  86. 

Q.  Hpw  many  miemto>ers  befcmg  to  your  assod&tiio©:?  A.  I  say 
about  35  of  36;  somiewibere  aawmd  there;  I  can  not  say  exaictly. 

Q.  Are  tMero  any  saJooa-lteegpiers — are  there  any  Bohemian 
saloofm-lfeepers  ttp  there  who  db  iKxii  belong  to  the  association? 
A  Yes,  s5r.  J  i 

Q.  You  did  nott  send  them  aroimd  notices,  did  youi?  A  I  sent 
ev^ey  one. 

L,  212 
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(J.  Did  you  semd  notioes  to  amy  salioon-lteeper  tTM  was  noifi  a 
Enember  of  your  ajsisocdaitiottii?    A.  I  sent  all  around. 

Q.  Did  you  send  notice  to  any  Bohemian  saloon-keeper  that  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Saloon-keepers  Asso<eia;tion?  A; 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  me  the  name  o<f  one?  A.  Well,  I  have  tot  lwk  on  the 
slip. 

Q.  Well,  look  at  the  slip?    A.  Mr.  Vopelak  was  the  first  one. 

Q.  Isn't  he  a  member?    A.  No,  sfr. 

Q.  But  he  was?    A.  He  used  to  be. 

Q.  He  wais  president  of  this  association?    AI  No,  sin 

Q.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  assiociation?  A.  He  was  aai  offi-o^r 
of  the  association. 

Q.  Give  me  anotfer  ouMde  of  Mr.  Vopelak?  A,  I  can  mat  tell 
now. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  of  another  maimie?    A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Don't  you  thinly  that  yon  did  not  send  a  notice  to  ainy  man 
that  was  not  a  member  of  the  association;  isn't  that  a  fact?.  A. 
I  sent  a  whole  lot  around;  I  don't  know  where  the  man  went. 

Q.  Doux't  you  know  th&t  Mr.  Harbprder  dM  go  to  the  members 
of  the  association?    A.  He  went  all  around. 

Q.  You  gave  hinu  a  slip  of  names;  didn't  you?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  With  the  nunniber  of  names  he  should  go  to?  A.  He  went 
all  over. 

Q.  Answer  me;  you  gave  him  a  paper  with  the  names  of  the 
saloons  to  which  hie  sihould  go  with  the  notice?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  take  the  names  that  you  put  on  that  paper 
from  the  membership-roll  of  the  association?    A.  Ye®,  sir. 

Q.  Oh,  yon  only  put  down  the  names  on  the  slip  of  paper  that 
you  found  on  the  membership-roll?  A.  No;  there  is  some  at range 
names  over  there. 

Q.  Give  me  a  name  outside  the  menibemhip-roll?  A»  I  oan  not 
tell  you  now. 

Q.  Hiave  you  got  that  slip?    A.  I  have  it  home. 

Q.  You  will  bring  it  down  at  recess?    A.  Yes,  sift 

Q.  With  the  circular?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  hesitate  to  give  us  Mr.  Harberder'snanie?  A. 
What  is  that? 

Q.  Whjy  did  yon  hesitate,  or  did  yow  refuse  at  first  to  give  us 
his  name?    A.  I  did  not  refuse. 

Q.  You  hesitated;  you  understand  the  word  hesitate?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  hesitated;  why  did  you  hesitate?  A.  Because  I  did  not 
want  to  pronounce  the  name;  I  told  you  I  did  not  know  the  name; 
that  is  afaont  all. 

Q.  Let  us  get  Ms  Ml  name;  give  me  his  first  name?  A. 
Nicholas  Herberder. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  get  at  it;  you  write  Ir!s  name  and  address  on 
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that  paper?  A.  His  address  I  can  not  wr5fe,  bint  will  give  yew 
the  name  and  send  the  address  from  my  place, 

Q.  Well,  you  feaid  that  he  lived  in  your  house?  A,  No1;  he  is 
not  living  in  my  house;  I  said  he  send  it  to  nue,  because  I  do  not 
know  his  direction. 

Q.  Does  he  work  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  seat  this  man  around;  jhJe  dM  not  work  for 
you?    A.  He  is  m  my  saloon  every  day. 

Q.  He  frequents  your  saloon  every  day;  doi  yon  know  what  his 
business  is?    A.  Yes;  eigarfmaker. 

Q.  And  if  we  send  to  your  resideBiGe  we  can  get  him?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  first  term  of  your  office  as>  president  yon  had  a 
secretary,  Joseph  Vopelak?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ami  yon  had  a  treasurer,  Peter  Stastny?    A.  Ym 

Q.  I  haod  yon  a  book,  produced  here  by  your  recording  secret 
tary,  by  Smdeck,  who  is  your  present  recording  secretary?  Al 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  hand  you  this  book,  aad  ask  yon  to  state  whe&  that 
book  wais  first  written,  the  first  date;  look  at  the  first  page  there; 
the  book  is  written  in  the  Szeek  language,  is  it  not?  A.  That  is 
rdghit 

Q.  Npw  tell  us  the  date?    Ai.  That  is  in  February  18thL 

Q.  What  year?    A.  It  don't  say  here;  it  ju&t  say*?-*- 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  that?  A.  I  can't  tell;  there  is  Mr. 
Vopelak'ei  here;  there  is  no  yejair  in  that;  the  date  is  on  there, 
but  no  year. 

Q.  When  the  officers  of  that  a&soeLatLou  have  changed  the 
books  have  always  been  left  in  the  possession  of  the  a<ssociatioai, 
haven't  they?    A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  When  the  officers  of  that  association  have  changed  thte 
books  Itave  always  been  left  in  the  possession  of  the  association, 
haven' c  they?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Can  yon  state  if  this  is  the  recording  secretary's  book  for 
that  association  from  the  time  it  was  organized  up  to  the  present 
date?    A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that 

Q.  Where  are  the  other  books?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  keeps  the  books?  A.  Well,  the  secretary  generally 
keeps  it,  and  the  treasurer;  that  is,  the  secretary  mostly. 

Q.  The  recording  secretary?  A.  Yes;  everybody  keeps  Ma 
own  book's. 

Q.  Isn't  it  your  duty  to  see  the  books  belonging  to  the  associa- 
tion are  always  kept  by  the  association?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  answer,  now,  whether  or  no  that  is  the  book  of 
minute  of  the  recording  secretary  of  that  association  froim  1891 
up  to  date?    A.  I  can  not 

Q.  Tou  can  not?    A.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  proper  book. 
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Q.  Miait  Is  niot  WWe  prosper  book?  A.  Thai:  is  not  a  BbbE— 
there  must  be  another  book  beside  it;  I  don't  know  where  the 
book  is,  thotugih,  brat  I  afiked  of  a  party  on  First  dventie  who  used 
tol  be  sectfetiary  of  the  association,  aind  I  asked  him  for  the  book 
and  can  not  get  it 

Q.  Who  is  that  cefitam  party?    A.  That  is  Mirofsky. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Mirofsky?    A  No;  he  is  not  here. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  PospMl,  yotii  are  oomsnecfted  with  poMtics^  are  you 
not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What?    A  No,  sir 

Q.  As  pnesMent  of  the  Saloon-keepers?  Association  yotu  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  politiefensi,  haven*t  youi?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Abooft  the  excise  law?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ffie  man  that  is  called  the  leader  of  your  di* 
fcfct?    A  I  do. 

Q.  Whait  is  his  name?    A  Moocris  Featheratotne. 

Q.  That  is  of  the  Twenty-second?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I)o  you  know  the  leader  of  the  Twentieth  Assembly  dis- 
trict?   A.  Yes;  his  name  is  Mr.  Tom  Dunn. 

Q.  Have  you  not  dealiing  with  either  of  those  gentlemen  about 
the  Sunday  law?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  went  to  them?    A  No. 

Q.  To  get  men  out  of  the  station-house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  dealing  with  the  police,  Mr,  Pospisil?  A.  I 
Wave  not 

Q.  None  whatever?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  ever  having  been  paid  to  the 
police?    A.  Not  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  sfc,  of  any  nuomey'ever  having  been  paid  to 
the  police  by  your  association?  A  Yes,  sir;  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  though. 

Q.  Now,  watt  awhile;  was  it  not  the  object  of  your  organiza- 
tion tha*  you  could  deal  wiJth  the  police  as  an  organization ; 
was  not  that  one  c«f  the  objects  of  your  association?  A  I  don't 
understand  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Was  it  noit  oaie  of  the  objects  of  the  Bohemian  Saloon- 
keepers Assotciatton  to  deal  witfi  tlte  police  <ais  an  association? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Directly?    A  Well,  it  was  really. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Yessr?    A  Yes. 

Q.  And  before  the  assoctattion  was  organized  the  saloon-keepers 
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were  annoyed  a  gooJd  deal  by  the  police  individually,  weren't 
they?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  right,  Mr.  Pofipisil;  let  us  have  the  truth;  aaid 
the  purpose  of  the  association  was  that  they  could  band  them- 
selves together  and  pay  the  jjolice  as  am  association;  wasn't 
that  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  shake  your  head* 

By  Chaarmtgtai  Lesotw: 

Q.  Isn*t  that  the  fact;  that  as  an  association,  instead  of  indi- 
viduals comtarivfing  wdtih.  this,  that  or  the  other  policemen,  the 
association  as  a  whole  could  gather  the  fund  together,  collect 
it,  and  pay  it  over  to  the  police?    A;  I  cant  tell  thaffc. 

Q.  Is  that  a  fact  <xr  not?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
this. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it? 

By  Mr.  Gkxff: 

Q.  You  were  president;  you  knew  everything?  A.  I  don't  know 
everything. 

Q.  You  knew  what  tine  nuomeys  were  oollecfted  for,  dad  you 
not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  answer  right  oust,  so  the  stenographer  can  hear  yon ; 
you  knew  Ifttat  Hie  mjembers  of  the  assoicdatiiom  piaad  in,  so  muuii 
every  week?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  a  week?    A.  $ewnty-five  and  50. 

Q.  Seventy-five  and  50  cerate?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Eaek?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  paid  the  75  ce»ts  a  week?  A*  Well,  it  was  uncertain; 
souietiinest  75  and  sometimes  50. 

Q.  Sometimes  75  and  sometimes  50. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  your  rate  of  assessments  wa<s  75  or  50  cents 
on  the  members  according  as  you  had  to  pay?    A.  Yes. 

By  Senator  ©antor: 

Q.  And  all  the  members  paid  alike?    A.  Yes. 

Senator  O^ottmor. —  PaM  it  how? 

Chairman  Lexow. — W&  the  treasjurer  of  the  association 

By  Mr.  Golf: 
Q.  When  this  momey  was  pafd  into  the  treasury  of  the  asscreta!- 
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iSon  the  treasurer  paid  out  money  oto  OT&e?  of  toe  assodaifian? 
A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  After  a  resolution  was  passed?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wasn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  DM  the  association  keep  a  bank  account?    A.  No,  sJr. 

Q.  And  whatever  money  was  paid  out  was  paid  out  in  bills? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  amy  purpose?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  every  month  did  not  tlue  taiaBarer  of  the  association 
pay  so  much  money  to  the  police  of  that  precinct? 

Mr.  NioolL — Objeabed  to,  that  lie  staited  he  never  saw  it  paid 
in  his  presence;  and  if  the  treasniner  did  pay  it,  call  the  treasurer 
at  once;  this  witness  cam  mot  prove  it 

Ghainnaaa  Eexofw. —  This  wiitoeBB,  as  Resident  of  that  associa- 
tion) is  ehatgeable  wMx  the  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  thie 
funds;  I  fihlrik  it  &  perfectly  proper  hie  should  answer  as  to  the 
society  as  *&>  the  n&efftuoid  of  procedure.  It  would  not  be  thie 
ascertainment  of  the  fact  of  paymtenit,  but  the  system  of  the 
organisation  on  which  it  wee  based. 

The  Witness. —  I  am  speaking  of  ab*>ut  four  ot  five  year  ago. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

,  Q.  When  the  money  was  paid  Into  the  treasury  thie  treasurer 
was  ordered  to  pay  by  resolution  of  #ie  association^  was  he  not? 
A. -Ye®,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  thie  dhadir  as  the  pa?esid£!at  of  thie?  associa- 
tion?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  put  the  question?    A.  Ye®,  sir. 

Q.  Noiw,  were  there  ever  any  resolutions  passed  in  the  associa- 
tion dk*eetiag  the  treasurer  or  any  other  person1  representing 
your  society  to  pay  momey  to  the  wairdman  fet  that  pirecimct? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  who  was  thie  captain  of  that  precunei  at  that  time — 
the  first  captain?    A.  Captain  Gunner. 

Q.  And  what  was  his  warckman's  name?    A.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Goff. —  &  Campbell  in  court?  Ex-Wardman  Campbell? 
(No  response.) 

Q.  Morris  Campbell,  wias  it  not?    !AL  Yes>  sap. 

Q.  What  was  the  niamie  of  the  other  wardman?  A.  I  don^t 
know  of  amy  other  wardaniain. 

Q.  AH  the  busineiss  was  dome  with  Morris  Camplbieil?  A.  That 
is  aH.  "*:Jt  • 

Q.  Did  you  do  thie  business  with  Morris  Campbell?  A.  No, 
sir  —  that  is,  I  did  — 

Q.  Let  us  have  the  truth;  this  aBSociaition  will  benefit  yoa 
saloon-keepers  if  you  tell  the  truth. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  The  fact  is,  the  otofy  way  m  whicE  this 
kind  of  blaekmiaal  cam  be  stopped  is  by  coming!  before  tjhe  ooon- 
mitfe  and  telling  the  truth  so  we  can  iegislajbe  so  as  to  srtbp  it. 

Q.  We  are  not  here  to  harm  you  a*  all,  or  do  yoa  anyi  injury, 
attd  yon  are  protected  from  any  testimony  from  prosecution?  A. 
I  can  not  tell  more  than  I  do  know. 

Q.  The  law  protects  from  prosexrotion  for  any  testimony  you 
may  give  before  this  committee  <m  that  point;  do  you  under- 
stand?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  let  us4  (tore  the  truth;  when  did  you  first  do  business 
with  Campbell?    A.  As  soon  as  the  organisation  started, 

Q.  As  soon  as  !fche  organization  started?    A.  Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Just  get  oat  whether  Campbell  suggested 
the  making  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Yes,  in  a  moment;  you  wene  a  little  afraid  this  morning  to 
give  your  testimony,  wasn't  yon?    A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  Weren't  you  afraid  the  police  would  trouble  you  after  you 
gave  your  testimony?    A.  No,  sir.. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  not  afeiid  mow,  are  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  right,  and  you  are  prepared  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
aren't  you?    A.  Yes.    ' 

Q.  Now,  didn't  Campbell  suggest  to  you — tell  you  it  wooM  be 
a  good  thing  to  have  all  the  Bohemian  saloonkeepers  in  one 
organization?    A.  No;  he  never  told  me. 

Q.  Did  any  other  waffdman  or  police  officer  tell  you?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  I&jat  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  all  the  men  to  get  into  the 
organization?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  organization  was  formed  you  said  yoa  had  a  talk 
with!  Campbell?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  talk;  just  tell  us  the  whole  thing  —  what  he 
said,  and  what  yoa  said?    A.  Well,  he  was  bothered  by  the 
liquor-dealers'  association  and  we  thought  it  would  be  prope 
for  us  to  talk  with  the  wardniian  to  be  with  ua 

Q.  Whe*re  did  you  see  him?  A.  I  met  him  outside  on  tin 
street 

Q.  Neafr  the  stottLon-house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mat  Mm  isa  tine  street?    A.  Yes,  s&r 

Q.  You  knew  him?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Who  wene  j<m  with?  A.  A  party  of  the  name  of  Mr. 
Politzer. 

Q.  Is  he  here  in  court?  A.  I  guess,  Senator,  he  was  a  little 
while  ago. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Politzer  in  court?    A.  Not  here. 

Q.  Well,  hie  was  a  member  of  the  association^  wasn't  he?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  tihie  assodatiofn  passed  a  resoluition  aufthoriziug  you, 
on  behalf  of  the  association,  to  see  the  wardman,  didn't  it?  A, 
Yes. 

Q.  -And)  didn't  it  au4boiifoe  yoa  to  asaentain  frotm  the  wardman 
how  mmJhL  it  Wiould  cost  for  the  aissodation  to  keep  open  on 
Sundays?    A!.  Yes. 

Q.  GEhait  is  it;  well,  you  asfced  the  wardman  how  much  it  would 
cost,  didnft  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  get!  protection;  and  what  did  lie  say?  A.  He  would  mot 
give  me  mot  sufficient  answer. 

Q.  Whiat?    A.  He  wKrald  mot  give  me  no  swsflicaent  answer. 

Q.  What  did  he  isay?    A.  I  should  meet  Mm  tup  in  his  hou&e. 

Q.  You  should  noueet  him  in  his  hiorase?    A.  Yes>  sdrv 

Q.  Bid  you  meet  lilsm  in  his  house?    AL  I  dadj. 

Q.  Tirnt  nagkt?    A.  No;  the  next  day. 

Q.  "Wais  any  one  with  you?    A.  Na 

Q.  He  told  you  to  go  akxne?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  went  to  has  bouse  wb&t  took"  place  between 
yourself  and  Morris  Campbell?    A.  Well,  hie  — 

Q.  Jusfl  give  his  conversation?  A.  He  called  for  about  $125 
a  month. 

Q.  He  wanted  how  mask?  iA.  Onfe  hundred  and  twenty  ft  to 
dollars  a  month. 

Q.  For  the  whole  association?    A.  Yes,  sfc 

Q.  Well,  did  be  ask  you  bow  many  members  belonged  to  your 
association?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  told  him?    A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Mcoll. — Won't  you  find  out  wbait  year  this  was? 

Q.  I  w31;  was  this  in  1891,  when  you  first  owgannzefl?  A.  I 
can't  exactly  tell  whiat  year  it  was. 

Q.  It  was  ajhortiy  after  your  organization,  wasn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaff. — It  was  in  1891,  as  near  as  we  can'  get  ai  iL\ 

By  Ohadrman  Lesow: 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  organized  —  ttee  next  day?  XI  A!  couple 
of  wool®  after. 

Q.  Was  this  the  first  official  act  that  was  done  by  the  assoekir 
tion  after  its  organization!?    A.  What  is  thai? 

Q.  Was  1Ms  the  fkst  officSal  act  that  you  did  by  resolution 
after  tbe  association  was  organised?    A.  Yes,  sfcr. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  tasiness  the  association  transacted? 

Mr.  Mcoli. — I  understood  it  was  four  or  five  years  ago? 

The  Witness. — Tihiat  is  about  six  years  ago. 
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By  Mr.  Sicoffi 

Q.  That  is  very  importasit;  Ifo  6ofi  said  1891,  and  yoa  say  sfgj 

ylaaas?    A.  About  five  <w  six  years  ago;  I  can  nob  get  eataot^ 

what  yeaffi. 

Q.  Was  it  over  five?    A.  Yes;  it  is  ove£  fon£$I  am  sose  of  that 

Ghairanan  Lexowv — You  will  have  aai  opportunity  to  get  that 

out,  Mr.  NiooSl 

By  Mir.  Goffi 

Q.  It  was  shortly  afie*  fife  aagotefetHoB  XKgsnfax&t    K.  iBw,  sir. 

Q.  WMihiir  a  fern  weeta?    A*  Yea. 

Q.  And  it  W0is  th£  first  official  busi-ness  that  was  transacted? 

Mr.  MoolL — He  did  noffc  say;  that 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes;  hie  did.    The  record  is  here. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  tell  Qaanp-beH  the  Boiheiniijaais  were  very  poor? 
A.  Yes^  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  comM  nob  afficasd  to  pay  $11S>  a  month?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  yon  bad  only  jiust  comanenceid  as  an  assotciatioaf 
A.  I  didi;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  him  ih®b,  dadin't  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  told  ham  tihte  aesoieiatian  -aotuld  mot  affords  iif?  A, 
That  is  right  ■ 

Q.  And  you  wanted  foim  ta  take  less?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  How  much  less  dad!  you  want  him  to  take?  A.  I  offered 
hjim  a  $ 100. 

Q.  Wfca*  did  he  fia^  when  yom  offered  ham  a  flOO?  A.  He 
saM,  if  it  cant  be  helped,  be  would  ajeeeipi  it 

By  Cbe&wma  Laxcxwwf 

.    Q.  That  is  to  say,  if  yw  cttuld  n#t  get  more;  is  tlhat  rt?    r&. 
That  is  rigjh*. 

By  Mr.  Goffit 

Q,  Did  you  give  Mm  a  $100  fBete?  AL  I  dMn^t  nievesr  gf?* 
hiim  any  money. 

<&  You  agreed  to  give  him  a  $100?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  agree  wfth  htan;  wfeb  sboaM  hand  the  mosiey? 
A.  Ytes,  s&r. 

Q.  Who  should  hand  tirie  money  to  Mmf  Al  It  was  the 
seca?e£laay. 

QL  Wibat  was  his  name?    KL  He  ctaJled  along  with  me  and  bier 
generally  handed  him  the  envelope;  / 
L.  213 
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%  And  you  knew  ttat  a  $100  was  in  tliat  envelope?  K.  I 
draft  kmw ;  t&e  secretary!  is  tihe  man  that  generally  put  the 
ioomey  in  there. 

Q.  Did  Ike  secretory  tell  yam  be  tod  t!h!e  $  100  in  tUnere?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  made  hfls  report  acoorxiingily;?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  saw  this  anveJapie  pasised  to  tihe  wardtaan?  A, 
Yes,  sir;  not  to  me. 

By  Senator  Bradley? 

Q  Did  you  see  tke  $100  go  into  tike  envelope?  A.  I  see  the 
envefaape.  t 

Q.  DM  tihe  secretary  have  to  get  the  money  from  the  treasurer? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  saw  tihe  transaction  between  them?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  saw  the  treasurer  handing  tke  money  to  the 
flearetarj  and  putting  it  in  tihe  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yofu  went  w£th  him  to  the  detective  or  ward  officer? 
A.  Yes>  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Before  the  f  100  was  given  by  the  treasurer  to  tlie  finandkil 
secretary,  was  there  not  a  resolution  passed  that  f  100  bo  appro- 
printed  for  tliat  purpose,  for  the  wardmain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  resolution? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  will  get  at  that  in  a  little  whfiile;  you  are  clear  that 
Ifiorris  Campbell  was  the  man  with  whotm  you  first  made  the 
arrangement?    A.  Sam.  Campbell,  not  Moams. 

Q.  Did  lie  say  anything  to  you  aboott  the  captain?    A.  No>  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  captajin?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  alter  you  made  the  anmngemenft  with  him  in 
bm  horuse  for  flOO  a  month!  waten  tiie  tost  $100  paid  tx>  hiai? 
A.  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Was  it  witMn  a  wefefc?  IAL  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  desert 
know  whether  Ml  was  paad  or  mot  paid  a  week  or  two  weeks. 

Q.  But  it  was  paabdj?    A.  It  was  paM 

Q.  And  it  was  paid  every  month,  was  it  not?  A*  I  cant  teV 
ifeat;  I  don't  know.  > 

Q.  While  yon  were  piesiide®^  wtas  it  nfot  ordeced  to  be  paid 
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every  month?    2.  Well,  yes;  I  don't  Eafrw  atfout  wheffien  8 
was  paid  or  not 
Q.  I  am  asking  yon  as  president 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You.  as  president,  did  not  you  pMlOe  ntio^bai  Ip  ffie  mem- 
bers whether  they  should  pay  the  $100  or  not?    AL  Yes,  &\ 

Q.  You  know  whether  it  was  paid?  A.  I  suppose  it  was  pai&; 
but  I  can  not  tell;  I  did  ntrt  see  it 

Q.  Didn't  you  put  <&e  motion?    AL  Yes,  sjr. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Didn't  ycm  go  wlffi  the  financial  secretary  every  time  to 
went  to  Campbell?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  for  the  purpoise  of  paying  the  $100;  wasn't 
that  it;  you  went  to  see  him  for  that  purpose?    A.  Oertainly. 

Q.  And  thie  financiail  secretary  had  the  money  in  an  envelope^ 
isn't  that  true?    Al  Yes* 

Q.  And  handed  it  to  the  wardman  2n  your  presence?    A.  Yea 

Q.  How  long  did  that  continue?    A.  I  guess  about  a  year. 

Q.  About  a  year?    A.  Before  I  left  New  York. 

Q.  Before  you  leffcl;  was  the  rate  raided  higher  than  a  |10ff 
while  you  wats  pre^dent?  A.  I  guess  aibout  $125  wais  the  MghesS 
pari 

Q.  After  you  bad  paid  tlte  £100  Sow  did  it  reach  $125?  SfiL 
Increase  of  members. 

Q.  Because  the  number  of  members  iaereasedj  is  tba*  Hi?  551 
Yes;  that  is  it 

By  (^fiairman  Iferow* 

Q.  See  whether  there  was  a  tariff  of  so  much1  ahe^i 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  was  50  and  75  cents,  you  know. 

Q.  Now,  did  the  wardman  know  whto  the  number  of  members 
increased?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  the  number  increased  he  demanded  increased 
pay  every  month?    A'.  Yes,  sfe. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  doBtos?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  h!e  sag  about  tha&?  A.  I  never  had  any  conve©- 
eatlo®  with  himj. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  nevea?  had  any  conversation  with  Mm. 

Q.  Did  you  have  some  conver^ajQion  wMh  Mm  when  he  said' 
f  125  wouid  be  necessary?    A.  Yes,  sfe 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  that?  A.  Well,  he  asked  me  that 
the  isien  should  pay  a  little  moire. 

Q.  Pay  a  little  more;  and  then  did  you  increase  the  fees,  the 
Ones?    A.  ~£To3  Fir. 
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jQ.  Only  thfe  number  of  members  came  In?    £.  Ural  Is  aSLv 
%  Wasn't  that  $100  a  mion/th  — 

Chairman  Lexow*--See  if  he  had  A  li#  jSja^^j^iPt  the 
iwaRchnan. 

By  Mr.  ©off:  - 

Q.  Yes;  we  will  see;  fha«  &  a  goefi  idea;  3o  you  remember 
ever  giving  a  wardman  a  list  of  tfie  members?    A*  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  gave  him  a  list  of  the  members  so  that  they  would 
not  be  interfered  waith  for  selling  om  Sundays?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q*  How,  don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  some  Bohe- 
miam  saloon-keepers  who  didn't  belong  to  the  association  were 
arrested  for  violating  the  excise  law  on  Sunday?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Azid  didn't  you  say  to  a  number  of  Bohemiam  saiooin-keepers 
Ithat  if  they  joined  the  association  they  would  be  protected? 
&.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  Campbell  tell  y?ou  to  teU  all  the  Bohemiam  saloon- 
l^epers  to  join  the  asstfcfefion  in  order  to  get  protetsSoai?    A. 
Sfes,  si». 
<J.  Just  a  litfle  louder?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How,  when  you  left  the  association  as  president  ym  went 
to  Europe,  did  you?    AL  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Europe?    A-  Three  months. 
Q.  Three  montihs?    A.  Three  nuontihs. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whait  year  that  was  in?  A-  That  was 
three  years;  that  was  in  1891. 

Q.  You  wenrtJ  tot  Europe  in  1891?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How,  from  the  time  you  wene  first  elected  president,  up  to 
Ithe^zne  you  went  to  Europe,  in  1S91,  fl^s  money  was-pald  every 
inottiih  to  the  wardman?    A.  Yes>  sar. 

Q,  Did  thie  same  wardman  remain  tiaere  all  ttuat  time — Gamp- 
foeR?    A.  He  was  there  all  the  timrn. 

Q.  Wheto  you  went  to  Europe,  who  was  elected!  president  in 
jgora!  steaidi?    A-  Mr.  Sykora. 

Q.  Is  tiharf:  genfleman  in  eoucfcf    AL  Yes,  ste 
Q.  When  yew  returate®,   afteop  youa*  three  months'    stay  in 
Europe,  yo«i  still  ocmtinued  to  belong  to  the  association  as  a 
jnei&ber?    Ai.  Yes, 

Q.  Aral  you  know  that  erory  nwmfh  ti*e  dues  were  collected 
for  tfce  prapoee  of  paying  to  the  poHce?  A.  Hot  after  I  came 
Ibi&ek. 

Q.  Yncto  dSdnft  kmoftf  afcourt  it?    A.  I  say  therre  was  oathing 
mid  affce©  I  came  b&dk  feomi  Eusroipe;  they  stopped  paying  thfci. 
Q.  Areyousureof  that?    Ai  Yes;  they  stopped  paying  after  I 
eame  back  from  Europe. 
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,Q.  Why  'did  they  stop  paying?  rAL  They  did  noX  want  to  pay 
any  more  to  the  waa'diman', 

Q,  How  did  it  came  aboiut;  tell  the  committee  how  it  came 
about  they  stopped  paying?  A.  I  cob  not  tell  yon;  I  came  and 
found  they  paSd  no  more,  and  I  did  not  pay  nothing  any  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  that  association  has  paid  anything 
sfece?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I13  has  not  paid  anything  since?    A.  No. 

Q.  Yiou  are  president  of  that  association?    A.  Yes,  sfav 

Q.  And  not  a  dollar  has  ever  been  paid?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  stop  because  you  did  not  pay  it  yourself,  or 
because  the  association  did  not  pay  it?  A-  There  is  nobody  paid 
oaue  cert;  we  paid  just  our  dues,  and  that  is  all. 

Q.  Whaifc  is  done  with  your  does?  A.  We  only  pay  $1  a 
month. 

Q.  You  <ft>  not  pay  for  police  protection?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  yom  are  not  bothered  for  Sunday  violation?  A.  Once 
in  a  wMie. 

Q.  Now,  I  hand  you  the  secretary's  book,  on  page  12;  can  you 
tell  us  the  date  on  that  book?    A,  Eight  away,  sic 

Q.  Tell  xm  the  date?    A.  That  is  in  June. 

Q.  In  June  of  what  year?    A.  It  don't  say. 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  Votpelaik's  writing;  is  it  not?    Al  Ye& 

Q.  That  is  his  name,  Joseph  Vopelak,  secretary?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  thfe  page  contains  the  minutes  of  the  recording  secre- 
tary of  that  meeting  in*  June?    A.  That  is  right 

Q.  And  you  can  not  tell  the  yeas'?    A.  It  don't  state  t&e  year. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  wfoat  year?  A.  It  must  be  1890  or  1889; 
something  lik©  that;  I  can  not  telL 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  o<r  1890?  A.  Somewhere 
around  there. 

Q.  Now,  my  Gfeeck  is  not  very  good,  so  you  will  excuse  me;  I 
am  going  to  comnienjce,  and  I  want  you  ix>  pay  close*  attention; 
we  wall  start  with  the  TwentyHseoond  Assembly  district?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  icead  that  whieape  my  finger  is,  Twenly-second  Assem- 
bly district;  read  it  out  to  the  committee?  A.  Excuse  m^  and 
give  me  a  little  time. 

Q.  Gertjaanly;  take  your  time, 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Eead  it  slowly. 

A.  Well,  you  want  me  to  start  frotai  Ifemf 

Q.  From  the  Twenty-second  Assembly  district  there,  and  read 
right  down  here?  A.  Well,  this  resolution  was  passed';  $100 
was  allowed  on  the  National  Building,  New  York,  what  is  buiM- 
img  n*>w. 
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Q.  Wliat  building  is  that?  A.  The  National  Building  and 
TuLner  Hall,  and  all  those  kind;  that  is  where  tine  $100  came; 
and  it  sOtouid  be  paid  as  $oon  as  the  committee  is  going  to  be 
accepted,,  and  on  the  committee  is  Mr,  Joseph-  Po&poisil,  Frank 
Kimeschel. 

Q.  Tiell  us  what  it  is?  A.  It  is  a  hard  thing;  I  don't  under- 
stand this, 

Q.  Yes;  you  musii  A.  I  have  somebody  over  here  to  read  it; 
I  don't  know  wliat  thiey  mean  by  tibd-s;  well,  it  says,  no  officers  is 
allowed  to  conue  in  the  saloon  witlh  uniform. 

Q.  Eieaid  that  again.  A.  "No  officer  ia  allowed  to  come  in  the 
place  with  his  uniform;"  that  is  what  it  says. 

Q.  Tfc&t  is  the  resolution,;  wbo  says  that?  .A.  Well,  that  is 
what  was  carried  in  the  meeting. 

Q  Gamed  in  the  meeting? 

By  Ghatemiaini  Lexxxwt 

Q.  T!he  m&es&ng  a^esoived  mi)  officer  sthkmld  be  allowed  in  a 
saloon  wiKh  his  uniform  on?    A.  Yes,  mx 

By  Mr,  Goff: 

Q«  Wl*a£  I  want  to  gie*  is  aibouit  the  Twen%-seoond  AjgsetmMy 
disMet;  wtet  does  tim&  wmm  ttoe^  and  tte  $1,000  there?  A. 
fBisst  is  oiniy  a  $  100s.  - 

By  Senator  COonnJor: 
Q.  Oliat  is  a  $1,000?    A.  I  know;  but  ffiaif  is  only  a  $100. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
ft.  iWlnait  is  this  Kx&al    A.  Itua*  is  $2. 
Senaitor  O'Connor — Let  him  sttfdy  that  outt  flfamig  reosssu, 
GhaMnan  Lesoiw. — All  wSinfesses   sufapoenajed  shall  present 
themselves  again  at  2:15.    [We  stand  adjourned  until  quarter 


HMa  C&afanaat — Aae  you  ready,  Mr.  Goffi* 
JMj*.  Gioffi — Yes,  sta. 

Joaepih  Yojpekaik,  called  as  a  witmesis,  ooi  betialf  of  lite  State, 
being  dicfly  sworn,  tieettified  as  follows!: 

3Bhe  Ghaiirman. —  Do  you  understand  English? 
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Thie  Wifeless. —  Only  a  littte 

13ae  CtteainiBaa^— 5Ms  goatteman  sa^o  fihlaifi  fie  (fees  i&fl  speak 
mudh.  English. 

Bfreet  exaimfeiiajtSofti  by  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  ^y*e  you  a  Hnngjaaiaa?    A.  I  am  a  Bohemian^ 

Mr,  NicolL — May  I  ask  where  the  witness  is  that  was  on  the 
stand  before  luncheon. 

Mr.  Ckxff. —  He  is  not  here  yet,  buit  I  presume  he  will  be.  He 
is,  I  think,  searching  for  those  certMcatea 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  I  keep  a  saloon. 

Q.  What  nationality  are  you?    A.  I  am1  a  Bohemian. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been*  ini  America?  A  I  am  here 
14  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  saloon  business?  A,  Abou  t 
nine  years. 

Q.  Where  is  yofmr  saloon  now?  A.  My  saloon  is  on  the  comer 
of  Forty-seventh  stftteet  anid  Avenne  A. 

<j.  What  Assembly  district  is  that  ini;  is  it  in  the  Twentieth  or 
the  Twenty-s<e€ond  Assembly  district;  do  yon  know?  A,  It  is 
the  Twenty-se«c(oaid. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  tlhe  Bohemian  Saloon-keepem  Associa- 
tion?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Bid  yon  belong  to  it?    A.  Y#8,  sin 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hold  office  in  it;  were  yon  secretary?  A.  I 
was  ©eoretary. 

Q.  And  you  wrote  down  the  minnrties  of  the  meetings?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  present  secretary  of  the  association.;  do  you 
know?    A.  I  don't  know  because  I  do  not  belong  to>  it. 

Q.  Wtuen  did  yon  cease  or  stop  being  a  member?  A.  That  is 
over  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Were  you  seeretaty  when  Mir.  Bospissil  was  president?  A. 
Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  were  secEetaary  during  ail  the  time  that  he  was  presi- 
dent, .were  you  not?  A.  I  was  secretary;  yes;  I  was  the  first  secre- 
tary there. 

Q.  You  were  the  first  searefcaay?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.JPoepiseBl?s  testimony  to-day  on  the  witness 
stand?    A,  Yes;  bout  I  do  not  understand  everything. 

Q.  You  don't  understand  every  word?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.'  Do  you  remember  wlhen  the  saloon-keefperfc  formed/  this 
assocfiataom?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  they  made  the  association?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  one  of  the  men  that  got  the  Bohemian  saloon- 
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Keeper  to  organize)  loaifo  an  association?  A.  Tbfere  wfc»  a  liquofr 
dealers'  association  on  Third  avenue,  aaid  I  was  talking  with 
about  two  men  from  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association;  and  they 
told  me  that  bedause  there  was  ao  many  Bohemians  that  did 
not  speak  a  word  of  English,  they  told  us  to  start  an  associa- 
tion like  that;  and  we  should  be  joined  to  them  after. 

Q.  When  you  organized,  do  you  remember  a  committee  being 
appointed  to  see  the  wardmian,  th)e  police?  A.  No;  1  don't 
know, 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  writing  a  resofotkm  in  the  meeting 
to  see  the  police?  A.  It  is  too  long  ago;  I  can  not  tell  nothing 
about  it 

Q.  We  will  seer;  refrefla  your  memory;  dM!  you  ever  go  to  see 
the  police  ^joursetf?    A.  No^  sfrr. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  report  in  the  meeting  about  the 
president  or  anyone  else  of  the  association  having  seen  the 
policeman  or  the  wardmaai?  A.  Yeiaj  there  was  a  committee 
there;  they  always*  told  us,  you  know4  on  Saturday  we  should 
be  strict  on  Sunday;  that  is  alL 

Q.  What  was  the  money  paid  into  the  treasury  for?  A*  Well, 
we  had  some  money  to  pay  out  onice;  we  had  $100  to  pay  out 
on  some  lots;  the  Bohemian  society  bought  some  lote  out  there 
a&d  w$  joined  them  amid  we  had  to  pay  $100  on  the  lots. 

Q«  Where  did  you  buy  those  lote?    A*  In  ^ven^-third  street. 

Q.  In  2few  York?    A-  Newi  Ycs&. 

Q.  Bought  lots  in  Seve^y-thiscd  sttfeefc?  A.  That,  is  between 
Fiisi:  and.  Second  avenue.  I 

Q.  Who  bought  the  lots?    A.  ALL  the  association  together. 

Q.  In  wtaoae  name  were  the  lots  purchased?  A.  The  com- 
pany.   , 

Q.  W&at  was  the  name  oMfeb  oom^any?  A  X  know  how  to 
say  it  in  Bohem|kan;  I  don't  know  ffae  English  nmae, 

Q.  What  was  the  Bohemian  name?  A.  The  Bohemian  Asso-* 
oiatlotn  to  build  up  a  National  Hail. 

Q.  How  many  lots?    A.  13hree  lot®. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  tihat  there  wesce  $100  era&scrfibeft  for 
that?    A.  No;  we  paid  flOO  on. 

Q.  You  pafid  $100  on  three  lo*stf    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  Were  the  lots  vacant;  no  bowses  on  them?    Ai  No^hiotuses. 

Q.  Who  sold  them  to  youi?  A.  Sotaae  wotnuami;  I  don't  know 
the  name. 

Q.  You  were  recording  seciKetary;  did  you  ever  see  the  deed? 
A.  No;  because  we  ain't  got  any  deed. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  a  contract  or  pager  for  the  purchase 
of  those  lots?    A.  Yes,  air.  •  -  -     - 
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Q.  WWere  Is  ^M?    SI  We  had  a  paper  from  the  company 
when  we  paid  f  100  on  them. 

Q.  Who  drew  up  the  pap«er?    A.  I  had  it  in  my,  hand,  and 
after  I  left  fee  dub  I  left  it  there. 

Q.  Who  did  you  gpre  it  to?    A.  To  Mr.  PospisaL 

Q.  Was  this  paper  signed  by  you?  A.  This  paper  was  signed 
ffrom  the  asmciation,  from  thie  secretary. 

Q.  Who  signed  it?    A.  From  the  secretary* 

Q.  Who  signed  it  as  secretary?  A.  I  didn't  sign  it;  we  got 
the  paper;  them  was*  like  a  paper;  then  you  got  a  part  of  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  amy  more  than  $100?  A.  Not  on  them 
lots. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  $100?  A.  To  the  cashier  of 
aoaiother  cluib. 

Q.  To  the  cashier  of  another  club?    AL  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  name??    A.  Kopebski. 

Q.  Joseph?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  first  name;  I  know  him 
well,  but  I  don't  know  his  first  name. 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  liquor  business?  A.  No;  he  used  to  keep  a 
baiker  shop. 

Q.  What  association  Is  it  that  he  was  president  of?  A  The 
association  is  there  yet. 

Q.  What  te  the  name  of  it?  A.  The  Bohemiaaa  National  Asso- 
ciation, to  build  up  a  national  hall. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  money  collected  there  in  feat  society 
to  pay  the  police?  A.  I  know  there  was  mioney  collected;  I  don't 
know  whSether  they  paid  it  to  the  police  or  not. 

Q.  You  know  that  there  w«g  inoaiey  collected?    A.  I  know. 

By  tte  GhaSnaaa" 

Q.  Bo  you  know  whether  it  was  collected  ft«r  ffiaft  purpose? 
A.  I  know  it  wajs  collected. 

Q.  To  do  that  with  it?  A.  It  was  coHeeted  for  fee  purpose^ 
certainly. 

By  Mir,  Ooff: 

Q.  What  officer  of  fee  association  was  told  to  hand  the  money 
to  the  wardman?    A.  I  don't  — 

Q.  Do  you  understand  me?    A.  No;  I  don't  understand. 

Q.  Who  gave  the  mioney  to  the  wardman,  to  the  police?  A. 
I  don't  know. 

Q,  Don't  knonv  whose  duty  it  was;  was  it  the  president's 
dotty?    A.  It  was  the  present's  duty. 

Q.  How  often  was  the  money  to  be  paid  to  the  police?  A.  I 
don't  know  how  often. 

I*  214  _    .    . 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  if  it  was  onee  a  month?  X.  Once  or 
twice;  I  can  not  toll  you;  because  I  bad  nothing  to  do  witb  it. 

Q.  Used  you  not  write  down  the  resolutions  about  paying?  A. 
I  was  writing  there;  buit  we  wrere  meeting  once  in  two  months, 
one  meeting;  I  can  not  tell  you  if  the  money  was  paid  in  one 
month,  or  two  months  or  in  two  weeks,  because  sometimes  we 
had  one  meeting  in^ three  months. 

Q.  Wharf:  was  this  money  to  be  paid  for,  police  protection? 
A.  I  can't  tell  you,  because  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  were  a  saloon-keeper,  and  secretary  of  the  association? 
A.  I  was  secretary;  yes. 

Q.  Didn't  you  kWw  that  tbe  mofcaey  was  paid  to  the  police  so 
that  you  would  not  be  arrested  on  Sundays?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
kmow  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  money  paid  to  the  police  for?  A.  We  haye 
some  lawyers;  if  I  was  arrested  — 

Q.  What  was  the  money  paid  to  the  police  for?  A.  I  can  not 
swear  to  it,  if  it  was1  paid  or  not;  I  didn^t  see  it 

Q.  Wasn't  the  money  ordered  to  be  paid  to  tbe  policeman? 
A.  No;  the  money  was  paid  for  tbe  benefit,  if  a  man  was  arrested 
on  Sunday;'  you  badsni't  any  money  to  pay  for  a  lawyer *f  I  was 
paying  omt  money,  f  5  and  f  10  bills  for  lawyers. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  that  there  wTas  money  ordered  by  the  assi>- 
ciation  to  be  paid  to  tbe  police;  i-si  t!hat  true?  A.  I  don't  know 
if  the  police  were  paid  or  not 

By  the  Chairman: 

O.  But  whether  it  wa®  ordered  to  be  paid  by  tbe  police,  you 
testified  a  few  minuies  ago  tbat  it  was;  now,  that  was  true, 
wasn't  it?    A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  testifying. 

Q.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  your  ai&sociation  ordered 
the  president  to  pay  money  over  to  the  police;  now,  is  that  true, 
or  isn't  it  true?  A.  The  president  bad  a  right  to  settle  the  thing 
up,  but  I  don't  know  if  be  did  or  not. 

Q.  Didn't  the  association,  at  its  meeting,  authorize  tbe  presi- 
dent, empower  the  president,  t©  pay  money  to  tine  police? 

Senator  Bradley. —  By  a  vote  of  yes  or  no? 

A.  It  was  not;  we  didn't  vote  anything  about  it 

By  the  Cbairman: 

Q.  Didn't  you  pass  a  resolution'  giving  him  tbat  power?  X.  I 
know  nothing  about  the  resolution. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  as  the  secretary  of  that  association 
you  didn't  know  that  month  after  month  payments  were  being 
made  by  the  association  to  1l:e  po'ice,  wardmen,  in  that  district 
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<xf  from  $1057  M  $155  a  monUi  by  yoiir  •assjorfatton  ?  A.  I  don't 
kmow  anything  about  it,  whether  it  was.  yes  or  not;  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  what  becmne  of  money  that  was  contrib- 
uted  by  yom  with  others,  to*  the  funds  of  ih&±  association?  A. 
Well,  I  don't  kmow  if  it  wa&  paid  or  not;  I  didn't  see  it;  I  couldn't 
say  so;  if  I  didn't  see  it  I  cam  not  tell  it 

Q.  Don't  you  know  for  the  purposes  for  which  you  contributed! 
your  money?  A.  The  money  "that  I  paM  in  there,  I  was  about 
two  years,  and  always  when  I  was  arrested  —  I  was  arrested 
many  times  —  I  always  took  out  $10  for  a  lawyer. 

Q.  While  this  association  was  .going  on?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  while  you  were  a  member  of  it?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Wardman  Campbell?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  thiat  your  association  paid  every  month 
from  $100  to  $125  every  month  to  Wardlmiajn  Campbell?  A. 
No.  sir;  I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  Campbell?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  hftn  as  an  individual  or  as  secretary  of 
your  association?  A.  I  say  to  hikn  as  a  friend,  because  I  was 
known  with  him  and  he  knows  me. 

Q.  Did  you  never  represent  your  assocfotion  iin  conversing  with, 
him?  A.  ISFo,  siir;  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  associa- 
tion or  him.  ; 

Q.  Did  you  never  talk  about  money  matters  with  him?  A* 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  now  that  you  didn't  know  then,  or  at 
any  time  since,  that  your  association  was  paying  $100  to  $125 
a  month  to  that  man?  A.  Well,  maybe  they  did  pay  it,  but  I 
can  not  swear;  I  didn't  see  it. 

Q.  Is  the  only  reason  why  you  aire  denying  it  because  yon 
didn't  see  it  before  your  own  eyes?  A.  Certainly;  if  I  didn't 
see  it  I  don't  believe  it 

The  Ctoairniaai. —  Go  on^  Mr.  GolL 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  been  talking  with'  anyone  dut&g  recess?  A* 
Do  you  mean  — 

Q.  Have  you  been  talking  with  any  person  during  recess 
about  your  testimony,  your  esraanlniatlon  here?  Al  I  was  talking 
yesterday  with  Pospisal. 

Q.  Were  you  talk&ig  iO^aiy?  A.  No;  last  night  I  was  talking 
with  him!. 

O.  After  yom1  giortl  the  subpoena?    A.  Yes,  sir:  he  sent  fo»r  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?    A.  IT?  told  ms  lie  lias  got  a  sum* 
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toons:  I  sajd,  "I  have  goti  one  like  that,  too*;  I  don't  lEnow  what" 
that  fc» 

Q.  What  did  he  send  for  you  for?  A.  He  showed  me  that;  he 
showed  me  that  paper. 

Q.  Bid  he  tell  you  about  coming  down  here  to-day?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  told  me  I  should  come  here;  I  told  him  I  would  be  here 
the  same  time. 

Q.  Did  yon  talk  about  the  association?  A.  No;  because  I 
don't  belong  to  it  for  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  Bid  he  ask  you  when  you  were  secretary?  A.  He  didn't 
ask  me  nothing  about  it 

Q.  Hare  you  spoken  with  any  person  to-day?    A.  No,  sir 

<%,  Not  during  dinner  hour?  A.  There  is  my  friend,  Mr. 
Koravor,  over  there. 

Q.  Bid  you  talk  with  htm  about  goiimg  on  the  stand  here?  A. 
No,  sir;  he  didn't  say  nothing;  we  were  talking  about  Pospisal. 

Q.  About  his  testimony?  A.  Yes;  he  asked  me  what  Pospisal 
is;  I  said  he  had  to  go  down  town  for  a  paper. 

Q.  Bid  you  talk  about  Pospisal,  saying  that  he  paid  so  much 
a  month  to  the  wardman,  Campbell?  A.  No;  he  didn't  speak 
anything  about  that 

Q.  He  didn't  say  anything  about  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Bon^t  you  know  that  that  money  was  paid  into  the  treasury 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  police  once  a  month;  now,  don't 
you  know  that?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know  for  sure. 

Q.  How  much  dSd  you  pay  a  week?    A.  Fifty  cents. 

O.  But  adl  the  rest  of  the  men  paid  50  cents?    A.  I  guep^  so, 

O,  Bid  you  overhear  any  committee  report  that  they  Lad  seen 
tl.o  wardman  and  miade  arrangements'  with!  him?  A.  I  can  nor 
remember;  iit  is  too  many  yeans  aigo;  I  can  not  tell  you  that, 

Q.  Bid  you  ever  pay  the  poUice  any  money  yourself  while  you 
were  in  the  business?    A.  No,  sdr. 

Q.  Never?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Nor  a  dollar?    A.  No,  s&r. 

Q.  Bid  you  ever  have  little  parties  or  balls  in  the  rear  ctf  your 
saloon  at  night?  A.  No;  I  have  got  a  small  place;  a  corner 
place;  there  can  not  be  no  dance  there  or  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Pospisal  testified  here  that  $100  and  $  125  were  paid 
to  the  poftice  every  month;  donft  yoni  know  that  that  is  true?  A. 
No,  sar;  I  don't  know  if  that  is  true  or  not;  maybe  they  have 
some  extra  charge,  you  knofw,  because  they  have  som^  daneimj 
halls,  and  some  dancing  schioiols,  and  some  peaces  like  that,  and 
give  them  sometimes  some  extra  collection  for  that;  but  I  didn't 
pay  xi\y  mcyre  than  one  half-dollar  a  week. 

Q.  Made  extra  collections  on  the  dance  halls?    A.  Yes>  sir. 
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Q.  And  ihet  m;an  thiat  hiald  a  dan5*  Sal  haS  t<>  pay  fcyore  ¥h$n 
the  msan  thiait  had  not  a  dance  "hall?    A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  "What  do  you  mean  about  making  eol&eetions  from  the  man 
that  had  a  daance  hall?    A.  I  didn't  pay  njome. 

C>  How  do  yomi  know,  then>  that  the  money  was  collected? 
A.  Oertainlyj  I  know  the  money  was  collected,  beca/use  we  had 
fcome  coliectotps. 

Q.  What  was  the  money  collected!  frotm  the  dance  halls  fore? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  TRhen  whiafc  made  yon  say  there  were  collections?  A*  [  said 
mayfte  they}  psfid  mope;  you  asked  me  if  I  paid  something  to  the 
poliee)  I  siay  I  cHcWS  pay  nothimg  to  the  police. 

Q.  Did  thtey;  pay  mfcwue,  pay  more  monkey  ?  A,  I  didirit  know 
whether  they  paid  more  or  not 

Q.  Then  why  <3M  yora  say  they  paid  more?  A.  Yon  say  they 
paid  $100  a  month;  you  eacn  not  collect  $100  £rom  saloon-keepeiss 
by  50  cents  a  week. 


By  the 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  there  were  30  or  40  saloon-keepers  fa 
your  association? 

Mr.  McoM. —  That  woold  not  make  $100  a  month? 

Q.  How  many  members  were  there?  A.  I  don't  know  how 
many  members;  about  25  members,  I  guess; 

By  Mr.  Gaff: 

Q.  Some  members  paid  40  cents,  did  they  not,  into  the  ass** 
elation?  A  I  don't  know  if  they  did  pay;  my  price  was  59 
cents  a  week. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  you  have  a  head  on  your  shoulders? 

Mr.  Maoll. —  I  object  to  the  question. 

A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a  head  on  the  shoulders. 

Q.  Dc  you  know  anything  at  aJU  about  the  association)  you  were 
recording  secretary  of  for  two  years?  A.  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  a  head  on  your  shoulders. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Is  this  the  man  who  the  president  testified 
he  went  with  and  sarw  pay  the  money! 

The  Chairman. —  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anytMng  about  the  association  of  which  you 
we  (Secretary?    A  Oertainly,  I  know  something. 

Q.  You  know  that  tfte  members  paid  50  cents  a  month?  A  I 
paid  50  cents  a  month. 

Q.  You  only  know  wharf:  you  dJd  yooerseif?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  DM  yon  ever  write  on*  gwep?  noteSj  jgofa*  minaiteB?  A.  What 
do  you  mean?  --.**-■- 
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Ql  Did  yon)  ever  wrife  wk  what  took  place  at  the  meeting? 
A.  Yes;  I  tocsk  wi&Sfi  was  took  im  at  the  meeting;  what  the 
cashier  tiotok. 

Q.  The  money  taken  fa?    A.  Yes,  sfe 

Q.  What  was  thie  money  taken  in  for  at!  the  meeting?  A.  I  can 
not  tell  that;  for  the  l&wyers;  I  took  out  twibe  $10  for  the  lawyer 
whew  I  was  arrested. 

Q.  Who  gare  you  the  $10?    A  The  treasurer. 

Q.  B<Hrt  you  kn0w  that  the  money  weusi  used  tor  something 
else  besides  paying  thie  lawyers?  A:  I  caai  n<ot  tell;  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  thaifc  yoa  ws^e  a  member  of  that 
association  and  you  dom't  know  wihafi  becaifflle  of  the  nuoiiey? 
A.  Yes;  I  belonged  to  another  association,  and  I  was  not  there 
for  thte  last  two»  year®. 

Q.  I  am  talking  of  the  time  while  ymt  were  there?  A  Yes.;  I 
was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  kmw  what  took  place  at  all  there?  A  Wharf;  do 
you  mean? 

Q.  Were  you  th&re  eweey  meeting?    A  No,  sic 

Q.  Wasn't  your  du^  to  be  ffiere  every  m&dMg;  wfmt  were 
you  recording  secretory  for,  aaiyway?  A.  If  I  was  JtiM  there 
sometimes  I  couldn't  help  it;  there  was  another  man. 

Q.  What  orttueir  main?  A  Bhere  was  Marowski  'and  Dessaeh; 
I  was  not  there  for  a  couple  of  meetingtsi 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  said  about  the  police  in  the 
meeting?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  me?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  me?  A.  Yes/;  you  mean  if  I  htefcard  any- 
thing. 

Q.  If  you  heard  anything  in  the  meetings  abtmt  the  police; 
anyone  say  anything  in  the  meetings  about  the  police?  A.  I 
can  not  rememfoetf  tfa&t;  dt  is  too  long  ago. 

<J.  You  remember  j*m  were  the  secretary?  A.  I  wtas  the  secre- 
tary; yesw 

Q.  You  were  very  much  interested  about  the  police  aard  the 
excise  law,  were  you  not?    A  I  was  mot. 

Q.  You  kept  open  on  Suiwiayis?  A  Yesi;  sometimes;  sometimes 
I  was  closed 

Q.  You  knew  that  was  against  the  law,  did  you  not?  Al  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Didat  you  know  thiarf:  you  couldn't  keep  open  <m  Sundays 
if  the  police  wanted  to  close  you;?  A  Yes;  they  caiaght  me  a 
couple  of  times. 

Q.  The  times  they  didn't  catch  you;  don't  yow  know  that  they 
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could  biave  closed  you  every  Sunday  if  tihey  wanted  you?    A,  No; 
they  couldn't;  I  wouldn't  leave  them  ins;  they  could  not  ciateih  me, 

Q.  Bo  jcm  mean  to  say  that  you  never  hieard  anything  said 
about  the  police  at  {those  meetings?  A.  I  can't  remember;  it  is 
too  long  a\go, 

Q.  Wbo  was  treasurer  ait  that  time?  A.  I  guess  Mr.  Leviiager 
was  treasurer  at  that  time. 

Q.  That  is  your  writing,  is  it  not?  (Book  sihown  witness.)  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wiiat  do  you  call  iihat  in  the  meeting;  what  do  you  call  it? 
A.  That  is  whiat  you  call  tihe  protocol. 

Q.  Isn't  this  what  took  place  at  the  meeting,  and  you  wrote  it 
down  as  secretary?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  name  ais  secretary?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  wihafc  took  place  at  tihe  meeting*?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  That  is  wbat  is  ckxrte  at  tihe  meeting?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
what  said  always;  I  hatl  to  put  it  down. 

Q.  You  put  it  down  according  as  it  wias  said  at  the  meeting; 
is  that  it?    A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  translate  youa*  language  into  EnglMi?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  wrrtaig,  is  it  mot?  (Referiring  to  page  12  of 
the  recording  secretary's  book.)    A.  Thait  is  my  writing. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  a  law  in  Albany  allowing 
t3se  saloonkeepers  to  keep  their  places  open  on;  Sunday  af  fcer- 
noons;  do  you  remember  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  lead  ifc  w  the 
papca*  once;  it  was  in  the  Bohemian  paper. 

Mr.  Meoll. —  Is  there  any  such  law? 

The  Obiafanan. —  You  mean  a  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  Gkrff. —  I  am  trying  to  reach  tMs  witness  m  the  nmst 
common-place  language  that  I  can  use.  If  I  saw  bill  I  will 
hiave  to  repeat  it  wer  again.    Of  cotuacise,  I  iaoam  a  bilL 

Q.  You  remember  that,  do  yarn  not?  A.  I  read  \st  in  the  paper 
once. 

Q.  Don't  yen  know  that  it  was  talked  afcout  in  the  associa- 
tion?   A.  No;  I  dion't  know  anything  abortt  that 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  talked  about  in  the  association?  A. 
I  can  net  tell;  maybe  I  did. 

Q.  IsthatyourwiritJngtJjiereanpagel2?  A.  Yes;  that  is  aibaut 
a  Ml  that  should  be  open  on  Sunjdays* 

Q.  What  about  the  Twenty-second  Assembly  district  there? 
A.  It  says:  "Twenty-second  Assembly  district  puis  down  $1,000 
and  we  sihouild  give  $200,  and  we  stwmld  pay  out  when  the  b£ll 
wias  passed;  and  there  was  a  committee  elected  on  it,  Mr.  Pospisil 
and  Mr.  Itfepnitz. 

Q.  To  wbom  was  tihe  $200  to  go?    A*  I  can  mot  tell  you  that; 
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Bite  ctotairffctee  gotfi  thitf  mtoney;  I  dxmtti  kntow;  mafbe  they  got 
fee  money;  I  dS&rt  see  no  reoeipft  fb&*  it 

Q.  That  resofaSoa  nas  passed  at  a  meetjm&  was  it  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  '  jf 

Q.  Whlat  afcomt  tfcie  TJsrooity-seciQiQd  Assembly  district  having 
paid  $1,000?    A.  I  doaiN:  imxw  that 

Q.  Did  that  meaai  the  Bdhemiaai  Saloon-keepeES?  Association 
of  tfie  Twenty-seeototf:  Assembly  dastraet,  to  pay  $1^000?  A.  No; 
ifoeze  was  $  1,000;  we  only  pedld  $200,*  and  tMs  assoteaarfion  paid 
$1,000. 

Q.  Wbtest  assoicaattan'  paid  $1,000?  A.  ©&*  was  thfe  other 
association* 

Q.  3-he  other  liquor  dealers'  association;  yon  were  to  pay  $200 
out  of  $1,000,  is  ttot  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  us  understand  that;  all  the  liquor  dealers  of  the 
Twenty-second  Assembly  district  were  to  pay  $1,000  to  get  lUiis 
bill  passed,  is  thsJt  r^jhlfc?    A.  Yets,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  that  $1,000  the  Bohemian  SaJjoonrfceejjpeitf  Associa- 
tion of  your  Assembly"  ^strict  was  to  pay  $200;  was  fiiat  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  $200  wece  givem  to  ttie  aoiiimiQfae?  2u  I  don't 
know  if  they  were  given  or  not 

Q.  It  was  resolved  that  they  sh&uihl  get  the  moiney,  swas  it 
not?    A.  There  was  a  coinmifefcee  elected  for  that  purpose. 

Q,  Were  the  committee  to  go  to  Albany?    A.  I  don't  know. 

The  Oteii*maiL — Mr.  Gof£,  your  witness  lias  come  back. 

Mr.  Goif. —  All  right,  s(ir;  I  will  be  through  with  this  witness 
in  a  little  while. 

Q.  Wow,  on  page  12,  wheie  you  say  about  this  committee  — 
th&t  lis  March  26tb  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  isn't  it?  A.  I  can  not 
teH  yjou  flue  year;  I  guess  thait  was  1891. 

Q.  We  w§il  see  here  om  the  next  page,  13 — see  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sflfcat  is  May,  1891,  is  it  not?    A.  Tb&t  is  right 

Q.  Bo  this  on  page  12  was  the  March'  before  this  emtry  on 
page  IB?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Tbie  same  year?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Amd  this  entry  on  page  IS  is  in  May,  1891?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  T3iat  is  your  b&ndwriting  on  paige  13,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your'  signature  as  secretary?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  j<m  to  read  there  about  the  committee  reporting 
that  the  money  was  got  aill  right;  abort  the  Ml  in  Albany; 
juist  read  about  that?  A.  It  oaaly  says  tliat  that  committee  paid 
that  money  in  the  right  place. 

Mr.  Golf. — That  the  committee  prat  the  money  up  in  the 
night  place. 
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Cr^-easm^a/Hbta  %  Mr.  WicoDV 
Q.  Yon  jxe&es  saw  any  mtmey  paid  to  any  police  oflfees?    2E. 

Q.  "Never  pa$a  any  yourself?    A.  HI®,  sir. 

Q.  Bo  yoio  kraow  anyftody  who  did  pay  it?    3E»  I  ctonf  know 
a&ybody ;  I  never  saw  nobody. 
Q.  Revert  saw  anybody  pay  it?    A-  No^  sit; 

By  tike  Chairman: 

Q.  Why  did  yoa  make  fflai  dMitt<^on  a  moment  agtf  Between 
knowing  sotmiebody  pay  money  or  seeing  somebody  pay  money; 
do  you  kno*w  of  anybody  paging  mmey  for  pdfiee?    A.  No. 

Q.  Why,  then,  did  you  make  tfcat  dh&nge  in  your  answer?  A, 
Well,  I  dainft;  speak  right  English,  aaid  sometimes  I  say;  &  word 
I  don't  mean  anything  by  it 

By  Senator  Gantom 
Q.  Do  yora  know  tte  Ivj  drib,  in  tte*  district?    A.  jKto» 

By  Mr.  Medh 

Q.  The  BepuMieaii  Obab  5a  i3®&  district?    A.  Ko,  sir;  I  lieard 
swmefifing  aEfkft*t  ffi. 
Q.  W!noi  is  t&e  Bteprabliaan.  teader  <rf  the  dfetrafet?    A  I  don't 

fcasofw. 

Q.  Isn't  it  John  Gunner?    A  I  don't  know  Gunner. 

Q.  Yon  aire  mot  much  of  a  politician;  you  are  not  in  politics? 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  yoona,  poHtieian?    A  No. 

Q.  Who  is  fite  Stannany  Hafl  leader  !n  th&t  ffistrfetf?    3L  I 
don't  know. 
Q.  Who  is  thiej&ational  Demm&iqy  leader?    A*  Qty&sfienio- 

era/tie  Clttb? 

By  the  Chairman? ; 

Q.  Yes.    A  Maurice  Fe&ffiei^one  is  ffie  leader  there. 
Q.  You  knofwi  him,  dio  you  not?    A.  No^  I  don't  know  hlim;  I 
saw  Mm  once  at  an  excursion* 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Is  youir  name  on  the  general  committee?    rJL  I  dkxn*t  finow 
whether  it  is  thefe  or  not 
L.  215 


By  the  Oiaawnaa: 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall?    A.  I  wa&  a  member. 

Q.  A  member  yet?  A.  I  was  a  member;  if  I  am  yet  I  donft 
know;  I  didn't  pay  mothfaig  last  year. 

Q.  Wene  you  the  year  before?  A.  I  wais  a  member  about  two 
years  ago. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  general  committee?  A.  I  don't 
know  if  they  have  me  in  the  book  yet 

By  Senator  Gantor: 

Q.  Were  yofu  ever  BepuhMcan?  A  Yes;  I  was  everything 
already. 

Joseph  Pospfeil  resumed  thie  srtand,  and  direct  examination 
continued  by  Mr.  Crofif: 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  circular?  A.  I  have^  sir  (producing 
paper). 

By  the  C&iairmajnit 
Q.  Is  that  letter  written  in  Bohemian?    A.  Yes,  sir* 

By  Mr.  Goh\ 

Q.  You  got  two  paper®,  did  yon  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  the  lotthier  papier?  A.  BKglhit  here  (producing 
paper). 

Q.  Now,  I  hand  ymk  a  paper,  No.  1, 1  will  caM  it,  and  ask  you 
if  tl^at  is  the  drcuilar  you  sent  around  last  Saturday  night  to 
the  liquor  dealers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Look  on  the  back  of  that  paper,  and  see  if  those  axe  the 
names  of  the  men  to  whom  you  sent  the  c&^oulars?  A.  I  can  itt>t 
swear  to  it;  of  coarse,  those  are  the  names;  I  don't  know  if  they 
were  all  notified. 

Q.  You  wrote  those  names?    A.  No,  sir;  not  these  names. 

Q.  Who  wrote  these  names?    A.  The  secretary. 

Q.  What  secretary?    A.  The  secretary  of  the  club. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Mr.  Dan&a;;  he  has  gone. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  He  has  gone?    A*  He  fa  ofcrt  of  i&e  soeiety  long  ago, 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  When  did  he  write  the  names — Eraak  Danda,  when  did  he 
write  the  names?    A  It  is  quite  a  while. 

Q.  Quite  a  while  ago;  and  you  have  had  that  ever  since?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  th&t  the  sacie  circular  yon  hkve  used  every  SatuTulay 
that  you  sent  it  around?    A.  No^  sir. 

Q,  How  did  yon  came  to  write  the  notice  upon  the  saane 
paper  that  Frank  Danda  wrote  tine  Barnes?  A.  We  never  sent 
1t*at  notjLee  before  out. 

Q.  Is  that  the  first  time  yoja  ever  seat  that  notice  omt?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  sent  it  before  ai  couple  of  years  aigo,  but  not  mm  lately, 

Q.  What  I  wiajat  to  know  isi,  how  iis  it  that  that  paper  with 
the  handwriting  of  Frank  Danda  on  it  that  you  kept  that  for 
about  two  years  and  wrote  the  not&ce  on  the  back  of  it?  A. 
I  haven't  get  it  two  years;  I  got  it  a  couple  of  months. 

Q.  How  Long  is  it  since  Frank  DamLa  was  secretary?  A.  I 
can  not  tell;  three  months  ago,  I  beffiwe;  I  can  not  exactly  tell. 

Q.  When  did  you  write  the  circsatar?  A.  I  wrote  that  last 
Saturday. 

Q.  Before  you  wrote  the  circular  th€spe  was  nothing  on  that 
paperf?    A  No,  g|fr. 

Q.  But  on  the  back  of  it  there  were  the  names  written  by 
Frank  Damda,  the  secretary?  A  I  can  not  tell  if  Frank  Danda 
wrote  it. 

Q.  Did  he  give  it  to  yora?  A  No;  a  man  brought  it  to  me 
into  my  place. 

Q.  What  mam?    A  Mr.  MeisK&man. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Flefschmaii  a  member  of  the  aissorfiatiotn?    Al  No,  sir. 

Q.  Thefflb,  whiai  had  Mr.  FLeisehanian  to  do  with  handing  you 
a  list  of  names?  A.  Mr.  Flel-schman  its  a  collector  for  the 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association. 

Q.  He  is  a  collector  for  th"e  Lfiqucr  Dealers'  Association?  A 
He  used  to  be. 

Q.  For  your  association?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bohemian  Saloon-keepers'  Aseoiciation?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  collector  for  cdtoctSng  the  money  from  the  men? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  paying  it  into  the  treasury?    A  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  Anton  Iinhard  was  the  collector?  A  Some  time 
ago.  ? 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  driven  out  of  the  saloon  business 
for  giving  this  testimony  here?    A  What  is  that? 

Q.  Do  you  think  you'  will  be  driven  out  of  the  saloon  business 
because  you  have  testified  here  to-day?  A  I  don't  understand 
what  you  mean. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  wiiH  have  to  give  up  the  business  for 
having  come  here  to-day?    A  I  don't  know 
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By  Mr.  Goffi 

ft.  Didn't  you  say  that  yom  would  hare  to  ge*  otat  of  the 
taisaness;  that  the  police  would  drive  you  ©at  of  the  business 
because  yoai  tesiiafied  to-day?  A,  Well,  then  I  would  have  to 
give  it  up* 

Q.  Didn't  yona  say  e»  at  recess  when  you  went  uip  to  your 
house,  didn't  you  say  thiat  the  police  would  drive  you  out  of 
business?    A.  I  said.  I  am  going  out  anyhow,  because  I  am  sick. 

Q.  Didn't  yoox  say —    A.  Yes;  that  is  right 

Q.  T&at  the  police  could  drive  you  out  of  the  business  because 
you  had  testified  here  today?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Htfe  Ohmrmiam. —  If  anybody  attempts  to  drive  you  out  of  the 
business,  doing  a  legitimate,  proper  and  lawful  business,  why 
you  communicate  to  the  counsel  for  this  committee  at  once. 

Mr.  Goff.— TeH  me. 

The  Chairman. —  If  anybody  aittempta  to  intimidate  you  or  do 
anything  against  yoni  at  all  for  doing  an  open,  square  and 
honest  business  — 

Mr.  Golf. — Just  let  xm  know.  We  will  make  it  interesting  fon 
anybody  w!ho  attempts  to  drive  you  out  of  the  business. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  will  you  translate  flhlal:  droulatr,  please?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  Into  English?  A.  It  -says>  here:  "  Frienid,  you  have  to  close 
up  on  Sunday,  because  it  is  very  strict  I  just  got  the  order 
of  my  man;; "  thait  is  all. 

Q.  Isn*t  there  moire  in  that;  can  not  you  translate  it  all?  A.  It 
says  here,  "Look  out  for  tomorrow.  Everythng  is  going  to  be 
pretty  strict,  and  don't  leave  nobody  in  if  you  don't  know  themx 
I  just  found  it  out  by — *  it  means  by  my  Mend. 

Q.  By  your  Mend?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  signed  that  Josej&t  PospMl?    A.  ISwfc  Is  right. 

Mr.  Goff . —  I  offer  this  in  evidence,  together  iriih  the  back  of  it^ 
containing  the  namest 

Marked  Exhibit  No.  1  of  tnia  datew 

By  *the  Chalrniamt 
Q.  Yon  mean  yon  found  ift  <M&  IIWotp^K  yewr  friends?    2£  Ye% 


sir. 


By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Who  is  your  friend?    31  One  of  the  officers  on  the  beatt 
Q.  Do  you  know  his  name?    AL  I  dam  recollect  it,  probably. 
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Q.  Thifck  of  Ms  name,  please?    A.  If  you  give  me  thae,  I  will, 
Q.  All  right,  take  your  time?    A.  I  can  not  think  of  it 

By  the  Cha/irmaiK 

Q.  Did  you  mean  by  this  letter  substantially  this,  "That  the 
protection  that  these  friends  of  youjrs  would  get  o&edinaiily  on 
Sunday  would  be  withheld  from  them  on  that  particular  Sun- 
day;'*'* did  yon  mean  that?    A  What  is  it? 

Q.  That  the  protection  that  these  friends  of  yours  would  otheiv 
wise  get  would  be  withheld  from  them  on  that  particular  Bun- 
day;  last  Sunday?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Mr.  NicolL — Didn't  I  understand  the  witness  to  say  at  the 
morning  session  that  no  payments  had  been  made  to  any  police 
officer  since  1891? 

The  Chairman. —  I  don't  understand. — 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  have  just  suggested  to  the  chaarmaai  feat 
the  witness  had  just  testified  that  in  the  last  five  or  six  years 
they  had  paid  nothing  to  the  police  force. 

The  Chairman. —  I  do  not  assume,  Mr.  Nieoil,  and  neither  did 
I  thank,  that  the  Senator  here  assumed  that  it  always  required 
money  to  get  protection.  Protection  can  be  had  in  other 
respects  than  simply  through  the  payment  of  money. 

Mr.  Nlcoll. —  Then  you  were  not  referring  to  the  payment  of 
money? 

The  Chairman. —  Not  necessarily;  no. 

Mir.  NicolL —  That  is  ail  I  want  to  know., 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  hand  yoiu  the  paper  of  Friday,  June  8th,  the  New  York 
lasty;  will  you  show  me  where  you  saw  in  it  that  the  excise  law 
was  going  to  be  enforced  or  things  were  going  to  be  striet?  Ai. 
No,  sdr. 

Q.  Now,  I  hand  you  the  same  paper  for  Satairday,  June  9th, 
and  ask  you  if  you  can  see  anything  in  Saturday's  paper  about 
the  Sunday  law?    A  Not,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  can't 'find  a  notice  about  the  saJoon-keepeirs  dosing  on 
Sunday  in  either  Priiday's  oar  Saturday's  edition  of  the  New  YorK 
Listy?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  only  information  you  had  from  that  came  through 
your  Mend,  the  policeman  on  the  beat  ?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  polfceman  ever  tell  you  before;  did  he  ever  give 
you  that  notice  before?    A  To  me;  yes. 

Q.  On  other  times?    A  Yes;  to  my  own  self. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  give  you  the  notice  to  send  around  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  that  at  my  own  risk. ' 
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Q  You,  did  that  on  your  own  resgtonsdbility?    A.  Yest  $fr. 

By  the  C3ija±rman: 

Q.  Biwt  he  koew  that  you  were  president  of  that  association, 
did  ha  not?    A»  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Then,  the  testimony  you  gave  about  getting 
your  m^ormataxm  through,  the  paper  is  not  true? 

The  Chairman. — He  has  admitted  thaft. 

Q.  Now,  yoai  say  that  since  your  return  from  Europe,  in  1891, 
the  association  has  not  paid  any  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  paid  any  money  to  any  other  person  or  persons  than 
the  police?    A.  No,  sir;  not  a®  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  page  12;  you  were  president  at  that 
time  when  Mir.  Vopelak  wajs  secretary;  you  were  president  at 
that  time?    A.  That  is  before  1891. 

Q.  No;  that  is  in  March,  1891;  I  ask  you  to  look  ait  that  por- 
tion of  the  minutes  relating  to  the  bill  at  Albany  to  aJlcw  the 
saloon-keepers  to  open  on  Sunday  afternoons?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Beiad  that  there?  A.  Nothing  seems  to  be  said  about 
Albany. 

Q.  It  speaks  aibout  the  Twen/ty-iseeond  Assembly  district?  A. 
That  is  there. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  say  that  the  Twenty-second  Assembly  di strict 
was  to  contribute  $1,000?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  Ls  that  there?     (Indicating.)    A.  That  means  $100. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  is  $100?  A.  They  never  Lad  a 
thousand  doltes  in  their  treasury  as  long  as  they  are  exist,  n^. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Somebody  hasi  testified  here  that  a  purse  was  to  be  raised 
of  $1,000  in  the  whole  Asisembly  district;  not  from  you;  in  the 
whole  Assembly  district;  and  that  your  association  was  to  pay 
$200  of  that  to  get  legislation  favorable  to  yonr  interests  on 
Sunday  from.  Albany;  isn't  that  there?    A,  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Yon  can  not  read  that!  there?  A*  I  can  not  read  it;  it  fe  not 
Kere. 

Mr.  Groff. —  Tell  us  what  it  saya 

Q.  Tell  us  what  it  toga,  iif  lit  dom*t  m%  thfct?  A;  Well,  it  tells 
him  that  it  should  be  allowed  $100, 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  But  it  don't  say  what  for?    A.  I  don't  undersffcaadi  tftla 

Q.  What  is  the  |200  for?  A.  Excuse  me,  I  will  have  to  bring 
somebody  else  to  read  it;  I  can  not  read  that. 

Q.  Can  you  read  tfluat  ooa  ptagie  13?  A.  It  say®  that  the  money 
was  put  up  in  the  proper  place. 

Q.  What  money  was  put  up  ?    A.  I  d4ou?t  know  just  what  it  says. 

Q.  But  you  were  on  the  conunittee  here?    A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  You  and  Poapis&il  aoad  Kemieek  were  on  the  committee  for 
distributing  this  money,  that  it  what  it  saya?  A.  That  is 
correct 

Q.  Now,  what  did  the  committee  do  with  the  money?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  detny  that  there  might  be  $100,  but  not  $1,000;  that  is 
impossible. 

Q.  Never  mind  about  the  amount  now,  whether  it  was  flOtO 
or  not;  what  is  thLa  hem;  that  :s  $200,  isn't  it?    A.  No;  that  is  $2. 

Q.  Look  at  that  agaiu?  A.  It  means  $200  to  be  paid  after  the 
bill  is  passed. 

Q.  You  were  on  thaffc  eomonittJee,  you  and  Mr.  Nemioek,  were 
you  not;  your  name  is  here?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  page  13,  at  the  next  meeting,  -the  committee  reports; 
Pospisusdl,  yourself  and  Nemieek;  that  the  mouey  wais  placed  all 
right;  put  hi  the  right  place;  where  was  the  money  pat?  A-  Out- 
side, as  I  told  you  before  —  .outside,  Mr.  Campbell;  I  never  paid  a 
cent  nowhere  else. 

Q.  Where  was  this  $200  put  that  you  and  N^nicek  reported 
was  put  in  the  right  plaice;  where  was  it  put? 

Mr.  KJIioo21. —  In  the  safe,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Where  was  it  put? 

By  Senator  Oaaaifcor: 

Q.  What  was  meant  by  it?  A.  It  must  be  meant  tk>  Mr,  Oamp 
beH?    A.  I  don't  know  anybody  else. 

By  the  Chaairmjaai: 

Q.  You  don't  mean  *o  say  that  you  paid  Mr.  Gampben,  the 
wardmafl,  $200  for  the  purpose  ©if  securing  favorable  legislation 
for  you  at  Albiaay,  do  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

.     Q.  You  wen*  to  Albaaiy?    A.  Yes,  sir? 

Q.  Ekm't  you  know  the  man  that  you  gkve  $200,  at  SJfeny? 
A  I  don't  know;  I  never  gave  anybody  a  cent  at  Albany. 
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<&  msa*  <Ed  jgm  go  to  Albany  four?  A.  Well,  there  was  a*eso* 
luticm  at  got  nxeefisg,  that  we  stoold  send  two  delegates  cm  there 
to  pja8&  #ge  MB  fcttward. 

4  JMnft  ym  *a*^  *he  $200  along?    A.  Nty  sip. 

Q.  What  d$£  jwi  do  with;  life  $200?  A.  I  don't  kow  anything 
about!  the  $200, 

Q.  Did  jobcl  pat  the  $200  in  your  own  pocket?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  society  ta&d  the  secretary  swears  to  the  writing,  that 
yon  got  $200;  wliait  became  of  fit?    A.  He  has  got  to  prove  fib. 

Q.  H«e  has  proven  it  here  j  sworn  to  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  dM  you  dio  with  the  $200?  A.  I  never  received  no 
$200. 

Q.  What  is  this  $200  here  for?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Whalt  did  you  report  at  the  next  meeting,  that  tiie  money 
was  put  in  the  right  place?    A.  I  told  — » 

Q.  Did  you  report  at  the  next  meeting  that  the  money  was  put 
in  the  right  pliaice?  A.  Well,  it  was  to  be  put  in  Mr.  Campbell- s 
place. 

Q.  Now,  you  remember  it  was  to  be  put  in  Mr.  Campbell's 
place?    A.  That  ils  what  I  eaM  right  away. 

Q.  Did  j<m  give  it  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the  wardmam?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Qaid  you  to  gio  to  Albany  to  give  it  to  him?  A.  No;  we 
gave  it  right  in  Uie  house. 

Q.  You  went  np  to  Albany?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you?    A.  Mr.  Sykora. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Sykora  in  court?    A.  He  was  here  a  little  while  ago. 

Q.  He  was  here  to-day,  was  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  j<m  see  Sn  Albany?    A.  Just  Mr.  Megenheimer. 

Q.  Whft  is  Flegemihedmer?    A.  That  is  the  liquor  denier. 

Q.  Was  he  an  AssiemMyman  at  that  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  y*m  see  anyone  else  but  FLegemheimer?  A.  I  see 
some  party  ove*  there. 

Q.  Wtet  party?  A.  I  mean  I  saw  some  man  over  there,  but  I 
don't,  know  who  he  was. 

Q.  The  only  one  that  you  knew  fe  Mr.  Flegenheimer>;  is  that  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  yon  remember  coming  back  at  the  next  meeting 
reporting  that  the  mjoney  was  put  up  all  right;  don't.you  remem- 
ber that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  secretary  records  it  here?  A  I  can  not  say,  because 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  dou*t  know  anything  aborat  rfc?    A.  No,  s5fc\ 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  the  truth  that  you  are  afraid  to  testify  about 
that  $200  transaction?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  afraid  a  bit;  I  will 
just  tell  what  is  true;  I  can  not  He. 
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By  the  CWaSrmttn:: 

Q,  Yon  were  paying  at  that  time  from  f  100  to  $125  a  mositE  to 
this  man  Campbell?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  Becamse  he  permitted  you  to  violate  the  law  on  Sunday? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  rea^ooiable  for  you  to  pay  ham  $200  to  pass 
an  act  whereby  itt  would  be  legal  for  you  to  open  on  Sunday  and 
whereby  his  income  would  be  diimMisihed  just  $100  a  moautih? 
A.  I  ckHtft  know  aniyttiing  about  it. 

Q.  In  view  of  thiat  f^bot,  is  it  reasonable;  is  your  recollection 
certain  that  you  paid  it  to  hM?  A  Yes,  sir;  my  recollection 
is  certa&i. 

Q.  Why,  if  Ituat  law  passed  he  wowld  lose  ?1 00  or  $125  a  month, 
wouldn't  hte?    AL  I  had  nothaarg  to  do  with  the  law  at  all. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  took  you  to  Alhjany?  [A  Well,  otuir  as»soeiation 
ihou^ht^  perfciaps — I  will  tell  you;  tine  Tenth  ward  parties  invited 
us  to  go  alotng,  to  help  them  aikxng;  we  didn't  want  to  go  there; 
bet  the  TSenfh  ward  wanted  to  take  us  along;  m  we  brought  thait 
at  thie  meeting,  and  thought  thiat  by  picking  two  delegates  out 
with  the  Tenth  wamd  that  we  might  succeed  there. 

Q.  Was  this  $200  to  pay  expenses?  A.  We  received  $50  for 
our  own  selvea 

By  tfie  Ohatenanj 

Q.  For  eajcih  man?  A  No,  sir;  $25  agMtece;  I  don't  know  nothing 
abtfat  tlhe  $200;  I  don't  kmow  what  the  meaning  was. 

By  Senator  Bradley* 

Q.  Yora  didmtt  report  biaiefc  thia*  $50  w&s  fpt^n  the  righft  ^bae% 
did  youi?    A  No,  sic.  '-— ~~x„_ 

By  the  Ghairmanf: 

Q.  You  say  you  paid  thtese  $206  to  OaftupfceB ;  you  say  now  tfcai 
you  don't  know  what  thaflj  $200  means;  yarn  testified  a  few  minutes 
ago  thtat  you  paM  it  ta  OamipbeD?  A  If  it  was  given  to  a  eer-' 
tajki  party,  it  roust  be  ton  this  party. 

Q.  Thiat  $25  was  not  pant  of  this  $200?      A,  I  can  not  tell 
to-day,  any  more;  it  is  ttoo  long  a  t&mie. 
L,  216 
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By  Mr.  Gaff: 

Q.  I  wtant  you  to  look  at  that!  oircuSar  aigain?    Al  Yes,  sifc 

Q.  Don't  you  <say  there  in  that  cdreudiar  these  words:  "Friend, 
be  carefud  to-morrow,  as  tibere  will  be  a  very  strkt  day?"  Isn't 
that  Tight?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  don't  you  go  on  and  say:  "Don't  let  in  your  best 
known  polieenusD,  even  if  lie  would  be  every  d'ay  in  your  place?  " 
Isn't  that  right?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  "  Because  you  can  not  know  if  niobody  stands  behind  kfim?  " 
!Ai  That  is  right 

Q.  "  It  is  very  dangerous,  and  so  be  very  careful; "  is  that  right? 
A*  That  is  right 

Q.  "I  just  now  received  this  ta  a  caiptafn,"  A,  It  don't  say 
from  a  captain. 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  it  doesn^u;  wha&  does  "  pantata  "  mean?  A.  It 
means  a  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  It  means  something  nucfle  than  a  friend?    A.  No;  that  ie  all, 

Q.  Now,  be  very  careful;  doe&nt  "panfttata"  mean  your  father- 
in-law,  or  your  friend  in  the  law?    A.  My  friend  in  the  laiw. 

Q.  Isn't  that  wfaat  "pantefla"  means?  A.  Yes,  mr;  that  Is 
right  v 

Q.  Doesn't  it  mean  -fee  police  captain  in  the  precinct;  isn't  he 
whiaft  is  called  the  "  pantata?  "  A.  Well,  everybody  can  use  hfe 
expression  the  way  he  wants  to. 

Q.  Didn't  you  use  "  pamtata  "  in  the  sense  that  you  referred  to 
the  captain  or  head  policeman' ?  A.  That  is  the  way  they  used  to 
use  — 

<J.  That  is  the  sense  that  you  uised  it  in  there? 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  what  you  meant  there?  A.  No;  I  can  not  tell  just 
in  a  proper  way;  thai  iit  was  very  strict;  that  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  What  does  "  pantatia  w  mmni?  A.  I  tell  y<m  it  means  father- 
in-law. 

Q.  And  the  father-in-law  means  the  captain,  doesn't  it?  A. 
Well,  you  oao,  take  141  Just  ais  you  will.  ^ 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  fact  in  Bohemian?    A.  No,  sir. 
*    Q.  In  the  Czeck  language?    A.  No  ,sir. 

Q.  I  show  you  page  26  of  the  recording  secretary's  minutes; 
do  you  kno?w  whose  writing  that  is?    A.  It  is  Mr.  Danda'-s. 

Q.  Do  you  see  his  name  here  —  Frank  Danda?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  read  hece  foa»  me1;  I  point  to  you  a  line;  read  that 
line?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Particularly  tlie  wolrd  "pantota"  there;  "$309;"  can  yet* 
read  that?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  does  that  mean?  A.  It  is  the  same  party  I 
told  you  before. 

Q.  Tell  u&  again?    A.  It  is  Mr.  Campbell. 

Q.  How  can  that  be  Campbell ;  just  look  at  the  date  here?  A* 
Yfes. 

Q.  Wh.at  date  is  that? 

Mr.  Nicoll.— What  mmith? 

Mr.  Goff.—  September  3d. 

Q.  Isn't  that  right?    A.  Ye®,  sfr;  September  33. 

Q.  Commeauce  this  sentence  here,  translating  from  the  word, 
"Polydnke?"  A.  It  means^  "The  treasurer  paid  out" — that  is, 
"  The  treasurer  gives  the  report  he  paid  $300  out  — 

Q.  Don't  escape  that  word  here;  what  about  that  word;  treais- 
urer  reports  that  he  paid  the  pantata  $300;  isn't  that  it?  Ai 
That  is  right 

Q.  Who*  is  the  pamtata  that  he  paid  $300  to?  A.  It  is  paid 
to  —  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Don't  yon  know,  as  president  of  the  a«ssociation,  who  was 
meant  by  the  pantata?    A.  I  told  you  Mr.  Campbell. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  swea*  that  that  means  Mr.  Campbell?  Ai 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  mean  the  .captain*  of  the  precinct?  A.  Well,  it 
means  the  head  man. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  the  head  man?    A.  Well,  that  is  what  it  is. 

Q.  It  means  the  head  man  in  the  law;  isn't  that  it?  A.  Yes", 
sir;  that  is  right. 

Q.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  page  36,  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 8,  1892;  read  that;  that  is  lined  theffe;  that  is  Mr.  Danda's 
writing,  is  it  not,  the  secretary?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bead  that  page  36,  under  date  of  January  8,  1892;  can  yon 
translate  it?    A.  Sure. 

Q»  Whait  does  that  say*,;  does  it  say  something  about  sending 
two  membera  as  a  committee  to  the  "pantata?  "    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whlat  are  the  two  members  oif  the  committee  appointed  to 
do?    A.  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  you  can ;  was  it  four — read  it  a  little  further,  new? 
A.  That  is  right;  I  read  it. 

Q.  Weren't  they  to  go  to  find  oot  from  the  pantatta  what  they 
should  do  about  Sunday  opening,  opening  on  Sunday;  isn't  that 
so?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it 

Q.  Isn't  that  what  is  in  the  book  here?  A.  Well,  it  says  it 
gives  information  regarding  Sunday. 

Q.  And  to  know  that  the  members  of  the  association  would  be 
safe;  look  at  that  again;  doesn't  it  say  that  the  secretary  should 
tell  the  ros^f  H"  t>?  v-H:t  of  tTi  ^  co^rvnttee  to  the  pantata  tfr 
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evetfy  mmSGer  of  fhle  association;  doesn'ij  It  say  ffiat;  yow  ffiixfii 
that  I  dion't  understand  the  Gsseck  language?    A,  Oh,  you  can— 

Q.  But  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Nioofll. — Will  yon  not  get  somebody  that  understands  it 
to  interpret  it. 

Mr*  GtKff. —  'No;  I  have  a  right  to  examine. 

Mr.  Mcoll. — Why  not  either  call  the  interpreter,  who  is  here, 
or  a  man  who  is  in  corarfc? 

The  Chairman. —  As  I  tmderstaM,  thie  questions  of  Mr  Gcff 
are  directed  not  only  to  the  fact  of  pawing  that  these  writings 
Jtepresent  the  association^  minutes,  but  that  the  witness  has  a 
reco!leetic|n  of  the  transactions  as  they  occurred  at  the  time. 
Now,  the  mere  translation  of  that  will  not  work  those  two 
uesuits. 

Mr.  Kh»$L — If  he  can  translate  it,  let  him  translate  it  If 
hie  can  not,  let  somebody  else  translate  it 

The  Witness. — I  can;  butt  it  takes  nre  some  time. 

The  Ghaarmain. — Why  doaft  you  get  somebody  to  stand  up 
there  and  interpret  it  fottf  him? 

Mr.  Gelt — I  waait  to  get  tMs  witness'  language; 

Mr.  Niooll. —  But  that  is  the  longest  way. 

Mr.  GofE. — But  sometimes  the  longest  way  round  is  tfe  shortest 
way  home. 

Mr.  MeoJI^-But  you  haven't  got  anywhere  near  hcwne  yet? 

Mr.  Goffi. — Oh,  yes;  we  hiave?  got  the'  p&ntarta. 

By  Mr.  Go© 

Q.  Were  you  an  officer  of  the  association  when  Captain 
Schmittberger  went  into  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  present  then?    A.  Mr.  Sykora. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  at  all  to  dowith  the  asBoeiaifcian?  A.  I 
<w<as  a  member;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Were  you  not  elected  -president  again?    A.  Yes^jir. 

Q.  While  Captain  Sdhtoiffctberger  was  in  that  piecanet?  A. 
He  just  went  out  when  I  was  re-elected. 

Q.  Then  Captain  Strauss  came  in?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  Captain  Stmussf  wtardman?  A.  I  guess  at  the 
present  time  it  is  Mr.  Phil.  Weller. 

Mr.  Gaff. —  Capfcain  Strauiss,  will  you  volunteer  to  help  us,  by 
stating  wlho  your  wardman  is,  if  you  please. 

Captain  Strauss. —  Weller  and  Gray. 

Mr.  Gaff. — Weller  and  Gray;  these  were  thie  war  amen,  were 
they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didnft  yoa  do  bigness  with  Weller,  Hie  same  asi  you  did 
with  Oampbeil?    A.  So,  sir. 
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Q.  How  did  iD  come  ffigrt  youfl  association  wbis  isot  compelled 
to  piay  money?  A.  I  never  hiadl  no  idiea  to  ask  them  to  accept 
any  money  of  us. 

Q.  When  did  they  stop  paying  mon^y?  A.  As  I  toild  jpa;  as 
soora  as  I  got  osi  tte  dhiair  a@a»B£ siwae  that  tkne  they  merer  paid 
a  cent. 

By  Mr.  Mcoll: 
%  Wtottf    A,  Since  I  gio*  on  ffie  c&alr  again  I  nerer  pfald  a 

®»e  €&afemaii/---*Snjae  lie  was  re-elected  peesideart  they  never 
paid  a  oenft  He  went  away  to  Europe  for  a  whSe  aaid  came 
b&cfc  and  was  re-elected  president 

Mr.  McoiL — Since  be  weoit  t)o  fiaftope,  then,  he  says  he  never 
paid  a  cent?  5 

Hue  Witness. — No;  since  I  came  back,  \ 

By  *h&  Ghairmani: 
.Q.  When  did  you  come  back?    A.  In  1891. 

By  Mr.  NieoO: 

Q.  IfcetQ,  since  1891  you  never  paid  a  cent?  r£L  JWhfc  my 
Knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Gaff: 

Q.  You  mean  to  the  police?    X.  Yes,  sin 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  to  testify  because  Captain  Sfeauss  is  in  the 
200ns?  A.  !N6>  site;  I  will  stand  right  up  in  fi«onit  of  him  and  say 
what  I  know. 

Q.  Bo  you  mean  to  say  tfeat  the  Bohemian  liquor  Dealers  Asso- 
ciatkm  has  never  paid  a  cent  tfo  any  police  official  since  1891? 
A  Wot  as  I  know. 

Q.  Could  tihey  hia7e  paad  M  without  you  knowing  it?  A*  Not 
out  of  the  tre&sra^. 

Q.  Have  they  paid  amy  politician  any  money  since  1891?  A.  I 
can  not  tell  that.  \ 

<&  OouMoft  you  teS  it  if  tbey  liad  paid  any  politician?  A,  If 
I  knew  ifc;  yes. 

Q.  Bo  ytou  know  if  tbfey  have?    AL I  say  I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  W£0  you  swear  that  the  a«ssdc&a$en>  hias  not  padd  any  person, 
whiether  poliaeman  o*  politician,  or  any  one  else,  for  protection 
since  1891?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  yon  swear  to  tliiat  positively?  A.  Yes^  sirj  not  out  of 
thte  treasury. 
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<&  Weil,  out  of  aiiy  fund?    A.  ^05  wfe  VM  nd  othter  ftmfl. 

Q.  Axe  the  mioneys  paid  directly  by  the  nuemibers?    A.  £$& 

Q.  Bo  the  saloon-keepers  pay  the  money  dirseefcly?  A.  Kdft  as 
I  know, 

Q.  Sow  tb  it  iJblsk  tfeey  danft  pa^  into  lie  treasury  for  protec- 
tion?   Ai.  We  dtm't  pay  any  ps^eetion  whatever  artrand. 

Q.  What  affiraageBaeait  was  made  that  related  to  protection*? 
A.  I  maitle  no  arrangement  at  all  since  Gaptain  Stfcauss  came  in 
the  district;  why,  we  merer  Ihajd  nothing  to  do  with  Mm. 

Q.  BidnHi  you  subscribe  13ie  same  amjonnt  of  money  every 
month  that  yon  had  been  subscribing?  A.  Ko,  sir;  we  only  paid 
50  cents  a  month,  and  now  we  are  paying  a  dollar  a  month. 

Q.  Wherfc  does  the  dolla<r  a  month  go?  A.  It  goes  for  a 
lawyer  in  caise  anybody  is  lodged  up. 

<J.  Wto  is  tite  lawyer  yon  pay  now?    A.  We  have  Mr.  Bash, 

By  the  Cbairmai*: 

Q.  How  many  members  hare  yon  got  now?    A.  About  28  or  30. 
Q.  And  yon  pay  a  dollar  a  week  or  a  mJcwatfe?    A.  A  dollar  a 
month. 

^y  the  Ghafoma< 

Q.  How  much  did  yon  pay  in  189%  60  cents  arid  T5  cents  a 
week?    AL  Yes,  sis. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  has  Oapta&i  Sfeaaisfei  been  in  Htal  prednct?  A. 
It  is  preb^y  near  two  y«am 

Q,  Then,  when  you  returned  f roffa  Europe,  Captain  Schmitt- 
berger  wa&  tha?e?  A.  WeM,  I  didn't  get  c©  the  chair  rigfrt 
away. 

Q.  When  did  yon  get  in  the  eiuair?  A.  I  can  not  exactly  say; 
I  believe  it  was  after  March,  or  something  like  that;  I  can;  not 
tell  now. 

Q.  What  year  ?  A.  Eighteen  hunted  and  ninety-one,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Why,  you  returned  from  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1891?  A. 
Well,  I  didn't  go  into  tte  chair  — 

Q.  You  got  into  the  chair  the  next  year,  1892?  A.  Well,  it 
must  have  been  1892. 

Q.  Wheln  you  came  back  from  Europe  the  association  was  pay- 
ing money  in  the  usual  way  that  they  had  been  paying  when 
you  left  to  go  to  Europe?    A.  I  can  not  tell  that 

Q.  Didn't  you  pay  your  dues  in  the  usual  way?  A.  No,  sir; 
leeause  I  was  re  [ire  d  from  business 
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Q,  Whea  you  came  back?  A.  When  I  came  BswS  I  first 
botegi*t  thie  place  again. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  wairdman  by  the  name  of  losg!  j&  Sfes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Goflffi. — Is  Officer  Lang  in  court? 

Officer  Lang. —  Hene. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Officer  Lang?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mm  befotre?    A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Bon't  you  know  be  wa<s  a  wardman  in  Smt  prefcinol?  3L 
No*  in  our  prseeinot. 

Q.  Well,  in,  any  pfreeamet?    A.  I  don't  recollect 

Q.  Don't  you  recollect  when  Obtain  Schmittbergeir  was  tbene? 
A.  Well,  I  just  told  you. 

Q.  Don't  you  recollect  when  Oajptein  Schmittberger  was  there? 
A.  I  do;  yea 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  Officer  Lang  to  be  bis  wardman?  A. 
Maybe;  bat  maybe  be  was  not  long  enough,  there. 

Q.  DM  you  ever  see  Mm  before?  A.  I  don't  recollect;  I  don't 
know  Mm  at  all. 

Q.  Dont  you  know  that  you  saw  every  wardman  in^  that  pre- 
cinct since  you  have  been  in  the  liquor  business?    A.  No,  sir. l 

Q.  Did  you  know  Campbell's  partner?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  pay  Mm  any  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What}  do*yon  do  with  flhe  money  that  you  collect  in  your 
association  now?  A.  Generally,  in;  case  somebody  is  arrested 
and  neecte  a  lawyer  down  town^  we  pay  the  lawyer  ont  of  tfoe 
money, 

Q.  E&w  often  have  yon  done  thsat  this  year?  A.  About  nine 
times. 

Q.  And  paid  all  the  fines  and  aH  the  expenses^  A.  Well,  we 
generally  only  pay  just  what  tike  lawyer  costs. 

Q.  How  much  is  that?    A.  Five  dollars  for  one  case 

Q.  GFhat  is  $45?    A.  Forty-five  dollars. 

Q.  What  have  you  ctone  with  all  the  money  that  yest  Have 
collected  from  contributions  of  members?  A.  Some  of  it  is  in 
the  treasury, 

Q.  How  mneh  have  you  got  in  the  treasury?  A.  I  can  not 
tell. 

Q.  Who  is  the  treasnrer?    A.  Mr.  Nemick. 

Q.  Is  he  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  money  that  has  been  paidi  ofmt  is  $45?  A.  I  can't 
exactly  tell  if  it  is  $45  or  $55, 

Q.  It  is  not  more  than  $55?    A.  I  don't  think  it  is. 
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By  Mr.  McoBi 

Q.  Tihe  tBeasui?er  is  hearer?    E&  Yes,  sic. 

Q.  SHifliwea*  tes  bee©  pfafid  in  or  an*  he  &»?»»?    SI  Hfe$  sIr. 

The  Gforirman, — This  witneea  te&tiiies  tibial!  n»ithing  load  been 
paid  out  excepting  f5  a  case  to  a  lawyer,  aftd  €ba^i  ttoere  have 
been  nine  oas  10  eaaea* 

By  Me.  Goflj 

Q.  As  a  mattes  of  jusSee,  Gftfi&e*  iiattg,  wlib  Has  response*!  to 
my  caD,  fa  no€  the  Officer  liang  intended  to  be  SRJbpoenaed;  I 
know  ttiSs  officer;  lue  wad  ocmneeted  at  IS©  time  wifli  the  Central 
Office,  aswl  it  was  oarfy  wiien  hie  stood  up  tha$  I  saw  that  he  was 
not  the  0fli*»r  meant;  so  you  ca&»  go,  sei^eant. 

The  Watnesa — I  never  seen  the  man  before. 

The  CKairman. — What  von  want  to  do  is  to  tell  the  facte,  and 
all  the  feats. 

(>oss-exainmatk>tt  by  Mr.  Mcoll: 

Q.  Wines*  was  tie  last  time  that  you  weat  to  the  house  with 
Mr.  Campbell?    A.  That  was  before  I  left  the  country  hiere. 

Q.  When  did  yon  leave  tiie  coon&y?  A.  It  was  m  August, 
about  #ie  15th',  1891. 

Q.  Whiern  d*d  you  come  baick?  A.  I  oame  back,  it  was  about 
^orembea?  20th.  or  22d. 

Q.  The  same  year?    A.  The  same  year. 

Q.  Whea*  were  you  re-eJeotied  pceisddent?  AL  I  can  not  exactly; 
say  which;  month  it  was,  brat  after  New  Yesite;  I  believe  abotft 
Febsuary,  1892. 

Q.  Now,  between  tfoe  time  that  you  got  back  and  thje  tim& 
t  aat  you  wece  elected  presides*!;  wjbs  there  any  monc^  to  your 
knowledge,  paid  by  your  aHsadatoi?    A  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  After  you  weie  reelected  pa'esident  m  Fefrraary,  1892,  was 
any  money  paid  by  your  aissociatfon?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  aaiyone  connected  with,  the  police  force  in  the  city  of 
New  Yorfk?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Ivy  Qlub,  in  that  precinct?    A  I  do. 

Q.  Mr.  Campbell  was  a  member  of  the  Ivy  Club,  was  hie  not? 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whio  was  the  leader  of  the  Republican  organization  in  that 
district?    A.  John  Grume*. 

Q.  Was  Johtn  Gunner  the  president  of  the  Ivy  Cktb?  A  Yes; 
I  think  so;  I  don't  know  for  Sure. 

Q.  T\  as  that  the  Kepublitean  Club  in  the  district?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  money  you  paid  to  Mr.  Campbell  was 
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m  subsmption  made  by  your  association  fx>  thie  Republican  Club 
fa  \xhu-  district?    A,  I  can't  tell  tfeat,  because  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  don't  law>w  about  that 

Q.  The  Bohemians  were  Republicans,  were  they,  most  of  them? 
SL  Some  of  them. 

Q.  And  Mr,  CampbeH  was  a  prominent  Kepnbliean,  aad  a 
member  of  the  Ivy  Glub?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  collected  subaoriptioois  for  the  benefit  o£  his 
political  dub,  did  he  not?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it 

Mr.  Goff. —  What  does  this  witness  know  about  that? 

Q.  Isn't  tt  a  fact  that  you  talked  with  Mr.  Oampbell  about  ttwe 
money  being  used  for  political  purposes?  A.  I  talked  with  him 
very  often  with  regard  to  foe  Ivy  Club,  but  I  never  talked  to  him 
where  the  money  goes. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  member  of  the  Ivy  Club?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  amy  of  the  members  of  your  association  members  of 
the  Ivy  Club?    A.  Not  as  I  know. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Did  the  Ivy  Okib  give  a  dam  bales  oar  dam  efcttwdeu  ereiy 
year?    A.  I  don't  know* 

By  Mr.  NjLcoQ: 

Q.  Did  the  RepoMioajn  0M>  in  thlat  district)  sell  tickets  for 
a  clam  chowder  among  the  Bohemian  liquor  (dealers?  A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge.  | 

Q.  Did  yoru  eror  go  to  a  <diam  chowder?  A-  Not  of  the  Ivy 
iPlub.  """  ' 

By  Senator  Gaaafam 

Q.  DM  Campbell  ever  sell  ytw  asy  tJcikels  for  Sie  Ivy  Club 
dam  chowder?    A.  I  never  bought  any. 

Q.  Did  yofn  heajr  of  any  of  the  members  of  yorar  assodation 
that  bought  any?    A.  I  heard  so,  seyeaial  times, 

Q.  You  heard  that  Mr.  Campbell  sold  tickets  for  the  Ivy  Club 
chowder  to  your  members?    A-  Yes>  sin, 

By  Mr.  NAcoIl:' 

Q.  Who  was  captain  in  the  precinct  wBen  Mr.  Campbell  was 
there  at  the  time  you  speak  of?    A.  I  guess  Mr.  Gunner. 

Q.  And  it  was  his  son  who  was  the  Bepublican  leader  in 
the  district,  wasn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Campbell,  the  wtardman,  was  a  member  of  the 
L.  217  ' 
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ivy  Club,  off  which!  Gaptain  Gumaer's  son  was  the  president? 
•A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  all  Republicans,  weroe  they  not?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

(J.  Mr.  GriKnner  was  in  tike  crastoni-house,  was  he?    A.  Yefc,  sir. 

Q.  The  president  of  ttie  oluib  was  a  Biepublican  officeholder? 
2L  That  is  right.  ; 

Q.  Did  I  xcnderstaind  yod  to  say  that  every  time  you  went  to 
Mr.  CampfcelPs  house  somecaae  wemt  with  you?    A.  Yea 

Q.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Mr.  Campbell's  house?  A.  What 
is  that? 

Q.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Mr.  Campbells  house?  A*  I 
can  not  exactly  remember  the  day. 

Q.  Tell  me  the  year?  A.  It  most  be  aibourf:  1888  or  1889, 
Bomewheres  like  that;  I  can  not  exactly  tell  you  now. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  not  come  neafler  than  a  year? 
rA.  What  fe  that? 

Q.  Gan't  you  come  nearer  than  a  year?  A.  I  don't  recollect 
it  aow  any  more;  it  must  be  1888  or  1889. 

Q.  That  is  the  best  you  can  do?  A.  That  ilsi  the  best  I  can 
do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  his  house  once  a  mouth  after  that?  A. 
Sometimes  I  wouldn't  see  his  house  for  a  half  a  year  j  some* 
body  else  went  over  there. 

Q.  What?    A.  Sombody  else  went  over  there. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know?  A.  Sometimes  I  didn't  see 
his  house  for  half  a  year. 

Q.  Suppose  you  started  in  1889  to  go  to  his  house  first;  when 
was  the  next  time  you  saw  Mm?    A.  I  can't  recollect  that* 

Q.  Who  was  with!  you  the  finst  time?  A.  A  party  by  the 
name  of  Pulitzer. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  the  second  tfime?  A.  I  &Km?t  know  who 
was  with  me  the  second  time. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  the  third  time?  A.  I  guess  Mr.  Vopelak 
was  with  me  the  seccnd  time. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  pay  Mr.  Campbell  any  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  paid  hjini  any  money?    A.  Jmst  pujt  an  envelope  — 

Q.  I  mean  to  say,  did  you  hand  Mr.  Campbell  any  money  from 
your  hand  to  his  hand?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  life?    A.  No,  sir;  I  laid  it  on  the  table. 

Q.  In  Ms  presence?    A.  No;  without  Ms  presence. 

Q.  In  whose  presence?  A.  Nobody  there  in  the  room;  the 
lady  opened  the  door  and  we  walked  in. 

Q.  Nobody  in  the  room  but  j<m1  A-  Only  me  and  another 
man;  a  friend  of  mine. 
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*  Q.  Dicfc  you  ever  fere  any,  conversation  with  Mr.  Campbell 
afterward  about  the  money?  A*  I  had  a  oonversation  if  he 
received  it,  and  that  is  abowit  alL  ' 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Mm?    A-  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  h&a  whether  lie  received  itt?  IAL'  Not  aa  I 
know. 

By  Mr.  Gtafif: 

Q.  Do  yon  know  a  club'  ©ailed  the  Lienox  CM>?    5SL  I  via. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Lenox  dub?  A.  I  used  to;  I  don't) 
belong  to  it  now,  any  mora 

Q.  Thait  is  the  Tammany  Hall  of  that  district,  is  it  not?  A* 
Yes,  «ir. 

Q.  Who  is  president  of  that  club?    A.  Mr.  Andrews,  I  believe; 

Q.  The  street  cleaning  commissioner?    A.  No. 

Q.  Another  Mr.  Andrews?    A.  Afl&rtJher. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  buy  chiowder  tickets  for  that  club?    A.  I  did, 

Q.  How  nuudh:  had  j<m  to  pay  for  the  tickets  for  the  ehowdfcr? 
A.  Five  dollars. 

Q.  That  is  the  usual  charge,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  the  saloon-keespers  had  to  buy  the  tickets?  A.  I  don't 
know  anything  aibout  ?that. 

Q.  Bow  many  tickets  had  you  to  take?  A-  I  didn't  mean  to 
take  none  at  all. 

Q.  Didn't  you  take  any?    A.  Yea,  sir;  for  my  Mends* 

Q.  How  many?    A.  I  took  five  or  six. 

Q.  You  are  a  poor  main,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  couldnt  afford  to  pay  $30  ftsr  a  chowder?  A.  I  gold  tiie 
tickets  to  Mends  of  mine. 

Q.  To  whom  did  youi  sell  the  tickets?  Ai.  To  the  bnssness  men 
in  the  ward  there. 

Q.  Saloon-keepers?    A.  No,  sir;  butchers,  grocers. 

Q.  Didnt  every  member  of  the  Saloon-keepers  Bohemian  Asso- 
ciation get  five  tickets?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  they  all  got  tickets?  A.  They  might 
have  got  tickets. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  every  member  of  the  association  had 
tickets  for  the  Lenox  Hill  Club  chowder?    A.  Not  as  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  association  member  but  yourself  with 
a  ticket?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  chowder?    A.  I  dM. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  members  of  the  assodation  there?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Don'H  you  know  they  bought  their  w^y  there,  too?    A.  Yesw 

Q.  What  members  of  the  association  did  you  see  there?  A.  I 
saw  my  brother-in-law. 
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Q.  He  is  a  s&toi^Eaeper?    A.  Yes,  sin 

Q.  Wk)o  else?    A;  Mr,  Fealla. 

Q.  He  is  a  saltm-keeper?    A.  That  is  about  all,  I  guess. 

Q.  Boat  yota  mnieaaber  their  ramies;  d<m*t  you  know  that  you* 
l&wiffite-in-law  reoefcred  tickets  at  f  5  apiece?    A.  No,  sip. 

Q.  How  many  tickets  did  hie  receive?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q»  Are  you  a  member  <rf  fflhe  Tammany  Hall  general  committee? 
rAL  I  used  to* 

Q.  What  year?  A.  Two  yearn  ago;  after  I  came  from  Europe 
I  gave  it  up, 

Q.  There  axe  otter  members  of  your  family  who  ruai  saloons 
too,  are  there  oot,  besides  your  brother  in-law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

4  *W1«  elae?    A.  My  motfcter. 

Q.  Had  she  to  take  tickets  for  the  Lenox  Hill  chowder?    Al 

<Q,  Are  yon  sore?    A.  Yes*  sir. 

<$.  Swear  to  that  positively?    A.  I  gave  one  iScket  to  luer  son. 

<$.  Didn't  you  charge  him  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  |5  for  ttoat  ticket?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  a  well  mderstood  tiling  among 
flie  satoaorkeepare  of  that  district  tfhat  they  most)  buy  these  $5 
tickets  every  yeiar  for  the  aamiual  chowder?    A,  Not  as  I  know. 

Q.  DM  you  ever  hear  of  it;  you  are  a  good  Taimmiany  man  are 
you  not?    A.  I  am,  sir. 

By  Hie  Chairman: 
<Q.  You  were  a  Tammany  maai  in  1891?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q>  Were  you  on  the  general  committee  at  that  time?    A.  Yes, 
sir. 
Q  In  1891?    A.  Yes,  sm 

*    By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  not  intend  thai  flie  commffCee  should  understand 
ffeat  you  bongM  tickets  from  Mr.  Campbell  for  tihe  Ivy  Club?  A. 
tfot  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  buy  tickets  for  the  Ivy  Club?  A.  I  bought  a 
OJouple  of  times  tickets,  yea 

Q.  One  time  for  three  dollar?    A.  Yea 

Q.  How  many?    A.  One. 

Q.  How  much  money?    A.  Three  dollars  it  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  It  has  raised  $2?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  clambake. 

Q.  You  bought  six  tickets  for  the  Lenox  Club;  the  Tammany 
Hall  Club?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  bought  from  the  Ivy  Club?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  translaited  for  me;  will  you  translate  that  word  for 
me  there  I  point  out  on  that  paper;  what  does  that  mean?  A. 
JEhafc  means  that  Mr.  Goff— 
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Q.  What  does  it  say  there?    A.  It  says  that  Mr.  GofiPs  friends 
are  very  strong. 
Q.  What  is  that  word  here?    (Indicating.)    A*  Which  ward. 
Q.  1Mb  ward  here?    A.  It  means  Mr.  Goff. 
Q.  What  does  that  mean  there,  Goffovy?    A,  That  is  right 
Q.  What  does  that  mean?    A.  It  means  your  name,  I  suppose* 
Q.  It  means  my  name  in  English?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  We  were  talking  about  *  pantata?  "    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  does  Pan  Goff  mean?    A.  That  means  Mr.  Goffi 
Q.  It  doesn't  mean  "pantata"  there?    A.  Not  sir; 

By  Mr.  Nieoll: 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  Ivy  Olub  chowder  party?    AL  So,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  "pan"  means  mister?  Al 
That  is  right 

Q.  What  does  "tota"  mean?    A.  It  means  father. 

Q.  "Pamtota"  means  Mr.  Father?  A.  No,  sir;  tha*  means  my 
father-in-law. 

Q.  What  does  "pan"  mean  in  "pantata?"  A.  "Pan*  and 
"  pon  "  aire  different  things  altogether. 

Q.  When  you  say  "  Pan  Goff,"  do  you  mean  Farther-in-law  Goff? 
A.  No;  we  mean  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  If  you  don't  mean  Farther-in-law  Goff  in  "Pan  Goff,"  wha4 
do  you  mean  fa#her-in-law  captain;  in  "pantata.?"  A.  I  don't! 
mean  captain  in  pantata;  we  can  call  you  pantata,  so  far  as  thai 
is  (concerned1;  I  am  a  pantatai?    Sure. 

Q.  Would  you  call  Mr.  Goff  a  panrtata?    A.  Exaetlyr 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Campbell  a  wardman  last  week?    A.  No. 

Q.  Bhen,  why  did  you  say,  on  your  examination  here,  thlai 
Caampbell  had  notified  you  that  the  excise  law  would  be  strictly. 
enforced  last  week?    A.  I  didn't  say  that 

Q.  You  didn't  mean  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say,  on  your  examination,  that  "  pantata "  in 
that  circular  of  yours  meant  Caimpibiell  ?    A.  Oh,  no;  he  is  retired. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  meant  Campbell?    A.  No. 

Q.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Goff's  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
meant  captain,  did  you  say  no,  it  meant  Campbell?  A.  What 
is  that? 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  the  interpretation  you  meant  by  that 
wortl  was  Campbell?  A.  That  is  what  I  said;  some  time  ago  we 
used  to  call  Mr.  Campbell  "pantata." 

Q.  DidnH  you  say  that,  in  that  cireulai ;  in  answer  to  Mr.  GorfFg 
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ques&on  that  the  word  "  paatartja  *  meant  your  f  rfemd,  Ma".  Gamp- 
bell?  A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that;  he  is  out  of  the  business  a 
long  time  already;  he  is  not  in  tihe  district  any  more. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  gave  you  that  notice?  A.  A  friend  of 
mine;  sun  officer  toM  me,  close  up  for  to-morrow;  be  careful;  of 
course,  I  took  it  on  my  own  risk;  on  my  own  respomsibility;  I 
sent  down  to  friends  of  mine. 

Q.  Who  was  the  officer?    A  I  believe  it  was  Pattjy  Grow. 

Q.  Is  lie  an  officer  on  the  beat  the»e?    A,  Yes>  sir, 

Q.  Why  did  he  give  you  tihlat  notice?  A  I  guess  that  he  knew 
me. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  had  got  it  frown?  A.  He  told  me 
where  he  got  it 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  where  tihe  source  of  his  inforntaffcion  came 
from?    A.  He  says,  "We  have  got  strict  orders." 

Q.  Thcut  they  had  received  strict  orders?  A  That  they  had 
received  strict  orders. 

Q.  From  whom;  from  the  captain?    A.  Yes,  sfe 

Q.  Had  he  received  orders  to  tell  you?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  anything  about  that?  A.  No,  sir;  he  did 
it  at  h|Ls  own  good  wilL 

Q.  Had  these  officers  on  the  beat  always  notified  you  before 
when  the  excise  law  was  going  to  be  strictly  enforced?  A. 
Not  always;  stemetmiea 

Q.  Where  did  their  interest  come  in;  why  cKd  they  .violate 
their  officii  duty  as  policemen:  to  notify  you  of  thait  fact?  A. 
1  guess,  because  they  knew  me. 

Q.  Only  as  a  maifcfcer  of  friendship?    A  That  is  alL 

Q.  They  didn't  have  your  friendship;  they  didn't  have  that 
friendship  for  you  before  1891,  did  they?  A.  No;  no»t  at  that 
time;  after  1891.  r 

Q.  After  1891  they  notSded  you  always  on  ajeeounft  of  friend- 
ship?   A.  That  is  right 

Q.  Before  that  they  didn't  notify  yaa,  but  they  would  arrest 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Peter  Stasifcny,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  teisfcified  as  follows: 

The  Qhairman. —  Why  i®  it  necessary  to  keep  those  other 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  why  I  rather  sift  a  little  late  and  get 
through  with  those  men. 

Mr.  Nicioll. —  How  long  does  the  camimifttee  propose  to  sit. 

The  Ghafcrmaa. —  As  long  as  duty  demands. 

Mr.  Nieoll. —  How  long  -will  your  duty  demand  you  to  sit. 
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The  Chairman. —  How  long  do  you  want  to  sit? 
Mr.  Goff. —  I  would  like  to  get  through  witfL  tb&se  wttnesse* 
that  I  have  in  court. 
The  Chairman. —  How  long  will  it  take? 
Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  we  will  get  through  inside  of  am  how. 
The  Chairtnan. —  That  wiil  be  half-paBt  5or  6  a' clock. 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Are  you  a  saloon-keeper?    A.  Not 

Q.  Were  you  a  saloon-keeper?  A,  I  am  six  yeaTfc  otaf  of  the 
business. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  the  saloon-keepers'  association? 
A.  Oiiiee. 

Q.  Were  you  treasurer?    A,  A  very  short  tfrne. 

Q.  That  is,  when  it  was  first  organized?    A,  Yeq,  sir, 

Q.  You  were  treasurer?    A,  Yes,  sir.         i 

Q.  Do  you  remember  collecting  the  money?    A.  Yes^  sjtr. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  collecting  the  money  to  be  given  to  the 
police  officer?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  knew  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  the  resolution  passed?  A.  Yes;  from 
the  beginning  they  collected!  ve$ry  sJhart,  because  we  were  very 
few  together.  ' 

Q.  And  you  were  poor,  were  you  not?  A.  Ye  7  few;  we  were 
organized  by  an  Englishman  by  the  name  of  Gaffney;  he  organ- 
ized us,  the  Bohemian  peopie  wiho  were  together*;  and  he  says 
the  protection  of  excise  law,  of  Simdl&y  law;  he  says  it  is  a 
shame  that  a  poor  man  who  pay®  assessments!  and  everything, 
he  is  all  the  time  most  in  prison;  we  agreed  to  go  together, 
and  we  had  only  a  few  djollsars  when  I  was  by  them,  and  I 
am  the  first  lager-beer  saloon  man  uptown;  there  were  only 
a  few  shanties  and  I  bought  one  of  the  shanties;  my  house  was 
only  something  to  pass  through  so  I  stiarted  a  lager-beer  saloon 
in  my  shanty;  I  had  a  license  from  Fifty-fourth  street,  No.  320, 
and  I  transferred  tbiaft  licensse  and  I  started  in  th^re;  of  course, 
at  that  time  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  through  them  loafem. 

Q.  What  loafers?  A.  Theire  was  nothing  but  loafers  there; 
there  were  no  houses. 

Q.  They  used  to  trouble  you  and  amnoy  you?  A.  Yes;  1870; 
of  course  at  that  time  I  needed  protection  from  the  police,  and 
then,  of  course,  whfen  the  neighborhloioid  was  a  little  improved, 
of  course  more  lager-beer  saloon  men  came  in  there  and  more 
Bohemians;  then  I  didn't  want  to  stay  back,  amd  I  was  with 
the  organization,  too^  but  a  short  time. 
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Q.  Ddn't  yon  rememiber  that  the  saJoion-keepers  paid  in  so 
much  a  week,  and  that  out  of  the  moneys  there  should  go  to 
the  policemen  so  much  every  month  for  protecftaooi  with  regard 
to  the  opening  on  Sunday?    A.  It  was  not  for  that  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  was  it  for?  A.  That  was  to  keep  the  nuoney  to  give 
a  few  dollars  when  somebody  is  arrested  on  Sunday;  we  can 
be  very  easy;  sometiknes  men  work  in  a  lager-beer  saloon,  and 
sometimes  there  is  nobody  there,  and  a  policeman  comes,  and 
he  is  open  amid  makes  tree  air,  and  somebody  arrests  him  right 
away. 

•  Q.  I  only  want  t»  know,  didn^t  you  give  money  as  treaswer; 
didn't  you  give  money  to  Mr.  Pospiaal  and  the  financial  secre- 
tary every  month  to  go  and  give  to  Campbell,  the  wardman? 
A.  We  hadn't  money  ait  that  time,  mutsh;  we  hiad  a  few  dollars 
only. 

Q.  Did  you  ever,  ais  treasurer,  give  the  money  to  the  finanraal 
secretary  and  tot  Mr.  Pospisal  toi  give  to  the  pantata?  A.  I 
don't  know  Sf  St  was  tkx  Campbell,  but  I  know  there  was  agreed 
that  the  association  takes  same  money  that  was  in  the  treasury, 
about  $50  or  aooniething;  I  don't  know  exactly;  and  that  was  put 
on  a  committee,  and  what  the  committee  done  I  don't  kimw. 

Q.  The  money  was  given  to  thie  committee?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  there  was  a  resolution —  you  under- 
stand what  that  its?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  there  was  a  resolution  in  the  association  that  this 
committee  sholuld  use  that  money  for  police  protection,  for  the 
members  otf  the  association?  A  Well,  it  was  for  a  protection 
against  the  police;  that  time  I  was  in  there  it  was  foir  the 
lawyer®,  but  my  practice  was  to  make  everybody  who  is  nott  a 
citizen  to  beootmie  a  citizen  anti  work  for  a  law  to  smash  the 
law  away,  because  I  am  ajgainst  the  Sunday  law;  if  we  haven't 
that  law  we  have  not  all  that  trouble. 

Q.  Who  is  the  patotlafe?  A.  I  donH  know  5  it  is  something 
flew  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  that  you  ever  heard  St?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  in  now?  A.  Ifc  English  pantata  is 
called  a  father-in-law. 

Q.  It  means  the  head  mian  Sn  Bohemian,  dioesn't  it?  A.  No; 
not  exactly;  father-fa-law;  they  might  give  the  name  to  some- 
body; we  call  our  emperor  sometimes  pantata  in  thte  newspapers; 
the  newsptaapers  have  all  privilege* 

By  ftre  Chairman: 

Q.  Yon  call  your  emperor  pantata?  SL  Yes,  sfr;  Francis 
Josef ;  we  sometimes  call  him  pantata. 
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Frank  Danda,  called  as  ai  witness  on  belMf  of  the  Stafe,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Matthew  J.  Maolhaeek,  was  sworn  as  interpreter,  to  translate 
the  witness'  testimony. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  ask  that  a  certain  man  be  sent  out  of  the 
court-room. 

Mr.  Niooll. —  Wait  awhile,  please 

Mr.  Graff. —  Mr.  Nicoll,  come,  I  am  addressing  the  Senators; 

The  Chairman. —  Go  on,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. —  There  is  a  main  here  in  court,  the  editor  of  this 
paper,  who  is  n)ot  here  raider  subpoena.  I  have  observed  has 
actions  —        ■ 

Spectator. —  I  am  here  to  report  for  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Goff.—  Then  if  you  are  a  reporter  get  around  to  the 
reporter's  table. 

Mr.  Niooll. — The  only  thing  I  wish  to  say  is  tfcat  if  tibere 
is  any  dotajbt  about  thisi  interpreter  being  able  to  interpret,  this 
iuiiy  says  that  he  will  interpret.  I  wlas  jusft  about  telling  Mr. 
Oo:f  that,  when,  in  his  present  excited  state,  tee  made  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  W.  A,  Dlsihar  has  a  repudiation  in  tiiis  city^  and 
I  do  not  want  him  near  my  taiWe  nor  near  my  witnesses. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  You  do  not  object  to  his  sitting  near  ma 

Mr.  Goff. —  No;  if  you  wisih  sicch  company. 

Mr.  Niooll. —  Then  you  have  no  objections  to  his  sitting  near  m«s? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  offer  this  gentleman  as  an  interpreter  ; 

Mr.  Nicoll  examined  the  interpreter  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Qigarmaker. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  in  any  way  with  Mr.  Goff  In  business^ 
A.  No,  sir;  I  am'  not 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Association?  A.  No> 
sir;  T  am  n*ot. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Bohemian?  A.  I  am  a  Bohemian,  beam  in 
Bohemia. 

Q.  And  a  citizen  of  the  United  States?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  Bohemian  language?    A.  Very  well 

Q.  Can  you'  give  us  a  precise  definition  of  the  term  pantata? 
A.  Well,  I  will  try  my  best. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Very  well,  I  think  he  is  qualified, 

Mr.  Goff  examined  the  witness  as  follows* 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mr.  Damda,  are  you  a  saloonkeeper?  rM  (Not  interpreted^ 
Yes,  sir.       t 

L.  218 
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The  following  answers  were  interpreted,  except  w&er<e  other- 
wise specified: 

Q.  Do  j&a  belong  to  the  Bohemian  Saloon-keepers'  Associa- 
tion?   A.  (Not  interpreted.)  Not  now. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Saloon-keeper. 

Q.  Were  you  secretary  of  the  Bohemian  Saloon-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation?   A.  (Not  interpreted.)  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  hand  you  page  18  of  the  recording  secretary's  minutes; 
is  that  your  signature?    A.  (Not  interpreted.)  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  read  the  two  lines  pointed  out  by  pjencil  there; 
is  that  your  handwriting?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Interpreter,  will  you  read  those  lines  and 
translate  them? 

Interpreter. —  "The  committee  reported  that  the  money  was 
delivered  and  everything  is  all  right." 

Q.  Wharf:  committee  was  that?  A.  There  were  two  members 
tn  the  whole  chib,  and  they  always  delivered  the  money. 

Q.  Delivered  the  money  to  whom?  A.  (Not  interpreted.)  I 
don't  know;  I  didn't  ask. 

Q.  What  was  the  money  for?  A.  They  paid  the  money  because 
they  were  afnaid  they  would  be  arrested  every  Sunday,  and  in 
case  they  were  arretted,  one  or  another  member  of  the  club,  th,*c 
they  should  hire  a  lawyer  and  pay  him  out  of  the  money  paid 
to  the  lodge. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  the  money  that  was  given  to  this 
committee  was  given  to  them  to  give  to  the  pantata?  A.  I  was 
one  of  the)  teute  members,  and  I  never  asked  to  whom  they  paid 
the  money. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  out  of  the  moneys  of  the  association 
the  police  were  paid  for  protection?  A.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is 
true,  but  I  don't  know  myself. 

Q.  Waenft  that  well  known  among  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation? A.  When  I  first  came  to  the  society,  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  it,  but  later  I  thought  that  the  police  protection 
was  paid. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  page  26,  over  your  signature, 
u  Frank  Danda,"    A.  (Not  interpreted.)  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Pointing  to  three  lines  under  lead-pencil  mark.)  That  is 
your  handwriting,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  are  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  that  you  wrote  out? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  read  those  three  lines  and  translate  them? 
A.  "  The  chairman  reported  that  he  paid  to  the  pantata  —  that 
means  the  fa<tftier-ltt-Jaw  —  $300  and  $198.60  is  the  remaining 
money  on  hanid, 
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'     Q.  What  date  is  tliat?    A.  September  3,  1891. 

Q.  You  made  that  writing  there,  did  you  not;  what  that  $300 
was  for?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  What  do  you  umderstanid  by  "pantata?"  A.  When  I  joined 
tlie  society  they  always  sadd  pantata,  and  I  had  to  say  it  also, 
and  T  marked  that  in  the  book?  but  he  meant  by  that  I  don't 
know. 

By  the  Chsirwssmt 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  thia*  fWat  word  referred  ttr>  the  police? 
A.  (Not  interpreted)  I  thought  so^  but  I  was  mot  sure. 

By  Mr.  GofP: 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  page  31,  u<nder  dlafe  off  October  15, 
1891,  and  ask  you  if  that  fe  not  in  your  handwriting?  A.  (N*ot 
interpreted.)  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  namrdcal  seeretaicy  or  leeordaag  secretary?  A; 
(Fot  interpreted.)  I  wiao  recording  secretary. 

Q.  I  call  yorar  attentfen  to  the  two  lines  maa&efd  in  pencil  on 
page  31  of  that  date;  yon  recorded  that  ait  tihe  meeting?  A. 
The  very  same  meeting  I  was  not  presenft  there;  thieve  was 
another  man  who  wrote  it;  there  is  the  signature,  Joseph  Blits- 
man,  who  wn*te  it;  "the  treasurer  reported  thiat  he  paid  $175 
to  its  purpose; »  ft»*  what  purpose  I  don't  know. 

By  the  Chairman* 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  purpose?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  the  same  purpose  that  pre- 
ceded the  payment  of  the  $300  mentioned  on  the  other  page? 
A.  I  don't  know;  you  must  ask  Blitsman,  and  he  may  give  you 
a  little  information  about  it. 

Q.  That  its  the  seretory  pix>  tem.?    A.  Yes2  sic 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Is  this  your  handwriting?    A.  (Not  Interpreted.)  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  page  34?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  date  of  what?    A.  November  19,  1891. 

Q.  Read  the  lines  underscored  there;  translate  that,  please? 
A.  "  The  committee  reported  that  they  have  pa&d  $125  on  proper 
place." 

The  Chairman. —  BOe  was  secretary  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Gaff. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  fcnwfw  the  place  that  was?    A*  I  don't  lfirtow; 
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tnaySe  for  thlaifc  Botiemfea.  laatkHial  hiall  sraBscrfptioin:;  I  can  not 
Ifell  if  it  was  ft>r  the  police  or  nsot. 

Q.  At  <fhe  time  that  you  recorded  these  various  figures  was 
nothing  said  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  that  money  was  tx* 
be  paid  out?  A.  They  always  said  in  the  meeting  that  they 
paid  to  pantata,  so-called,  so  nuuclh  and  so  much,  and  further- 
more they  never  spoke  about  it 

Q.  Then  these  sunns  that  hare  been  mentioned  here  a«  intended 
for  a  certain  purpose  were  to  be  paid  to  the  pantata?  A  I 
think  so;  I  &on*t  know;  I  had  nothing  1io  dlo  witih  the  money; 
there  was  a  special  eoimm&fefcee,  amd  when  there  was  some 
money  to  pay  out  the  aoammattee  fook  the  money  and  paid  it. 

Q.  When  tihese  amount  were  being  talked  about  there  must 
have  been  some  ge&ieral  conversation;  and  in  speaking  about 
these  amount  dlo  you  kn)ow  whetiiei1  the  intentikxn  for  paying 
them  out  for  police  protecti'oai  was  mot  menstioned?  A.  They 
never  had  any  eottrversation  about  it;  they  only  saM  m  aind  so 
mueh  gets  pantate  and  so  and  so  much  we  ge^  amd!  the  committee 
took  the  money  and  paikl  it 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  I  call  youir  attention  to  page  36,  this  Is  your  handwriting, 
is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  these  words  on  that  line;  what 
dloes  it  meaai?  A,  u  The  treasurer  reported  that  he  paid,  Decem- 
ber 24th,  $124.60;  furthermore,  decided  that  two  members  shall 
go  and  be  appointed  as  a  committee,  and.  ask  from  the  panteita 
how  shall  we  act  on  Sundays;  if  we  ane  saved  or  not,  and  thfc 
financial  secretary  must  tell  the  result  to  every  member." 

By  the  CSiairmaia: 

Q.  Are  you  sure  financial  secretary  Is  these?  K.  Financial 
secretary,  that  is. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  call  youjr  attention]  to  page  41,  wfi&l  is  the  dv  *e  of  thatff 
[A.  Fefrrua/ry  25,  1892. 

Q.  That  is  your  signature?    JL  Yes,  sfc 

Q.  Now  read  tke  latber  porttom  of  *3hat?    SI  "lEbere  was  9 
oomplafeit   made  by   tfce   member,  MaiflDat,  tihSjaiti   paintiaSfca  (ttoai 
means  father-in-law)  borers  Mm,  and  Sykora  stall  go  over  there 
to  him  and  fix  thte  wihole  matter." 
i    Q.  What  is  ttat;  pantata?    A.  I  don't  know  what  it  means. 
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Q.  What  is  the  word  after  pantata?  A.  1  don't* know  what 
It  is;  that  pantata  goes  after  him;  that  he  climbs  om  him. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Annoys  hkn?    A.  Annoys  him;  bothers  him. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  Sykora  was  to  go — ?    X.  Shall  go  over  to  ham  and  fix 
-fixe  whole  thing. 
Mr.  Goff. — I  will  not  detain  this  witness  any  longer, 

Crossrexaminatioin  by  Mr.  Nicolh 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  money  to  amy  member  of  the  police 
force  ii\  New  York  city?    A.  Never. 

Matthew  J.  Mach&cek,  the  interpreter^  wa*  then  explained  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  hand  yon  page  12  and  ask  yon  to  translate  the  entry 
marked  there  and  sworn  to  by  Joseph  Popelak?  A.  It  is  very 
hard  to  translate  this;  this  is  very  bad  writing,  and  I  don't  know 
if  I  will  be  able  to  translate  it  the  way  1  want;  "The  chairman 
opened  the  meeting^  aad  told  the  members  why  he  called  the 
membens  together;  it  was  oil  account  of  a  new  bill  which  wag 
introduced  in  Albany;  the  bill  says  tbat  all  the  places  shall  be 
opened  from  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  1  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  not  in  the  forenoon,  and  no  officer  can  bother  the  keep- 
ers, because  the  Twenty-second  Assembly  district  paidi  for  said 
purpose  $1,000;  we  decided  to  pay  $200  for  the  saane  purpose^ 
which  shall  be  paid  out  after  the  bill  is  passed." 

Q.  Is  that  all?  A.  "As  a  committee  for  the  same  purpose 
was  elected  Mr.  Joseph!  Pospisil  and  Frank  Nem-esieek;"  the 
meeting  was  ended. 

Q.  Does  that  say  the  money  shall  only  be  paid  after  the  bill 
was  passed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  bill  was  never  passed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  call  your  attentton  to  page  13a;  read  what  is  there 
marked  off?  A.  "The  committee  reported  that  the  money  has 
been  paid  to  the  proper  place." 

Q.  That  is  the  meeting  after  where  the  $20©  is  speint  in?  A. 
Yes^  sir. '  -— - 
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Bv  Senator  O'Connor: 


Q.  What  month,  is  that?  A.  The  first  report  is  March  26, 18$^ 
and  the  other  is  May  27,  1891. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  the  committee  wlrat  the  BcKemiaui 
word  is  — 

The  Chairman. —  Had  we  not  better  have  him  swoam? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  am  asking  him!  as  an  interpreter  to  translate  the 
word  pantata. 

A.  Gentlemen,  I  can  not  translate  that;  tihere  is  no  name  for 
pantata  in  the  English  language;  but  we  call  pantata  fathier-inf 
law;  I  have  one  myself  and  I  call  him  pantata;  but  there  is 
another  word  for  it;  fo>r  f ather-in-law,  and  that  is  "  tskan." 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Don't  you  speak  o£  pantata  as  some  n&a  ini  auttBorityT 

The  Chairman. —  Captain^ 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Don't  it  mean  tihte  *oJd  main;  n  isn^t  it  a  sort  of  a  slang 
phrase?    A.  Yes^  sir;  it  can  not  be  a  young  man. 

Q.  These  witnesses  hiave  been  saying  sotme#riiDg  about  father- 
in-law;  does  it  mean  the  old  man  in  the  law?  A.  It  means  iti* 
old  man  only;  I  don't  know  wha*  they  mean  by  it; 

By  the  Ghairxuara: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  mean  by  it  in  the  Bohemians;  wfciall 
would  pantata  refer  to  in  the  connection  which  you  hiave  hjeard  it 
referred  to  to-day?  A.  Well,  my  opinion  is  that  they  nue&wt  the 
captain  by  it;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Cross  examination  by  Mir.  Nicoll: 

Q.  You  call  your  father-in-law  pantata?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  call  your  father  pantata?  A.  No,  sir;  I  call  my 
father  oteo. 

Q.  Your  father  is  the  old  man,  isn't  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  call  one  old  man  otec,  and  another  old  mam 
pantata?    A.  One  is  my  father  and  the  other  is  my  father-in-law. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  your  mfotittep-in-law  —  pantata?  A. 
Panimana. 
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Q.  Isn't  it  a  feet  that  pantata  meatus  am  old  Mend?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  An  aid  man  —  an  old  man  in  tiie  law  ?  A.  It  may  mean  old 
main;  but  if  it  means  man  in  the  law,  I  don't  kmow. 

Q.  Doies  it  mean  a  nuan  learned  in  the  law,  like  Hie  Senator? 
A.  No,  sir.  * 

Q.  It  doesn't  mean  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So,  if  I  should  call  Senator  O'Connor  panfcata,  it  would  be  a 
misapplication  of  the  term*  would  it?  A.  I  call  pantata  only  for 
father-in-law. 

Q.  Tluere  to  no  exact  equivalent  in  the  English  language,  is 
there?     A.  No,  ofcr;  not  for  this  wotfd. 

Anton  Sykora,  called  as  a  witness*  on  behalf  of  tbe  Sta$te,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows*: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  yousr  business?    A.  Saloon-keeper. 

Q.  Where  do  you  keep  your  saloon?  A.  Four  hundred  and  six 
East  Seventy-third  street 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  America?    A.  About  17  yearn 

Q.  Are  you  a  miemfber  of  the  Bohemian  Saloon-keepers  Associa- 
tion?   A.  Yes;  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  that  association  from  the  time 
it  started?  A.  No;  iaot  exactly;  but  I  jotaed  it  very  soon  after- 
wa£ls. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  ps^esidient  of  that  association?  A.  Yes;  but 
that  is  too  long  ago. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  comamttee  whetiher  or  not  you  are  a 
member  of  Tammiany  Hall,  now?    A.  Yes;  I  am. 

Q.  On  Hhe  general  committee?  A.  Yes;  I  am  a  captain  of  a 
district 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  Twentieth  Assembly  district  or  the  Twen%- 
second?  A.  I  am  captain  of  an  etecfeioii  district,  in  the  Twentieth 
Assembly  disfaict. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fear  in  testifying  here  on  account  of  your 
business;  do  you  fe&r  tjo  testify  otn  lacoount  of  your  business?  A. 
No;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  police  can  harm  you  if  you  testify  here? 
A.  No;  I  don't  think  they  would. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  tell  the  trutto.  about  tbe  saloon-keepers 
association?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  Mr.  Pospissil  wa&  piJesident  of  the  association,  were 
you  a  member  of  the  association?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  that  association  was  formed,  why  it 
was  organized?  A.  Well,  I  never  had  any  constitution  in  my 
hand,  hvt  it  was  organized  to  protect  the  ^loon-keepers. 
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<$.  Wasn't  t&at1  %>  get4  protection/;  wasn't  that  €he  objeefe? 
Ai  Well  — 

Q.  We  want  you  to  answer?    A.  Not  directly. 

Q.  Bujt  indirectly  wasn't  that  one  of  tiae  o&jeofcs?  Ai  Well, 
it  was  an  oaJganization  that  was  started  to  protect 'the  saloon- 
keepers  in  any  way. 

Q.  Wasntt  it  started  for  the  purpose  of  seeming  police  protec- 
tion? A.  Ha;  not  that  I  know;  I  was  not  the  starter  of  the 
organization. 

Q.  Bid  yeti  know,  after  you  joined  it,  that  that  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  asBociatiotn?  A.  I  didk't  ask  the  object  of  the 
association  when  I  joined  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  Tender  stand  the  object  of  tbe  association?  A. 
No;  no  one  explained  it  to  me. 

Q.  Didn/t  you  know  thiat  the  assocdatiota  was  paying  in  monkey 
*or  the  prarpose  of  securing  police  protection?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
by  starting;  I  h^atrd  something,  but  I  dau't  know  wh&t  was  true. 

Q.  After1  you  became  a  member,  didn't  you  know  that  thte  assev- 
eration was  collecting  money  iafco  ftis  treaenary  for  the  p*Erpo(se 
of  paying  so  much  a  month  to  Ube  po&oe;  isn't  that  a  fact?  A. 
Well,  I  hiad  nothing  to  do  with!  the  mo**ey;  I  was  only  the 
president 

Q.  I  dtoatft  say  ym  Wad;  isn't  it  a  fact  tihlat  every  member  of 
that  association  knew  that  they  were  paying  money  every  week 
into  the  treasmry  for  the  purpeae  of  that  money  being  taken  and 
given  to  the  wardraan  of  that  precinct 

Mr.  Ntoodl. —  He  a  As  Mm  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  every 
member  of  thfe  anoemtion  knew  that  This  witness  is  only  able 
to  tell  what  he  kn&w. 

the  dtaieman. —  He  may  have  a  very  ©lose,  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  30  members  of  the  small  organization  Hkte  this. 

By  the  Chairman*: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  knew  it  or  not?  AL  Well,  we 
paid  so  and  so  much  a  week  to  cover  all  expenses  of  all  members 
of  the  association. 

By  Mr.  Golf: 

Q.  Wasn't  it  part  of  tie  expenses  of  the  association  to  pay  the 
police,  so  that  they  would  not  interfere  with  them  for  opening 
on  Sunday?    A.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  iii  is  a  fact?  A.  Well,  mayfcie  it  was  so, 
but  I  can  ntitt  tell. 

Q.  Don?t  you  know  it  as  a  fact?  A.  Welt  maybe  it  was  so, 
but  I  can  not  tell. 
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Q.  DWt  yota  finow  ffiat  the  money  was  givei*  ft>  a  committee 
of  two,  the  president,  Mr.  Pospissil,  the  secretary,  to  go  and 
deliver  it  every  month,  to  the  wardman?  A.  No;  not  to  my 
knowledge;  I  was  not  present  when  anybody  gave  them  the 
money. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  hear  it  neiported;  I  don't  ask  yon  if  yout  were 

,  present  when  the  money  was  given,   bnt  didn't  yon  hear  it 

reported  ati  the  meetings  that  thiey  were  instructed  to  give  the 

money  to  the  wardnran?    A.  Well,  I  heard  something;  bnt  I  can 

not  tell  whether  it  is  so  or  not. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  yon  bteard?  A.  Some  people  said  so^  bnt  I 
can  not  tell  whether  it  is  so  or  not 

Q.  Tell  us  what  yon  heard  ?  A.  Some  people  said  so,  but  I 
cam  not  swear  to  it 

Q.  Said  «so  in  the  meeting?    A.  No;  I  heard  it  oiitsMte, 

Q.  Among  the  members?    A.  Among  the  people. 

Q.  Among  the  member  of  the  association?  A.  No;  I  can 
not  recollect  any  more. 

Q.  Don't  yon  know  that  the  president — 

The  Ghaftrmaai. —  So  far  as  any1  testimony  you  want  to  adduce 
is  concerned,  isn't  it  better  that  it  should  be  so  well  known  that 
people  outside  of  the  organization  spoke  to  a  member  of  the 
organization  about  it 

Mr.  Gcff. —  I  think  your  suggestion  is  good. 

Q.  Then,  you  heard  it  talked  of  outside  of  the  members  of  the 
association  that  the  Bohemian  Saloon-keepers?  Association  was 
paying  the  police?  A.  Well,  I  never  paid  any  attention  what 
outsiders  spoke. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  it?    A.  Well,  I  heard  many  things. 

Q.  Didn't  you  iheair  that?    A.  Sometimes  they  are  untrue. 

Q.  Whether  it  is  untrue  or  not,  didfn't  you  hiear  it?, 

Senator  PoumcL — Yes,  or  nob 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  that  the  money  was  being  used  for  that 
purpose?    A.  I  heard  it;  yes* 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  nwrch  money  w&s  xm&d  every  month  for 
that  purpose?  A.  No;  I  don't  think  they  eoHeated  the  same 
amount  every  mcntlh,  beiaanse  sometimes  thiey  arrested  members, 

Q.  Do  yofu  know  how  much  was  paid;  about  how  much;  was 
a  $100  paid?    A.  No;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  $125  paid?    A.  I  couldn't  telL 
L.  219 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hea*r  thie  president  report  how  muich  money  lie 
ihlad  paddi?    A.  Maybe  I  did,  but  I  forget  it 

Q.  You  have  forgotten  it?  A.  Because  I  didn't  go  to  no 
meetings  the  last  ni&e  months. 

O..  I  am  not  talking  about  nine  months,  but  I  am  talking  of 
the  first  time  wlien  Pospte&iil  was  president  tike  first  tpme,  before 
be  went  to  Europe,  1891?    A,  I  don't  know* 

By  the  ChaiiraniaaK 

Q.  How  much,  did  jam  biejair  hiaS  been  >p|aid  for  that  purpose 
nine  months  ago?  A.  Well,  I  am  positive  thlarti  as  soon  as  this 
captiaim  was  in  the  ptrccaniot  that  ttue  asportation  didn't  pay 
anything. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Under  the  former  captain?  A.  Maybe  they  did  pay  before; 
I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Do  yo«u  remember  the  last  amount  they  paid?  A.  No;  I 
couldn't  swear  to  that 

Q.  How  big  it  was;  was  it  $100  or  $126?    A.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  when  the  change  of  captains  was 
made?    A.  That  is  over  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Two  years  ago?    A.  Over  two  yeiatrs  ago. 

Q.  And  the  last  time  you  heard  of  mcney  being  paid  was 
just  before  the  change  of  captains?  A.  I  couldn't  say  nothing 
ctbout  the  captain;  mjaybe  it  wais  to  the  wardman,  but  not  to 
the  captain. 

Q.  You  fix  the  time,  tile  last  time  yen  heard  money  wasi  paid, 
as  the  time  when  the  captain  was  changed;  you  fix  the  fact 
of  the  last  payment  of  money  by  the  time  when  the  captains 
ware  changed,  do  you?  A.  As  mu'ch  as  I  know  this  captain, 
Mr.  Strauss,  never  accepted  a  cent 

Q.  And  the  last  you  heard  of  money  being  paid  was  when? 
A.  Fiarm.  Campbell;  I  heard  that  he  got  some  money;  that  is  all. 

Q.  That  was  the  detective  under  Gaiptain  Gunner?  A.  Camp- 
bell and  Martin. 

Q.  Yen  became  president  of  that  association,  did  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  Bohemians  are  in  this  c$ty,  can  yon  tell  us* 
A.  I  think,  about  60,000.  '  \' 

Q.  How  many  Bohemian  voters,  do  you  know,  are  in  your 
Assembly  district;  you  are  captain  of  an  election  district;  how 
many  Bohemian  voters  atre  in  your  Assembly  district?  A.  I 
think  about  1,400. 
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Q.  I  suppose  they  are  all  good  Tammany  Hall  menf  X  No; 
X  don't  thank. 

Q.  The  majority  of  them?  A.  I  think  the  majority  vorte  the 
DemwrartiG  ticket;  yes.  ! 

Q.  The  Bohemians  up  there  are  generally  po»  people?  A. 
Yes;  most  of  them  are  poor. 

Q.  Are  there  any  Bohemian  houses  of  prostitution?  Al  Not 
as  I  know. 

Q.  Are  there  mj  M  the  city,  src>  far  as  you  know,  among  your 
people?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  All  a  haird-working  people?  A  Well,  most  Bohemians  are 
mechanics  and  small  business  men. 

Q.  Segarmakers;  many  of  them  in  the  segar  business,  are 
they  not?  A,  Cigarmakers,  tailors,  carpenters^  stonecutters 
and  so  on. 

Q.  These  saloons  that  are  kept  by  the  Bohemians,  they  are 
small  saloons,  are  they  not?  A  Some  are  large  enough,  but 
they  do  a  small  business. 

Q.  They  are  mostly  beer  saloons?  A.  Mostly  beer  saloons  j 
yes. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  want  you  to  understand  fhteib  you  are  under 
oath,  and  that  you  have  got  to  answer  my  questions  and  answer? 
tbem  truthfully.    Do  you  understand  that? 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  I  object  to  his  intimidating  this  witnesa 

Witness. —  I  understand!. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  understand  that  if  you  say  an^rtMng  false  on  the 
stand  here  it  is  perjury,  and  it  is  just  as  much  perjury  as 
though  you  were  testifying  before  a  Supreme  Court  judge;  oni 
the  other  hand,  if  you  testify  to  the  fact,  and  the  fact  was  that 
you  did  bribe  or  give  a  bribe,  you  are  absolutely  protected  by 
thie  law  agiainst  any  punishment  for  that;  your  confession  hiere, 
if  it  has  been  done,  is  an  absolute  bar  agaiinst  any  indictment 
or  prosecution  against  you;  you  understand  that,  doa't  you? 
A.  I  understand;  yes. 

By  Mr.  Goff: , 

Q.  When  you  were  president  of  flbat  assoeSaffkm,  tBdn*t  yotf 
pay  money  to  the  police;  now,  answer  my  question  right  afway> 
and  don't  hesitate  about  it?  A.  No:  I  didn't  pay  any  monejB 
to  the  police. 

Q.  Did  yon  hand  any  money  to  the  police?  A.  Well,  1  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  money. 
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Qf.  Didn't  yo»u  see  the  money  handed  to  the  police?  X  No; 
I  only  heard  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  it?    A.  I  never  saw  it 

Q.  Weren't  with  anyone  wbo  handed  money  to  the  poliee? 
rA.  Well,  I  can  not  recollect  any  paore. 

Q.  You  will  have  to  recollect;  let  us  see?  A*  I  know  some 
money  was  given  Campbell. 

Q.  Now,  let  Campbell  go;  weren't  you  president  of  that  asso- 
ciation when  Captain  Schmittberger  was  there?  A,  Well,  a  man 
was  in  my  place  once,  and  he  introduced  himself  ittoat  he  is  the 
man  in  Campbell's  place. 

Q.  You  remember  wlietn  Campbell  was  removed,  dtan't  you? 
A.  Yes;  but  I  found  it  out  about  two  weeks  after. 

Q.  Didn't  Campbell  go  to  you  amd  dematnd  money  after  his 
removal?  A.  Well,  he  told  us  cmoe  that  be  ought  to  get  s»ome- 
thing. 

Q.  Ought  to  get  something  for  what?  A.  For  Ms  good  treat- 
ment. 

Q.  For  bis  good  treatment  of  the  saloon-keepers?  A.  Of  tshe 
association. 

Q.  Had  he  been  removed  from  the  precinct  at  that  time?  A. 
About  that  time;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  money?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  he  werafc  to  you?  S.  I  fold  him  I 
can  not  do  nothing  for  him. 

Qt  Had  you  paM  money  to  him  befoie  ttiiat?  A.  Well,  I  didn't 
pay  him. 

Q.  Did  anyone  pay  him  in  youir  presence?  A.  In  my  presence, 
no;  but  I  heard  tihe  story  went  on  thait  be  received  some  money. 

Q.  Why  did  he  go  to  you  for  money,  if  you  had  never  paid 
him  mianey  before?  A.  Well,  I  was  the  cbakmasi  that  time,  amd 
be  oame  to  me  an«d  toUd  me  tbat  he  oug^t  to  get  something. 

Q.  Didnft  you  see  some  one  hand  him  an  envelope  before  he 
went  to  you?    A.  I  cam  not  recollect. 

Q.  Now,  try  and  refresh  your  memory;  did  you  bear  PospissaPs 
testimony,  to-day?    A.  Part  of  it. 

Q.  DM  you  bear  him  testify  thait  he  went  there  with  the 
financial  secretary  to  his  bouse  and  gave  him  an  envelope  with 
money  in  it? 

The  Chairman. — You  heard  him  say  that?  A.  I  heatrd  tfoa*; 
yes. 

Q.  Didnft  you  go  there  with  the  finaaieial  secretary  wten  you 
Were  presnxJent  and  give  Mm  money,  also?    A.  Not,  sir. 

Q.  DM  you  go  1tare  yourself?    A.  I  was  there  omtce  myself. 

Q.  What  were  you  there  for?    A.  Tfcat  was  a  diffleremt 
altogether. 
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Qj.  Tell  us  what  you  were  thjere  for?  QL  Thieae  was  same 
^Bohemian  fair,  and  a  benefit  for  a  Bohemian  scfeooil,  and  I  went 
in  Campbell's  house,  and  told  him  not  to  bofhter  them  people 
there. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  Mam  w&ea  you  asked  him  mot  to 
jbother  thle  people?  A*  I  didn't  give  Mm  ainyithing;  I  promised 
'Shim  only  that  he  would  get  something;  he  asked  me  how  much 
«it  was  worth,  and  I  said,  a  You  will  get  something  off  the  com- 
mittee;"  I  don't  know-— 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  said  that  you  had  nerefr  poM  a»y  money  to  Cairupbell, 
ptmt  to  another  man:;  was  it  the  oilier  man  that  came  after  Oaanp- 
j&ell  that  you  paid  it  to?  A.  There  was  a  miam  came  into  nay 
jylace  once,  and  he  introduced  himself  to  me  as  a  ward  detective} 
he  said  he  was  in  Campbell's  place. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  fckm?  A,  The  first  time  I  dicbnt  do 
anything  with  him. 

Q.  And  the  next  time?    A.  I  sent  him,  I  think,  to  our  treasures, 

Q.  Your  treasurer  waa  optitorized  to  settle  <fftase  little  dffier- 
ewces  with,  the  police  by  Use  aseaetetifiti?  A.  I  tirink  he  gare 
him  something  every  montE,  btrt  I  don't  know  how  much. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  assotieftioa  tamed  oyer  the  moneys  to 
Mm,  dont  you;  he  gob  all  tine  mtoiieya?  A.  I  don't  know;  maybe 
he  got  some. 

Q.  You  know  thaft  he  used  thie  moneys  f  oer  the  purpose  of  secuF» 
fang  police  protection^  don't  you?    A.  T3uat  was  told  to  us. 

Q.  He  to*d  it,  dMn*t  he;  hie  told  you  what  he  did  with  the 
money,  didirt  he?  A.  Well,  he  wanted  money  off  me,  and  thai 
was  all. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  going  to  be 
used?  A.  As  long  as  lie  told  me  he  was  in  Campbell's  plane 
I  knew. 

Q.  How  much  imoiney  was  paid  to  him,  do  you  know?  l&L  I 
can  not  exactly  remember. 

Q.  How  many  times,  do  you  know?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  exactly 
that  either. 

Q.  Moire  than)  five  times?    A.  Fire  or  six  timm 

Q.  Don't  you  know  approximately  the  amount  that  was  given 
fofen?    A.  No, 

Q.  About  the  amount?    A.  No. 

Q.  About  the  same  ajmouoit  that  was  given  to  Campbell  earth 
Owe?    A-  I  couldn't  tell  how  big  was  the  amount 

Q.  From  the  treasurers  reports  that  were  made  to  you^  ww 
the  amounts  which  were  given  to  this  wardman,  who  oazne  after 
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Catapbell,  about  the  sarnie  amount  ihat  was  given  to  Campbell? 
A,  Yes;  to  my  idea* 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  Bohemiani  fair;  what  was  this 
fair  for?    A,  Well,  the  benenTwais  for  Bohemian  free  school. 

Q.  Tb  benefit  the  Bohemian  free  school?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  fair  held!?  A.  Somewheres  on  the  boulevard; 
I  was  not  there. 

Q,  In  some  sialoon?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Some  little  hall  in  the  back  of  tlhe  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  fair  was  gotten  up  by  the  Bohemian  people  of  the 
neighborhood  for  their  own  school  to  teach  the  children  their 
language?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  decided  to  get  up  that  fair,  yon  were  told  to  go 
to  the  police  and  make  arrangements^  were  yon  not?  A.  I 
was  told  directly  to  go  to  Campbell. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  go  to  Campbell,  tflie  association?  A.  No; 
some  members;  I  forget  their  names. 

Q.  You  knew  that  you  were  to  go  there  as  president  of  the 
association,  did  yon  not  ?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  was  presid  ent 
at  that  time;  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  You  went  there  to  get  police  protection  for  that  little  fair 
which  was  held  for  the  benefit  of  thte  Bohemian  free  school; 
isn't  that  the  fact?    A*  Something  like  it, 

Q.  And  the  policeman,  Campbell,  asked  you  how  mujch  it  would 
be  worth?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Amd  yon  told  him  that  the  committee  would  make  that 
right  wjith.  him?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  abont  this  Mr;  what  was  it  selling, 
little  articlefsi?    A.  They  were  selling  small  articles, 

Q.  Very  poor  people  aroniffKl  that  neighborhood?  A.  Anything 
they  eouM  collect  from  thfe  business  men  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman. —  I  suppose  they  had  a  little  lottery,  or  some- 
tihing  like  that. 

Q.  Did  they  have  a  little  lottery?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Chances?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  had  to  pay,  the  -police  to  let  those  efeances  go 
on?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know,  did  Campbell  ever  receive  any  money  from 
the  committee  on  account  of  thi)s  fair?  A.  I  think  he  did,  but 
I  can  not  swear  to  it. 

Q.  Let  us  get  ait  your  knowledge;  why  do  yon  know;  why 
do  yon  think?    A.  Because  he  never  came  to  me  and  complained 
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that  lie  (Mjdn'*  get  that;  if  lie  didn't  get  i-t,  probacy  h,e  would 
call  on  me  and  tell  me  abomit  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  heasr  it  talked  about  among  the  members 
afterward?    A.  Noi,  sia*. 

Q.  Did  you  know  oi  the  business  affaire  of  tihe  fair  being 
settled  up;  didn't  you  hea>r  the  business'  talked  about  and  it 
reported  how  much  had  been  collected?  A.  Yes;  I  knew  the 
full  amount  at  the  time. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  scmething  said,  aibout  the  money  *at  had 
been  paid  to  tihe  police?  A.  I  don't  know  nothing  about  it; 
I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Who  paid  the  money?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Who  ran  the  committee?  A,  There  were  about  30  men 
on.  the  committee. 

Q.  Who  was  the  c&airman  Of  tihe  committee?  A.  Ttet  I  for- 
get, who  was  the  chairman. 

Q.  Who  was  treasurer  of  that  commiiitee?  A.  I  don't  know 
either;  I  think  a  man  by  the  name  of  BExman,  but  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Blixman?    A.  I  ain't  srore  of  it 

Q.  What  was  the  wardman's  name  that  came  after  Campbell? 
A.  I  can  not  tell  his  name;  I  can  not  recollect. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  you  could  recognize  it  if  I  told  you;  was 
it  Gannon?    A.  Yes;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  He  was  wardmau  for  Captain  Schmittberger,  wasn't  he? 
A.  I  don't  know  nothing  aJxrat  Sdhmittiberger. 

Q.  But  Captain  Sehmittberger  was  in  that  precinct  at  thfe 
time,  wasn't  hie?  A.  Well,  I  know  he  was  in  the  precinct  once, 
but  I  don't  knov*  exactly  when.  * 

Q.  He  was  there  when  Gannon  went  to  you  as  wardman, 
wasn't  he?    A.  I  couldn't  tell.  ^ 

Q.  What  year  was  that  when  Gannon  wen<t  to  you?  Al  K 
must  have  been  about  1892;  1891  Or  1892. 

Q.  After  Gannon  went  ilo  you,  don't  you  kafcw  that  he  was  paid 
every  month  from  your  saloon-keepem^  a®90ciatK*m?  A,  Well,  I 
soon  received  firom  the  association  — 

Q.  Never  mind  when  you  refoeived;  don't  you  know  that  be  was 
paid  every  month  by  your  association/?  A.  I  ain't  sure;  I  think 
he  was  getting  something. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  he  was  getting  $175  a  month?  A. 
No;  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  We  will  nefreeE  your  memory;  didn't  Gannon  demand  the 
back  money  from  you  after  Campbell  left;  didn't  he  demand  the 
arrears  from  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  arrears?    A.  I  couldn't  recollect. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  $260?  A,  No;  he  asked  how  much  we  weae 
paying  to  Campbell. 
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the  words?    A.  Well,  I  told  jou  lie  demanded  more  money  oi  me. ' 
Q*  What  did  you  tell  Mm?    A.  I  told  him  soone  ajmount, 
Q.  What  amount?    A.  I  couldn't  telL 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him?  A.  My  head  Is  not  a  memorandum 
book;  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  amount  you  named  to  Gannon  as 
having  paid  Campbell?    A.  I  never  paid  Campbell  myself. 

Q>  As  having  been  paid  to  Campbell?  A.  You  must  go  by 
Mr.  Pospissil's  testimony. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  month?  A.  Probably 
he  mentioned  the  same  amount;  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Goff; 

Q.  You  may  forget  Wat  you  are  under  oath;  didn't  you  pay 
Gannon,  $260?    A.  No;  not  as  I  know  of;  I  can  mot  remember. 

<J.  Will  you  swear  that  you  didn't  pay  Gannon  $200?  A.  Well, 
I  will  swear  that  I  don't  know  the  amount 

Q.  You  did  pay  Mm  some  money?  A-  I  admit  that;  yes;  not 
myself.  ~  i 

The  Chairman. —  The  witness  ha®  testified  that  Gannon  was 
paid  five  or  six  times. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  want  to  get  to  this  particular  transaction. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  Gannon  said  that  the  t  captain 
demanded  some  money,  because  there  were  more  members  in 
your  assoti&tton;  don't  you  remember  that;  didn't  Gannon  tell 
you  that  Captain  Sehmittbeffgesr  would  have  to  get  more  money 
because  there  were  more  members  in  your  association?  A.  No; 
I  cam.  not  recollect 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  didn't  tell  you  that  the  captain  demanded 
more  money?  A.  How  could  I  remember  what  he  told  me  two 
years  ago. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  Biat  Gannon  didn't  say  to  you  that  the 
captadn  demanded  more  money  than  you  had  been  paying  be- 
cause there  were  more  members  in  your  association;  now,  isn't 
that  the  truth?    A.  I  can  not  telL 

Q.  Will  you  deny  it? 

By  the  Chairman*: 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  he  didn't  say  so?  A.  Well,  I  can  not 
tell  what  he  told  me  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  it  ait  all?  A.  I  know  we  had  some  con- 
versation about  it;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Was  that,  substantially,  the  conversation  you  had,  without 
the  words?    A.  Well,  I  told  you  he  demanded  moire  money  of  me. 
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Q.  DMn't  yon,  ais  matter  of  fact,  at  that  ttate,  pay  Mm  $200? 
A.  T5ue  books  will  (show  what  I  done. 

Q.  Now,  as  matter  of  fact,  you  remember tiiat^om  did  iiy  didm't 
you?    A.  I  couldn't  swear  be  told  me  tiiat 

By  Mr.  Goiff: 

Q.  Did  you  not  pay  hSm  thie  $200?  !&.  Do  J*m  mean  the  asso- 
datLOu,  or  do  you  mean  me? 

Q.  Well,  you,  for  the  association?  A.  Maybe  the  association 
paid  Mm  some  mioney. 

Q.  Didn't  you  band  over  tibe  money  to  him  in  an  envelope?  A, 
Not  as  I  recollect 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  didn't?  A.  Well,  I  know  nwrney  was 
paid  to  him. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hand  the  envelope  containing  $200  over  to  hilm? 
A.  The  money  always  come  from  our  treasury. 

Q.  And  you  handed  the  envelope  over  to  him;  isn't  that  so? 

By  the  Chairmlan: 

Q.  Or  saw  it  handed  over  to  hakn?  A.  Maybe  I  did;  I  dont 
kmow. 

Q.  You  saw  it;  whether  you  dM  or  mxtt  you  saw  it  done?  A. 
I  know  it  was  done. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  while  we  are  on  that  line  if  you 
ever  paid  money  in  the  station-house?    A.  No,  sair. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  money  to  the  captain  of  that  precinct? 
A.  No;  never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  see  Captain  Schmittberger?  A.  No;  not 
in  the  station-hiouse, 

Q.  Did  you  see  ham  at  amy  place  else?  A.  I  met  him  in  some 
place;  I  met  him  in  the  ball  several  times  an*d  so  on. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  Gannon  was  away  there  for  a 
long  time  on  Ms  vacation;  don't  you  remiemiber  that  Gannon 
was  away  on  his  vacation?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  when  he  was  away  you  went  and 
saw  the  captain?    A.  No;  not  as  I  know. 

Q.  Will  you  sweatf  you  didn't?  A.  Yes;  I  don't  think  I  saw 
him. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  didn't  see  the  captain?  A.  Oh,  I  did 
»ee  him,  certainly. 

L.  220. 
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Q.  Didn't  you  see  Mm  amd  talk  with  h$m  about  your  «sS#cIa>* 
&on;  now,  Mr.  Sykora —  '  ' 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Give  the  man  a  chance. 

Mr.  Goff.— He  is  haying  all  the  chance  hie  nfeeds. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Let  ham  answer  one  question  before  you  put 
the  next. 

Mr.  Goff. — You  know  you  sfre  raider  oath,  Mr.  Sykora* 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  He  has  been  told  that  before. 

A.  I  never  saw  the  captain  in  the  precinct,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  never  saw  Captain  Schmittberger  to  your  knowledge? 
&.  I  saw  him  — 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Captajm.  Schmittberger  anywhere  in  con- 
nection with  the  saloon-keeper's  as80ctt&iic<n?  A.  As  far  as  I 
know  I  met  him  at  the  ball  at  the  Central  Turn  Verean,  and  I 
met  him  — 

Q.  Did  yoii  ever  talk  with  him  about  the  saloon-keepers^ 
association?    A.  I  <$o«n*t  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hand  any  money  to  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  amy  money  handed  to  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  call  at  the  station-house  in  Gannon's  absence? 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  Gamttm's  absence. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  money  handed  to  any  police  officer 
in  your  precinct,  but  GaunKm?    A.  No,  sk". 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  und^rstamdl  whiat  thik  cotmmilftee  is  here  for,  don't  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  are  here  to  reach  facts  upon  which  to  frame  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  police  of  this  city  from  levying 
blackmail  upon  anybody  in  the  community;  now,  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  every  resident  of  this  city  to  give  tesfc-'mony  that 
will  enable  proper  measures  to  be  passed,  and  it  is  in  pursuance 
of  that  that  you  aire  on  the  sitand  now;  there  can  not  be  any 
harm,  if  you  tell  thie  truth,  but  there  can  be  if  you  do  not  tell 
U\e  truth?  A.  I  know  that,  but  I  can  not  recollect  when  I  was 
speaking  to  Captain  Schmittberger  about  the  association 
business;  never. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  a  politician  to  go  with  you  to  Captain 
Schmittberger?    A.  No. 

Q.  What?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  never  went  to  ifee  leader  c*f  your  dis- 
trict?   A.  No^  sir;  I  met  the  leader  once,  and  we  were  speaking 
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about  the  saloon  bu^kests,  and  be  told  me  not  to  pay  tbie  poKee 
at  aU,  and  he  told  me  I  should  tell  all  my  Mends  not  to  pay 
anything. 

Q.  Who  was  that  leader?    A.  That  was  Mr.  Tom  Duml 

Q.  Dd  yon  know  Mr.  Delniour?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Delmonr  about  the 
police  assessments?    A.  No. 

Q.  Never  said  a  word  to  him?  A.  No;  when  he  was  the 
leader  I  was  in  Europe,  and  when  I  came  back  the  district  was 
divided,  and  our  new  leader  was  Mr.  Tom  Dunn. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Delniour  was  leader,  weren't  you  connected  with 
that  association?    A.  When  he  was  elected  a  leader? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  there;  I  was  in  Europe. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  to  the  station-house  with  Mm  at  one  time? 
A.  With  who? 

Q.  With  Mr.  Delmoom    A.  No. 

Q.  Never?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  with  any  leader  or  with  any  politician  to 
try  and  get  the  captetin  to  reduce  the  police  assessments  on  your 
association?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  su«re  of  that?    A.  I  am  sure  of  that 

Q.  Are  you  clear  about  it?  A.  I  don't  think  that  any  leader, 
if  he  even  would  go«,  would  take  me  along. 

Q.  Will  you  sweoa?  that  yota  never  went  t*>  the  police  station 
with  any  political  leader  for  tie  pOTpose  of  getting  the  captain 
to  let  up  upon  the  association?    A.  Yes;  I  think  I  can  swear  to  it. 

Q.  Have  yota  any  doubt  about  it?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  any 
thing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  station-hoaise  wtQl  the  leader  that 
I  spoke  of,  or  with  any  leaicter,  for  that  purpose?  A.  No;  net 
as  3  know. 

By  the  Chakraaitt 

Q.  Either  Delmouur  or  Dunn  of  anybody  else?  HL  No;  the  first 
trne  I  met  Dunn,  and  I  was  speaking  to  him  about  the  Bohemian 
Sak^on-keepers'  A«sociatk«i,  hie  told!  me  not  to  pay  to  no  police 
a  cent. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  been  pajying  the  police?  *A. 
I  told  him  only  that  some  people  are  complaining  about  it,  and 
he  told  me  that  I  shall  tell  all  my;  friends  that  they  shall  not  pay 
the  police  a  cent 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mr.  Dunn  told  you  that?    K.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  the  police  after  that?    A.  No,  sir;  not  a  e«*nt 
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Q.  Did  ffiey  ask  yota?    A.  No;  they  &darfi  asik  ma 

Q.  Did  they  ask  the  association?  A.  I  don't  think  they  did; 
because  we  reduced  the  dues  from  75  cents  a  week  to  50  cents 
a  month. 

Q.  After  you  stopped  paying  thje  police  you  reduced  the  dues 
from  75  cents  a  week  to  50  cents)  a  month;  is  that  90?  A.  No; 
I  don't  know  when  that  was  done,  but  I  know  it  was  done  once. 

Q.  And  the  70  cents  a  weak  was  paid  as  dues,  because  you 
had  to  pay  the  policy  isn't  that  a  fact?  A.  Well,  I  tol J  you 
about  Campbell,  didn't  I? 

<i.  Yes;  I  am  asking  you  now  if  the  75  cents  a  week  was  not 
paid  because  the  police  had  to  be  paid  by  the  association?  A. 
jVeil,  that  was  the  tune  Campbell  was  in  tine  district 

Q.  It  was  also  when  Gannon  was  there?  A,  Gannon  was 
there  only  a  short  time. 

Q.  When  he  was  there  be  collected  the  money,  didn't  he?  A, 
Weld,  he  got  some,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  leave  an  envelope  containing  money  in  the 
captain's  house,  in  the  station-house?    A.  No?  sir; 

Q.  For  Gannon?    A.  No,  sir, 
4    Q.  Or  for  anyone  else?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whlo  accompanied  you  to  the  st&tkHfc-house  when  you  went 
there?    A.  I  didn't  go  there. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago  that  you  did  go 
there?    A.  No;  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Q.  DM  yea  go  thefla?  A.  Yes;  when  I  was  arretted,  I  had 
to  go  there, 

Q.  Outside  of  the  time  you  were  arrested^  didn't  you  go  there? 
QL  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  some  place  to  meet  Gannon?  A.  When 
Gannon  wanted  to  see  me,  he  always  called  at  my  place. 

Q.  Was  it  there  where  the  money  was  paid?  A.  No;  he 
went  to  see  another  man,  probably,  about  that. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  man  he  went  to  see  aborat  it?  A. 
Our  treasurer. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?   A.  1 thfink  his  name  was  Joe  Vopelakj 
he  was  financial  seeretaay;  I  don*t  knoiw  what  he  was;  he  was 
getting  the  money  from  the  collector. 
,    Q.  Who  was  the  collector?    A.  Anton  Linhairdt. 

Q.  Hare  you  been  speaking  with  anyone  since  you  have  been 
served  with  this  subpoena?  A.  What  do  you  mean,  simce  last 
nighSt? 

Q.  Talking  wtith  anyone  since  you  have  been  served?  A.  I 
was  talking  with  our  chairman,  Mr.  Pospissal. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  to-day  after  he  gave  his  testimony? 
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■JL  Nto;  I  was  gating  with  him  yes*eraay;  I  asked  Hhi 
whether  he  got  the  samei  4 

Q.  You  buy  tickets  for  the  Lenox  Hill  chowder,  do  you  not? 
Ml  Weil,  I  bought  one,  because  I  am  a  member  of  it 

Q.  Did  you  buy  more  than  one  ticket?    A.  No;  only  one. 

Q.  That  was  |5,  was  it  not?    A.  Five  dollars. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  tih&t  Gannon  didn't  receive  fl75  a  month 
wMe  he  wias  in  that  precinct  from  yoas-  association?  A.  I 
will  not  swear  to  anything. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  that  he  got  $175  a  mesrfih  from  your  asso- 
ciation?   A.  Maybe  he  got  that  ranch;  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that,  to  your  knowledge,  the  captain  of 
tttat  precinct  never  received  a  d!(Mssr  from  your  association; 
will  you  swear  that?  A.  I  wouldn't  swear  to  it,  but  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it;  I  couldn't  swear  that  he  did. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  he  didn't,  so  far  as  you  know?  A.  So 
far  as  I  know? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Captain  Strauss? 

Q.  That  he  never  received  a  dollar?    A.  1  doubt  it  very  much. 

Q.  Why  do  you  doubt  it?  A.  Because  I  never  heard  anything 
about  it 

Q.  If  you  know  that  he  dKdn't  receive  money,  why  do  you 
say  you  doubt  it?    A.  Because  I  met  Ms  wardman  Phil.  Weller. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you?  A.  That  this  new  captain  never 
will  take  any  money  off  of  saloon-keepiecs. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  Qaptain  Schlmittherger?  A.  Captain 
Bchmittberger  was  only  aboiut  four  months  ia  our  precinct. 

Q.  Will  yotu  swear  that  he  never  TOceived  any  money  from 
your  saloon-keepeT>s,  association  while  he  was  in  the  precinct? 

Mr.  Niooil. —  To  yotir  knowledge. 
!    Mr.  Gotff.— I  object  to  Mr.  Nicoll  framing  any  questions. 
!    The  Chafirman. —  You  have  a  right  to  ask  that  question  on 
arass-exaanination. 

Mr.  Mooll. —  He  is  trying  to  make  this  witness  testify  to 
aottnething  not  of  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  object  to  Mr.  McolFs  coming  in  with  am  objection 
fo  give  the  witness  time  and  to  give  the  witness  a  suggestion. 

The  Witness. —  What  do  you  want  to  know. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  what  Mr.  Nfcoll  said?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  diid. 

Q.  Is  that  a  pointer  to  you?  A.  Well,  I  don't  want  no  points; 
I  wouldn't  swear  to  it. 

The  CSiairmian. —  I  think  the  witness  means  to  tell  the  truth. 
It  is  sometimes  pretty  hard  — 
v    The*  Witness. —  I  never  done  any  dealings  with  him,  and  I 
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can  not  tell  whether  he  dM  or  not.  If  somebody  paid  him,  I 
don't  know  that. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  reported  in  the  committee--* 

Mr.  Nicoll. — I  object  to  this  as  the  grossest  hearsay. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  reported  am  the  association,  by  the  committee, 
that  they  had  paid  the  captain  the  usual  monthly  nion  *y?  A. 
No;  they  never  mentioned  the  captain: 

Q.  Whoan  dad  they  mention?     A.  The  wardman. 

Gross-examination  by  Mr.  Nieoll: 

Q.  When  were  you  ixnesident  oi  the  association?  A.  I  was 
president  in  1891  and  1892;  in  1892,  in  April,  I  resigned. 

CJ.  Were  yon  president  all  of  1891?  A.  No;  only  about  five 
or  six  months;  from  July,  1891,  to  about  Apail,  1892. 

(j.  That  was  when  Mr.  —  &.  When  Mr.  Pospssil  left  for 
Etirope. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  money  to  any  police  captain  or  any 
ward  detective  yourself  in  the  cdty  of  New  York?  A.  I  didn't 
pay  any  money  to  a  police  captain,  and  myself  I  never  paid  no 
wardman;  but  I  was  only  told  the  association  d&d,  to  the  ward- 
man,  but  not  to  the  captain. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  you;  with  yoo#  handfe,  did  you  ever  do 
it?    A.  No;  not  to  the  captain. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  to  any  watidman?  A,  Maybe  I  did;  I  can 
not  recollect;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  can  not  recollect?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Captain  Strauss?  A.  Captain 
Strauss  I  know,  sfoee  I  came  baiek  from  Europe;  that  is  about 
a  year  and  eight  months  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  money  to  Captain  Strauss?  A, 
Never, 

Q.  Or  Captain  Scihmittberger?    A.  Not  to  him  either. 

(}.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  money  to  Oantaan  Schmittberger"? 
A.  No;  not  as  I  know. 

•  J.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  money  to  Gajptain  Gunner?  A.  No^ 
sir;  I  saw  him  only  once  in  my  life. 

Q.  When  was  Campbell  transferred  from  that  precinct?  A. 
I  think  it  was  after  January,  1892. 

Q.  To  what  prectoct  was  he  transferred?  A.  I  think  he 
resigned  from  the  force. 

Q  Who  succeeded  him?  A.  Well,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Ganuon;  I  think  his  name  was  that;  I  am  not  snre;  I  forgot 
his  name,  but  I  thiink  it  is  Gannon, 
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Q.  Who  succeeded  him?  A.  I  don't  know  who  succeeded 
hini,  because  I  was  not  here  that  time.       * 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  succeeded  him?    A,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  Gannon  a  member  of  the  Ivy  Club?  A.  No;  Qampbellj 
I  think,  was.  f 

Q.  Campbell  was  a  member  od:  the  Ivy  Club?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Didn't  the  association  contribute  to  the  Ivy  Club?  A, 
What  say. 

Q  Didn't  the  association  contribute  to  the  Ivy  Chub?    A.  No, 

Q.  What?    A.  Not  a®  I  know. 

Q  There  was  niot  any  money  paid  to  Campbell  as  a  contribu- 
tion for  the  Ivy  Chib?  A.  I  think  all  the  money  that  Campbell 
got  ho  kopt. 

'}.  Didn't  torn  it  over  to  the  Ivy  Club?  A  .No;  I  doutot  it 
very  much. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  aaay  money?    A.  To  Campbell. 

Q.  Yes?    A.  The  assodatjion  did. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  you  personally?    A.  I,  personally;  u#,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  every  time  one  of  your  Bohemian 
saloon-keepers  want  to  have  a  little  ball,  of  some  association, 
that  the  police  have  to  be  paid;  now,  isn't  that  a  fact?  A. 
Well,  I  never  paid. 

Q  J  am  not  asking  you  that. 

Mr,  Nkoll. —  I  think  he  ought  to  specify*  ; 

By  the  Chaiffmaii: 

.  Q.  Isn't  that  the  general  custom?  Ai  Not  at  present;  tt.ey 
did  do  it  when  Campbell  was  almighty  in  the  district,  but  not 
the  present  time. 

Q.  Not  the  present  time?  A.  Beoarase  I  am  sure  that  Hiis 
Captain  don't  take  any  money  from  the  people. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  But  they  have  been  paying  right  along  far  these  little  balls 
that  they  had  in  those  saloons?  A.  Well,  I  have  a  hall  Hko 
that,  but  I  never  pay  anything. 

Q.  You  are  a  Tammany  Hall  captain?  A.  I  don't  think  that 
has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  have  political  pull?  A  The  police  don't  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  known  to  all  the  Bohemian  saloon-keeper 
all  through  the  district  that  every  time  they  give  a  little  b-11 
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or  party  back  of  their  saloons,  that  they  have  to  pay  the  polioe; 
isn't  that  the  fact?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  it  i»  a  faict;  I  heard 
something  like  it,  but  that  is  all. 

Q.  Isn't  it  known  all  over  by  /the  saloon-keepers  of  the  district? 

The  Chairman. —  Is  that  the  general  reputation?* 

Mr.  Nicoll. — Will  you  entertain  an  objection? 

The  Chairman — The  objection  is  overruled. 

A.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  public;  I  can  answer  only  for 
myself. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  it  spoken  of?  A*  Yes;  but  that  is  three 
or  four  years  ago. 

By  the  Ghairmian: 

Q.  Have  you  secured  protection  as  ttiie  result  of  political  in- 
fluence instead  of  money  contributions?  A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  fact,  that  instead  of  pfaying  money  now,  you 
use  political  influence  toi  gain  the  same  result?  A.  Well,  some 
saloon-keepers  vote  with  the  Republican  party,  and  some  vote 
with  Tammany;  I  think  they  are  protected  just  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  since  Mr.  Dunn  told  you  not  to  pay  any 
money  to  the  police  that  you  were  supporting  the  Tammany 
ticket  and  not  to  pay  any  money  to  the  police;  isn't  that  the 
fact?  A.  Well,  it  is  the  saloon-keepers'  interest  to  stick  to  a 
man  like  that. 

Q.  So,  instead  of  paying  money  to  the  police,  do  you  now  sup- 
port Tom  Dunn  in  Tammany  Hall?    A.  I  would  myself,  always. 

Q.  Isn't  that  what  the  saloon-keepers  do  instead  of  paying 
money  to  the  police — ihiey  support  Tammany  Hall?  A.  I  couldn't 
answer  foT  the  other  saloon-keepers. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  as  a  fact?  A.  Well,  I  suppose  if  some 
other  party  would  give  us  the  same  protection,  we  would  work 
for  that  party,  too*.  ^ 

Q.  You  do  work  for  and  support  Tammany  Hall  for  protection? 
A.  I  support  Tammany  Hall  because  I  am  a  member  of  it. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  it,  because  you  get  protected;  isu't 
that  the  fact?  A,  I  was  a  member  of  it,  before  I  was  a  saloon- 
keeper. 

Q.  You  have  got  protection  since  you  have  been  a  saloon- 
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keeper  from  Tammany  Hail;  isn't  that  so?  £1  What  do  ym 
mean -by  protection? 

Q.  Well,  that  .you  are  not  annoyed  by  the  police  on  Sundays^ 
A.  Well,  if  there  was  a  sitrict  Sunday,  I  was  closed  the  same 
as  everybody  else. 

Q.  But  you  don't  close?    A.  Partly,  we  da 

Q.  As  far  as  the  chain  will  let  the  door  open?  A.  Well,  I 
suppose  yon  know  beer  is  sold  every  plaice  in  New  York  on 
Sunday, 

Q.  Yon  got  a  circular  last  Sunday  not  tw  open,  did  yon  not: 
yon  saw  that  direular  here  toH&ay,  did  yom  noi^  by  Mr.  P&iapissil; 
didn't  you  see  the  circular?    A.  When? 

The  Chairman. —  I  do  not  think  I  would  pursue  that  We 
have  got  all  those  questions  in,  and  we  understand  It  perfectly. 

Mr.  Goffi. — I  want  ix*  ask  Mm  one  question  in  connection 
with  that. 

Q.  Did  you  read  this  circular  last  Sunday?    A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  knew  tefcb  seaat  it — Mr.  Pospissil?  A.  That  Is  his 
name  here. 

Q.  Doesn't  that  circular  tell  you  that  the  captain  says  that 
you  must  not  open  the  next  d^aj?    A  No;  not  directly. 

Q.  Well,  indirectly?  A.  Well,  thlat  fe  a  world  tihati  could  be 
listed  in  many  different  waya 

Q.  What  word  is  that? 

Senator  Pound. —  You  know  bow  it  is  used  there? 

Mr.  GofL — How  is  it  used  tihere? 

Witness* —  I  couldn't  tell. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  you  received  that  circular,  Tthat  did  you  underatanff 
to  be  thte  meaning  of  that  word?  A.  Well,  I  could  think  what 
1  pleased,  but  I  didatft  kmow  whtether  the  man,  that  wrote  it 
m^afiit  tie  samA 

By  Mr.  Goff  $ 

Q.  What  did  you  thfnK?  XL  T  thlnt  fBe  president  must  hav# 
known  it. 

Q.  WL  .L  did  you  think?  A.  Q3us  woxl  means  ths  head  man 
iv.  the  family. 

Q.  Wtoat  word?    A.  Pantatsu 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  thiat  meaart  that  the  captain  had  said 
that!  yom  mnsst  close  up  next  Sunday;  isn't  that  the  meaning,  1hat 
yon  took  from  that  circular?    A.  All  I  understood  by,  it  is,  that 
we  must  be  careful  on  Sunday. 
Ik  221 
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Q.  Didn't  you  feow  that  the  woird "  **  pazuCa£a»-,f  meant  that  ifoe 
daptain  said  you  skouid  dose  tsp  on  Suiodlary?  Ak  Well,  tfcSs 
word  dion't  say  it  plainly. 

Q,  Didn't  yon  uudesfeta&d  it  to  meaa  that?  AL  I  don*t}  know 
what  .1  understood. 

Q.  IX,  yon  think  that,  being  mader  oaUi,  it  is  a  light  matter 
for  yon  to  laugh  over?  A.  No;  but  I  can*t  tell  what  Mr.  Pos- 
p&sil  meant 

f    By  the  (3ka£rmam 

..  Q.  What  do  yon  consider  tjbSat  Ke  meant;  dorft  yom  know  ttiat, 
so  far  as  yon  are  concerned,  that  the  captain  ordered  you  to 
ekose  up  on  Sunday?  A.  No;  that  must  not  be  the  captain;  it 
eould  be  some  otter  policeman. 

Q.  Didn't  it  mean  #te  head  policeman?    A*  Head  policeman? 

Q  Head  man?    A.  Well,  not  exactly. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  will  dot 

The  Chairman. — Yen  are  tfcitough  now  foir  the  day,  are  you 
»ot,  Mr.  Goff  ?  1 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes;  I  am  gfed  to  amnoumee  the  fact  Will  you 
Order  fihe  witness  to  retrarn:  on  Tuesday? 

The  Oilaarman. —  All  wittidasas  subpoenaed  for*  to-day,  ex- 
cepting those  who  <haye  been  examined,  will  apipear  here  .Tues- 
day morning  at  10.B0  rfclock,  to  which,  tSme  thfe  committee 
stands  adjourned. 


Proceedings  of  the  fiweirfy-eightih  meeting  of  tMe  committee, 
ft>  whiom  was  assigned  tbe  investigartioai  into  fine  conduct  of  the 
police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Superior 
Court  in  the  County  Courtihouse  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
Sfoesday,  June  19,  1894,  art  10.30  a.  mL 

Present. —  Senators  Olaremoe  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor,  Jacob 
A.  Cantor,  Daniel  Bradley,  George  W.  Ktfbertson,  aind  Cutiibert 
W.  Pound;  John  W.  Gcff,  Trarers  Jerome  and  Frank  Moss>  of 
counsel  for  the  committee;  Erastus  SL  Ransom,  oomosel  for  the 
police  board. 

Ghafanan  Lexow, — Call  your  witness,  Mr.  Moss;  we  wfll  not 
wait  for  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Moss. —  We  desire  tfo  read  in  evidence  certain  reports 
concerniag  Hie  Pouarteenth  and  Eleyenfth  precincts,  aJbout  which 
we  <K«re  had'  some  testimony  before  fibfe  committee.  Theso 
departs  aa»  produced  from  the  potftee  hieadquarters,  and  aire 
mainly  the  reports  of  the  captains  of    those    two  precincts, 
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toge&er  wiBi  fite  cotaamiipSicatio^  ft roim.  the  fitocasety  far  ffie 
Prevention,  of  Grime  and  thle  reports  of  the  ofScilals  thereon. 
Tha  evidence  thus  far  lias  applied  mainly  to  thle  detectives  and 
the  captains  in  ttus  i>recmct,  but  by  tliese  notices  and  t&a 
c(wmvak2&i±®na  of  the  Society  far  tiie  Prevention]  of  Griam, 
m>0&  wjas  conveyed  to  (higher  official,  and  their  attitude  33 
shawm  by,  their  reports. 

M&  Btosoia. — Aire  tkoee  Hie  original  reports. 

]k&.  Moss. —  These  are  the  original  fcf&cial  reports:  Police 
de&&dtX&&Lt  <d  the, city  of  New  York.  No.  390  Mirifeerry  street 
Preiefaiefc  No;  14  New  York,  April  1,  1892.  Thomas  Byrnes^ 
actiag  superinteodeiit  of  police: 

Sir-— In  oonupliaiLce  with  Rule  64,  relative  to  bonuses  of  prosti- 
tut*ett*>  assignation,  suspiefcxos  places,  gamMing*io>uiseis,  etc.,  I 
hereto  trajosmit  the  fallowing  report  for  the  quarter  ending 
March!  31,  1892. 

BespjeetfoUy, 

^iHN  H.  M^OULLOTJGH, 

Ga|>tain  Fourteenth  Precincil 


Tlte  fofiorortag  are  said  ib  be  poJSoy -ribtops,  asd  I  first  read 
the  psroprieto^s  name,  and  ■fifeen  the  owner's  name: 

Ufa.  655  Bowery,  poolroom:,  Gus  TutMll,  C.  P.  Adirance. 

N5&  109  East  Thfirteen&i  street,  pool  room,  Mataney  &  Co* 
Ed.  Eeamey, 

No.  140  East  Fototseefrfit  street,  pool  room,  M.  Murray,  3C 
Murray 

No.  144  East  Frarfeemft  street,  pK*>l  mcm^  P.  J.  Murphy,  H 
BoaSefc 

No.  94  East  Houston  street,  policy  shop,  George  Prince.  EL 
Cooper. 

No.  138  East  Houstian  street,  policy  shop,  George  Walkei^ 
Charites  Kess. 

No*  71  Seventh  street,  policy  shop,  Mary  SmSitih,  M.  Masters 

No.  180  East  Third  street,  poiAayshop,  M.  Bergha.rd,  Jna 
IOdsheimer, 

No.  189  Ea*t  Fonrth  street,  policy  shop,  Henry  Ttrug,  PhA 
^cliweaifarth. 

No.  238  East  Fourth  street,  poittey  shop,  Charles  Ball,  Joha 
Kchultz. 

No.  419  East  Fifth  street,  policy  shop,  Henry  Bridenbocl^ 
Augafc$  GicLscher. 

NO.  337  East  Tenth  street,  policy  sbcp,  DavM  Falheimer,, 
Oharites  Uonno. 
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35*01  525  East  Thirteenth;  street,  policy  shbp,  Jc&  !Kternan, 
3ohn  Fagan. 

No.  94  Third  avenue,  policy  shop,  Mary  Gray,  M.  Brown. 

The  next  list  is  entitled  furnished  rooms  for  prostitutes,  and 
I  will  give  the  same  order  of  proprietor  and  owner. 

No.  11  First  street,  A.  Markus,  Leopold  May. 

No.  13  First  street,  J.  Hartz,  W.  A.  Mayer. 

No.  5  Second  street,  H.  Witroch,  W.  Faulkner. 

No.  9  Second  street,  John  Fess,  W.  Faulkner. 

No.  11  Second  street,  M.  Strauss,  W.  Faulkner. 

No.  13  Second  treet,  E.  Hessmar,  W.  Faulkner. 

No.  15  Second  street,  M.  Straus^  W.  Faulkner. 

iNo.  19  Second  street,  Maria  Lander,  W.  Faulkner. 

No.  21  Second  street,  Henrietta  Krage,  W.  Faulkner. 

No.  52  Second  street,  0.  Mittner,  W.  Faulkner. 

The  next  are  houses  of  assignation: 

No.  131  East  Thirteenth  street,  George  Williams,  George 
Williams. 

No.  138  East  Thirteenth  street,  Sa-ra  Taylor,  G.  Johnson. 

No.  138  East  Thirtee(nth  street,  Lena  Schmitt,  L.  Schmitt. 

No.  140  East  Thirteenth  street,  Marion  Mayer,  James  Carr. 

No.  104  East  Eleventh  street^  Famny  Lang,  Fanny. 

That  is  the  end  of  that  report  The  next  one  is  headed  in  the 
same  way  and  is  dated  July  1,  1892,  and  purports  to  be  the 
report  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1892.  In  reading  it,  I 
call  ytour  honors'  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion oa?  assignation,  appear  on  this  report 

No.  109  East  Thirteenth  street,  pool  room,  Mahoney  &  Co., 
£EL  Kemnelly. 

3$fo.  116  East  Fourteenth  street,  ppolroom,  Gus  Tuthill,  F. 
'<3s?Q*e  &  Oo. 

No.  ,114  East  Fourteenth  street,  pool  room,  Newton  &  Co.,  F. 
Grote  &  Co. 

No.  140  East  Fourteenth  street,  poolroom*  M.  Murray,  M. 
Murray. 

No.  144  East  Fourteenth  street,  pool  room,  P.  J.  Murphy, 
Homer  Bostwtek. 

No.  279  Bowery,  pool  room,  Howard  &  Co.,  John  Semmel. 

No.  189  Eas*  Fourteenttih  street,  policy  shop,  Henry  Krug, 
P.  Schweniorth. 

No.  238  East  Fourth  street,  policy  shop,  Charles  Ball,  John 
Schultze. 

'    No.  525  East  Thfirteenth  street,  policy  shop,  John  Eleroan, 
3Tohn  Fagan. 

Yours  honors  will  notice,  as  I  stated,  that  there  are  no  hocuses 
Uf  prostitution  mentioned  upon  tlr's  report,  made  by  Captain 
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Miefta&l  Doharty,  of  the  Fourteenth  precinct,  and  I  sEall  offer 
to  your  honors  in  explanation  of  that  at  the  proper  time,  a 
presentment  of  the  grand  jury,  dated  March.  31,  1892,  under 
which  attention  was  ceiled  to  the  fact  that  when  thie  super- 
intendent of  police  reeeived  notice  from  captains  or  other  police 
officers,  of  houses  of  pro®  itataion,he&ad  tke  power  to  is&ne  his  own 
warrant  to  close  them  up.  This  fact  was  brought  out  plainly  in 
the  presentment  of  thads  grand  jury,  and,  as  the  result,  ataost 
immediately  the  neports  of  the  captains,  made  regulairly  to  the 
superintendent,  after  that  tkme,  omitted  all  houses  of  ill  fame, 
and  said  there  were  n^one  in  their  precincts. 

The  next  report  is  October  1,  1892,  and  is  signed  by  Michael 
Doharty,  as  was  the  previous  report,  and  stlates :  Gambling-houses, 
none;  lottery  offices,  none;  bunco  places,  none;  opium  joints, 
none;  houses  of  assignation,  none;  furnished  room®,  housies  for 
prostitution,  none;  policy  shops,  none.  Ooanmissiooi  pool  rooms 
are  the  same  as  were  mentioned  in  the  last  report. 

The  next  report  is  dated  January  1,  1893,  and  signed  Captain 
Michael  Doharty:  Gambling-houses^  none;  lottery  offices,  none; 
policy  ©hops,  none;  bumco  places,  none;  opiumi  joints,  none; 
houses  of  assignation,  none;  furnished  room,  apparently  none; 
houses  of  prostitution.  Amd  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
pool  rooms  upon  that  ireport  at  all. 

The  next  report  is  dated  April  3,  1893,  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31,  1893.  Gambling-boiuses,  none;  lottery  offices*,  none; 
policy  shops,  none;  buneo  plaices,  niome;  opium  Joints,  none; 
houses  of  papoetrtutian,  none;  houses  of  assignation,  none;  fur- 
nished rooms,  apparartly  wme.  Respectfully,  Michael  Doharty, 
capitain  Fourteenth  prednfctL 

The  next  one  is  dated  July  1, 1893,  and  is  in  the  same  language, 
signed  by  Hugh  Clark,  serge&nt  in  eommiand,  wiith  the  same 
reports.  The  next  one  is  (MsA  September  30,  1893,  and  is  in  the 
same  language,  signed  Mictael  Doharty,  captain;  gambling 
houses^  none;  suspicious  places,  none;  lottery  offices,  none;  policy 
offices,  none;  bunco  places,  none;  opium  joints,  none;  houses  of 
prostitution,  none;  houses  of  assignation,  none;  furnished  rooms, 
apparently  none. 

The  next  report  is  dated  January  24,  1894,  and  is  in  the  follow- 
ing language:  Police  department,  city  of  New  Yoa&,  precinct 
No.  14.  Hew  York,  January  2,  1894.  Thomas  Byrnes,  super- 
intendent of  police:  Sir. —  In  compliance  with  rule  64, 1  desire  to 
state  that  there  are  no  gambling-houses,  policy  shops,  houses  of 
prostitution,  and  aissigniatiion,  opium  joints,  or  dens,  bunco 
places,  or  suspicioais  persons  or  places  loieatied  within  this  pre- 
cinct   Respectfully,  Adam  A.  Cross,  captain. 
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33he  next  and  last  one  Is  dated  April  1,  1894:  Thomas  Byrnes, 
superintendent  of  police:  Sir.— In  coniplimce  with,  rule  64,  I 
respectfully  report  that  there  are  no  gaim'hliag-hjauys©^  policy 
shtops,  bunco  places  ojpiumj  joints^  or  dens,  fuinisihied^osttttl  houses 
for  prostitutes,  houses  of  assignation]  or  prostiflation  oar  sus- 
picious plaices  or  pensions  within  this  pmrfnjet  Dwing  this 
quarter  ending  Marcihi  31, 1894,  officers  oi  my  command  (raided  six 
gamMing-houses*  eighteen  policy  shops,  and  20  bouses  of  prosti- 
tution.   Eeepeatfully,  Adam  A.  Gross,  captain. 

I  call  attention  to  tiiie  faot  that  the  previous  report  showed 
thiait  theoe  were  no  sadh  places  and  this  report  shows  a  large 
na&nber  off  raids  of  hiwaes  of  prostitution.  These*  all  refer  to  the 
Fourteenth  pradnict 

The  next  are  the  regular  reports  of  the  captainis  of  the  Eleventh 
precinct  !Ehe  first  one  is  dated,  police  department,  city  of  New 
York,  No.  300  Mulberry  street,  precinct  No.  UL  New  York,  April 
1,  1892,  Thomas  Byraies,  Esq.,  acting  superintendent  of  the 
police:  Sir. —  In  coraJplianjoe  with  <roie  G4,  I  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report,  foe  the  quarter  ending  March  21,  1892. 
William  W.  MciLaugMin,  captain  Eleventh  pmAnet 

Chainmian  Lexow. —  It  is  suggested  why  not  put  thoae  all  in 
evidence,  without  reading  them.  Just  state  tie  substance  of  the 
report,  and  what  you  propose  to  show  by  it,  and  your  demand 
upon  the  captain,  or  rather  your  notification  to  them  that  certain 
houses  existed  in  the  preefcaet,  is  already  in  evkkeaee  before  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Mass. —  I  am  not  reading  that.  I  am  reading  the  official 
report  of  the  captain  to  his  superior,  in  which  he  stated  the 
houses  wMch  are  in  his  precinct  Those  are  what  I  am  reading. 
The  captain  admits  that  there  are  certain  places  in  his  precinct. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  But  did  not  close  than? 

Mr.  Mom. —  I  do  not  claim  that  These  houses  are  still  run- 
ning, upon  the  testimony  that  we  have  offered,  but  there  has 
been  a  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  on  the  31st  of  March,  1892, 
showing  a  liability  upon  the  superintendent,  when  he  received 
those  reports  from  his  captain,  showing  the  location  of  the 
houses,  ibect  he  did  not  then  issue  his  own  warrant  under  the 
Consolidation  Act  There  was  a  change  in  the  procedure  of  the 
method  of  reporting  hoiises  by  the  captain  to  the  snpenntendent, 
which  had  been  in  vogue  for  years.  There  is  on  record  in  the 
police  headquarters  a  book  or  a  report  showing  hundreds  of 
houses  of  ill  fame,  but  suddenly,  when  that  presentment  was 
made,  there  weire  no  more  [houses  repftxrtecl  The  captains 
reported  there  were  no  more  houses^  and  that  left  the  superin- 
tendent free. 
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Senator  O'Connor. —  The  captain  made  no  report  of  those 
houses  to  has  superior  officer. 

Mr.  Mass.—  He  reported  there  were  no  houses. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Although  previously  they  had  reported 
them. 

Mr.  Mobs*— Yes;  and  suddenly  the  next  report  comes,  and  there 
are  no  houses,  and  the  captains  my  plainly  there  are  no  houses 
of  ill  fame  in  the  paecinet,  and  the  explanation  of  that  is  this 
presentment  to  the  grand  jury. 

Senator  0*ConnOT. —  Has  the  superintendent  of  the  police  a 
right  to  u«e  the  fotrce  to  suppress  these  houses  on  his  own 
account? 

Mr.  Goff. —  He  has  the  right  to  issue  his  own  warrant. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Can  it  be  claimed,  notwithstanding  these 
reports,  that  the  superintendent  did  not  know  about  them,  with 
hi®  many  years  of  experience. 

Mr.  Moss. —  It  can  hardly  be  claimed  so,  because  he  had  his 
previous  -rejport.  He  can  not  be  all  over  the  city  at  once,  oil 
course*  but  he  had  these  previous  reports,  and  then  a  swdden 
breaking  o&,  and  then  he  had  the  notices  which  our  society 
showered  upon  him. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  superin- 
tendent also  forgot  the  fact  that  in  previous  notices  he  had 
received  notice  of  the  existence  of  these  particular  houses. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yea;  I  will  say  that,  and  I  will  say  further  than 
that,  that  the  sudden  change  of  tfcte  reports;  the  reports  up  to 
the  3 1st  of  March,  showed  hundreds  of  houses,  and  the  very 
next  report  shafted  no  houses. an<l  that  was  a  circumstance 
which  should  hare  cassed  diligent  inquiry  and  aetive  effort  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  police  force. 

Cliaitmaai  Lexow. —  Or  a  complaint  from  the  superintendent 
to  the  captains,  that  within.  30  days  they  had  been  able  to  close 
all  those  houses. 

Mr.  Moss. — Yes.  I  have  read  fee  reports  from  the  Fourteenth 
precinct,  and  they  are  written  apparently  in  a  clerical  hand,  the 
captain's  signature  being  autographic,  and  here  are  the  reports 
from  the  Eleventh  precinct,  written  in  the  same  hand,  and  th?y 
are  all  dated  from  police  headquarters,  300  Mulberry  street,  and 
the  reports  of  the  captains  show  the  location  of  houses  in  their 
precinct^  aTe  written  in  the  same  handwriting,  pointing  to  the 
inference  that  they  were  made  out  at  headquartem 

Senator  Cantor. —  Ts  there  any  rule  which  compels  that  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  Moiss. —  The  Rule  64  requires  the  captains  to  report  all 
such  plaees,  but  it  does  not  state  that  they  must  be  made  at 
headquarters. 
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Chairman  Lexow. — Thie  report  is  supposed  to  be  made  by;  iBe 
captain  from  his  precinct. 

Mr.  Mosa — Yes;  but  tj3xe  printed  heading  is  300  Mulberry 
street;  it  is  police  department  paper,  and  the  writing  is  in  the 
sarnie  clerical  hand  that  appears  upon  the  faces  o$f  the  report 
from  the  Fourteenth  pmmct. 

Ghlairmaii  Lexow.— The  handwriting  of  the  Fourteenth  and 
the  Eleventh  precincts  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes;  they  correspond.  The  handwriting  of  the 
capt&tas  being  in  a  different  handwriting. 

Senator  0?Qonn<»% — Your  claim  is,  that  the  report  was  made 
out  by  Hue  superintendent. 

Mr.  Moiss, —  By  someone  at  headquarters,  and  very  likely  from 
the  reports  read  at  headquarters  which  hiad  been  compiled  from 
previous  reports. 

Now,  this  report  from  Captain  McLaughlin^  upon  this  report 
are  two  pages  of  houses  of  prostitution,  houses  of  assignation, 
and  furaidhed  rooms  for  prostitutes,  and  I  may  say  that  upon 
this  list  is  the  house  No.  81  El&ridge  street,  which  we  men- 
tioned in  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Butler,  and  several  of  the  houses 
which  were  mentioned,  and  particularly  pointed  out  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  at  a  later  date.  There 
are  also  upon  this  report,  scone  polliicy  stoops. 

The  next  report  is  signed  by  Captain  Adam  A.  Gross,  and 
is  entitled  precinct  No.  11,  bat  the  words,  "  Captain  Fourteenth 
prec&uct,"  appear  under  the  name,  "Adam  A.  Cross."  It  is 
dated  July  1,  1892.  The  houses^  however,  are  aJl  located  in  the 
Eleventh!  precinct  There  are  upon  thjis  report  12  horses  of 
ill  fame.  This  is  dated  July  1,  1892.  There  were  upon  the 
previous  reports  three  pages  of  houses  of  ill  fame. 

The  next  report  is  dated  October  1,  1892,  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  SO,  1892,  and  signed  by  Adam  Cross,  captain, 
and  contains  four  houses  of  prostitution,  one  of  them  being- 
Bessie  Butler's,  81  Eldridge  street,  and  another  being  the  house 
of  No.  32  Stanton  street,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
testimony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  proprietor's  name  is  Julius 
Wbittaker;  you  will  remember  the  testimony  heire  was  that 
Whitttaker  and  Levy  kept  that  house.  There  is  one  reputed 
hou&e  of  assignation,  23  Bowery,  amd  then  follow  these  words, 
"  There  are  gambling-houses,  policy  sh ops,  opium  joints,  bunco 
places,  dems  or  places  reputed  to  be  such,  or  suspicdous  persons 
or  places,  except  as  above  mentioned  in  this  precinct,  to  my 
knowledge." 

Tbie  next  report  is  dated  January  3,  1893,  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  31,  1893,  and  signed  by  Gaptain  Cross,  and 
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says,  ^All  reputed  houses  of  prostitution  and  assignation  in  this 
precinct  affe  closed;  tliere  are  no  gamblSng-hiousei^  policj  shops, 
opium  joitats,  bunco  places^  de*ns  or  places  reputed  to  be  such 
in  this  precinct" 

The  next  report  is  daffced  Aptril  1,  1893,  from  tihe  Eleventh 
precinct,  and  signed  by  William  S.  Devery,  captaiin,  Eleventh 
precimct.  "There  are  no  houses  of  prostitution,  assignation, 
bedhmises,  suspi<ciou<s  plaice^  gambling-houises,  lottery  or  policy 
offices,  bunco  piaees,  cir  opium  joints  in  this  precinct." 

The  next  report  is  dated  July  1,  1893,  and  it  says:  "Therti. 
are  no  houses  of  prostitution,  assignation,  bedhotusiesij  suspicious 
plaices,  gainbling-houise^  lottery  or  poilitej  offices,  b&aaao  plaices, 
or  opinim  joints  in  this  preeinict,"  and  is  signed  OaprtSain  William 
S.  Devery,  of  the  Eleventh  precinct 

The  next  report  is  dated  October  1,  1893,  and  is  in  the  same 
language,  and  signed  by  William  S.  Devery,  captain  Eleventh 
precinct. 

The  next  report  is  dated  Jannjary  1, 1894,  and  e&gned  by  Moses 
D.  CortwrigM,  captain  Eleventh  precinct,  and  it  says:  "Tn  com- 
pliance with  rule  64,  I  herewith  submit  the  following  report: 
There  are  no  houses  of  prostitution,  assignation,  hedhousesi.  sus- 
picious places  cr  persoms,  gambMng-ihlaus'es,  lottery  or  policy 
offices,  bunco  places  or  opium  joints  in  thisi  precinct " 

The  next  report  is  signed  Moses  D.  Cortwright,  captain  Eleventh 
precinct,  and  is  in  the  same  language. 

So  that,  from  these  official  reports  of  the  captains  of  the 
Eleventh  precinct,  for  a  period  considerably  over  a  year,  it  is 
stated  that  there  have  been  no  houses  of  ill  fame  whatever  in  this 
precinct  I  will  now  read  rule  64  of  the  police  regulations: 
u  Captains  shall  report  quarterly  to  the  superintendent  the  loca^ 
tion  of  all  houses  of  prostitution,  assignation,  bedhouses  and  sus- 
picious places  in  their  respective  precincts,  and  the  names  of  the 
keepers  and  owners  thereof,  and  also  all  places  used  for  gam- 
bling, lottery  or  policy  purposes."  And  these  reports  which  I 
have  read  are  in  pursuance  of  that  rule.  I  now  read  a  com- 
munication from  the  Society  flor  the  Prevention!  of  Crime  to  the 
police  commissioners,  and  to  the  captain  of  the  Eleventh  pre- 
cinct, together  with  the  report  of  the  captain  amd  of  the  inspector 
and  of  the  superintendent  thereon. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Would  it  not  be  well  to  state  the  sub- 
stance of  that? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes,  state  the  substance,  and  put  them  in 
evidence,  and  we  can  read  them  on  onr  vacation. 

Mr.  Mosev —  They  are  very  important,  and  the  point  is  that  it 
calls  attention  to  specific  places.  This  paper  is  dated  June,  1893, 
L.  222 
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aaad  Signed  by  C.  H.  Parkburst.  It  is  addressed  to  James  J.  Mar- 
tin, president  of  the  Board  of  Police  Oomnussioners.  Another 
one  is  addressed  to  Thomas  F.  Gilroy,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  Another  is  addressed  to  William  S.  Devery,  captain  of 
the  Eleventh  precinct,  and  another  is  addressed  to  Thomas 
Byrnes,  superintendent:  of  the  police  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

To  those  communications  is  attached  a  list  of  house®  of  ill 
fame,  which  these  communications  state  are  open  and  running, 
and  that  evidence  of  their  operation  is  in  possession  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  it  calls  attention  to 
sectiod*  282  of  the  Consolidation  Act,  which  makes  it  the  duty 
of  t£hle  police  to  carefully  observe  and  inspect  all  house©  of  ill 
fame  and  to!  repress  and  restrain  all  unlawful  conduct  therein. 

The  list  of  houses  attached  to  this  communication  contains 
some  50  different  nuanbera,  and  in  this  list  are  mentioned  four  of 
the  houses,  the  keepers  of  whkh  were  afterwards  convicted  by 
the  society  during  the  period  while  Captain  Devery  was  report- 
ing that  there  were  no  hocuses  of  ill-fame  in  his  precinct. 

Attached  to  this  coanmumieation  is  the  reply  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam S.  Devery,  addressed  to  Alexander  S.  Williams,  inspector  of 
the  first  district,  dated!  August  23,  1893,  in  which  he  states  sub- 
stantially that  there  are  no  houses  of  prostitution,  or  that  smdh 
houses  are  closed. 

Also,  the  report  of  Thcttnas  McAvoy  to  Peter  Conlin,  acting 
superintendent,  dated  August  21,  1893,  to  the  same  effect 

Also,  the  report  of  Alexander  S.  Williams,  inspector  of  the 
First  district,  to  Peter  Ckmlin.  In  this  report  he  says:  "I  have, 
however,  taken  means  to  continue  surveillance  over  these  places^ 
and  upon  the  first  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  of  any  viola- 
tion of  law  immediate  arrests  will  be  made  of  the  person  or 
persons  offending,  I  will  also  give  the  matter  my  personal 
a  tteation.    Bespectf ully,  Alexander  S.  Williams." 

Then,  attached  to  this  is  the  report  to  the  board  of  police 
by  Peter  Conlin,  acting  superintendent,  dated  August  23,  1893, 
With  youtr  permission,  I  will  read  that;  it  is  short.    It  is  the  cul 
uiination  of  all  the  other  reports,  and  reads  as  follows: 


Police  Department  of  toe  City  of  New  York,    ) 

Office  of  tbe  Superintendent,  > 

300  Mulberry  Street,  Kew  York,  August  23, 1893.  J 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Police: 

Gentlemen. —  After  my  assumption  of  the  pos&tjion  of  acting 
^superintendent,  I  "received  from  your  honorable  board  the  com- 
munication annexed,  with  directions  to  investigate  the  charges 
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tiKerefii  ccnfeined,  and  to  make  a  report  to1  you  of  the  remit 
of  my  task.  The  alleged  offenses  were  credited  to  the  Eleventh 
precinct  I,  therefore,  a&ked  the  attention  of  Captain  William 
S.  Devery,  commanding  thia/t  precinot>  to  tke  charge's,  and  also 
coanmumieated  with.  Inspectors  Ttamas  P.  McAyoy  amd  Alex- 
ander S.  WilMams,  who  alternately  commanded  the  district  in 
which  the  Eleventh  preciiuet  is  located.  The  orders  to  these 
officers  were  to  give  the  case  every  proper  consideration  and 
to  make  their  search  and  inquiry  thorough.  I  respectfully 
herewith  attach  their  reports.  Beyond  thSa  aeton^  I  pefiso©alIy 
visited  the  several  plaices  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  complaint, 
and  while  I  found  many  of  them  closed  several  are  free  to 
access,  twit  exhibited  no  evidences  of  gambling  or  other  dis- 
orderly oondfucrt 

The  cKXmmanding  officers  of  the  First  Inspection:  district  a&d! 
the  Eleventh  precinct  are  under  renewed  orders  to  vigilantly 
watch  the  enumerated  places  of  alleged  disorderly  oondoct,  to 
the  end  that  the  laws  may  not  be  violated,  and  in  the  event 
of  a  transgression  to  pnomprfily  arrest  the  offenders* 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PETER  OOOTJJT, 
Inspector,  Acting  SuperinteiJident 


Police  Dbpa^peekt  or  the  City  of  New  York,     ) 
300  Mulberry' Street,  New  York,  August  28,  1893.  J 

Peter  Conltn,  Acting  Superintendent : 

Sir. —  Upon  my  reform  to  draty  on  the  morning  of  21sfc  Inst, 
having  been  absent  on  vaoarfGon^  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
commaimcaticn  fvcm  the  Society  for  the  Preveftitfon  of  CMme, 
giving  location  of  plaices  in  the  Eleventh  precinct  (alleged  by 
them  to  be  houses  cf  prostitutSon  and  places  where  gambling 
was  carried  on.  This  communiicatfon  was  in:  the  hands  of 
Inspector  MeAvoy,  who,  during  my  absence,  was  in  charge  of 
First  Inspection  district  and  had  given  the  matter  complained 
of  attention,  of  wMch  he  has  made  report  I  have,  however, 
taken  means  to  continue  sutrveilfLance  over  these  places  and 
upon  the  firslt  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  of  any  violation 
of  law  immediate  arrests  will  be  made  of  the  person  or  persona 
offending.  I  will  aJtso  give  the  matter  my  personal  attention* 
[Respectfully, 

AliEXANDER  S.  W1MJAMSL 

Inspector  Eirat  Distrfe^ 
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Kow,  we  have  seeai  that  special  attention  "has  been  called  to 
50  different  houses,  and  that  all  of  the  officials,  up  to  the  head 
of  the  force,  have  been  brought  into  wmmumcatiuotoi  and  feeir 
reports  appear. 

I  next  offer  in  evidence  a  further  communication  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Grime  to  the  same  officials,  dated 
October,  1893,  in  which  the  society  reiterates  its  charge  that 
these  50  houses  are  open  and  doing  business,  and  reiterates  its 
statement  of  the  law  and  requires  the  polilce  officials  and  the 
mayor  otf  the  city,  addressing  them  m  the  same  way  as  before, 
individually,  to  see  that  iftie  law  is  enforced. 

Attached  to  that  is  the  report  of  William  S.  Devery,  captain 
of  the  Eleventh  precinct,  dated  October  18,  1893,  in  which  he 
states  that  he  has  been  vigilant;  that  he  detailed  Detectives 
Olennon  and  Kieiman  — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  that  Wardman  Glennon? 
Mr.  Moss. —  Yes.  Thait  he  detailed  Detectives  G-lennon  and 
Kiernan,  and  that  he  has  himself  visited  the  places  alm€st  daily 
and  nightly  at  irregular  intervals  and  found  them  closed,  with 
but  few  exceptions),  and  those  that  were  found  open  were  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  and  searching  examination,  but  no  evidence 
could  be  obtained  that  the  law  was  being  violated,  and  no 
women  were  found  on  the  respective  premises. 

Your  honors  will  remember  the  testimony  of  Bessie  Butler, 
that  no  police  officer  called  at  her  house  at  ail,  and  her  house 
figured  upon  every  report  upon  which  any  houses  of  Ml  fame 
were  reported,  even  when  there  were  only  four  reported.  Her 
testimony  is  clear  and  distinct  that  neither  Captain  Devery 
02  Glemfron  or  any  other  police  officer  called  there.  Then  fol- 
lows the  report  od?  Alexander  S.  Williams,  dated  October  19  th, 
m  which  he  states  that  he  has  given  all  attention  to  the  com- 
plaint and  communications  of  the  captain,  and  says  there  is 
no  gambling  in  the  Eleventh  precinct,  "and  any  person  who 
says  that  gambling  is  carried  on  in  that  precinct  tells  a  delib- 
erate and  malMous  falsehood. 

The  alleged  disorderly  houses  in  the  precinct  were  vi.r.ited  by 
officers  in  citizens'  clothes,  under  my  direction,  previous  to 
October  4th,  and  since  October  4th,  up  to  date,  and  no  violation 
of  law  found.  On  receipt  of  this  communication  I  detailed 
officers  from  others  than  the  Eleventh,  precinct  to  visit,  at 
irregular  hours,  these  houses^and  in  no  case  conld  they  gain 
admittance,  or  procure  evidence  tlnat  would  tend  ttf  show  that 
the  law  wrv«  in  n.ny  way  vioW'^d. 

I  have  n1^  -Trenrently  vH'M  the  streets  imd  passed  the 
numbers  mentioned  in  the  communication,  amd  br.ve  failed  to 
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find  any  of  tbe  "open  profligacy "  or  "fool  contagion,*  from 
which  tlie  writers  of  this  coimniiini^tion  would  make  it  appear 
that  "youthful  escape"  was  a  "moral  im.poissibilxty"--tliesd 
expressions  are  in  quotation  marks*  as  will  be  observed,  and 
are  taken  from  the  article  from  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Grime — and  any  person  who  would  make  such  a  statement 
in  the  face  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  precinct  has  no 
regard  for  the  truth    or  his  moral  obligations." 

'•'Hereunto  annexed  you  will  find  a  report  from  Captain, Wil- 
liam S.  Devery,  w&ich  shows  tliat  during  tlie  past  six  months 
he  has  arrested  5,346  persons  for  vitolationis  of  law,  of  whie& 
682  were  women  for  solicUtfeig  in  the  streets  for  immoral  gnu- 
poses,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Captain  Devery  bad  raided 
and  closed  26  disorderly  houses  during  the  same  time" — your 
honors  will  remember  the  quarterly  reports  of  Captain  Devery 
stated  there  was  no  houses  i!n  bis  preeilnet. 

"In  conclusion,  it  is  admitted  by  the  signers  of  the  coaa- 
municatkw)  that  it  is  a  personal  attack  on  Gaptaain  Devery* 
and  not  againsb  disorderly  hoiuses;  and  the  false  aieeusatioaia 
therein  contained  would  mever  bave  been  made  bad  not  Captaw 
Devery  caused  the  araest  an'd  oonviiction  of  tbe  superintendfeB* 
of  tbe  Society  for  tbe  Suppiressfcm  of  Vice,  for  blackmail.* 

Your  bonors  will  nemember  tbe  arrrest  of  Charles  W.  Gardner 
and  bis  conviction,  and  the  reversal  of  it. 

Then  follows  tbe  report  of  Thomas  Byrnes  to  tbte  Board  of 
Police,  dlated  October  20,  1893,  transmitting  these  reports  of  bis 
suhwdinates,  and  saying  that  be  himself  bad  detailed  mien  from 
headquarters  to  visit  the®e  bouses,  without  any  connection  with! 
the  men  of  the  Eleventh  precimct,  and  that  from  their  reports  no 
evidence  could  be  obtained  of  ilmiproper  condmct 

Your  bonors  will  remember  the  testimony  of  tbe  wifoeiss^  Hoff- 
man, in  reference  to  tbe  detectives  calling  at  his  bouse,  anal 
taking  some  of  bis  girls  and  tbreatening  to  arrest  bim,  but  did 
not  do  so.  Tbe  repoirt  of  Mr.  Beep  and  the  other  detectives  can 
be  obtained.  I  bave  seen  them,  and  they  state  that  they  have 
visited  these  bouses  every  night  and  found  no  violation  of  law 
therein. 

I  have,  also,  a  batch  of  reports  signed  by  Alexander '  S.  "Wil- 
liams, inspector,  and  Captain  Devery,  being  maide  at  internals  of 
three  days  to  a  week;  reports  from:  tbem  directly  to  tbe  superin- 
tendent of  police,  in  which  in  a  stereotyped  form,  they  show 
that  they  bave  investigated  the  bouses  in  the  Eleventh  pmecintet, 
from  day  to  day,  and  could  not  find  any  evidence  of  vioftataoiMs  of 
law. 

I  now  offer  the  record  of  tbe  conviction  of  ^ve  keepesps  of 
bouses  of  ill  fame  in  tbe  Eleventh  precinct  obtained,  upon  the 
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rdf  the  officers  of  t&e  Sotoiet|y  far  ttiie  PrerenQaa  erf  Crime,  on 
18th  of  November,  1893.  The  last  one  is  the  <xmvftrfck>n  of 
Caitteirme  Schnhert^  who  lias  been  a  witness  before  your  honors, 
who  was  found  guilty  of  keeping  and  maintaining  a  bouse  of 
prostitution  arf:  premises  144  Chrystie  street,  committed  in  saM 
city,  17th  of  October,  1893, 

GhJaataan  Lexow. — Powr  days  after  this  report? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yea 

The  following  is  at  eopy  at  the  papier,  which.  I  desire  <b  offer: 

"AX  at  court  of  Special  Stessiona  of  the  Peace,  holden  in  and 
fer  tUs  e&tjp  and  coopt^  etf  Hew  York  a*  said  city  on  Monday,  the 
l&th  day  of  Bwmto,  in  tlie  year  of  oar  Bord  one  thousand 
eigbfc  hsradted  and  imiety-three: 

"Present — Ube  Haas.  Daniel  F.  McMJaihon,  Solon  B.  Smith, 
sad  PaMek  Biwer,  poHtoe  justtioeH  of  the  dty  of  New  York, 
of  the  said  court: 

people  of  t&e  State  of  Sew  York  v.  Catharine  Schubert, 
on  cratvie&aa  by  the  oatfc  of  a  credible  witness,  of  the  misde- 
meanor ot  keeping  and  n^tintaining  a  bouse  of  prostitution  at 
ypess&Bm  144  Chrystie  street,  committed  in  aaM  city,  17th 
October,  1893,  after  having  duly  elected  tb  be  tried  by  said  court, 
and  aftec  having  been  duly  arraigned  and  duly  charged  upon 
the  said  miacteirteianar,  and  haying  duly  answered  the  same, 

*  "Whereupon  it  is  ordered  and  adjudged  by  the  court  that  the 
said  (^uthariae  Schnbert,  for  the  misdemeanor  aforesaid,  whereof 
she  was  coavicted,  pay  a  fine  of  f 250.  And  it  is  further  ordered 
tfeat  she  stand  committed  to  the  custody  of  ibB  keeper  ef  the 
city  prison  of  the  city  of  New  York  until  the  sand  fine  be  paid, 
host  not  exceeding  250  day&    Paid. 

aA  true  extranet  from  the  minutes, 

« JAMES  P.  KEATING,  Clerk." 

The  serf  one  that  I  offer  is  the  conviction  of  Grace  Welsh,  of 
81  Eldridge  street,  which,  is  in  the  same  form  as  the  one  above, 
for  keeping  and  maintaining  a  house  of  prostitution  at  premises 
81  Eldridge  street,  and  were  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  $50,  which 
she  paid. 

I  may  say,  to  your  honors  faom  personal  knowledge,  that  rhie 
testimony  showed  acts  of  prostitution  at  this  house  fnom  July 
down  to  October  17,  1893,  inclusive. 

The  next  is  the  conviction  of  Theresa  Werner  in  the  same 
form  as  above,  for  keeping  and  maintaining  a  bouse  of  prostitu- 
tion at  premises  No.  109  Forsythe  street,  committed  in  said 
city  October  17, 1893,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  $250,  which 
was  paict 
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Tlie  next  fe  the  convicticfn  of  Eliza$>ethi  Harfcel,  in  the  same 
form  as  above,  for  keeping  and  maintaining  a  house  of  pnoetituh 
tion  at  premises  l&o.  70  Eklridge  street,  committed  in  the  said: 
city  Oetribeff  17, 1893,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $250,  wliSch 
\va&  paid. 

The  neastl  is  the  conviction  of  Mathilda  Rerger,  in  the  same 
f  omn  a$  aboro,  for  keeping  and  maintaining  a  housei  of  prostitu- 
tion at  pcreniisies  43  Forsythe  street,  committed  in  said'  city 
October  18,  1893,  amdj  fined  $ 250,  which  was  paid. 

Your  hkxaors  will  remember  the  testimony  of  the  witness,  Hoff- 
man, to  a  riot  that  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Essex 
Market  Police  Goiurt,  when  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  made  complaint  against  houses;  he  said 
that  the  persons  w-ho  assaulted  the  agents  were  employed  by  the 
keepers  of  the  houses  of  ill  fame,  and  that  the  row  was  cootibawied 
over  half  a  mile. 

Mr.  Random. —  Is  this  testimony  that  he  is  giving? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  am  repeating  the  testimony.  Th®£  was  testified 
to  in  reference  to  the  riot,  and  these  are  the  houses,  the  convic- 
tion of  the  keepers  of  which  I  have  just  read,  aibout  which!  that 
riot  wpund  its  coocse.  I  have  ahso  here  the  presentment  of  the 
grand  juagr,  which  I  offer  in  evidence,  dated  Mair^ch  31,  1892.  I 
have  a  printed  copy  of  it,  which  I  know  to  be  correct,  audit  may 
save  sending  to  the  district  attorney's  ofBce,  if  J\fr.  Ransom  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  RaosoKL — Certainly;  your  word  is  good  with  iue,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  good  with  the  committee,  as  you  have  been 
testifying. 

Mr.  Moss. — I  ofier  in  evidence  the  presentment  of  the  grand 
jury  of  this  county,  dated  March  &1,  lSJfe,  signed  Henry  M. 
Tabor>  foreman. 

Chairman  Lexow. — "Wtet  is  the  object  of  introducing  that? 

Mr.  Moss.—  1S>  show  the  reason,  why  the  captains'  reports 
change.  The  Teports  having  been  for  years  in  such  f oirm  that 
they  showed  the  location  of  hundreds  of  houses  of  fil  fame  in  tins 
city,  and  then  suddenly  changed,  at  the  31st  of  March,  do  tbtett 
the  reports  were  that  there  were  no  housses  of  ill  fame.  Wbesa 
we  produce,  as  we  may  later  on,  the  reports  of  all  the  police 
captains,  of  about  feat  date,  youa?  honors  will  find  that  up  to  the 
21st  of  Mar^h  thene  were  on  record  at  police  headquarters  hun- 
dreds of  houses  of  ill  fame,  and  suddenly,  from  the  31st  of 
March  <m,  there  were  no  houses,  and  the  reports  from  head- 
quarters will  show  there  were  mo  houses,  and  have  not  been  any 
houses  of  prostitution  sfince  about  the  31st  of  March,  1892. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  thought  you  said  the  change  was  in 
October. 
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Sir.  Moss. — No;  the  last  reports  s&ow  that  the  houses  of  111 
fame,  in  any  considerable  number,  are  the  reports  made  at  thie 
end  of  March,  1892,  or  the  1st  of  April,  1892,  and  this  present- 
ment was  found  upion  that  very  day,  so  that  the  reports  f olkxw- 
ing,  wihich  will  be  dated  in  July,  for  the  quarter  preceding  the 
presentment,  will  show  the  mew  condition,  that  the  city  has 
apparently  been  purged  of  all  houses  of  ill  fame. 

Mr.  Sutherland, —  Captain  Orcss,  in  April,  reported  two 
pages,  and  in  July  12  houses,  and  in  October  four  houses,  and  in 
Januiary  none.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  gradual  running 
down, 

!Exe  preseirtoent  of  the  grand  jury  is  as  follows: 

fTHE  PBflSSEOTaiENT  OF  THE  GRAND  JUEflT. 

To  thie  Honorable  the  Qoturt  of  General  Sessions  and  tixe  Honor- 
able the  Beooaxler,  Eredieaicik  Smyth: 

Owing  to  the  public  and  general  changes  having  been  made 
against  tie  efficiency  of  the  police  depatrtmenit  in  suppressing 
vice  and  arresting  law-breakers,  this  grand  jury  bias  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  investigating  these  accusations. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  that  the  police  department  is  splendidly 
organized,  and  is  not  excelled  in  its  ability  to  cope  with  crime. 
The  comparative  safety  of  travel  and  freedom  from  disorder 
on  the  streets  are  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  force. 

The  usual  excuse  is  the  difficulty  of  entrance  into  such  places 
(althlomgh  easily  accessible  to  the  public)  and  the  procuring 
legal  evidence.  An  investigation  of  the  facts  show  that  few 
raids  upon  gambling  and  disorderly  houses  ajre  made  by  the 
police  of  their  own  volition,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  by  the  captain 
personally;  and  in  nearly  all  cases  action  is  taken  by  private 
caitizems  or  agents  of  societies  upon  which  warrants  are  issued 
and  raids  made. 

The  police  rules  provide  for  regular  reports  by  captains 
of  police  to  headquarters  of  all  gambling  atad  disorderly  houses 
in  their  precincts.  Sneh  reports  are  regularly  made,  and  there 
is  in  police  headquarters  a  long  list  of  hKmses  of  thiait  character, 
giving  theor  exact  location  and  the  kind  of  business  conducted  in 
each  of  them. 

POWER  TO  MAKE  AUKESTS. 

Section  282  of  the  Ocaisioilidjatioai  Act  requires  "fifee  police  to 
carefully  observe  and  inspect  all  such  premises  anl  to  state 
the  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  thiat  the  law  is  violated 
upon  them,  whereupon  the  superintendent  may  issue  his  own 
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wantainl  withbtoE  amy  necessity  of  applying  to  a  polme  justice^ 
upon  which  wariiant  h*s  officers  may  break  into  the  suspected 
premises  ami  arrest  any  persons  found  violating  the  law  and 
capture  any  apparatus  used  in  such  unlawful  business. 

A  large  amount  of  testimony  Unas  been  presented  stowing 
thje  existence  and  violation  of  law  in  large  numbers  of  these 
placets.  The  grand  jury  has  indicted  the  proprietors  of  some 
of  these  places  and  they  have  been  aatfestied  under  sraah  indict- 
nienifcs  and  have  pleaded.  In  these  very  cases  tetter  testimony 
has  been  presented,  showing  that  there  was  no  abatement  in 
these  premises  of  the  same  disorderly  practices^  and  that  there 
was  no  appearance  of  police  interference. 

WHAT  CITIZENS  DO. 

With,  the  facts  before  us  that  these  places  So  exist  iin  large 
numbers,  that  they  are  well  known  to  the  police,  that  their 
location  and  special  lines  of  busanests  are  recorded  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  that  veiy  particular  and  express  duties  are  imposed 
by  law  upon  the  police  to  inspect  and  represis  these  places 
(section  282),  and  that  extraordinary  powers  of  breaking  into 
houses  without  previous  application  for  judicial  warrants  are 
allowed  to  the  police  in  order  that  they  may  perform  such 
duties  (section  285),  and  with  the  fact  that  has  plainly  appeared 
to  us  that  the  police  seldom  use  those  powers  or  even  apply 
to  magistrates  fop  warrants  to  carry  out  their  legal  duties, 
there  are  presented  to  us  the  best  reason®  fcir:  condemning  the 
inaction  of  the  police  department  in  these  matters.  They  are 
either  incompetent  to  do  what  is  frequently  done  by  private 
individuals  with,  imperfect  facilities  for  such  wioffk,  or  else 
there  exist  reasons  and  motives  for  -such  inaction  which  are 
illegal  and  corrupt  The  general  efficiency  of  the  department 
is  so  great  that  it  is  our  belief  that  the  latter  suggestion  is 
the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  inactivity. 

In  reference  to  excise  violations,  the  proofs  which  have  been 
produced  and  our  own  observation  clearly  show  that  the  exist- 
ence of  open  saloons  and  the  sale  of  liquor  in  them  at  unlawful 
hours  is  the  general  rule,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  is  very 
little  attempt  by  the  police  to  interfere  with  these  practices. 

"  The  present  situation  certainly  warrants  the  condemnation  of 
tht**polioe  department  in  the  matter  above  mentioned.  The  force 
is  paid  liberally  for  the  work  of  enforcing  the  law.  They  did 
enforce  the  law  in  many  respects  in  a  superior  manner,  but  if 
they  be  permitted  to  dkcrimmate  in  favor  of  certain  forms  of 
crime  for  reasons  well  known  to  themselves  there  is  no  telling 
where  the  same  course  will  lead  them  to  or  leave  the  interests  of 
L.  223 
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our  city.    CSrmmsfetnces  and  testimony  offered  liave  tended  in 
sarnie  oases  far  tax  administration* 

"MUST   BE   SO. 

*  Indeed,  the  publicity  with,  which,  the  law  is  viiolafced  and  the 
immunity  f roan  armest  enjoyed  by  the  lawbreaker  is  inconsistent 
with,  amy  other  theory.  It  is  obvious  that  when  a  confession  by 
a  lawbreaker  of  payment  for  protection  would  subject  him  to 
penalties  not  only  for  his  acknowledged  orkne  but  also  for 
bribe-giving,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  collect  trustworthy  evi- 
dence in  direct  proof  of  such  charges.  It  has  been  thought  best 
a*  the  present  tkne  to  go  no  f  urtiher  than  to  miake  this  gemeral 
presentment,  so  that  the  courts  and  the  residents  of  our  city  may 
be  properly  informed  and  warned  against  the  dangerous  evil  that 
is  in  the  midst  of  us. 

"The  foregoing  was  unanimously  adopted. 

"  HENRY  M.  TABEOE^  Foreman  » 

u  Grand  jury-room^  March  31,  1892." 

William  Hamilton,  a  witness,  called  on  behalf  of  the  Sbattefc 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mir.  Moss: 

Q.  Your  full  name  is  what?    A.  Williiaim  Hamilton. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  Fifty-eight  Richmond  street, 
Brooklyn. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?  A.  Minister  of  the  gospel — 
clergyman. 

Q.  Until  April  of  this  yeair,  you  were  the  pastor  of  the  Allen 
Street  Memorial  Church,  in  the  city  of  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  church  is  situated  in  the  Eleventh  precinct,  is  it 
not?    A  I  am  told  so. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  the  pastor  of  that  church?  A.  Ihnee 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  that  precinct?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  house  address?  A-  I  lived  for  a  part  of  the 
time  in  the  church;  we  have  an  apartment  there  and  part  of  the 
time  I  lived  at  209  Madison  street;  my  study  was  at  the  church 
and  my  work  was  all  at  the  church. 

Q.  In  your  calling  as  paistor  did  you  make  visits  about  the 
neighborhood?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  those  three  years,  while  you  were 
pastor  of  the  Allen  Street  Memorial  Church,  there  were  any 
houses  of  ill  fame  open  and  doing  business  in  the  Eleventh  pre- 
cinct?   A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  many  of  them* 
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Q.  Can  you  state  the  taction  of  aaiy  <rf  those  Mouses?  & 
There  were  quite  a  number  in  I&viagtan  street,  just  above  my 
church  and  some  oca  Eldiridge  street  and  some  reported  on  Ludlow 
street 

Q.  How  were  those  houses  conducted,  so  fair  as  you  could 
obsierve  them  from  the  outside?  A.  Weil,  some  of  them,  the 
windows  were  open  in  the  season  of  tlhe  year  when  it  would  be 
proper  f  op  them  to  be  open,  and  the  women  were  at  the  windows, 
and  sometimes  they  would  call  me  in  as  I  went  by* 

Q.  You,  yourself,  were  solicited?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  members  of  your  church  were  also  solicited?  A.  My 
assistants*;  I  had  three  assistants  and  they  were  solicited  at 
diiferent  times;  it  was  so  reported  to  me. 

Q.  Was  that  quite  the  general  condition  during  the  flhree  years 
that  you  were  there?    A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Have  you  listened  to  the  reports  which  I  have  read,  signed 
by  Captain  Devery,  that  there  were  no  houses  of  ill  fame  in  his 
precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  some  of  them  read  here. 

Notwithstanding  those  reports,  do  you  say  that  those  houses 
continued  to  be  open,  and  that  solicitations  took  place  from 
the  windows?    A.  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  at  all. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  streets,  the  people  in  the 
streets;  so  far  as  prostitution  was  concerned?  A.  They  would 
sometimes  stop  you  on  the  street 

Q.  Were  there  many  prostitutes  on  the  street?  A.  I  have 
counted  seven  m  one  biock;  at  least,  I  should  judge  they  were 
prostitutes;  they  gave  every  appearance  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  companions  of  those  women 
loitered  about  the  corners  of  the  streets?  A.  At  times  I  have 
been  them. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  them  prosecuting  their  calling,  if  we 
may  call  it  such,  upon  the  street,  with  police  offioers  near  by? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  During  tlris  periled,  which  I  have  read  from  Captain 
Devery  5s  reports,  covering  inciidientally  all  of  his  official  con- 
nection with  that  precinct,  in  which  he  said  there  were  no 
houses  of  ill  fame,  did  you  and  he  have  any  conversation  about 
houses  of  ill  fame  hi  his  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  first?    A.  About  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Where  was  that  conversation  held?  A.  The  first  talk  I 
bad  with  the  captain  was  on  the  steps  of  the  precinct  station- 
house. 

Q.  What  was  the  subject  of  that  conversation?  A.  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  number  of  the  houses  of  prostitution  on  my 
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street  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  church,  and  asked  him  to 
use  his  influence  to  stop  it. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A,  At  first,  he  seemed  to  treat  it  a 
little  indifferently,  and  he  siaad  to  me,  I  remember  his  words,  he 
said,  "Men  thait  are  looking  for  that  sort  of  thing  can  find 
plenty  of  it;"  I  saM,  "Captain,  I  did  not  come  to  be  insulted, 
I  came  to  tell  you  the  facts  and  to  require  you  to  perform  your 
duty." 

Q.  You  had  told  him  you  were  a  minister?  A*  He  knew  me 
very  well. 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  want  to  be  insulted?  A.  I  told  him 
that,  and  he  said  a  man  who  is  looking  for  it  could  find  plenty 
of  it 

Q.  What  did  he  say  he  would  do?  A.  Then  he  looked  at  me 
and  he  talked  the  matter  over  a  little  moi«  calmly,  and  he  said; 
first,  I  called  his  attention  to  three  or  four  houses,  and  he  said, 
"  If  I  get  them  out  of  the  private  houses,  they  will  go  into  the 
tenements,  which  would  be  worse;"  he  said,  "Supposing  they 
go  into  that  large  tenement-house  on  the  corner,  which  has  a 
number  of  families  in  it,  would  it  not  be  worse?" 

Q.  He  said  then  that  the  private  houses  were  houses  of  prosti- 
tution? A.  That  is  the  language  he  used,  you  can  take  it  as 
you  see  fit;  he  said,  "  If  I  drive  them  out  of  the  private  houses 
they  will  go  into  the  tenement-houses  and  on  floors  there,  which 
will  be  much  worse. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  conversation?  A.  Two  or  three  weeks 
cf  [  er  that 

Q.  Where  was  that?  A.  In  the  station-house,  just  inside  the 
door. 

Q.  State  what  that  conversation  was?  A  Something  along 
that  lime;  I  wrent  over  the  same  ground;  I  called  his  attention 
to  the  saloonts  and  asked  him  fio  close  them,  and  I  called  his 
attention  to  the  houses  and  he  promised  to  do  something;  I 
think  I  met  the  captain  three  times  and  we  went  over  the  same 
ground  every  time,  with  the  exception  that  I  bore  down  pretty 
heavily  on  the  saloons;  that  they  were  all  open,  and  I  saw 
officers  in  uniform  going  in,  and  I  called  the  attention  of  one 
officer  to  it  and  he  said  he  dare  not  close  it. 

Q.  What  wasi  his  name?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  he  on  the  beat?  A.  I  presume  so;  I  saw  him  standing 
on  the  corner. 

Q.  Give  u®  his  words?  A.  He  said  to  me,  "I  dare  not  dos»e 
it?'  I  said,  "You  see  the  saloons  a.re  open,  officer;"  he  said,  "I 
know  that  all  the  saloon®  are  open .;"  and  I  said,  "  Why  do  you 
not  close  them;"  and  he  said,  "1  dare  not;"  and!  then  he  passed 
on. 
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Q.  Bo  you  recollect  anything  said  in  the  tliira  conversation 
which  was  different  from  the  other  two?  A.  They  wrere  about 
the  same. 

Q.  And  ovejr  what  period  of  time  did  those  three  conversa- 
tions occur?    A.  Probably  live  or  six  weeks;  along  there. 

Q.  That  was  about  a  year  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  immediate  change  in  the  condition  of  affaire 
for  the  better?    A.  I  did  not  notice  any. 

Q.  The  houses  siill  continued  to  do  business  as  before?  A. 
Yes;  except  one  place;  the  captain  closed  one  place  for  me;  it 
was  a  pool  room;  it  was  within  50  feet  of  my  church,  doing  busi- 
ness on  Sunday,  and  I  called  his  attention  to  it  two  or  three 
times,  and  finally  he  closed  it;  it  was  on  the  corner  of  Orchard 
and  Eivington  streets. 

Q.  Then,  he  could  close  something?    A.  He  closed  that 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  That  was  along  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Q.  When  all  the  rest  of  the  pool  rooms  were  closed  in  the 
city  —  do  you  remember  the  time  when  they  were  closed?  A. 
No;  that  was  before  that,  and  I  had  received  letters  frosn  people 
living  in  that  neighborhood,  calling  my  attention  to  houses  aud 
to  pool  rooms,  and  asked  me  to  use  my  influence  with  the  captain 
to  have  them  closed. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Then  you  had  complaints  from  other  people  about  there? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  not  the  letters  now,  bait  I  have  had  them. 

Q.  How  many  o£  such  complaints?  A.  I  think  three  written 
complaints  and  others  called  on  me  and  asked  me  to  get  the 
houses  closed.  - 

Q.  Did  this  condition  which  you  have  described,  the  existence 
of  open  vice,  interfere  with  the  work  of  your  church? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  immaterial.  We  understand  the 
motive  of  a  clergyman  is  a  good  motive.  It  would  only  Le 
proper  on  the  question  of  motive. 

Oross^examin^ation  by  Mr.  Ransom! 

Q.  What  denomination  did  you  belong  to?  A.  I  belong  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Q.  Of  what  church  are  you  now  the  pastor?  A.  St  Andrews' 
Church,  Brooklyn. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  pastor  of  the  church  in  New  York?  A. 
Three  years, 
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Q.  Were  you  a  witness  on  the  trial  of  Captain  Devery,  when 
be  was  indicted  for  neglect  of  duty  in  allowing  these  houses 
which  you  have  described  to  be  kept  open?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Captain  Devery  acquitted?  A.  I  can  not  say  as  to 
that;  I  think  he  was. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  object  to  that,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  asking 
if  Captain  Devery  was  tried  for  neglect  of  duty  as  to  these 
houses.    The  trial  was  only  as  to  No.  81  Eldridge  street, 

Q.  Very  well,  then,  No.  81  EL&nidge  street;  that  is  one  of  the 
houses  that  you  have  spoken  of?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  mention 
that  house. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  house?    A.  Nov  s^- 

Q.  Is  Eldridge  street  near  to  your  churck?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  No.  81  near  to  the  church?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is  further 
down  the  street. 

Q.  You  testified  in  a  positive  way  that  there  were  several 
houses  of  prostitution  in  this  precinct?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  and  I  hope  you  will  bear  me 
out  now  in  what  I  say  of  intimating  anything  di»re»puta;ble  to 
you  as  a  man,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  ask  how  you  know  that 
those  houses  whJere  houses  of  prostitution?  A.  Well,  I  can 
answer  you  that,  I  think;  it  was  my  business,  as  paslor  of  the 
Allen  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  go  ftom  house  to 
house  with  tracts  and  papers  and  Bibles,  and  in  going  into 
some  of  these  houses,  I  immediately  discerned  the  character 
of  the  houses  and  found  that  they  were  houses  of  prostitution  — 

Q.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  any  close  dstail. 

Mr.  Mobs. —  Let  the  witness  finish  his  answer. 

Q.  I  thought  you  had  finisihed  your  answer?  A.  Not  quite; 
that  is  one  reason,  and  then  I  caw  the  women  at  the  windows, 
and  they  would  motion  with  their  fingers  and  sometimes  they 
would  call  to  me  to  come  in,  amd  it  was  an  open  story  that 
such  and  such  houses  were  houses  of  ill  fame;  and  my  visitors 
would. come  in  and  tell  me  that  they  had  been  solicited  also. 

Q.  I  suppose,  really,  the  feict  is,  that  your  testimony  depends 
very  largely,  does  it  not,  upon  the  common  report  in  the  neigh!  o  - 
hoed  and  what  people  told  you,  rarther  than  upon  your  own 
personal  observation?  A.  My  observation  would  lead  me  to 
believe,  after  such  an  experience,  that  they  were  houses  that 
were  not  right. 

Q.  I  agree  with  you  on  that;  but  what  I  understand  is,  whether 
your  testimony  this  morning,  which  has  been  given,  as  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  —  of  course,  that  is  not  so?  A.  I  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  women;  I  am  clear  on  that. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  I  ask  yen  that,  but  as  you  have  volunteered 
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i%  I  will  let  it  staid  <m  the  record;  I  Bad  assumed  that  you 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  women?  A,  You  were  pushing  me 
rather  hard  along  that  line. 

Oxaipman  Lexow. —  I  think  Judge  Hansom  was  very  courteous 
in  his  question. 

Mr.  Ransom- — I  intended  to  be  so* 

Q.  What  I  want  to  ask,  I  wMl  try  to  assk  again,  whether 
your  testimony  given  this  morning,  as  of  personal  knowledge,  ia 
not  really  founded  upon  common  report  and  hearsay  and  coni- 
pHaints  made  tK>  you  as  a  minister?  A.  Well,  largely  so;  it  must 
necessarily  be  so. 

Q.  I  ih&ugbtt  it  would  necessarily  be  so. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  tsalk  with  Captain  Deveoy  would  not 
be  hearsay? 

Mr.  Bansom. —  That  is  hearsay;  but  I  did  not  intend  to  exclude 
or  include  what  the  captain  said,  but  I  wanted  to  see  whether 
he  was  spealaing  from  personal  knowledge  cr  from  heaisay. 

Q.  You  testified  that  you  tod  a  conversation  witih  an  officer 
at  one  time,  when  he  told  yon  that  he  dare  not  dose  the  saloon? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  ttat  was  on  Sunday?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  left 
my  church  about  6  o'clock,  and  I  went  around  and  counted 
from  17  to  19  saloons  open, 'between  my  church]  and  my  residence, 
and  I  went  into  quite  a  number  of  saloons  and  saw  them 
drinking  and  saw  crowds  in  there,  and  on  my  way  back,  before 
I  went  into  my  pulpit,  I  met  the  officer  standing  on  the  corner 
of  Ludlow  and  Edvingfton  streets,  and  I  said,  "Officer,  these 
sialoons  are  open,"  and  he  sadd,  "  I  know  it,"  and  I  said,  "  "Why 
do  you  not  dose  them,"  and  he  said,  "  I  dare  not" 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  officer?    A.  No;  I  can  n€tt  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  find  hikn  if  I  can,  did  you  know  his  name? 
A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  on  that  beat;  I  saw  him 
standing  on  the  cornea*. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  you  had  ever  seen  hsea  before?    A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since?    A.  I  am  not  dear  on  that 

Q.  Were  they  open  by  the  private  or  the  public  entrance? 
A.  The  side  doors;  the  doors  were  open  so  that  you  could  see 
in  from  the  street.  \ 

Q.  That  is  what  is  called  the  side-door  entrance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  fix  the  date  of  this  conversation  with  him?  A.  I 
can  not  do  it. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  year?  A.  Last  year,  the  latter  part  of  last 
year,  or  some  time  along  between  the. summer  and  September. 

Q.  It  was  then  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1893?     A.  Ye»,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  saloon  keepers  in  the  neighborhood  tene- 
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meats  attencLant  upon  your  church?  A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know 
of;  they  may  have  oome  in. 

Q.  I  mean  to  your  knowledge?    A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  am  informed,  and  I  will  ask  you,  that  oo  the  trial  of  Gapr 
tain  Deveiry,  your  testimony  was  in  substance  that  some  of  those 
saloon-keepers  were  attendants  upon  the  services  in  your  church? 
A.  I  never  said  so. 

Q.  Nothing  like  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  testify,  or  is  it  true  —  I  suppose  if  you 
so  testified  it  is  true  —  that  some  of  the  saloon-keepers  com- 
tribxited  ta  the  money  collections  of  your  ehlireh?  A.  No,  sir; 
not  one  of  them  as  saloon-keepers. 

Q.  Not  one  as  saloon-keepers?    A.  No. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that?  A  Let  me  explain  the  position  and 
the  condition  of  things;  adjoining  my  church  is  a  saloon,  within 
four  fret  of  it;  there  is  an  alleyway  between  us,  and  the  wife 
of  that  saloon-keeper  attended  church  occasionally,  and  when 
she  came  in,  she  contributed  in  the  basket,  but  she  never  was 
a  regular  conitribntor  and  was  never  asked  to  contribute,  and 
heir  husband  never  did  contribute,  nor  did  he  ever  attend  church 
to  my  knowledge;  she  was  an  occasional  heatrer  in  my  church. 

Q,  You  testified  that  yon  have  been  solicited  yourself  by 
women  from  those  houses?  A.  Yes,*  sir;  going  up  and  down 
the  street 

Q.  Was  that  a  common  thing,  or  can  you  specify  some  one  or. 
two  occasions?  A.  I  could  not  call  it  a  common  thing;  maybe 
it  occurred  three  or  four  or  five  times,  but  my  visitors  so  reported. 

Q.  T  do  not  think  we  ought  to  take  that;  I  would  rather  have 
your  personal  knowledge?    A.  I  will  say  four  or  five  times. 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  that?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  were  there  three  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  three  years  yon  were  solicited  three  or  four 
times,  perhaps?  A.  Yes,  sir;  after  they  got  to  know  me,  they 
did  not  do  miuch  of  that  business  with  me. 

Q.  Of  course,  they  knew  it  was  not  worth  while,  then?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  conversation  you  had  with  Gap- 
tain  Devery,  the  first  one?    A.  I  think  in  July. 

Q.  Of  last  year?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  near  to  the  first  one  was  the  second  conversation? 
A  Within  two  oft*  three  weeks;  I  waited  to  see  what  effect  my 
conversation  would  have  with  the  captain. 

Q.  I  understand  from  you  that  the  seoond  conversation  was 
substantially  like  the  first?  A.  Along  the  same  line;  all  three 
of  the  conversations  were  something  of  the  same  kind;  I  went 
there  for  that  purpose. 
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Q.  I  have  not  th!e  advantage  of  the  evidence  in  the  Demy 
trial;  I  would  likes  to  aisk  you  a  question;  I  refer  briefly  to  the 
subject  of  that  trial;  you  testified  there  as  a  witness?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Morse  has  testified,  or  volunteered,  the  remark  to  "Hie 
committee,  that  the  indictment  covered  a  place  called  No.  81 
EkMdge  street;  you  heard  him  so  state?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understood  that  lie  trial  of  Captain  Devery  was  in 
reference  to  that  house?  A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  No.  81 
Eldridge  street;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  my  question;  or  I  see  you  are  sensi- 
tive; I  do  not  mean  to  encroach  at  all  upon  your  respectability, 
for  I  have  entire  confidence  that  you  are  a  respectable  man,  and 
I  would  not  be  one  to  insult  you  or  any  one,  if  I  knew  it;  I  want 
to  know  if  you  recollect  that  No.  81  Eldridge  street  was  tfhte 
house  covered  by  the  indictment  of  Captain  Devery;  you  haw 
already  stated  that  No.  81  Eldridge  street  is  not  far  away  from 
where  you  live?    A.  It  was  six  or  seven  blocks  from  the  church! 

Q.  I  am  curious  to  know  upon  what  point  you  testified,  if  you 
know  nothing  about  81  Eldridge  street?  A  On  the  subject  erf 
the  convjeraatian  with  Captain  Devery  and  to  the  general  stand- 
ing of  the  community  amd  the  general  knowledge  that;  I  hfcd  oi 
the  condition  of  things. 

Q.  DM  the  court  let  you  testify  as  to  the  general  report?  A. 
I  can  not  rememjber  aibout  that 

Q.  This  court  will;  who  was  present  when  you  had  the  first 
conversation  with  Captain  Devery?  A.  Captain  Deveay  amd 
myseif. 

Q.  Nobody  else?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  ait  the  station-house?  A".  On  the  steps  at  the  station- 
housa 

Q.  Do  you  remjemiber  what  time  of  day  it  wais?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
about  4  o'clock  in  the  aiftemoon;  between  4  and  half -past  4 

Q.  This  was  not  a  casual  meeting  on  your  part;  you  went  thesne 
specially,  did  you  not?  A-  I  went  there  for  that  purpose;  I 
tried  several  times  to  meet  the  captain,  but  failed. 

Q.  When  you  had  the  second  conversation  w7ho  was  piretsent? 
A.  We  were  alone  on  the  third  conversation. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  third  conversation?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  third  conversation?  A.  It  was  a  little  after 
that. 

Q.  T!his  third  conversation  —  all  three  convtersations  were  about 
a  yea*  ago?  A.  Yes,  sir;  or  a  little  later;  the  first  wass  probably 
in  July  and  then  along  In  August;  ^  -*  matter  never  came  to  my 
attention  that  it  would  be  of  any  x  ^ortance  for  me  to  remiem- 
ber  ais  to  the  time. 

L.  *Z?A 
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Q.  Did  Captain  Devery  know  who  you  were  wiien  yon  first 
approached  him  the  first  time?  A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 
.  Q.  Tell  me  how  it  is  that  you  think  it?  A.  I  saw  the  captain 
standing  on  the  comer  of  Gnatod  aaid  Eldridge  streets  and  there 
were  three  genfOemiefla  presient,  a»d  he  was  talking  with  them, 
amd  he  turned  around  as  rf  to  go  away  and  at  that  time  I  came 
up  amd  said,  "  Captain,  I  wocdd  like  1x>  see  you>"  and  he  turned 
around  and  walked  with  me;  I  said,  "My  name  is  Hamilton;  I 
aim  pastor  of  the  Allen  Street  Memorial  Church." 

Q.  Then  he  did  not  know  you  until  you  introduced  yourself  to 
him?    A.  I  presume  he  did  not 

Q.  You  had  never  spoken  to  him  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  treated  you  coujrteously,  as  I  understand  it,  except  in 
the  first  remark,  which  you  did  not  like?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  It  was  rather  insinuation  or  remark  that  you  found  fault 
with,  I  suppose?  A.  He  was  inclined  to  treat  it  a  little  lightly, 
I  thought 

Q.  You  were  not  very  much  surprised  that  a  captain  of  ihe 
police  precinct,  familiar  with  crime  in  all  of  its  awfulness  and 
all  the  disorderly  and  atrocious  conduct^  should  tread:,  as  you 
might  think,  being  a  pastor  of  a  dhuircfe,  the  subject  with  light- 
ness, were  you,?    A.  I  do  not  quite  catch  youff  question. 

Q.  Then  I  will  withdraw  it 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  is  quite  immaterial, 

Mr.  Rajnisomt — Yes;  I  think  it  is  immaterial 

Senator  O'Ooanaijoir. — Any  further  questions  of  th&  witness? 
If  not,  call  your  next  witness. 

PsaiteSdk  Qw>we,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  Statet  'being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  To  what  precinct  are  you  attached?  A  The  Twenty-fifth 
precinct 

Q.  Under  Captain  Strauss?    A*  Yes,  sfa 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Pospds&il?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  president  of  the  Bohemian  Liquor  Dealers'  Association? 
A.  I  know  hiim,  but  I  don't  know  him  as  a  president 

Q.  He  is  a  saloon-keeper,  is  he  not?    A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  on  last  Saturday  or  Saturday  week  tell  him  to  siend 
a  mortice  abound  to  the  Bohemian  saloon-keepers  to  slow  up  on 
the  next  Sunday?    A.  No,  sir, 

<J.  DM  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  on  that  subject  at 
all?  A.  The  only  conversation  I  had  with  him  was  to  tell  him; 
I  tihWs:  I  remember  telling  him  that  Sunday  would  be  "strict" 

Q.  That  is  all  you  said?    A.  That  is  all  I  said. 
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QL  Did  you  tell  him  ttrai  every  Saturday?  HI  No*  thai  I 
remember. 

Q.  How  dM  you  comie  to  tell  him  that  otni  that  special  Saturday? 
A.  I  disremember  mow;  I  could:  not  tell  hardly  how  the  conversa- 
tion ooonnieaiced. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  Sunday  was  going  to  be  sbrict? 
A.  I  did  nob  know  amy  more  than  any  others,  foeoafuse  we  got 
orders  every  Saturday  night  wtoa  turning  (mt,  to  enforce  the 
excise  law. 

Q.  And  that  was  at  6  o'clock?    A,  Yes,  sin 

Q.  Was  it  after  6  o'clock  thiat  you  told  this  to  Mr.  Posfpisp.il? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Uhiat  Sunday  would  be  strict?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  reanefoSaesr  telling  Mm  amy  other  ^Saturday,  night? 
A.  No,  sir,  '  • 

By  Chaarmian  Lexow: 

Q.  How  kmg  have  you  been  on  the  bea$  tti^er^ei?  A.  Over  a 
year. 

Q.  Aad  you  never  todd  him  that  before?  A,  I  dlon't  rememberj 
he  might  have  asked  me;  if  ha  had  asked  me,  I  would  hjave  told 
him  fine  same  thin& 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  will  not  swear  that  you  eve**  Hold  him  before  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  not  something  special  around  that  Saturday 
everrarogr;  sometMng  remarkable  that  camsed  you  to  tell  him  that? 
A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Thien  yoa  failed  to  do  yoar  duty  all  the  other  Saturdays 
that  you  have  been  on  tEe  post  there,  by  not  telling  him?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  having  any  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Was  it  part  of  your  duty  to  notify  the  saloon-keepers  he- 
forehand?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tten  why  did  you  do  it  in  this  case?  A.  I  don't  knfow 
why  I  done  it  for. 

Q.  Wbo  told  you  to  &b  it?    A.  Nobody. 

Q.  Who  gave  the  orders?  A.  Nobodjy;  the  only  orders  I  got 
was  at  turning  out. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  orders  Saturday  night?  A-  To  tell  him 
that? 

Q.  To  tell  anyone?    A.  Nobody. 

Q.  Wlio  gave  the  orders)  to  enforce  excise  laws?  2l  Cap- 
tain Stewss. 

Q.  Personally?    XI  Yes. 
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Q.  Every  Saturday  night  he  told  yon  to  enforce  the  excise 
law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  cases  —  excise  arrests  have  you  made,  while 
yau  have  been  in  that  precinct?  A.  I  have  never  counted  them; 
maybe  20;  I  have  never  counted  them;  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  excise  arrests  on  Saturday  week?  A.  I 
was  not  on  the  beat  until  after  12  o'clock, 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  excise  arrests  after  12  o'clock?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  excise  arrests  the  Sunday  before?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  conviction  under  the  excise  law  in 
any  of  the  arrests  that  you  have  made?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many?    A.  Two  or  three. 
'   Q.  Give  me  the  name  of  one?    A.  I  ctan  not  remember  the  name 
at  present;  they  are  Bohemian  names*  and  I  can  not  pronounce 
them. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Do  any  of  them  belong  to  this  Bohemian  association?    A. 
I  could  not  say. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Give  me  the  numbers  of  the  saloons  where  the  excis?  law 
was  violated  where  you  have  got  a  conviction?  A.  He  got  fined 
$10;  that  is  a  conviction,  lined  $10  at  Special  Sessions. 

Q.  Give  the  name  of  the  place,  give  the  number?  A.  I  can  not 
remember;  I  think  it  is  1383  Avenue  A,  or  something  like  that 

Q.  The  man  who  was  convicted  there  yet?  A*  I  believe  he 
moved  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  conviction  that  you  can  call  to  mind? 
lAL  There  was  another  plaee  on  First  avenue,  between  Seventy- 
second  and  Seventy-third  streets;  I  can  not  bring  the  name  to 
mind  at  present. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  any  of  the  names?  A.  No,  sir;  they  are 
peculiar  names  to  pronounce. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr.  Pospisil  about  sending  notice 
around  to  the  other  members  of  the  Bohemian  Liquor  Dealers' 
Association?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  there  was  a  Bohemian  Liquor  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  it?    A.  No,  sir;  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  How  many  other  liquor  dealers  besides  Pospisil  did  you 
tell  on  Saturday  nierht,  that  Sunday  would  be  "strict?"  A.  I 
don't  re&ueirnber  that  anybody  asked  me;  if  they  asked  I 
would  tell  them. 
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Q.  Did  you  tell  anybody  besides  Mr.  PospMl?  A*  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  told  any  liquor  dealer  or  saloon- 
keeper in  your  precinct  on  that  Saturday  niight  that  Sunday 
would  be  strict,  except  Mr,  Pospisdl,  the  president  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Liquor  Dealers'  Association?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  many  saloon-keepers  are  there  on  your  beat?  A.  1 
never  counted  them. 

Q.  Approximately,  bow  many?    A.  As  near  as  I  can,  I  wSl 
count  them  from  tbe  post  as  I  go  up  the  street  in  my  milnd,  and 
tell  you  as  nearly  as  I  can — say  a  dozen, 
I    Q.   Doles  that  include  the   streets?    A,   Ttet  includes  the 
avenue;  there  are  entrances  here  on  the  avenue. 

Q.  How  many  blocks?  A*  Prom  Sixty-seventh  to  Seventy- 
fourth,  and  the  side  streets  to  East  Mver. 

Q.  And  there  are  about  a  dozen  liquor  saloons  on  your  beat? 
!A.  About  a  dozen,  cur  maybe  more. 

Q.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  more?    A.  Well,  a  dozen  or  more. 
1    Q.  You  can  noft)  give  us  the  name  of  anyone  to  whom  you 
said  Sunday  would  be  "strict,"  exicepit  this  Mr.  Pospisil?    A. 
Not  at  present. 

Q.  Where  did  you  Bee  Mm,  at  Ms  saloon?  A.  Standing  at 
We  door. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you?  A.  He  come  over,  and  he  said,  *  Hello, 
Paddy,"  and  I  said,  "Hello,  Joe;"  that  is  all. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  parsed?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  ask  you  what  the  "  old  man  "  was  going  to 
do  to-morrow?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  you  tell  Mm  that  the  "eld  man"  had  said  that 
to-morrow  would  be  "  strict  ?"    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  TSi&t  is  all  I  said;  that 
to-morrow  would  be  *  strict" 

Q.  You  did  not  say  that  "to-morrow"  was  likely  to  rain? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  would  be  very  warm?    A.  No,  sSr. 

Q.  Only  "to-morrow"  was  likely  to  be  "strict?"    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  then  passed  on  your  way?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
*Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrests  on  that  day  ijhat  was  to  be 
strict?    A.  I  did  not  go  on  until  after  12  o'clock. 

By  ChaiTman  Lexawj 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "strict?"  A.  BeaHy,  at  present,  I 
don't  know  what  I  mean  by  being  "strict;"  I  would  really 
mean  that  I  would  suggest  to  keep  his  place  closed,  and  not 
to  violate  the  law. 
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Q.  Or  ttuart;  you  would  have  to  arrest  Mm  if  yea  saw  the  law 
violated?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  "  strict "  meant  that  it  was  different  from  other 
Sundays  by  being  "  strict n  on  that  partieaLar  Sunday?  A.  No 
more  than  any  Sunday. 

Q.  Did  you  not  mean  strict  as  being  different  from  other 
Sundays?    A.  Just  tSie  same  as  other  Sundays. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  claim,  do  you,  that  it  was  strict  on 
other  Sundays?    A.  The  same  every  Sunday. 

Q.  There  was  absolutely  no  difference  between  that  Sunday 
and  any  otiher  Sunday?    A.  No,  sir; 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Yoa  ocmsideired  it  to  be  your  duty  to  tell  this  saloon-keeper, 
to  warn  him  in  advance  that  the  law  wtas  going  to  be  enforced; 
did  you  consider  it  doing  your  duty  when  you  so  warned  Trim  ? 
Al.  Well,  I  would  say  yea 

Q.  You  considered  that  to  be  your  duty?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
wanted  it  closed  up  at  12  o'clock. 

Q.  You  considered  it  to  be  part  oS.  jwr  police  duty  to  warn 
any  xaan  that  you  think  is  about  to  violate  tflie  law,  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  you,  so  he  will  not  be  caught?  A*  No^  sir;  not 
that 

Q.  Whlat  did  you  warn  him  for?  A.  I  could  not  say;  I  could 
not  tell  what  I  warned  him  for, 

Q.  DM  you  not  say  "to-morrow  will  be  strict? n  A*  Yes,  sir; 
I  did. 

Q.  Was  not  tihat  warning  "him?    A.  It  looks  like  a  warning  now. 

Q.  If  you  saw  a  burglar  hanging  around  a  hoase,  wouid  you 
tell  the  busrgkar  that  the  law  would  be  enforced  aga&ist  btargiaay? 
A.  No,  B&& 

Q.  If  ypo  saw  a  pfckpocket  hanging  arotznd  a  crowd,  you 
would  msfc  go  up  and  warn  the  pickpocket  m  advance  that 
things  were  gomg  to  be  "  strict,"  would  yow?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  One  question;  <Kd  you  report  to  the  "o*d  man"  at  the 
station  Chouse  that  you  had  given  a  tip  around,  that  "  to-morrow 
would  be  strict? "    A.  No,  sir. 

Mfe.  EftRSoqu. —  I  have  no  questions, 

Joseph  Kovar,  a  witness,  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified,  and  examined  through  an  interpreter. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  keep  a  saloon  up  arround  the  Twentieth  or 
Twenty-second  Assembly  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  tihie  Bahamian  Liquor  Dealers'  AsBoda- 
taooa?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  join?    A.  In  tine  spring  of  1892. 

Q.  Where  was  your  saloon?    A.  No.  1350  First  avexwue. 

Q.  What  did  you  join  the  Bohemian  Liquor  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion for?  A.  Every  Bohemian  saloon-keeper  joined  the  same 
association,  so  I  jodaied  it  also. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  the  association!?  A  That  they  all 
should  sell  the  beer  for  eight  cents  a  pint  and  furthermore  that 
they  should  be  protected  by  ihe  police. 

Q.  To  sell  the  beer  at  eight  ceaafcs  a  pint  and  that  they  shfemld 
receive  protection  from  the  police;  was  there  anything  said  in 
that  association  at  aaiy  time,  about  the  saloon-keepers  hating  to 
raise  the  paice  of  beer,  from  seven  cents  a  pint  to  eight  cents  a 
pint,  because  the  police  protection  had  raised?  A  Not  as  long 
as  I  was  a  member. 

Q.  When  you  were  a  member,  do  you  know  what  captain  was 
in  that  precinct,  when  you  first  joffined?  A  I  knew  the  nam  , 
but,  personally,  I  did  not  know  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  name?    A*  Schmidtberger. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  nalme  of  Schmidtberger's  ward  man?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WhaJt  was  Ms  name?    A.  Gannon. 

Q.  After  OaptaEu  Schmidtberger  went  to  the  precinct,  was  tfcere 
aaiy  talk  in  that  association  about  the  new  captain  requiring  the 
payment  of  more  nuetaey  than  Gunner  had  been  collecting?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  talk  in  thle  meeting  of  the  association  on  that 
subject?  A.  In  the  meeting  there  was  a  committee  elected;  I 
think  it  was  Mr.  PospMl  and  Hr.  Sykora,  and  that  thjey  should 
go  to  the  captain  of  the  Tammany  Hall,  Mr.  Bellmore;  I  am  not 
positive  of  what  name  it  was,  but  I  think  it  was  Bellmore. — 

Q.  The  leader  of  the  disfeict?  A.  The  leader  of  Tammany 
Hall  in  that  district;  yes,  sir;  and  that  he  should  us^his  influence 
on  the  captain  that  he  shouhji  reduce  the  money  that  they  can 
not  pay  so  much  as  he  wanted;  that  they  want  to  pay  the  same 
amount  as  they  paid  before,  but  they  did  not  want  to  pay  any 
more. 

Q.  They  were  willing  to  pay  the  same  amount  tha*  they  had 
paid  to  Gunner,  but  was  not  willing  tx>  pay  aaiy  more?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Them  flhis  <xwnmittee  was  to  go  to  the  Tammaaiy  Hall  leader 
in  that  district,  who,  j<m  thjBnk,  was  Mr.  Bellmore,  and  ask  him  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  captain  to  get  him  to  accept  less 
money?    A.  The  same  amount  that  he  got  before. 
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Q.  The  same  amoant  that  Captain  Gunner  used  to  get?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  committee  ever  report  to  the  association?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  report  they  made  to  the  association?  A.  They 
said  that  Mr.  Bellnaaore  went  with  them  and  thai  eveaything  was 
all  rigjit 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jhorw  much,  money  the  assodBarfaion  paid  to  the 
police  for  protection?  A.  I  am  not  positive  how  maich  they  paid, 
but  onoe  they  took  aiftout  $190. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  a  month?  A.  That  I  can 
not  telL 
Q.  Were  you  treasurer  of  that  association?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  money  out  of  the  trejasury  to  any  person 
to  give  to  the  police?  A*  It  was  onoe  in  the  autumn,  ti&ey  spoke 
in  the  meeting,  thaA  the  captain  must  get  some  New  Yeaa^s 
present,  so  they  decided  that  I  should  pay  out  $100  for  the  cap- 
tain and  |25  for  the  ward  detective,  anid  tie  gave  it,  $  125  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  What  captain  was  there  at  tihat  time?    A.  Captain  Strauss. 
Q.  That  was  the  first  winter  that  Captain  Strauss  was  in  that 
precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Chairman  Lexow. — Ask  him  wheiiier  it  was  paid. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  what  winter  that  was?    A.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-twa 
Q.  What  was  that  money  for?    A-  A  present  for  the  police. 
Q.  Was  that  money  paid  otcfe  by  you,  as  treasurer,  to  any 
person,  to  give  to  the  police?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whkwn  did  you  pay  that  money?  A.  To  Mr.  Pospisil  and 
to  Mr.  Mkovsky  and  Mr.  Ceramba. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Pospisil  the  president  of  the  associatkm  at  that 
time?    A-  I  think  sa 

Q.  Did  you  give  to  Mr.  Pospisil  $  125  for  the  purpose  that  you 
have  spoken  of,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  association?  A.  I  gave 
the  money  in  my  barroom*  to  all  those  three. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  committee  say  anything  in  the  asso- 
ciation about  having  paid  that  money  to  the  captain  or  the  ward- 
man?  A.  They  said  in  the  next  meeting  that  the  money  came 
in  proper  place. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  money  had  been  placed  in  tite  proper 
place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Were  you  ever  arrested  for  the  violation  of  the  excise  iWf 
A.  Yes,  sis. 

Q.  Were  other  members  of  the  association  arrested  for  viola- 
tion of  the  excise  law?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  in  the  association  about  the  meen? 
bers  having  been  arrested  while  they  were  paying  money  to  the 
police?  A.  It  was  so;  once  there  was  a  committee,  two  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Wopelak  and  Mr.  Gluckmann,  they  had  to  pay  $190 
to  the  captain;  I  am  not  positive  of  the  amount  of  the  money, 
but  it  was  some  money,  and  that  afterward,  after  the  money  was 
paid  ou&j  stUJ  some  of  the  members  of  the  association  gent 
arrested  on  account  of  the  excise  law,  and  them  afterward  they 
spoke  in  the  evening,  that  maybe  the  money  was  not  placed  in 
the  proper  place,  and  therefore  they  were  arrested. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Sykora  saving  anything  in  the  aaaocia- 
taota  about  the  money  having  been  paid  to  the  police?  A,  I  am  not 
positive  if  Mr.  Sykora  spoke  about  paying  the  money,  btut  it  was 
spoken  otf  in  the  meeting,  that  the  money  was  put  in  the  proper 
plaee. 

Q.  When  you  were  arretted  for  violation  of  the  excise  law, 
wihat  was  done  wi£h  you?    A.  Never,  nothing. 

Q.  Wba*t  dM  tihe  policeman  say  to  you?  A.  I  did  not  know 
how  to  speak  English,  so  I  took  with  me  an  interpreter,  and  the 
interpreter  toW  me  if  I  paid  $5  to  lie  detective  everything  would 
be  all  right 

Q.  Was  thte  policeman  presen*  at  that  time?  A.  I  gave  the 
mjoney  in  the  hand  of  the  polioeman,  right  next  to  the  cowt- 
hemse,  in  a  saloon. 

Q.  You  gave  the  money  into  tihe  hands  of  the  policeman  in  a 
saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — He  came  right  in  and  took  the  money 
from  him. 

Q.  Then  nothing  was  ever  done  to  you;  you  were  not  fined? 
A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  more  than  once?    A.  No,  sir;  only  once. 

Q.  Did  the  policeman  there  ever  sell  tickets  to  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  for?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  muchi  were  the  tickets  each?    A.  One  dollar. 

Q.  How  many  tickets  did  the  policeman  sell  to  you,  or  wanted 
you  to  take?    A.  Five. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  them?    A.  No;  only  two. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  buy  tihe  five?  A-  It  was  bad  bus&iessj  I 
could  not  afford  to. 

L.  225 
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Q.  That  is,  ydur  business  was  bad,  and  you  could  noSTaffottl  $5? 
rA.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  buy  tickets  from  the  policeman  mose  than 
once?    A.  ]Sro,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  policeman's  name  from  whoon  yon  bought 
the  tickets?    A.  It  was  Ward  Detective  Lang. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  "  pantata"  spoken  abauit  in  tbe  meet- 
ing? A.  They  never  said  u  captain  *  in  tlhe  meeting;  they  always 
said  "pantaW 

Q.  That  is>  when  they  talked  about  the  captain,  they  always 
said  '*  j>antata? *    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  resolution  being  passed  in  the  meeting 
appointing  a,  committee  to  go  tot  the  great  big  pantata  to  get 
patronage — oifl&ce?  A.  Uoy  sir;  I  don't  know  anytibung  abouit 
that 

Cross^eKaan&iation  15y  Mr.  Bansomt } 

-  Q.  Whm  was  it  that  yioa  paid  the  $5  to  Lang?  31  I  paid  $5 
to  the  detective  who  arresrted  me  Sunday;  it  was  not  Lang. 

Q.  Then  you  have  made  a  mistake,  or  the  interpreter  has  made 
ft  mistake  in  your  answer;  that  he  paid  a  policeman  at  a  place 
near  the  eoujrthonse,  and  tike  man's  name  was  Lang. 

Chairman  Leiow. — No;  be  said  he  paid  the  ward  detective, 
Laaig,  $2  for  tickets. 

Q.  And  be  says  that  he  paid  to  the  wardman,  Gannon,  $5?  A. 
I  nevetr  paid  Lang  $5. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  to  Gannon  $5?    A,  Yes>  sir* 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  Gannon  $5?  A.  Soon  after  I  opened 
my  saloon. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  April 
iir  May,  1892. 

<J,  Was  it  paid  at  your  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  pr*eseni2  A.  No;  he  was  smart  enough  to  be 
with  me  alone. 

By  Ghiairman  Lexowt v 
JEJ.  He  garve  it  to  you  in  a  fajandBhiake,  you  oay  ?    A.  Yea,  dr. 

A 
^    By  Mr.  Ransoms 

Q.  Wben  was  it  you  paM  ffie  $21  for  tickets?  2E.  That  was 
b  the  summer  time  of  1892. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  ?    A  That  was  Lang; 

Q  Was  anybody  present  then?    A,  I  don't  know.. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Mr.  Pospisil  is  here  now,  Mr.  Goflj  if  you 
(Want  to  aisk  ham. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mr.  Pospisil  is  tne  pensom  tof  whom  yctt  referred  and  To 
whom  you  ga/ve  the  $100?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  is  this  the  man  (pointing  to  Mr.  Pospisil)?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Joseph  Pospisil,  recalled  an  behalf  of  thei  State,  and  testified 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Yon  were  not  in  wKen  Mr.  Kovai'  was  f estJfyfng,  were  yoo  ? 
A.  No,  easr. 

Q.  Mr.  Kovar  testified  that,  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the 
association,  $100  was  eubscffibed  for  a  present  to  Captain  Strauss 
and  $25  for  a  present  to  his  wardman,  Lang;  dot  you  know  any- 
thing about  that?    A  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  T3mt  is  true,  is  it?    A.  Excuse  me^  if  yon  will  let  me— 

Q.  Is  tiiat  true?    A.  Yee^  sir, 

'    By  Chairman  Lexow*  ' '  • 

Q.  Did  you  say  there  were  fwtt  offier  men! — wttaFwfere  yem 
going  to  siay?  A.  No;  I  said  I  wanted  to  testily  the  wagr  tjhe  mad> 
ter  happened. 

Chairman  Lexowr— Yes,  that  is  riglht 

By  Mr.  Gaff: 

QL  Mr.  Komr  has  sworn  ffial  hie  gave  $100  for  the  captain  10 
you  and  two  o£her  men  of  the  committee,  Mirovsky  and  Cer undbu 
in  Ms  (saloon,  and  $25  for  the  waaxtaan,  is  that  truei?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q>  What  did  you  do  with  that  $100?  A  The  $100  was  given! 
to  Gaptain  Strauass  for  a  New  Year's  present 

Q.  l)id  you  give  it  to  him  yourself?    A  I  did. 

Q.  In  the  station-house?    A.  I  left  it  right  on  the  table. 

Q.  Was  it  in  an  envelope?  A  In  an  envelope  with  letters 
written  on  at,  "New  Year's  present" 

Q.  The  captain  wais  at  the  desk  when  you  laid  that  down? 
A  No. 

Q.  Who  was  there?    A  The  sergeant  wias  on  the  destk 

Q,  What  sergeant?    A  I  dbn't  know  the  name. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  sergeant  whiat  it  was?    A  No,  dr. 

Q.  T?ou  simply  laid  down  the  envelope  with  $100  in  it,  an'd 
written  on  the  face  of  the  envelope  was  for  a  New  Year's 
present?    A.  "Captain  Sftramss,  New  Yearns  present" 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  $25?  A.  I  gave  that  to  Mr, 
Lan^;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  $20  or  $25. 

Q,  Did  you  give  that  into  Mr.  Lang's  hands?    A  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  At  the  same  time,  tile  same  evening?  A*  TOfe  same  time, 
at  tlie  same  evening. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  anything  to  Lang  about  having  given  the 
$100  to  Captain  Strauss?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  collect  the  $100  for  the  present? 
A.  We  had  the  money  in  the  treasury. 

Q.  Did  anyone  suggest  or  tell  you  to  get  up  a  present  far 
Captain  Strauss?    A.  It  was  brought  up  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  Before  the  meeting  was  held,  did  not  someone  say  to  you 
that  it  would  be  a  niee  thing  to  gtve  the  captain  a  present?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  brought  it  up  in  the  meeting?  A.  I  do  not  remember, 
tut  someone  brought  it  up. 

Q.  You  did  not  bring  it  up?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  were  dm  the  chjaalr?  A.  Yes,  sir;  excuse  me,  I  don't 
reinemfcer  whether  I  was  president  or  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  were  on  the  committee?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  don't 
know  that  I  was  chatanan. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  talk  with  Captain  Strauss?  A.  A 
couple  of  times;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  talk  with  hjim  aibouit  thi«  little  present?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  yon  spoken  with  Captain  Stnarass  before  you  gave  tliis 
$100?    A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  with  him  after  you  gave  the  $100?  A. 
iYes>  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  friendly  with  him?    A.  Yes,  air. 
!    Q.  He  asked  you  how  the  Bohemian  saloon-keepens  were 
getting  on?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  talk  about?  A.  Once  in  a  while  in  regard  to 
some  matters. 

Q.  The  first  time  yon  saw  Captain  Strauss,  what  did  y«u  talk 
about?  A.  The  first  time  I  saw  him,  I  identified  a  party  who 
came  there  who  wanted  to  be  a  bondsman  for  some  party. 

Q.  How  soon  after  yon  gave  the  present,  did  you  see  Captain 
Strauss?    A.  I  don't  recollect 

Q.  You  never  got  that  $100  back,  did  yoru?  A.  No>  sir;  he 
refused  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  Becausse  he  wanted  to  return  it; 
tie  dad  not  accept  it. 

Q.  He  wanted  to  return  it?    Al  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know?    A.  He  told  me  so  right  to  my  face. 

Q.  How  soon  after  yon  gave  the  money,  did  he  tell  you  that? 
tSL  A  couple  of  daya 
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Q.  Where  was  it  that  he  told  you  thtett?  A.  I  met  him  some- 
where; I  do  not  know  where. 

Q.  Who  brought  up  the  conversation?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  in  that  envelope  but  the  $100;  there 
was  not  a  letter,  was  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  letter?    A.  "A  Happy  New  Year's*" 

Q.  Wias  it  signed  by  anyone?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  How  djLd  Captain  Strauss  know  that  you  put  the  <<money 
there  when  he  talked  with  you  about  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Bid  he  speak  to  you  first  about  it,  or  did  you  speak  to  him 
about  it?    A.  What  do  you  mean? 

Q.  When  you  met  him  a  few  d&ys  afterward,  about  tibaree  days 
after  you  left  the  inomey  there  and  met  the  captain,  did  he 
speak  to  you  first  about  the  flOO?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said  we  should  come  up  and  get 
the  money,  that  he  didn't  want  iit,  that  he  refused  it. 

Q.  How  did  he  know  that  you  had  left  it  there?  A.  I  guess 
he  knew  that  I  was  the  chairman  of  the  association. 

Q.  How  did  he  know  that  the  association  left  the  money  there? 
A.  There  must  be  some  name  <m  it  of  the  Bohemian  liquor 
dealers. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  what  was  on  the  paper?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  put  the  letter  in  the  envelope;  who  wrote  that  "Happy 
New  Yeair'B?  "    A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  that  or  not. 

Q.  Whjo  wrote  "Happy  New  Year's?"  A.  I  don't  know;  all  I 
received  was  just  one  single  piece  of  paper  with  "  Happy  New 
Year's  pnesettit "  on  it 

Q.  "Who  wrote  that?    A,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  you;  where  did  you  get  it?  A.  I  got  it  of 
a  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  Who  was  he?    A.  Mr.  Oseichie. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  association?    X.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  give  you  a  card  with  "Happy  New 
Year*  on  it?    A.  I  gave  it  to  him  to  write  it  out 

Q.  So  you  told  him  what  to  put  on  the  card?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Oaptaan  Strauss'  name  cm  the  card?  A.  I  don't 
remember.  • 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  you  said,  "To  Captain  Strauss,  a 
Happy  New  Year,  Bohemian  Liquor  Dealers'  Association?"  A, 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  right 

Q.  And  when  the  captain  met  you  a  few  days  afterward,  he 
said  first,  you  would  have  to  come  up  and  get  the  mtoney?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  told  him  the  association  gave  it  to  him  with  a  good 
will. 
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Q.  Then  what  did  he  say?  A.  Well,  he  says,  "I  dont  eare 
Sort  it,  yoq  had  better  come  diown  and  take  it  oat/* 

Q.  What  did  you  say  next?  A.  I  told  him  to  keep  it,  that  the 
association  gave  it  to  him  for  the  good  will  and  be  could  keep  it 

Q.  What  did  he  say?    A.  He  walked  off. 

Q.  You  never  had  the  money  sent  back  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And.  so  far  as  you  know,  Captain  Strauss  kept  the  money? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  a  report  in  the  association  that  Captain 
Strauss  sent  that  back  to  your  association?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  never  gave  it  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Wardmam  Lang  object  to  taking  the  $25  when  you  gave 
it  to  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  a  oa/rd  with  u  Happy  New  Year's "  on  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  kind  of  a  card  that  you  gave  to  the  captain? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  Wardman  Lang  who  told  you  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  put  the  mtiaey  in  the  envelope  for  the  capta&i? 
A.  It  was  caoried  so. 

Q.  That  was  the  way  all  the  mwoey  was  taken?    A.  Yes/  st& 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  was  the  usual  cusrfcm  of  paying  for  protection;  to 
put  it  in  an  envelope?  A.  I  beg  your  pardota,  Mr.  fflialrman,  this 
was  really  just  a  matter  of  a  present 

By  Mr,  Goff: 

Q.  Yes;  but  was  toot  €hiat  tfcte  usual  custom  to  put  it  in 
envelopes?    A*  Yes>  sir;  betfoafla. 

By  Chairman  Lexowi 

Q.  When  you  first  went  into  the  business  of  paying  for  pro- 
tection, did  someone  suggest  to  you  to  pint  Hhe  mo^iey  in  an 
envelope?    A,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  did  you  first  get  the  idea*  of  putting  money  in  an 
envelope?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  had  heard  thiait  that  was  the  general  rumor  that  every- 
body else  did  "the  same  thing?    Ai  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ransom. — No  questional 
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Prank  Olarke,  a  witness,  called  in  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duty  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goffa 

Q.  Were  you  in  New  York  during  the  war?    A.  Yes,  sift 

Q.  Were  you  to  New  York  before  Hie  war?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  About  what  yeairs  do  you  remember?  A.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-nine,  1860,  1861,  1862,  1863,  1864  and  1865. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  in  New  York  during  those  years? 
A.  Gambling. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  businiess  independently  or  in  cxjnnection 
with  a  game?    A.  In  connection  with  a  game. 

Q.  Where  did  the  game  run?    A.  Prince  street. 

Q.  Was  that  at  tihe  "  Old  Generars?  "  A,  The  "  Old  General * 
corner  Prince  and  Mercer  streets. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  in  the  game?    A.  Dealer. 

Q.  Tlhen  the  game  was  faro?    A.  Faro. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  in  tihat  position?  A.  Three  or 
fbnr. 

Q.  Where  did  you  board  during  those  years?  A.  I  had  my 
meals  ait  a  restaurant  and  slept  or  roomed  in  the  house  of  a 
minister. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?  A.  Rev.  0.  P.  Wilds;  Billy  Mitchell 
kept  a  saloon  on  the  corner  of  the  Sftreet,  and  this:  -was  right  by 
the  side  of  Billy  Mitchell's.  ,        ' 

Q.  I  thank  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  reverend  gentleman 
did  not  know  your  occupation?  A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not;  I  never 
told  him. 

Q.  What  did  yon  pass  far  in  Ms  house?    A.  Printer. 

Q.  Thait  accounted  for  your  being  out  at  night?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  Then  you  took  your  irueals  at  a  restaurant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1Mb  faro  game,  you  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  men 
who  conducted  all  the  business  around  there?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Is  it  in  order  for  me  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Goff 
intends  to  go  back  34  or  35  yeans  into  this  thing? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  suppose,  he  intends  to  give  a  history  of 
gambling  in  this  city  and  lead  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  thought  he  had  given  the  history. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  have  got  through  with  one  history  but  there  are 
a  great  number  of  histories. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Yes;  in  the  last  30  years  there  is  a  history  of 
the  war.    I  know  something  about  that  myself. 
Mr.  Goff. —  I  mean  in  connection  with  the  police  department. 
Ghaitanan  Lexow. —  I  assume  that  Mr.  Goff  will  skip  as  much 
as  possible  and  come  down  ih  the  point. 

Q.  Who  was  the  backer  of  the  game  there?  A.  Langdon  W. 
Moore. 
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Q.  And  you  as  the  dealer  did  all  the  business  for  Mm^ 
practically  speaking?  A.  Some  of  it  amd  a  man  raamed  John  A. 
Fnamklim  and  a  man  named  Bad  Ommingihiaan  put  up  the  money. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  visited  by  police  officers?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Frequency?    A.  They  aame  around  there  very  often. 

Q.  What  did  tihey  coame  airound  there  for;  to  play?  A  Came 
ai^mnd  for  money. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  officers?  A.  Some  of 
them;  yes. 

Q.  What  were  they,  headquarters  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  yomr  recollection  serves*  give  us  ome  or  two  names? 
A.  Dnsientouffy  used  to  be  there  a  good  deal  aind  Radford  and 
Kelso. 

Q.  He  was  afterward    euperintendenit  of  police?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Hie  was  then  a  central  office  detective?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  was  Dusenibury  and  Radford?    A  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Tilly?    A.  Yes,  siir. 

Q.  Did  those  officers  amd  others  miakie  visits  to  your  plaice? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  receive  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  them  ike  money?  A  Sometimes  I  did  and  some- 
times  the  other  dealers  gave  it  to  them;  we  put  it  in  an  envelope 
sometimes,  and  put  it  behind  the  bar  and  the  baa*  tender  would 
give  it  to  them. 

Q.  Even  as  far  back  as  that  they  used  the  envelope?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  done  things  verv  boldly  then. 

Q.  Was  this  money  paid  to  them  regularly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Once  a  week?    A.  Once  a  week. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  hardly  ever  missed  coming  around?  A.  No, 
they  never  missed. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  paid  to  them?  A.  One  hundred 
dollars. 

Q.  One  hundred  dollars  each  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  of  the  precinct  at  that  time?  A.  I 
do  not  remember  the  captain. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  sergeant?  A.  No;  I  do  not;  busi- 
ness was  done  at  headqnarters;  there  was  no  wardmen  or 
captains  at  that  time. 

Q.  The  wardman  had  not  come  into  existence  then?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  all  done  with  the  headquarters  people?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  yon  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  precinct  at  all?  A.  No, 
sir;  none  whatever. 

Q.  All  headquarters?    j£.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  continued  all  the  time  you  were  running  that  faro 
game?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  While  you  were  miming  that  faro  game,  was  it  not  fre- 
quented by  a  number  of  well-known  characters  in  town  at  that 
time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  Dutch.  Hendricks  one? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Are  you  going  into  that,  Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  that  class  of  people  fre- 
quented  the  place? 

Mr.  Bansom.— -Any  of  the  officers  implicated  living  mow  and 
on  the  force? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  do  not  know.  The  investigation  is  noft  limited 
to  the  living  officers  of  the  department  The  investigation  is 
of  the  police  department  as  a  depairtment,  without  regard  to 
individuals. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  to  show  the  system  by  which  it  was 
conducted? 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes. 

Q.  Wis  not  the  place  frequented  by  a  number  of  well-known 
thieves  and  pickpockets?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Billy  Vosburgh  frequenting  that  place? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Name  a  few  others?  A.  Dan  Noble,  Blacksmith  Dan,  Tommy 
Mulligan,  Billy  Matthews,  Hugh  Carr  and  a  great  many  others. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  those  thieves  and  burglars  and  pick- 
pockets pay  money  to  the  police,  while  you  were  there?  A.  They 
used  to  put  the  envelopes  there. 

Q.  They  used  to  put  the  envelopes  there?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  central  office  men  call  and  take  their 
envelope  the  same  as  they  took  your  envelopes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  week?    A.  Every  week. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  "  General's  n  was,  at  that  tame,  the 
most  frequented  place  in  'New  Yotrk  of  that  character,  for  thieves 
and  burglars?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  and  a  place  called  "Whity 
Bogg*/'  3«st  below  therfe. 

Q.  But  the  General's  was  the  most  famous  place  in  New  York 
city  of  its  kind?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  these  thteves,  burglars  and  crooks  were  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  envelopes  there  with,  money  for  the  central 
office  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  central  office  men  got  those  envelopes,  did  they?* 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ,       ~ 

Q.  You  saw  it,  did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir 
7m  22$ 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  It  was  a  recognized  system  and  custom  thai  the  General's 
was  the  place  where  the  money  should  be  leiflt?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  pla.ce  where  tiie  officers  should  call  for  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  left  the  General's,  where  did  you  go?  A*  I 
left  New  York  the  year  ajfter  the  war. 

Q.  WheiJe  did  you  go?  A.  I  went  west,  ouft  on  |the^  Union 
Tadiflc  and  the  Kansas  Pafcafic  moad,  to  Omaha  and  Kansas 
City,  and  other  plaices.  |      i    j  |    ,     ^ 

Q.  And  along  the  Mississippi  vaJley?  A.  That  was  aftecrward; 
then  from  there  I  went  souith. 

Q.  And  you  followed  the  Mississippi  river  for  quite  a  while? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  followed  your  oooupartaicm  of  gambling  all  the 
time?    A.  All  the  time. 

Q-  On  the  Mississippi  raver  steamboats  and  at  other  places? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  dad  that  continue?  A*  Untol  the 
latter  piart  of  1878. 

Q.  Where  did  yooi  go  in  1878?  A*  I  left  New  Orleans  in 
1878  and  came  here  to  New  York. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  New  York,  what  business  did  you  go 
into?  A.  I  was  in  the  same  kind  of  business;  only  on  a  different 
scale. 

Q.  Where  drid  yon  go  into  business  them?  AL  In  the  Fourth 
ward. 

Q.  Were  you  a  diealer  then?  A.  There  was  no  dealing;  it 
was  not  dealing. 

Q.  It  was  a  different  branch?    A.  Different  bnanrih. 

Q.  What  was  it,  the  bunco  game?  A,  Bunco  and  three-card 
monfce. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  go  in?    A.  A  man  named  Parmeley. 

Q.  Is  that  the  man  who  is  sometimes  called  Edward  Parmeley 
Jones?    A.  The  same  man. 

Q.  Where  was  th.e  joint>  the  headquarters?  A-  There  were 
four  places. 

Q.  In  the  Fourth  ward?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  known  as  the  sawdust  game,  wa;s  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  after,  was  it?  A.  No  —  the  sawdust  game  came 
after  the  monte  places  were  closed  up. 

Q.  Tell  where  the  four  plaices  were  in  the  Fourth:  ward?  A. 
Oto£  in  Chatl^m  square,  ore  ne^t  to  the  bridge;  it  is  torn 
down  now,  and  one  at  21  Chatham  street^  and  o(ne  right  opposite. 
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Q.  And  Pai^meley  Jones  ran  all  those  fotair  places?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  one  private  bouse;  that  was  a  bunco  joint  in  a  private 
bouse.  * 

Q.  And  be  nan  that  also?    A.  Yes,  stir. 

Q.  Tihia  bunco  game,  what  was  it  connected  with;  was  it 
connected  with  the  green  goods  business?  A.  No,  sdr;  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  business. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  tihe  bunco  game  wais,  as  practiced  frean  1878 
and  1879  under  Parmeley  Joiner,  when  be  started  the  business? 
A.  Well,  bunco  is  a  different  kind  of  thing  altogether;  bunco 
is  dealt  wjith,  a  chart;  a  mam  goes  on  the  street  and  bunts  up 
straaigeins  and  gets  them  under  gome  pretense  or  other,  and 
they  have  a  ticket  the  same  as  if  they  were  getting  a  ticket 
in  the  Louisiana  lottery,  and  it  is  laid  down  and  they  draw 
right  then  and  there. 

Q.  What  means  were  adopted  to  get  men  to  go  there;  was 
there  not  a  steerer  used?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  the  names  gotten?  A.  There  are  two  men,  a 
steerer  and  what  is  called  an  "  in-get;"  be  finds  oat  the  man's 
name,  and  where  he  fe  from,  and  he  goes,  and  tells  it  to  the 
steerer,  and  then  be  approaches  the  man  with  his  right  name 
and  takes  him  around  to  the  place. 

Q.  Do  you  not  use  the  banknote  reporter  as  a  guide?  A* 
Yes,  sir;  fca*  names. 

Q.  And  through  thie  banknote  reporter  yota  get  the  name 
of  some  prominent  man?  A.  He  introduces  himself  to  the 
stranger  as  knowing  some  prominent  man  in  that  man's  txxwn. 

Q.  He  gives  the  name  of  a  bank  president  there  or  something 
of  that  kind?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  steerer  would  introduce  himself  as  a  friend 
of  the  bank:  president  in  the  town  out  west,  or  where  the  man 
was  from?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  steerer  would  get  the  stranger  to  go  to  'the 
joint,  just  tell  us  what  took  place  there?  A.  They  would  take 
him  around  there,  on  the  pretense  of  giving  him  a  present  of  a 
book,  and  the  man  behind  the  table  would  say,  "Yofur  ticket -i^ 
drawn;"  and  he  would  say,  "How  much;"  and  he  would  be  told 
200  or  250,  and  he  would  band  him  the  ticket,  and  the  man  who 
brought  the  man  in  would  say,  " I  have  no  use  for  this  ticket; 
what  can  I  do  with  it;"  and  he  would  say,  "You  can  draw  that 
and  get  your  money  right  away;"  and  he  sits  down  to  the  table 
and  overturns  his  chart  and  says,  "Draw  out  those  tickets;"  he 
draws  them  out,  and  adds  them  up,  to  correspond  to  the  number 
on  the  chart,  and  he  draws  a  prize,  and  he  pays  him  another 
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price,  and  two  tickets  are  given,  and  lie  hands  one  to  iSe 
stranger,  and  he  draws  a  small  prize,  and  from  that  they  buneo 
him  np  until  he  draws  the  capital  prize. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  prize?    A.  Ten  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  When  the  stranger  draws  the  flO,000,  what  takes  place 
then?  A.  Well,  it  costs  him  so  much  money;  he  has  got  a  few 
dollars,  maybe  $200,  $300  or  $400  in  the  pot,  as  you  call  it,  and 
then  it  costs  him  so  much  to  represent 

Q.  That  is,  to  represent  against  the  capital  prize?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Against  the  $10,000?  A.  Ye®,  sir;  as  he  draws  it,  if  he  has 
not  money,  they  take  a  check  fotr  him  to  represent  it 

Q.  That  is  to  show  that  he  is  worth  so  much  money,  to  justify 
the  drawing  of  this  prize?  A.  ]STo;  to  back  up  his  own  money; 
to  save  it;  he  don't  lose  the  money  that  he  has  up,  only  10  per 
cent,  of  the  money,  if  he  represents!  it,  but  if  he  don't  represent 
it  they  take  it  all. 

Q.  After  that  he  has  to  draw  to  get  the  capital  prize?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  justify,  before  he  can  draw  the  capital 
prize,  he  must  put  up  so  much  money  or  a  check  to  show  that 
he  is  good  in  case  he  loses?  A,  Yes,  sir;  if  he  does  not,  he 
loses  it  all. 

Q.  Where  they  get  a  check,  suppose  he  draws  the  capital  prize, 
what  occurs  then?    A.  He  does  draw  it 

Q.  He  is  always  certain  to  win?  A  Yes,  sir;  but  he  has  to 
put  up  this  money  before  he  can  take  itj  before  he  can  get  the 
money. 

By  (^airman  Lexoiw: 

Q.  That  is  the  percentage  the  house  get®?  A.  Yes,  sir;  then 
lihey  give  him  one  cteajw,  and  when  they  draw  against  they 
count  up  Hie  numbers  and  it  is  a  blank,  and  he  loses  ail* 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Where  is  that  blank  number  on  the  chart?  A.  Down  in 
the  corner. 

Q.  Down  in  the  corner  of  the  chart?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  blank  number  kept  ou/t  of  view  or  Supprestsed  until 
the  last  drawing?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  never  mentioned. 

Q.  It  is  never  mentioned  until  they  get  the  collateral  up? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  the  blank  comes  into  view?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  occurs  when  he  finds  that  he  has  lost  the  money, 
supposing  he  has  a  check  put  up?    A.  When  he  has  a  check, 
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somebody  over  in  the  corner  is  writing  out  another  check;  tfoat 
is,  if  tlfcLe  man  wants  his  money  back  or  something  of  that  kind; 
of  course,  they  do;  and  they  have  some  argument  with  him,  and 
if  he  loses  a  little  ready  money,  $50  or  $60,  tfliey  give  it  to 
him,  the  dheck,  and  then  itihey  pretend  to  tear  up  the  check 
and  have  nothing  mosre  to  do  witih  him,  but  his  check,  &  the 
^aantime,  is  on  the  way  to  the  bajok;  if  it  is  on  a  cityi  bank 
it  is  in  the  bank  and  cashed  before  hie  gets  out  of  the  house. 

Q.  What  do  they  tear  up  the  ciheck  foar?  A.  So  as  not  to  have 
it  stopped. 

Q.  So  as  to  give  them  time  to  go  aaid  get  the  check  caisihed 
before  he  raiises  a  now?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  you  moan  to  say  is  this,  when  they  tear  up  the 
counterfeit  check  they  wamt  to  impress  the  man  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  square  dealers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  thinks  his  ciheck  is  torn  up?    A.  Yes  ,sir. 

Q,  And,  therefore,  he  didn't  go  to  the  bank  tx>  get  it  stopped? 
A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  cotntiimue  in  that  business  in  the  IV*uri& 
ward>?  A.  Friom  1880  to  1886;  not  all  the  time;  some  of  t&e 
time  it  was  open  and  dosed,  and  opened  and  closed,  and  opened 
and  closed. 

Q.  It  was  backwards  and  forwards?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Paamelegr,  Jones  was  there?  A.  EGe  was  there 
about  four  years. 

Q.  During  that  time,  while  these  four  or  five  places  were 
miming  in  the  Fourth  ward,  were  you  ever  interfered  witih  by 
the  police?    A*  *^  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  one  of  these  victims  aqpuealed  and  went  to  ttie 
police;  what  was  done  in  those  oases?  A.  We  had  to  give  up 
half  of  that  money. 

Q.  If  he  went  to  the  precan<et*  what  would  the  precinct  people 
do?  A.  OBDalf  of  flue  money  went  to  tiiem;  they  would  bring 
the  man  around. 

Q.  That  is,  the  waadmaai  would?  A.  Yes,  sir;  to  let  us  know 
that  the  man  had  squealed^  and  half  of  that  wouM  b£  sent  to 
the  station-house. 

Q.  1jet  us  see;  if  a  man  who  was  fleeced  went  to  ttue  sdartaon- 
house,  then  the  stati^n-housfe  stent  "a  man  around  to  you  and 
notified  you  that  a  man  bad  squealed?    A.  Yes^  sip;  th&t  is  it. 

Gh&irman  Lexow. — Who  would  do  that? 

Mir.  Goff. —  the  precinct  wardman. 

Q.  Would  tike  wardmaa  ever  biftng  back  tike  vie&m,  to  the 
place  to  identify  the  men?  A.  They  always  came  around  first 
to  notify  us  and  th,en  we  would  move  out  and  go  to  another 
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place,  or  someVould  stiay  Ifliere;  it  was  my  business  to  look 
after  all  that  business  afterward; 

Q.  What  were  you  called  when  you  looked  after  that  part 
of  the  business?    A.  The  trailer. 

Q.  After  a  man  had  squealed*  was  it  not  the  custom  in  every 
case  that  the  wardman  went  around  to  you  in  the  first  place 
to  tell  you  that  lie  had  squealed?    A.  Gertainly. 

Q.  Before  he  brought  the  victim  around?  A  Oerfeainly;  of 
course. 

Q.  And  then  thai!  gave  you  time  to  clear  out  of  that  room  w 
to  change  its  whtole  ajpjpearanee?  A  Sometimes  there  would 
Itwci  or  three  remain  there,  who  had  not  anything  to  do  with 
the  game,  and  the  man  would  came  in  and  the  policeman  would 
ask  him  to  identify  the  men,  and  he  would  say  that  is  not  the 
man;  and  the  policeman  would  say,  are  any  of  these  people 
the  men»  and  he  would  say  na 

Q.  The  wardsnan  would  say  that  to  him?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  arrangement  for  changing  the  furniture 
and  the  ajpjpearanee  of  the  room?  A  Yes,  sir;  sometinws  the 
victim  would  not  know  ttue  place  at  all,  because  he  is  always 
scared  after  he  lastes  his  money;  a  man  is  there  to  scare  him, 
to  rush  in  on  him  after  he  loses  his  money,  and  tell  Mm  that 
he  would  be  fined  and  be  imprisoned  if  he  didn't  dear  out 

Q.  Tliat  was  one  of  your  men?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  furniture  of  the  room,  what  change  did 
you  make  in  tihat?  A  We  would  remove  the  furniture  and 
change  it 

CStairman  Lexow. —  That  was  the  transformation  scene? 

Bhe  Witness.— Ye& 

Q.  From  the  time  the  wianbnan  came  around  to  you,  until  he 
brought  the  victim,  all  this  change  would  be  made?    A  Yes, 

Q.  So,  when  the  victim  came  in  wtith  the  waatouan,  he  was 
not  able  to  identify  the  place?  A  Some  men  could  identify  it 
even  if  tahey  had  changed  it,  because,  after  they  got  scared  out, 
they  wodld  come  back  and  look  at  the  number,  and  some  would 
stand  across  the  street  and  didn't  go  away  at  all,  and  some  would 
come  back  two  or  three  weeks  after. 

Q.  In  case  the  wardman  came  around  wtith  the  squealer,  what 
was  said  about  the  money  tihat  was  lost?  A  Tfclere  was  nothing 
said;  only  it  was  taken  out,  and,  of  coarse,  we  had  to  go  around 
to  the  station-house  after  that 

By  Chairman  Lexow; 
Q.  It  was  not  taken  out  in  the  presence  of  fte  victim?    A 
TSo,  sair;  he  never  got  anything. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  When  the  wardman  came  back  with  fihie  victim!,  what  was 
done?  A.  When  he  would  come  hack,  he  would  say:  "Do  you 
see  anybody  sitting  around  here  that  had  anything  to  do  with 
you;"  and  he  would  say,  "No;"  and  then  he  wonM  say,  "Don't 
yen  say  nothing  to  nobody  or  have  anything  to  do  with  anybody 
and  we  will  get  them,  because  if  the  newspapers  get  hold  of  it 
they  will  let  tihe  thing  out,  so  that  we  can't  catdb' 'uueae  fellows." 

Q.  The  wardman  would  say  that?  A,  Yes,  sio?;  and  then  they 
tiooik  them  down  and  pat  them  aboard  the  train,  and  if  they 
needed  money  they  would  give  ham  monkey  to  get  away. 

Q.  The  wardman  wonM?    A.  Ye®,  sir. 

Q.  And  wthere  the  wardanan  paid  out  money  for  tlhe  victim  to 
gx>  home,  that  was  to  be  paid  for  by  yon?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
11  at  dM  not  happen  very  often,  becanse  the  man  who  done  thte 
playing  always  made  a  poanit  to  leave  tbie  man  enough  money 
to  get  home  wIL 

By  Senator  O'Oonnowr 

Q.  Was  it  for  the  interest  of  tihe  policemen  or  wardman  to 
have  these  victims  squeal,  so  they  would!  increase  the  police- 
men's share?  A.  Yes>  air;  and  along  toward  the  last  of  it  they 
used  to  take  it  all. 

Ghadrnian  Lexow. — We  hiave  not  the  ppint  where  the  victim 
is  put  on  the  train  and  sent  home. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Yes;  then  what  would  the  polloemKua  &>?  A.  That  would  be 
aJltihatwastobedjosse,^  a  little  book  in,  which  there 

was  a  diagram,  and  whjen  a  man  was  beat*  a  great  many  were 
beat'  in  a  day  some  times,  and  half  of  that  amount  waa  put  into 
an  envelope  and  given  to  the  atatixm-honse. 

Q.  Was  that  the  invariable  rale  in  every  case?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  So<,  if  a  victim  was  fleeced  oat  of  $2^000,  you  wouM  send 
$1,000  of  that  to  the  stattonrhowse?  A-  Certainly,  if  the  mian 
said  he  had  lost  $ 2,000,  thley  would  have  to  have  a  $1,000,  even 
if  he  only  lost  $500. 

Q.  Even  tkougth  the  man  only  lost  $500  and  he  said  to  tihe 
police  that  he  had  lost  $2,000  the  police  would  insist  on  your 
giving  up  $1,000?  A.  Yes>  sir;  we  have  to  do  it  W  we  wonted 
to  do  business.. 

Q.  Did  any  such  cases  occur?  A.  Yes,  alar;  several  times  along 
toward  the  last^ 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  that  itee  pjolfoe  repeteisemtiaiHve  became 
more  rapajdoas  towards  the  end  and  wanted  mx>re  money?  A. 
Yes,  silr. 

Q.  So,  that  finally  instead  of  <xmtiebs&&g  themselves  with  one- 
half  of  what  yora  were  willing  to  admit  the  victim  bad  lost,  they 
wangled  it  all  and  soaaetiknes  doubled  it?    A.  They  did  take*all. 

Chairman,  Lexow. —  Get  out  more  of  the  detail,  Mr.  Goffi 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Cam  you  call  to  m$nd  bow,  amy  specific  instlaiwce,  just  reflet 
and  see  if  you  cam.  call  to  sn&nd  any  particular  jktstiamice  of  whiere 
men  sqroaled  and  tto  amount  ttet  had  to  be  given*  up?  A.  Ye®, 
ski;  I  oami;  several,  of  course. 

Q.  Give  amy  specific  insteoee  and  tihe  date?  A.  I  coaid  not 
date  it  very  well, 

Q.  As  nearly  as  you  dam?  A.  There  wais  one  instance  where  a 
mam  loot  $1,800,  and  hie  went  off;  he  was  going  to  England;  he 
was  goiaug  to  Boston,  amd  I  was  trailing  Ms^  and  hie  went  down 
aboard  the  boa*,  amd  hie  never  said  a  word  to  nobody;  there  was 
a  wan  at  tiDart  tkne  named  Gus  Lawrence,  who  hlad  been  hamgtng 
around  there,  and  he  followed  up  the  mam,  amd  hie  followed  him 
up  amd  he  went  down  there  aboard  the  boat  amd  told  him  what 
had  been  done  to  Mm  and  thiat  hie  could  get  his  money  back;  he 
represented  that  the  nuam  could  get  his  money  baick  amd  he  brought 
him  uptown*  and  instead  of  bringing  him  ariomnd  to  tihe  place,  he 
took  ham  to  the  statiomrh.ouse  amid  we  got  wind  of  it,  and  — 

Q.  Hew  did  you  get  wind  of  it?  A.  Well,  through  the  ward- 
mam  that  Gus  Lawrence  bad  come  around  there  and  they  wanted 
part  of  tie  money  given  up  amd  he  would  not  do  it  so  there  was 
quite  a  great  wrangle  about  it,  amd  finally  the  wardmami  said,  we 
should  have  to  give  half  of  thajt!  money  up,  and  we  would  not  do 
it,  and  thten  be  said,  "Well,  we  will  close  you  up,"  so  we  thought 
it  all  over  amd  finally  half  of  tihe  money  was  given  up,  and  he 
says,  "Now,  you  cam  attend  to  thiat  fellow  who  made  him  squeal; 
thait  Gus  Lawrence." 

Q.  The  waffdmam  said  that  to  y<m1  A.  Yes,  silr;  he  said,  "  You 
earn  attend  to  him;  he  is  tihe  man  who  brought  Mm  back,  we 
did  not* 

Q.  What  did  he  mean  by  that?  A.  Attend  to  him  for  bringing 
the  man  off  the  boat,  and  making  him  squeal;  he  was  the  man 
who  was  in  the  same  business  tiha/t  we  Were. 

Q.  How  were  you  to  aittend  to  him?  A.  I  don't  know  how  we 
were  going  to  attend  to  him;  we  never  saw  him  afterwards; 
he  went  away  from  New  York;  he  went  oft 
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Q.  Did  thie  polfaef  attend  to  h&mr?  A.  No,  sir;  hie  never  could  bte 
found  afterwards;  he  didn't  show  up  anywhJere;  the  man  went 
away  the  n*ext  evening. 

Q,  This  man.  Lawrence  Itiad  acaampamded  tike  victim  to  tke 
station-house  for  the  purpose  off  geffing  thie  momey  out  of  you? 
A.  Yes,  sra\ 

Q.  Bid  yon  never  htaar  of  Lawrence  after  the  wairdman  came 
and  told  yon  that?  A  Never  afterwards  until  lie  was  on  trial 
two  or  three  years  afterwards  in  the  United  States  courts  for 
counterfeiting  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  occurred  between  the  time  that  Lawrence  went  to  the 
station-teouse  and  the  last  time  you  heard  of  Lawrence,  that  pre- 
vented Mm  worn  coaming  and  making  good  his  cM<ms  against 
you?  A.  Be  got  frightened,  when  tfaey  would  not  listen  to  hkn; 
thiey  took  thte  man  away  from  Lawrence;  the  wardmian  did;  and 
drove  Larwwence  off  and  brought  the  man  around  to  the  plaice. 

By  Senator  O'GonnoH 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  poitee  got  it  instead  of  Lawrence? 
A.  Yes;  and  he  got  nothings 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  ease?  A.  Well,  n*>;  I  recollect 
a  case  of  a  Gatthoiic  priest. 

Q.  Well,  what  about  him?  A.  He  took  all  the  money  after 
lie  was  beat;  after  he  was  beat  he  grabbed  the  bank-roll,  a 
thousand  dollars,  and  there  was  a  great  muss  around  there,  and 
one  thing  and  another,  and  finally  they  got  the  $  1,000  from  him 
and  gave  Mm  his  money  back. 

Q.  Horw  much!  money  had'  hie  been  fleeced  out  of?  A.  Two 
hundined  and  sixty-five  dollars. 

Q.  But  yen  say,  in  addition  to  that,  he  grabbed  th?  roll  of  $1,000? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  grabbed  it  all. 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  fiom?    A  Brighton,  Mass. 

Q.  Had  you  any  trouble  with,  the  police  over  that  case?  A. 
A  good  deal  of  trouble  over  that. 

Q.  Tell  about)  the  trouble  that  you  had  over  that?  A  There 
were  some  arrests  made  over  that  and  the  joints  closed  up 
for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Q.  Who  were  arrested?  A  A  man  named  Shorty  and  two 
or  three  more. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  go  to  prison  for  it;  were  they  convicted? 
A.  They  were  not  convicted;  no,  sir;  because  he  went  off  home 
back  to  Boston  and  did  not  appeaa 
I*  227 
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Q.  Whal  was  tEe  troufole  with  fite  police;  what  transaction 
did  you  hare  with  the  "police  about  that  case?  A.  All  liiere 
was  about  it,  we  were  told  to  dose  up  for  a  while,  until  tilings 
god  smoothed  down;  that  we  ought  to  have  know©  better  than 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind;  that  the  ward  was  not  given  up 
for  that;  the  consideration  was  that  we  were  not  to  beat  any 
citizens  or  ministers  or  priest®  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Then,  the  understanding  was  that  you  were  allowed  to  do 
business  on  condition  that  yon  were  not  to  beat  any  citizen 
of  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  ministers?    A  Ye®,  sir; 

Q.  Or  priests?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  police  matiie  trotaMe  yvMh  you  about? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that;  what  police  official  told  you  that?  A* 
Why,  that  was  the  consideration  when  the  ward  was  bought. 

Q.  When  the  wand  was  bought?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  buying  of  the  ward?  A.  We 
had  to  put  clown  some  money  firat  to  get  in  there. 

Q.  And,  In  this  piartficular  case,  yen  were  told  that  you  oraght 
to  have  known  fetter  than  to  take  in  this  clergyman?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  hlad  to  shut  down?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  pore- 
ttended  that  we  did  mofc  Lnow  who  he  was;  he  was  dressed 
like  a  business  man;  he  stopfped  in  a  hotel  on  Chatham  street 
und  changed  his  clothes  afterward  and  put  on  his  real  clothes. 

Q.  He  put  on  his  ministerial  clothes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  yon  get  as  a  share  of  the  proceeds;  what 
was  your  compensation  for  your  work?  A.  I  got  15  per  cent 
and  $10. 

Q.  Ten  dollars  for  each  viefthn?    A.  Ten  doilaas  a  day. 

Q.  And  15  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  money  taken  in?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  after  the  expenses  were  taken  out 

Q.  Whiat  werte  those  expenses?  A.  We  had  to  hire  the  place 
and  w^gave  $5  or  $10  a  dJay  lew  that  for  rent>  the  barroom  and 
sundry  expenses. 

Q.  Any  other  expenses?  A.  Only  the  expenses  of  the  station- 
house,  of  course. 

Q.  The  police  statfcm-house?    A.  Yes>  sir. 
;    )Q.  Was  that  an  Item  of  expense  ttot  wais  taken  out  of  tha 
proceeds?    3L  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  taken  out?    A.  One  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  One  hundred  do^ians  a  week?    A  Yes  ,sir;  $100  a  week, 

Q.  Besides  these  divisions?    A.  Certainly;  yes,  si& 
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Q.  Did  ifcat  $100  a  week  cover  the  four  places'*  A.  Yes,  s!r$ 
those  four  plactes;  we  only  played  in  one  place  at  a  time; 
we  moved  from  one  plaice  to  another. 

Q*  So,  the  flOO  covered  everythBiie?    A*  Yes^  sir; 

By  Chairman  Lexotw: 

Q  Yoa  txxught  fl*e  right  ta  dux  basynms  in  ffiat  ward?    A. 

Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gtoff : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  if  there  was  any  money  paid  in  advance  for 
the  right  to  do  business  in  that  wand?    A.  Why,  certainly. 

Q.  How  much;  do  you  know?  A.  I  tiiink  Mr.  Panneley  paSal 
$500,  so  he  said;  I  paid  my  part  of  fib  afterward. 

Q.  Y<m  had  to  pay  your  part  of  it?    A.  Yes.,  shi 

Q.  It  was  taken  out,  deducted!?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that  money  paid  to?  A.  That  went  into  an 
envelope  and  was  taken  up>  to  a  man  named  Diwer,  a  saloon- 
keeper. 

Q.  What  was  Ms  firs*  name?    A.  Patrick  Ddwer. 

Q.  Where  did  he  keep  his  saloon?  A.  Next  to  Spellnian's  hat 
store  on  Chatham  street. 

Q.  Who  is  this  Patrick  Diwer?  A.  He  kept  a  barroom  thera 
then. 

Q.TDo  yotc  know  if  he  keepja  a  tearoom  now?  Al  I  don't  think 
he  does. 

Q.  Do  yom  know  what  business  he  fe  in  now?    Al  I  think  he  id 

a  police  justice;  I  don't  know;  they  say  hie  ia 

» 

By  Gha&man  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  this  envelope  bear  any  address;  was  there  anything 
imaifeed  en  Ihe  back  of  it?    A.  Nx^  sir. 

Q.  No  name  on  it?    A-  Noy  sfa  ,; 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  It  was  pairt  of  the  system?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  th&t  was  the  place  where  the  business  was  cooadbefed? 
A,  Yes,  sir;  that  is  where  the  gang  spent  all  theiir  money. 

Q.  Did  you  frequent  that  place?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  sometimes 
we  spent  $300  or  $400  a  might  there. 

Q.  That  is,  when  you  would  have  &,  good  day?  A.  Yes;  I 
don't  mean  alone;  I  mean  among  the  party. 

Q.  I  suppose  some  days  you»  had,  more  to*  cme  victim?  A» 
Yes,  sir;  as  high  as  20. 
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_  Q.  Bo  you  v&miewOer  the  Mgbest  suim  that  was  ever  taken  In 
there  from  any  one  day's  proceedings?    A.  I  guess^  $3,500. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Parmeley  Jones  in  this  saloon  of  Diwer's? 
A.  Oh,  yes;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Often?  A.  Most  all  the  time,  when  he  was  not  doing 
other  business,  he  was  there. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  doing  other  business,  you  mean  the 
business  that  you  have  spoken  of  here?    A.  Yea,  sir. 
}    Q.  In  other  words>  wihen  he  was  not  engaged  in  the  bunco 
business,  he  was  in  that  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  attended  to 
the  bank-roll  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Q.  He  circulated  around  between  those  four  places?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  bank-roll  was  put  in  Diwer's  plaice  every  night;  the 
bank-roll  that  we  played  with. 

Q.  The  capital  on  which  you  did  business  was  deposited  in 
Diwer's  safe?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  his  saloon. 

Q.  Spaal^ng  of  Diwer,  do  you  know  who  it  was  that  gave 
Parmeley  his  first  start  there?  A.  Who  started  him  up  in 
business,  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  It  was  him. 

Q.  Who?  A.  Diwer;  because  he  came  here  to  New  York  a 
dead  stranger;  there  were  plenty  of  other  people  who  wanted 
to  get  there  and  could  not 

Q.  Parmeley  was  a  stranger  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  muich  Diwer  advanced  to  Parmeley? 
A.  I  do  not, 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Were  you  associated  with  Parmerly  frcm  the  beginning? 
A.  In  the  monte  business  I  wast 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  Parmeley  paid  any  money  to  Diwer,  as  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  this  businesis?    A.  Do  I  know  it? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  In  what  way  do  you  mean,  paid? 

Q.  Divided  the  proceeds?  A.  I  never  saw  them  come  right  out 
and  divide. 

Q.  What  is  your  knowledge  on  that  subject?  A.  I  have  seen 
them  exchange  money,  often. 

Q.  Exchange  money  with  Diiwiar?    A.  Yes,  saar;  certainly. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  give  him  money  or  receive  money?  A. 
Receive  and  give  both. 

Q.  Was  the  envelope  business  brought  in  to  play  then,  was 
money  given  in  the  envelope  or  exchanged  openly?  A.  No;  above 
board;  paid  right  over  the  bar. 
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Q.  In  large  aanounte?    A.  Ye®,  si**;  sotakthnea 
Q.  Can  you  say  if  these  exchanges  of  mioney,  was  th©  result  of 
the    bunco   business;    anything    connected   with   that?      A.  I 
would  not  want  to  swear  to  that,  for  I  don?t  know  positively,  and 
I  don't  wtant  to  say  anything  that  I  don't  know. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  In  malting  up  this  settlement,  your  peraentage  was  com- 
piued  upon  the  total  amount,  was  any  of  the  amount  given  to 
Divver?    A.  I  always  thought  so. 

Q.  I>o  you  know  anything  about  it?  A.  I  can't  say  positively; 
no. 

Q.  Did  you  say,  at  any  time,  that  any  part  of  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds went  to  Divver?  A.  Soffnetknes  in  the  making  out  of  all 
the  names  and  everything  like  that,  and  when  night  came,  f 
would  give  every  man  his  money  and  keep  my  own,  and  hand 
the  money  to  Parmeley,  and  he  put  it  in  an  envelope,  and  would 
go  up  to  Diwer,  and  then  Shorty  would  hand  me  the  bank-roll, 
and  sometimes  I  would  take  it,  and  sometimes  Shorty  would  take 
it,  and  sometimes  Parmeley,  and  it  was  put  in  the  safe  at  Diwer's. 

Q.  Was  Divver  present  when  it  was  put  in  the  safe?  A*  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  DM  he  receive  the  money  and  put  it  in  the  safe?  A.  The 
bartender  generally  did. 

Q.  That  was  done  every  da^  from  day  to  day?  A.  Yes£  sir; 
night  after  night. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  Did  you  ever  overhear  Ptomeley  say  anything  aiboat  the 
money  that  he  had  given  to  Diwer  ot  what  he  had  given  it  to 
him  for? 

(Objected  tax    Objection  orarrulecL) 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  occasion  when  Parmeley  waived  a  roll 
of  bills  in  his  hand  and  handed  them,  to  Diwer  and  he  told  you 
what  he  had  handed  that  roll  of  bills  to  Diwer  for?  A,  No;  I 
do  not;  I  was  with  Mm  one  Saturday,  drinking  a  little  and  he 
pulled  out  an  envelope  and  said,  "That  is  pretty  fat,:  a  good 
deal  of  squeal  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  it  is  hard  money 
to  give  up; "  that  is  the  remjasrk  he  made  when  he  went  in,  and  it 
was  handed  to  the  barkeeper  and  it  was  put  up  one  side. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  money  that  was  given  up  on 
account  of  the  squealer  was  sent  to  the  station-house;  now  you 
say  it  was  sent  to  Diwer's  saloon,  which  was  it?    A.  This  was 
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not  tlhie  squeal  money,  the  squeal  money  was  always  sent  to  the 
wardman. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  in  speaking  of  this  envelope  that 
squeal  and  everything  had  made  it  a  fat  envelope,  and  it  was  hard 
nuaney  to  give  up?  A.  He  didn't  tell  me  what  it  was;  it  was 
scoxe  private  transaction  between  them;  then  I  took  it  it  was  not 
business  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with. 

Q.  You  did  not  mean  to  say  that  any  part  of  the  squeal  money 
wais  in  the  envelope?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  he  had  paid  out  so  much  money  for  squeal  money 
and  it  was  hard  to  give  this  up  in  addition?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  what  the  witness  stated  to  Paranieley  that  it 
was  hard  money  to  give  up  after  so  many  squeafc 

Mr.  Eansom. —  I  thought  Parmeley  said  that  to  him? 

Mr.  Goff. — I  tfo&uk  mot 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  saw  that  envelope  handed  over  fflite  bittr  to  ifie  bar- 
tender?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  tcouibled  with,  the  headquarter©  maa?  A. 
DSToi,  sari;  once  in  a  whiie  a  man  who  had  been  beat  would  go 
up  to  headquarters  and  they  would  bring  idm  down. 

Q.  What  took  place  then?    A.  Then  Hie  money  had  to  go  there* 

Q.  The  money  tiuen  had  to  go  to  headquarters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  the  man  who  was  beat  went  to  the 
station-<hau>S£  the  money  would  have  to  go  to  the  sitation-house? 
.  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  he  went  to  headquarters  it  went  to  head- 
quarters, aiid  the  station-homse  got  nothing  then. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  man  from  police  headquarters;  can 
you  call  to  mind  any  man  who  came  down  with  the  squealers? 
A.  Mr.  Heidelberg  was  the  man  who  usually  brought  them  down 
from  headquarters. 

Q.  Can  yofu  state  if,  on  every  occasion  that  Heidelberg  went 
down  there,  tihat  half  of  the  money  was  seat  to  headquarters?" 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  where  it  went 

Qi  By  whom  was  it  sent?  A-  I  did  not  cartry  it,  but  I  have 
taken  it  out. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  it?  A.  The  money  was  turned 
aver  to  Mr.  Parmeley  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  And  Parmeley  did  the  business?    A.  Yes>  sir; 

Q.  At  headquarters??    A.  Yes,  sfa\ 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  With  whom?    A.  I  do  not  know;  I  didn't  see  ft;  Heidelberg 
used  to  bring  the  men  down  and  go  through  the  same  operandi 
as  I  he  wardman  did* 
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Q.  And  no  arrest  followed?    A.  No  arrest 

Q.  But  tihe  mime j  was  taken  out  of  the  business  anft  given 
to  Parmeley  for  the  pusrpo<se  of  making  the  diwy  to  headquarters? 
A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  Heidelberg  was  the  man  who  generally 
brought  down  the  squealers?  A.  Generally;  sometfim.es  other 
men.  * 

Q.  I>o  you  know  to  whom  the  complaints  at  headquarters  were 
made,  which  preceded  the  coming  down  of  the  detective?  A. 
I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  was  a  conflict  between1  Hie  waadman 
and  the  headquarters  man,  about  the  squealing  business?  A. 
There  used  to  be  some. 

Q.  "What  was  the  reason  of  the  trouble  between  them?  A;  I 
cNn't  know  what  the  reason  was,  exjaicfcly;  I  Suppose  it  was 
because  they  didn't  get  anything. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  wardman  aoimetimes  said  to  you 
or  to  the  men  in  the  place,  in  your  hearing,  that  he  did  not 
want  such  and  sneh  a  case  to  go  to  headquarters?  A,  They 
didn't  want  none  of  the  cases  to  go  ix>  there  if  they  could  help 
it,  because  it  was  money  ont  of  their  pockets. 

Q.  Out  of  the  waadman'si  pockets?    A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  if  ihe  case  went  to  the  station-house,  in  the  precinct, 
you  would  never  hear  from  headquarters  about  it  at  all?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  it  went  to  headquarters*,  you  would  not  hear  from 
the  station-honse?    A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  O'Connor.— This  witness  is  willSng  enough;  I  wofuM 
not  lead  him;  this  is  a  serious  matter. 

Mir.  Goff. —  I  wanted  to  get  that  point  ouft 

The  Witness.— I  am  not  afraid;  I  am  telling  tihe  truth. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  To  sum  up  the  situation,  yon  paid  regularly  flOO  weekly? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  si*. 
:    Q.  Xnd,  in  addttfrm  to  that,  yoa  gave  up  one-half  of  all  the 
money  that  you  had  received  from  squealers?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  In  ease  it  was  thte  central  office  who  got  the  squealer  you 
gave  it  to  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  case  it  was  the  wardman  who  got  the  squealer  you 
gave  it  to  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  it  was  for  thle  interest  of  the  centra!  office,  to  get 
squealers?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Hhiey  did  along  towacrds  the  last;  they 
made  everybody  squeal. 

Q.  And  broke  up  tlie  busiiieBts?  A.  Broke  up  the  business — 
well,  not  exajctly,  because  there  was  a  dhange  of  administration 
slightly. 

By  Mr.  Gtoff: 

Q.  Gain  you  remember  the  names  of  amy  of  the  wardmian  from 
the  Fourth  preciitdi  that  used  to  go  aaxrond  to  your  plaice  at  that 
time?    A.  A  man  by  tlhe  maame  of  Oarr  was  <Jne. 

Q.  Wardmam  Caar?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  dome  a  greaifc  deal  of  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  captain  was  there?  A-  I  don't 
remember;  Murray  was  oaptain  or  inspector;  I  think  Meeken 
was  sergeant  a*  that  time,  and,  I  think,  Murray  was  e&tiher 
inspector  or  captain. 

Q.  Did  you  do  business  in  any  other  wiard  in  the  city?  A,  In 
the  First,  and  Fifth  and  the  Eighth  and  in  the  Bowery. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  captain  who  was  in  the  precdnet  in 
the  First  ward,  wheal  y<m  did  business  there?  A.  Not  wihen  I 
was  there;  there  was  only  one  mam  who  had  that  ward  and  he 
is  dead  and  gone;  Ms  namie  was  Wall*  he  stayed  in  one  place  a 
numlber  of  years. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  you  speak  about  Ms  Waving  thla*  waati,  do  you  meam 
to  say  that  he  had  preempted  the  rights  of  that  ward  to  do 
that  business?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  nobody  else  could  enter  there; 
if  a  strange  man  went  oyer  thane  to  get  anybody,  he  would  be 
taken  up  in  a  mdaiute. 

Q.  Was  that  true  of  all  other  wards  in  the  city?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  same  all  over  the  city. 

Q.  What  ward  had  the  best  reputation  for  being  the  safest 
wand  to  work  in?    A  Tlhe  First  ward. 

Q.  Has  that  big  advantages  over  the  other  wards?  A.  It  had,  I 
suppose. 

Q.  What  were  the  advantages?  A.  They  had  better  protection ; 
there  was  not  so  much  robbery  anid  stealing;  everything  went 
along  smooth  in  a  way  and  a  man  got  his  money  there;  there 
was  not  so  much  squealing. 

Q.  There  was  not  so  much  squealing?  A.  No;  they  didn't  have 
to  move  about  from  place  to  place  aad  the  places  were  never 
closed  up. 
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Q.  Do  you  pemieantoefl?  the  captain's  name  wfeo  was  in  flhie  First 
ward  at  that  time,  wihen  Wall  ran  the  business?  A.  Gaptiaiin 
Bergihoki  was  the  last  man  whlo  was  ttore. 

Q.  Did  that  business  run  in  that  First  ward  whale  Berghoid 
was  captain?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Wall  died  when  Bergihold  was 
captain. 

Beeas^  until  2:30  p.  m. 


AEEERNOON  SESSION. 

June  19,  1894 
Present,  the  Senators  and  counsel  as  before, 
Frank  Clark,,  pecalled,  lend  further  examined* 

By  Mr,  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  told  us,  Mr.  dark,  all  you  know  aftkmt  thie  bunco 
gaaiie?    A,  I  think  I  lhave;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  wiere  engaged  in  the  tha^ee-cafld  mon/tei  business; 
were  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wihere;  what  part  of  ttue  city  did  you  carry  it  on?  A  In 
the  Fourth  ward. 

Q.  Ait  the  same  time  that  the  bunco  business  was  carried  on? 
A  Yes;  that  was  carried  on  aft  the  same  time. 

Q.  Was  ParmeiLey  backing  that,  too?    A  Yes,  sift 

Q.  He  was  backing  thle  three-card monte  bujsmiess?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Tony  Miartini?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  partner  of  youas,  wasn't  he?    A  Yes» 

Q.  And  he  was  sihot  afterward?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  Parauetey's  men,  too?    A  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  this  Mr.  Diwar,  you-  spoke  of  before  recess. 
In  the  joint?    A  Have  I  ever  seen  hfen  in  there? 

Q.  Yes.    A  Oh,  yes;  I  have  seen  Mm  in  there. 

Q.  Frequently?  A  Not  in  the  back  part;  in  the  front  pairtl  of 
the  plaice  there;  came  in  to  get  a  glass  of  beer,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  There  was  a  bar-room  in  there,  too;  was  there?  A.  Cer- 
tainly, a  bar-room  and  eating  plaice  in  behind,  in  the  back;  in 
back  of  the  bar-room. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  You  aire  speaking  of  Mr.  Diverts  saloon,  now?    A  No,  sir; 
it  is  called  the  joint. 
L. 
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By  Chairman  IJerow: 

Q.  Where  did  you  do  iche  business?    IAL  In  tihie  joint;  In  thfi 
bade  part 
Q.  In  the  restaaacaasfc?    A.  Yes*  s&v 

By  Mf.  ©off: 

Q.  Well,  in  tite  after  three  places,  were  there  War-rooms  in 
each  of  the  other  three  places?  A,  All  but  omie;  one  was  fitted 
up  as  a  railroad  office. 

Q.  As  a  railroad  office?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  where  the  Parke  House  was?  A.  No,  sir;  tlie 
Earke  House  was  where  they  issed  to  sleep,  some  of  them,  a  good 
fleal  and  stay  there. 

Q.  Do  you  reanearaber  the  names  <xf  aaiy  police  officials  that  you 
Iiave  not  mentioBied  to  us  with  whom  you  were  brought  in  con- 
fefCt  wheaa  you  was  doing  this  buisaauess?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  How  mamy  years  hafve  you  been  oait  of  this  business,  now? 
5L  It  was  m  1886,  or  1887,  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  You  left  it  then,  did  yon?  A.  I  left  here  after  all  the  things 
were  dosed  up,  amid  five  weeiks  I  was  itn  the  sawdust  business,  ajid 
I  drawed  out,  and  went  a/way. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  sawdust  business?  A.  I  was  in  the 
sawdust  business  six  weeks  or  two  nwmtha 

Q.  In  the  Fourth  ward,  too?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Parmeley  the  one  that  was  behind  that,  too?  A.  Yes, 
he  got  that  up;  that  was  the  first  time  I  khew  he  was  in  tlrat 
business;  after  the  mjcmte-baffco  joint  was  closed  up  in  the 
Fourth  ward,  he  staffed  in  that 

Q.  What  closed  up  the  business  in  the  Fourth  ward?  A. 
Wais&ng  went  out  of  office,  and  Murray  beoaimje  superintendent. 

Q.  They  ware  closed  up  after  that?  A.  Sootn  aftea*;  once  in  a 
while  they  were  opened  up  but  they  had  to  close  up;  they  opened 
two  or  three  days,  amd  scattered  around;  they  drove  them  around. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  wteii  year  that  was,  Mr.  Clark? 
Ghairaniaai  Lexow. —  Eighteen;  hundred  aa&  eighty-seven;  1887, 
you  say;  1886  or  1887? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  been  teadifeg*  asn  honest  life  sfaoe  —  ffie  last 
$wo  or  three  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  crooked  business  did  you  go  into,  If  aaiy,  after  you 
left  the  sawdust  business  in  New  York?  A.  I  went  to  Canada,  I 
think,  down  east,  and  New  Hampshire,  and  one  thing  and 
another,  and  came  back  to  Boston. 

Q.  What  dM  you  work  at  there?  A.  Worked  at  my,  tra&ey  the 
rubber  business. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  left  the  crooked  business 
altogether  after  you  ethut  down  in  the  Fourth,  ward  in  tlie  saw- 
dust business?    A,  Yes;  after  I  left  here  and  went  east* 

Q.  You  quit  that,  and  wemt  to  your  trade?  A.  Two  or  three 
years  after,  or  a  year  and  a  half  after. 

Q,  You  did  not  go  mto  the  crooked  after  that?  A  No,  sir;  I 
did  not 

Q.  And  you  have  been  leading  am  honest  life  since?    A.  I  hiavev 

By  Chairman  Lexows 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  mere  change  of  superfofetoileatfk 
hlad  the  effect  of  closing  up  ail  these  joints?  A.  It  seemed  to^ 
the  way  things  were  worked,  that  way;  I  do  not  know  that  it 
was  though.;  bo*  it  looted  that  way;  there  wasnft  taotMng  of  that 
kind  tiha*  wen*  on  under  promotion  in  that  ward,  and  all  the 
rest  of  Item,  because  when  one  ward  closed  down  they  all  closed 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  SupeaSatendent  Murray  stopped  the  payment 
of  protection?    A.  3Ehat  I  don't  knowt  sir;  I  am  not  sure, 

By  Mr.  Goffi 

Q.  Do  you,  know  this  maai  sitting  behind  Mr.  Jerome,  here? 
A,  I  thank  it  is  George  Appo,  if  I  am  not  mistaken;  I  havfe  noit 
seen  Mm  in  seven  or  eight  yearn 

Q.  Is  this  George  (the  former  witness  standing  up)?  A.  Yea; 
I  would  swear  it  was  him, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  him  in  your  business  relations?  A.  Oh* 
yes;  often. 

Q.  He  was  well  known  in.  that  business,  wasn't  he?  A.  Yes, 
sir, 

Q.  You  met  him  all  over?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  the  years  that  you  carried  on  the  various  lines 
of  crooked  business!  that  you  have  described  here  in  New  York 
you  were  never  arrested?  A.  I  never  was  arrested  but  once;  I 
was  arrested  once  and  locked  up  at  headquarters;  that  was  after 
all  these  things  had  been  closed  up. 

Q.  After  yam  were  ail  closed  up  you  were  arrested?    A.  Yea 
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Q.  What  "became  of  that  arrest?  A.  I  was  discharged  in  Jef- 
ferson Market  in  the  police  court;  I  was  locked  up  in  headquart- 
ers over  night. 

Q.  What  charge  was  you  arrested  on?  A,  I  went  down  after 
these  things  closed  up;  I  bought  some  watches  and  cheap  jewelry, 
nue  and  amother  young  nmn;  and  we  stopped  in  Theo.  Allen's 
place,  and  in  there  he  showed  some  of  the  jewelry  around,  and 
a  girl  in  there  went  to  Police  Headquarters  about  it;  it  was 
sihortly  after  the  jewelry  store  in  Brooklyn  had  been  burglarized; 
and  the  two  headquarters  men  came  in  to  Theo.  Allen's  saloon 
and  said,  "We  want  you  two;"  and  I  told1  them  where  I  got  my 
jewelry,  and  I  had  my  bill  with  me,  and  they  kept  me  all  night, 
and  disehargied  me  in  the  morning. 

Q.  But  it  was  a  fact  that  while  you  were  running  the  bunco 
game  and  the  three-card  momte  game  and  other  kind  of  crooked 
business,  and  sawdust  games  in  New  York,  you  were  never 
arrested?    A.  Never. 

Q.  You  were  known  to  the  police?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  They  saw  you  every  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  knew  your  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gamtor. —  I  thank  at  that  time  we  had  a  bi-partisan 
police  commission. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Possibly  they  looked  by-ways  st  it 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  supjpose  they  must  have. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  that  meant  as  a  palliation  oar  excuse  foir 
what  occurred? 

Senator  Cantor. —  The  Eepubldcan  commi^kxu^rs  can  answer 
better  to  that  than  I  cam 


By  Chaiirman  Lexowi 

Q.  Was  Appo  known  to  the  police  as  "being  engaged  in  thiait 
business  at  that  time?  A  Well,  partly  he  was;  I  think  he  was 
partly  at  that  time,  and  partly  in  something  else;  I  could  not 
swear;  but  I  think  Ke  was  in  that. 

Q.  It  was  a  well-known,  notorious  fact,  not  only  in  your  own 
business.,  but  among  the  police,  that  he  was  engaged  in  that 
kind  of  business  at  that  time?    A.  Yes;  that  and  something  else. 

Q.  And  it  was  aJso  a  notorious  fact  to  the  police  that  you 
were?    A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course. 

Q.  As  well  the  policeman  on  the  beat,  as  well  as  the  police- 
men at  the  station-house  and  central  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  attempt  to  conceal  that  fact  at  all?  A.  No, 
sir;  none  whatever* 
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Cross  examination  by  Mr.  Ransom.: 

Q.  How  old  are  you?    A.  Fifty-two. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born?    A.  Providence,  R  L 

Q.  According  to  your  testimony  tills  morning,  yam  had  ft  sotne- 
wbat  interesting  criminal  career,  and  Mr.  Groff  asked  you  if  you 
had  ever  been  arrested,  and  you  said  once;  is  that  the  only  time 
you  i^e  arrested?  A.  Well,  I  have  been  arrested  several 
times;  yes>  sir. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  this —  A.  I  was  never  arrested 
in  New  York  but  once. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  never  been  arrested  but 
once;  have  you  ever  been  convicted  of  crime?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
have  not 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  indicted  for  crime?    A.  No>  sir. 

Q.  You  spent  pretty  mueh  all  of  your  life, in;  New  York,  from 
1B69  to  1865?  A.  I  was  in  New  Yoi*k  from  —  I  came  here;  the 
first  year  I  came  here  I  worked  in  Lovejoy's  hotel  for  a  year, 
corner  of  Park  row  and  Beekman  street — 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that?    A.  About  seven  years,  then. 

Q.  You  were  there  about  seven  years  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  river  gambling? 
A.  I  wen*  west;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  business  was  gambling  up  and  down  the  river? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  "sure  tiring"  gambling. 

Q.  You  never  gambled,  except  in  what  you  regarded  as  a  sure 
thjng?    A,  Yes;  I  hlave;  and  lost  thousands  of  dolliars. 

Q.  How  dad  you  come  here  to  testify  as  a  witness!?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  come  here  and  testify  as  a  witness? 
A.  How  dad  I  come  to  testify  here? 

Q.  Bow  happened  you  to  come  here  to  testify  as  a  witness? 
A.  Because  I  was  beat  out  of  a  lot  of  money. 

Q.  You  are  here  to  get  even  with  somebody?  A.  Not  exactly 
that 

Q.  Isn*t  that  the  real  reason  you  came  here  to  testify?  A. 
No,  site;  it  is  not;  I  was  mistreated  all  the  way  through;  I  was 
tried  to  be  sent  t*>  State  prison  and  made  a  tool  of  for  the 
benefit  of  somebody  else. 

Q.  Tkat  is  fee  reason  you  are  here  to  testify?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  suppose  it  1b,  partly. 

Q.  What  otiier  reason  is  St?  AL  I  don't  know  that  there  is 
any  other;  I  am  telling  the  truth,  though. 

Q.  I  h&ve  not  intimated  or  mentioned  it,  that  you  were  not; 
the  committee  will  pass  on  that;  do  you  know  wihfether  any  of 
the  polide  officers,  whose  names  you  mentioned  this  morning,  to 
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whom  you  paid  money  35  yearcs  ago  in  this  city  for  protection 
in  gambling-houises  are  now  alive?  A.  I  think  so;  I  do  not 
know  but  Kadcliffe  is  alive;  I  don't  know  but  Kelso  is  alive. 

Q.  Kelsfo  is  dead?  A.  I  don't  know  whettfe*  Dusenberry  is 
alive  or  not 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  tfoiese  men  in  many  yea#s?  A.  Well, 
■When  I  was  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  and  stayed  a  couple  of 
days,  I  tMnk  I  saw  RadcMife  and  bad  a  talk  with  him, 

Q.  Gam  you  tell  when  that  wsus?  A.  I  think  be  was  in  Wall 
street  that  time. 

Q.  "When  was  thfeut?  A.  It  is  since  I  went  away;  I  came  on  a 
visit  here  and  Stayed  two  days. 

Q.  I  am  asking  for  diate®?    A.  I  can  not  remember  the  dates. 

By  Cfoaiirman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  many  years  agio?  A.  It  was  after  I  left  here,  and 
wenft  away,  and  oame  baick;  1890  —  I  don't  know  but  it  was 
1890;  I  could  not  swejair  to  it;  I  know  I  hiad  a  talk  wilb.  him, 

Q.  About  1890?    A.  I  think  it  ia  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 

By  Mr.  Hansom: 

Q.  You  say  it  was  afcoat  1890  you  saw  Radriiffe  and  had  a 
talk  with  him?  A.  I  won't  swear  it  was;  no;  I  won't;  I  know 
I  saw  him  and  talked  with.  bim. 

Q.  You  testified  tills  moim^ng  to  a  great  many  incidents  in 
your  oaireer  of  crime  in  tMs  cit^,  of  your  relations  to  business, 
and  different  persona  connected  with  your  business,  as  of  per- 
sonal knowledge;  do  you  mean  this  oommfttee  to  understand 
that  all  you  have  said  this  morning  to  them  you  know  per- 
sonally, as  facts?    A.  I  do;  yes>  sir;  I  da 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see  about  that?    A.  Yes,  sin 

Q.  Yon  said  at  some  30  or  odd  years  aigo,  whjen  yoti  wera 
a  dealer  of  faro  at  a  place  called  the  "  General's,"  that  certain 
thieves,  pickpockets  and  other  criminals  were  in  tihe  habit  of 
coming  there  to  gsamible?    A,  Yes,  mr. 

Q.  And  that  they  left  money  there  for  the  police?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  me  all  you  know  of  your  personal  knowledge?  A. 
They  were  not  so  careful  in  those  days  as  they  are  now. 

Q.  Answer  the  question?  A.  That  is  the  way  I  knew;  they 
would  wrangle  over  it;  they  would  ask  for  a  certain  man  ?  where 
is  he;  why  don't  he  come  to  me,  and  so  and  so;  and  they  said, 
"  there  is  youir  money  behind  the  counter;  what  are  you  kicking 
about?  *i 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  mean  the  police  would  come  in  and  ask  where  thie 
raonev  was?    A.  Ortaanlv. 
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T*y  Mr.  Kansom: 


Q.  T^iere  are  some  things  unaccountable  hi  the  nature 
of  things;  35  years  ago  this  man  is  testifying  about; 
give  me  the  name  of  a  single  thief  or  criminal  thaS  left 
money  for  a  policeman,  and  the  name  of  the  policeman  that  came 
there  and  wrangled  a&out  it?  A,  Yesr;  I  will  give  yon  the  name 
of  them  two;  Henry  Heinriehs,  Ban  Noble;  there  are  twb;  Shar- 
key is  another  one. 

Q.  Those  are  the  thieves?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  the  poittce  officers?  A.  Hogan  and 
DusenWerry. 

Q.  Yon  mean  to  say  Dusenberry  and  Hogan?  A.  Yes;  Chris. 
Hogan. 

Q.  Yow  mean  to  say  Hogan  and  Dusenberry  came  down  there 
and  had  a  wrangle  with  these  thieves  about  money?  A.  Not 
only  once,  brat  several  times  in  my  hearing;  they  used  to  come  in 
there  and  gamble,  the  same  as  everybody  else  did. 

Q.  Anybody  else;  that  is  what  your  house  was  for;  can  yon 
remember  any  other  incident  connected  with  the  episode  that 
you  speak  of,  of  Hogan  and  Dusenberry,  the  police  officers, 
wrangling  with  Dan  Hogan  and  somebody  else  about  the  money  ? 
A!.  Yes;  I  can  recollect  the  time  when  Chauncey  Johnson  and 
Heinrifcbs  went  in  Wall  street,  and  got  two  bags  of  gold;  and 
they  came  to  the  "G-eneraTs"  after  Heinriehs;  they  gave  the 
gold  and  they  returned  it,  and  Chauncey  John-son  was  let  go. 

Q.  Who  was  Heinriehs?  A.  He  was  a  bank  thief  in  Wall 
street;  Johnson  was  arrested. 

Q.  Who  was  Johnson?  A.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Ohauncey 
Johnson. 

Q.  Another  thief?    A.  Yea 

Q.  How  do  you  connect  those  two  thieve®  and  two  bags  of  gold 
witlh  the  police?    A.  Because  they  came  there  and  got  it 

Q.  Who  did?    A.  The  police. 

Q.  And  they  came  there  to  look  for  the  swag?  A.  Yes>  sir;  it 
was  given  to  them  to  let  this  man,  let  loose  the  man  that  was 
arresijed. 

Q.  You  mean  the  police  took  the  gold  for  themselves?  A.  Ye®; 
took  it  and  gave  it  to  the  bank. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge,  in  that  instance,  they  did  their  duty? 
A.  Yes;  except  they  let  the  man  go;  it  was  given  up  on  condition 
that  this  man  should  be  turned  out  of  the  station-house. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  testifying  from  personal 
knowledge;  I  would  like  to  restrict  you  from  your  own  knowl- 
edge?   A.  I  do  know  it  from  mj  own  knowledge^ 
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Q.  How  is  it  possible  you  can  know  from  your  own  knowledge 
that  the  police  let  the  thief  go?  A.  Well,  he  was  out;  hie  was 
back  there  when  the  gold  was  tamed  back. 

Q.  T&at  was  your  amduHton?    A.  Yes;  of  course. 

Q.  You  don't  know  from  yoair  own  knowledge;  you  simply 
adduce  it  from  the  facts  you  know?    A.  Ye&>  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  that  so  with  the  most  of  your  evidence?  A.  No,  sir; 
not  the  most  of  it;  it  is  not 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  Goff  that  your  office  and  service  in  this  busi- 
ness of  buncoing  wajs  that  of  a  steerer?  A.  Sometimes — no,  sir; 
not  at  all  times;  trailer-,  I  said. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  were  the  steerer?  A.  Pairt  of 
ihe  time,  I  was  put  on  to  be  a  trailer  when  there  was  so  much 
squealing  going  on;  so  much  money  went  to  the  policemen. 

Q.  By  your  evidence  you  have  very  seriously  implicated  a 
well-known  citizen  and  official  of  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  Diwer;  do  you  mean  to  testify  on  ypnr  oath  that  the 
facts  whidh  you  had  related  in  regard  to  Mr,  Diwer  are  true 
of  your  persona!  knowledge?  A  I  do;  yes,  sir;  my  personal 
knowledge;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  then  testified  that  you  had  seen  Paraneley  divide  some 
part  of  his  gains  in  the  business  of  buncoing  with  Patrick  Divvier? 
A.  I  said  I  see  him  pass  and  e^dhange  money,  from  time  to  time 
agafio,  and  the  money  was  pnt  from  the  bank  in  the  safe  in  the 
evening  at  nights. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  mieant  to  say  about  Diwer;  did  you  miean 
to  say  amy  tiling  else  implicating  Diwer?    A  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  said  other  things;  perhaps  you  have  forgotten 
them;  you  have  testified  in  substance,  as  I  recall  it,  that  Mr. 
Paasneiey  gave  to  Mr.  Diwej  some  ponticm  of  the  gainsi  of  this 
busiaess  for  himself;  made  soonte  division  with  him);  do  you 
mean  to  testify  to  that  on  your  own  personal  knowledge?  A. 
Yes,  s&<;  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  you  know  it?    A,  Sic 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it?  A.  I  see  t&e  momey  taken  up  there; 
I  counted  the  money  out. 

Q.  Taken  up  there  is  very  indefinite;  if  you  have  seen  Parmeley 
pay  to  Diwer  nnotney,  hand  him  money?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that?    A.  Sir;  I  seen  them  exchange  money. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  sdir,  in  answer  to  my  question?  A.  I  have 
seen  him  hand  him  money;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  pay  hinu  any  share  of  the  winnings  or 
ftaims  of  that  business?    A  I  can  not  swear  to  that;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What?  A.  I  wont  swear  to  tthat  right  out;  no,  sair;  I  wont; 
I  never  said  there  was  a  division* 
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__  Ghiafamm  Lexow, —  He  added  to  thiat  lie  said  hle^joiwer  said 
there  was  a  division.  He  absolutely  refused  to  say  directly* 
Speak  up  so  he  can  hear  you. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  cani  hear  hitm  now;  but  I  could  not  hoar  him 
on  his  direct  exanmmtfcm. 

Mr.  Goff. —  He  says  he  agrees  with  you  that  he  apefused  to  say 
it  to  hisi  personal  knowledge 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes, 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  AH  you  have  to  say  atiout  Diwer  fa  yotar  conclusion  and 
inferences  from  certain  incidents  and  facts  he  said  this  morning? 
A.  Ttet  is  all. 

Senator  Cantor. — Lett  the  witness  testily. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  do  not  think  the  witness  understood  the 
question-  The  witoess  has  testified  he  did  see  the  money  that 
was  taken  in  there  and  put  in  Mr.  Diwer's  safe. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  That  was  not  my  question. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  asked  him  substantially  whether  he 
testified  to  everything  on  hearsay. 

By  Mir.  Ransomi: 

Q.  You  heard  what  the  chairman  has  said  in  the  way  of  com- 
ment on  your  evidence;  have  you  anything  to  change  in  tliat 
evidentaa?  A.  In  this  way:  I  know  the  money  was  taken  over; 
the  bank  money  was  taken  over  at  night  and  brought  out  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  By  the  bank  money  you  mean  that  the  money  which  backed 
the  gaanle  was  taken  thene?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  used  ib  play 
there. 

Q.  Was  taken  there  and  put  ini  the  safe,  and  taken  out  in  the 
morning?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  money  was  given  to  the  barkeeper  to  put  in  the 
safe?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  That  Diwer's  only  connection,  according  to  your  personal 
knowledge?    A.  Thiat  its  all  I  know  about  it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Diwer  present  otn  these  occasions  when  this 
bank  money  was  handed  over  for  deposit  in  the  safe?  A.  He  was 
not  always  the^e. 

Q.  Was  he  thlere  on  any  occasion?    A-  Yes;  he  was, 

Lt  229 
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By  Seamtor  Canton 

QL  QEhe  bartender  was  there  all  the  time?    A.  Yea 
<^  It  was  a  public  ssulooai?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  This  mfcney  was  handed  to  the  bartender  or  Judge  Divver 
tk  JFfft  in  the  safe?    A.  Yes;  that  is  all. 
ifer.  Ransom. —  Gentlemen,  shall  I  go  on? 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Yon  testified  that  the  ward  was  bought  tap  a  hundred  dol- 
lars for  a  week,  and  that  Parmeley  paid  $500  in  money?  A. 
Between  $400  and  $500. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  change  that?    A.  No;  $500. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  money?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  me;  why  do  you  say  sir  to  my  questions; 
don't  you  hear  mie?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heaitf  you, 

Q.  Please  answer  my  question;  you  saw  the  $500?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  You  testified  that  $500  was  taken  to  the  startioairhougej 
who  took  it  there?    A.  The  wardanan. 

Q.  Did  you  see  ham  take  it  there?    A,  Sir? 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  sir?  A.  I  did  not;  I  did  not  see  him  take  it 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  not  testify  this  morning,  on  positive  personal  knowl- 
edge, that  the  money  was  taken  to  the  station-honse?  A.  It  was 
taken  to  the  station-house. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  Because  we  run  right  along,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Q.  Yon  inferred  it  was  taken  there  because  you  run  right 
along?    A.  My  part  of  the  money  was  taken  there. 

Q,  Whiati  I  want  to  get  is  y*our  persona!  knowledge?  A.  No, 
hit;  I  did  not  take  it  there. 

Q.  Yon  dont  know  really  that  it  ever  went  there,  do  you,  of 
your  personal  knowledge?  A.  No  personal  knowledge,  because 
I  did  not  take  it  there. 

Q.  Will  you  say  you  know  it  ever  went  there  from  pergonal 
Knowledge?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  noil 

Q.  You  mentioned,  in  your  direct  examination,  the  payment  of 
some  money  to  a  mian  of  the  name  of  Heidelberg  —  I  am  mis- 
taken; I  withdraw  that;  you  mentioned  that  Heidelberg,  a  detect- 
ive from  headquarters,  brought  a  squealier  down  to  the  game; 
that,  I  think,  is  your  testimony;  fe  that  right?    A.  Yes,  siir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  There  were  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  Yes;  No.  1  I  havei  in  mind;  did  he  bring  more  than  one 
squealer  to  the  game?    A.  Yes,  sir;  several  times^ 
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Q.  Yoti  testified  tSat  Waif  of  the  money  whSdi  the  squealer 
"Said  had  been  won  from  him  was  paid  over  to  Heidelberg  ft* 
headquarters?    A.  I  said  the  money  went  to  headquarter 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  it  went  there?  A.  Because  it  was  pot 
<m  the  tab. 

Q.  Beoanise  it  was  put  oai  a  tab  in  your  place  of  business? 
A.  Yea 

Q.  It  was  charged  down  there  m  going  to  headquarters?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  aifoout  it?    A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  anybody  take  it  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  it  delivered?  A,  No,  sir;  I  saw  it  tafiea 
out. 

Chairman  Lexsorw. — I  understood  fMe  witness  t)o(  say  Parmeley 
did  all  that  business. 

The  Witness. —  That  is  what  I  said;  that  is  what  he  did  do. 

Q.  I  will  ask  him  about  that;  you  encouraged  the  witness  t» 
testify  as  to  hearsay,  and  that  is  admissible;  I  submit  I  only  want 
the  witness'  personal  knowledge;  the  chairman  suggested  Pars 
meJey  attended  <ta  all  thjaiti  business?    A.  He  did,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  persona!  knowledge  that  Par* 
meley  ever  took  a  dollar  to  headquarters;?    A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  hkn?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go  with  him. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  took  it  there  then?  A.  Well,  I  seen  it; 
I  seen  h&n  give  it  up. 

Q.  You  saw  h!kn  give  it  up  to  the  police  official?  A.  Yes;  I 
htave. 

Q.  Did  you?    A.  Yes;  I  have. 

Q.  Let  us  find  out  when  it  was,  and  who  It  was  received  it; 
whien  did  you  see  Barmeley  give  up  my  money  to  a  police 
pfficial?  A.  WeH,  he  always  doaie  that;  he  always  gave  it  up;  gave 
up  the  envelope;  that  was  his  business. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  Parmeley  give  amy  money?  A.  I  could 
not  tell  the  day  and  date. 

Q.  Give  me  the  year?    A  It  was  along  in  1885  or  188& 

Q.  That  is  not  so  long  ago;  you  have  been  testifying  very  fully 
iai  regard  to  matters  35  years  ago?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  testify 
better  then  than  I  could  now. 

Q.  Can  you  ranemiber  any  neam*  than  1885  or  1886,  when 
Parmeley  gave  up  money  to  a  police  official?  A  Weil,  I  saw 
him  give  it  up;  thle  monfey  used  to  be  counted  and  put  in  ana 
envelope,  and  hte  took  it  after  and  put  it  in  his  pocket 

Q.  You  havent  any  idea  that  you  are  on  trial?    A.  Then  X 
misunderstood  yoa. 
Senator  Oantar. — He  just  answered  youir  question^, 
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AEn  i&nsoim. —  GenHesrten,  I  heard  h&  aimwee 
' Senator  Gantor. —  He  sadd  he  aaever  saw  it  done;  he  saw  Mr. 
Parmeley  take  tbie  envelope  amd  go  off  with  it, 

QBy  Mkt  Ransoms  ; 

Q.  I  understood  what  hie  said;  the  only  Knowledge  yon  hare 
upon  that  subject  is  what  yoai  have  just  said?    A.  That  is  all,  sin 

Q.  That  ifc  all?    A.  Yesj,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  testified  'that  m  man  of  the  name  of  Ward  or  Wall  had 
the  First  ward?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  he  bought  it  and  paid  for  it?  A.  Yes;  had  it  a  long 
while. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  of  your  owmi  knowledge;  or  do  yon  know  it 
because  somebody  told  you?  A.  I  know  nobody  else  could  go 
there.  **** 

Q.  Isn't  this  the  faict  that  you  have  what  we  business  men 
call  a  business  knowledge,  but  no  personal  knowledge  of  these 
facts?    A.  No  personal;  not  down  there;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  did  yora  personally  ever  yourself  pay  to 
ainjy  policeman  ofr  police  officials  in  your  city  money  to  protect 
you  or  your  confederates  in  your  public  business?  A.  Never;  no, 
sir;  I  did  not;  it  was  not  my  businesis  to  do  it 

Mr.  Ransom. — .That  is  all. 

Bedireet)  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Kcwr,  when  you  say  Parmeley  gave  up  the  mloniey  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  you,  being  interested  with  Parmeley  in  the  busi- 
ness—    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  knoiwledge  thiat  so  much  money  was  taken  out  of  the 
brainless  for  police  protection1?  A.  Why,  certainly;  I  had  to 
stand  my  part  of  i& 

Q.  You  paid  your  part  of  tEat  money  for  police  protection?  A 
Certainly,  I  did.: 

Q.  And  you  also  know  that  whesre  there  was  a  squealer  and 
money  had  to  be  given  up  that  that  money  wais  taken  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  business?    A.  Certainly;  half  of  it 

Q.  And  given  for  the  police?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  the  men  interested  in  the  business  agreed  that 
Parmeley  was  to  do  the  bustimess  wHtihi  the  police?  A.  He 
did  the  business,  becajuse  he  was  the  man  who  owned  the  ward; 
he  was  in  his  employ,  ais  you  say,  and  we  had  protection. 

Q.  And  knowing  you  had  police  protection,  and  paying  for  it, 
you  knew  you  had  police  protection?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  never  interfered  with?    A.  Never. 
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Q.  You  nseiver  was  arrested  in  the  Fourth:  ward?    A.  No,  sfr. 
Q.  Or  Piaraiieley?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  money  was  paid  regularly?    A.  Paid  regularly. 
Q.  Ami  you  went  on  with  yonr  business  regularly?    A.  Jus* 
the  same;  yes,  sir. 

By  Giairman  Lexowr 

Q.  If  anybody  else  came  info  fha#  waird  and  attempted  to  do 
thie  sarnie  kind  of  busamess  he  was  arrested  at  once?  A  The  first 
tame  he  was  drove  out,  and  the  seteomd  time  he  was  arrested* 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Did  you  know  of  any  complaints  ever  having  teen  made  by. 
yon  about  any.  men  engaged  with,  you  in  your  business  to  the 
police  against  interlopers  coming  imi;  men  coming  into  the  ward 
on  their  own  business,  outsiders?  A  In  the  sarnie  kind  of 
business? 

Q.  In  the  same  kind  of  business?  A  Why,  certainly;  onoe  in 
a  while  a  thing  of  that  kind  would  happen. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  to  mind  where  outsiders  came  in  in  the  same 
business  and  the  police  were  notified  of  it?  A  Sometimes  the 
people  from  the  Fifth  or  First  came  into  the  City  Hall  park,  and 
the  police  would  drive  them  out;  the  police  in  the  Fonriih  would 
drive  them  out  of  there  off  into  their  district. 

Q.  IXcm,  wasn't  it  also  part  of  the  business  knowledge  of  your- 
self and  your  associates  in  the  business  that  the  place  where  ifoe 
proiiectfon  was  arranged  for,  thie  btesiness  aan-anged  in  this  saloon 
kept  by  Mr.  Diwer  that  you  have  mientionied?    A  Where  what? 

Q.  Where  the  arrangemtents  were  maide  for  the  protectaon? 
A  Well,  tine  money  was  all  spent  there  mostly ;  we  used  to  go  up 
there  —  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  happened  in  the  saloon; 
we  used  to  spand  our  money  there;  we  went  thieve  the  latter  end 
of  thie  week  and  Saturday  nights  and  spent  the  money  thafla 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  your  protection  arranged  for  in  that  saloon  —  *h)e 
arrangement  mjade  to  give  you  protection?  A  No;  I  w^omld 
not  say  it  was  made  there  in  that  saloon; 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Was  there  any  arrangement  or  understiaai*ffliig  flWaiti  your 
men  were  toi  go  and  spend  your  money  in  that  parttoular  saloon? 
A  Well,  of  course,  it  looiked  better  to  do  that  tamd  go  there. 
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Q.  Why  did  it  look  better.    A.  He  was  a  nice  man,  aad  so  an. 

Q.  I  am  asking  if  there  was  any  understanding  or  agreement 
between  yourself  and  your  assodaifces  that  the  money  should  be 
spent  in  this  saloon?    A.  Ok,  n*x 

Q.  You  said  in  ainiswer  to  Judge  Ransom,  a  little  while  ago, 
that  you  saw  Parmeley  give  money  up;  now,  is  it  n)ot  a  fajot 
that  you  yourself  saw  PamneJey  give  money  up  tk>  police  officials? 
A.  Give  it  up? 

Q.  Yes;  hand  the  enevelope  to  them?  A  Well,  I  don't  know 
as  I  could  — 

Q.  Don't  you  remember?  A.  Of  course  I  can  remember,  but 
I  could  noit  give  the  day  and  date. 

Q.  I  do  mot  want  the  dary  and  date;  I  want  the  fact, 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  it;  did  you  ever  see  thfe  man  hand  any 
money  to  a  police  official]  that  is  the  plain  question?  A. 
Parmeley? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Yes;  any  money,  or  money  in  an  envelope?  A.  Only  in 
this  way. 

Q.  In  wharf;  way ?  A,  This  money  had  been  put  in  a&  envelope, 
and  he  has  taken  and  carried  the  envelope  away;  I  don't  know 
its  1  ever  see  him  — 

Q.  That  fe>  the  money  for  the  police  was  put  in  the  envelope 
in  your  business  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  counted  out?  A.  Counted  out  and  arranged  for;  so 
many  squeals  put  oau  a  tag;  that  money  was  put  there  to  go  to 
headquarters,  squealing  arotend  that,  and  so  and  so;  and  that 
mioney  was  put  in  an  envelope  and  taken  off. 

Q.  When  you  say  a  tab,  do  you  mean  a  book?  A.  A  piece  of 
paper  that  was  torn  up  at  ndjrht;  so  much  money  win®,  so  much 
taken  out,  and  so  much  paid  out. 

Q.  You  settled  your  accounts  at  night?  A.  Yes,  sir;  every 
night,  except  where  they  thought  a  man  would  come  bsek,  and 
they  would  hold  the  money  a  day  or  two. 

Q.  And  ^vhen  the  settlement  of  that  account  was  made  out 
that  night  Parmeley  received  that  portion  that  was  assigned 
to  police?    A.  Yes;  he  received  that;  he  took  care  of  that.      . 

Q.  And  that  was  accounted  for  in  the  tab?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  took  that  mtoney  away;  that  was  part  of  his  dnfty 
to  you,  and  the  rest  of  you,  to  deliver  thart:  money  to  tb!e  police? 
&.  Yes;  I  suppose  so;  that  was  what  it  was  for. 
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Q.  'And  for  four  years  or  thereabouts  you  conducted  the  baa&> 
ness,  and  all  the  rest  of  you  in  that  ward,  wffihout  the  slightest 
interfermee?  A.  Off  and  on  we  were  cloised  up  for  a  montWf 
and  then  opened  up  again. 

Q.  Itar  fouir  or  five  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  working  in  that 
ward?    A.  Yes;  I  dH. 

By  Senator  Bradley! 

Q.  You  sarid  in  your  direct  examination  thiait  Parmetey  wihlen 
he  came  to  New  York  was  a  poor  stranger  amd  had  no  money, 
and  Mr.  Diwer  put  up  the  money  to  sttart  in  business;  how  do 
you  explain  that;  you  testified  Mr.  Diwer  was  a  man  th&t 
furnished  htfm  the  nuoiney  to  start  the  business? 

Senator  Cantor. —  He  said  he  heard  so. 

AL I  caai  not  swear  to  that;  I  could  no*  swear  to  that 

Q.  Who  do  ym  say  gave  him  the  money  to  srtiart  tihle  business? 
3L  I  said  it  was  ai  funny  thing  he  could  come  in  that  ward,  a 
stranger,  and  get  that  work  and  the  protection!  he  did,  and 
there  wais  others  in  the  ward  could  not  get  iit;  that  was  all. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  about  the  envelope  you  saw  Parmeley  give  to  Mtf. 
Diwer;  the  envelope  that  looked  to  be  fat?  A.  That  had  notnds*g 
ta  do  —  it  was  something  outside;  something  between  them. 

Q.  Something  between  Parmeley  and  Diwer?  A.  Something 
thiafc  hactatft  anything  to  do  with  the  business;  he  made  a  remarfk 
that  it  was  pretty  hard  money  to  give  up. 

Q*  Parmeley  made  the  remark?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

0.  Bid  yoa  see  that  envelope  go  into  Mr.  Diwer's  hand,  m 
across  hie  bar?    A.  Across  his  bar;  yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  To  the  bartender  or  to  Mr.  Diwer?  A.  To  the  bartender; 
I  don*t  think  Diwer  wais  there;  no,  sir;  if  I  made  any  mw&k 
remark  I  want  to  con-eat  it. 

Q.  On  what  day  of  the  week  was  this  f  100,  which  you  say  was 
paid  every  week  for  protection  —  on  what  day  was  it  charged  in 
the  account?    A.  Carried  up  every  Saturday  afternoon,. 

Q.  So,  on  that  day,  in  addition  to  the  squeals,  $  100  was  put  in 
an  envelope,  besides,  for  the  protection  under  the  contract?  AL 
Tfciat  $100  had  to  go,  anyway. 

MSp.  Ransom.—  That  is  all,  Mr.  Clark. 
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Chairman  liexow.—  That  is  all,  Mr.  Glark.  Tue  next  witness, 
Mr.  Goff. 

Augusfta  Michelson,  known  as  Gussie  Price,  called  as  a  witness 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  me,  Miss  Mchelson?  A.  I  do  not  think 
I  uaidersffcand  enough.  English;  I  like  it  better  German. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  house  No.  422  Third  avenue?  A.  Yes;  I 
wks  living  there. 

Q.  You  were  living  there;  who  kept  the  house?    A.  Mrs.  Hart 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Speak  up,  so  Judge  Bansom,  over  there, 
can  hear  you. 

The  Witness. —  Mrs.  Hart  keeps  the  house. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  house  was  it;  a  house  of  ill-fame?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  houise?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  girls  were  there  In  the  house?  A.  I  was  aJl 
alone  there. 

Q.  You  were  the  only  girl  in  the  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  floor  in  the  house,  or  the  whale  house?  A.  I  was 
alone  there;  there  was  no  girl  there. 

Q.  Mrs.  Hart  was  there?  A.  Yes;  Mrs.  Hart,  too,  and  her 
sister. 

Q,  Was  this  other  girl  who  was  in  the  court  with  you,  wa*' 
she  in  that  house,  too?    A.  No. 

Q.  She  was  not;  what  was  the  price  in  that  house?  A.  Well, 
different 

Q.  Well,  give  us  some  idtea  of  it,  please?  At  Two  and  three 
dollars. 

Q.  Two  and  three  dollars?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  people  would  visit  the  house  during  tfee  week? 
A.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Oa-i  you  give  us  some  idea?    A.  No;  I  can  not. 

Q,  What  arrangement  had  you  with  Mrs.  Hart  about  dividing 
the  money?    A.  Well,  give  her  the  half  what  I  made. 

Q.  You  gave  her  one-half?    A.  Yes. 

Q„  How  long  were  you  there?    A  Six  weeks  the  first  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  there  before  you  came?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  went  there  after  you  departed?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  precinct  is  that  in?  A.  Thirty-fifth  street  station- 
house. 

Q.  That  is  the  Twenty-first  precinct?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  'The  ^tiation-house  is  Thirty -fifth  street,  near  Third  avenrae^ 
is  it  not?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  the  wardman  connected  with  that  station- 
house?    A.  No;  well,  what  sihe  told  me  it  was  the  wardman. 

Q.  A  man  came  there?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  Mrs.  Hart  introduced  to  you  as  the  wardman?*  A 
Yes. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name?    A  She  called  him  Barney. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  his  last  name?    A.  Yea 

Q.  What  was  his  last  name?    A.  Malarkey. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Malarkey  viisit  that  house  frequently?  A.  Yes; 
Sihe  says  he  was  her  fellow;  he  was  a  good  friend  to  her. 

Q.  Wtiat  time  of  the  day  did  he  call?  A.  Afternoons,  some- 
times. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stay?  A.  Ttot  time  I  was  there,  he 
sitayed  only  a  short  time,  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  he  visit  Mrs.  Haaft>  or  did  he  visit  you?  A.  He  visited 
me  once. 

<J.  He  visited  you  once?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Did  he  collect  any  money  from  yow?    A.  From  me? 

Q.  From  youi?    A.  No. 

Q.  From  Mrs.  Hiart?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  sihe  say  she  paid  (him  any  money?  A!.  She  said  she 
paid  the  wardman. 

Q.  Sihe  said  sihe  paid  Hie  wardman?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  name  of  the  caiptain  of  thai; 
prec(kict?    A  Yea 

Q.  What  was  his  name?    A.  Martens^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  Oaptain  Martens?  A.  Sfhe  introduced  me  some 
night  to  a  fellow,  and  afterward  sihe  told  me  he  was  the  captain. 

Q.  Can  yooi  describe  that  man?  A.  When  I  see  him  I  Remem- 
ber him. 

<J.  Gaii  you  give  us  some  idea  of  his  appearance?  A.  He  was 
tail  and  stout,  not  very  nice  dressed,  and  a  d&irk  moustacihe. 

Q.  A  dark  moustache?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  heavy  moustasdhe?    A.  No;  not  so  very  heavy. 

Q.  What  tfime  did  he  call;  whait  time  of  the  day?  A.  I  saw 
him  only  once  there  in  the  night-time. 

Q.  In  the  nigiht-time?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  talk?    A  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Who  did  he  speak  to?    A.  To  Mrs.  Hart 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  was  talking  aibotffi — ffiey  were 
not  talkjing  much;  I  don't  remember  much  wfhiart:  they  were 
talking;  she  called  hdm  Mr.  Jones. 

Q.  You  oan  not  recall  wliiat  the  coaveraoitiom  wiaa  about!  can 
you?    A  No. 
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Q.  Did  he  tell  her  she  must  not  keep  her  house  open?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  her  he  wtcwild  raid  the  hlouise?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  know  the  character  of  the  house?    A-  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  conversation  regarding  Ghiisibnas  presents 
to  the  captain?    A,  Yea 

Q.  In  his  presence?  A-  Ye®;  I  could  not  siay  by  the  captain, 
but  by  the  wardman. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know  whether  they  were  present  or  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  But  ihe  wardman,  yon  say,  was  present?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  tihat  conversation;  where  did  it  occur;  what  was  it? 
|A  %  told  her  I  did  not  want  to  gtive  he|r  fch£  hailf  any  more; 
she  told  me  she  had  big  expense,  too,  and  sthe  had  to  give  the 
wardman  that  Ghristmas. 

Q.  Where  is  Mrs.  Hart  now  ?    A.  She  is  living  a*  ike  same  place. 

Q.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-two  Third  avenue,  ifln't  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  go  to  Mrs.  Hart?  A.  I  kaew  h^r  a 
long  time. 

Q.  Warn^t  there  some  special  reason;  did  yon  see  an  adver- 
tisement? A.  No;  not  on  account  of  that;  I  heard  she  advertised 
always;  I  did  not  go  on  account  of  the  advertisement 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  advertisement  by  her?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  advertisement?  A.  I  ckrai't  remember  that 
for  good;  by  some  teachers  she  was  advertising. 

Q.  What  kind  of  teaidhing! 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Qw  Music  tefljeiher?  A.  I  don't  remember  thaitj,  that  is  two  or 
three  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  she  advertise  to  give  girls  German  and  Fuesnch  lessons^ 
or  something  of  that  kind?    A.  I  think  sa 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Was  this  Mr.  Jones  you  saw  there  in  the  uniform  of  a 
policeman?    A.  No. 

Q.  In  citizen's  dress?    A.  Citizen's  dress. 

Mr.  Bansom. —  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all ;  thfc  next  witness. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  do  not  deem  it  prudent  to  enter  in  apon  another 
line  of  examination  to-night;  it  is  nearly  4  o'clock  now,  and  we 
have  bad  a  pretty  good  day  of  it;  I  move  we  adjourn. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Adjourn  now  until  to-morrow  morning? 
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Mr.  '(Toff.— Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. — All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  to-day  will 
attend  here  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30  o'clock,  Ite  committee 
stands  adjourned  until  that  tima 

POUCE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YOEK: 

No.  300  Mulberry  street,  Precinct  No.  11, ) 
New  York,  April  1,  1892.  J 

Thomas  Byrne®,  Esq.,  Acting  Superintendent  of  Police: 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  Rule  64,  I  respectfully  subniit  the 
following  report  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1892. 
(Signed.)  WM.  W.  McIiAUGTTT/TN, 

Captain,  Eleyenth  Precinct. 

Na  1801-2  Allen  street,  reputed  house  of  prostitution;  Wm 
Rader,  proprietor;  William  Snell,  owner. 

No.  22  Bayard  street,  reputed  house  of  prostitution;  Mary  Kinv 
ball,  proprietor;  James  Reynolds,  owner. 

No.  24  Bayard  street,  reputed  house  of  prostitution;  Edward 
Comet,  proprietor;  James  Reynolds,  owner. 

No.  28  Bayard  street,  reputed  toonse  of  prostitution;  Mamie 
Coleman,  proprietor;  James  Reynodds,  owner. 

No.  30  Bayard  street,  reputed  house  of  prostitution;  Mary 
White,  proprietor1;  George  Ellinger,  owner. 

No.  32  Bayaird  street,  reputed  house  of  prostitution;  Nellie  Dav- 
enport, proprietor;  George  Ellinger,  owner. 

No.  33  Bayard  street,  reputed  house  of  prostitution;  Annie 
Roberts,  proprietor;  Aug.  Lindeman,  owner.  * 

No.  101  Canal  street,  reputed  house  of  prostitution;  Mary  Stew- 
art, proprietor;  John  Siegels,  owner. 

No.  102  Canal  street,  reputed  house  of  prostitution;  Aug.  Beit- 
mouit,  proprietor;  James  Price,  owner. 

No.  117  Canal  street,  reputed  house  of  prostitution;  Laura 
Knight,  proprietor;  G.  Barendon,  owner. 

No.  119  Canal  street,  reputed  house  of  prostitution;  Hen.  Wag- 
ner, proprietoir;  Mr.  Clement,  owner. 

No.  121  Canal  street,  house  of  prostitution;  Wm.  Kelly,  pro- 
prietor; Wm.  Kintzing,  owner. 

No.  120  Canal  street,  house  of  prostitution;  Daniel  Veil,  pro- 
prietoir; E.  Foote,  owner. 

No.  16  Delancey  street,  house  of  prostitution:  Wm.  Kline,  pro- 
prietor; Wm.  Kline,  agent. 

No.  78  Canal  street,  house  of  prostitution;  Annie  Miller,  pro- 
prietor; Paul  Appel,  owner.  , 
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No.  34  Eldridge  street,  house  of  prostitution;  John  Williams, 
proprietor;  J.  Sadelmeyer,  owner. 

No.  81  Eldridge  street,  house  of  prostitution;  Betsy  Butler, 
X>roprietor;  Henry  Saunders,  owner. 

No!  70  Forsythe  street,  house  of  prostitution;  Aug.  Smith,  pro- 
prietor; Emma  Flemig,  owner. 

No.  74  Forsythe  street,  house  of  prostitution;  Morris  Stern,  pro- 
prietor; Jul.  Saffens,  owner. 

No.  109  Forsythe  street,  house  of  prostitution;  Blanche  Smith, 
proprietor;  Moss  &  Goldstein,  owner's. 

No.  127  Heister  street,  house  of  prostitution;  Maggie  King,  pro- 
prietor; P.  Beckelmeyer,  owmer. 

No.  129  Hester  street,  house  of  prostitution;  Carrie  Winters, 
proprietor;  Henry  Lutz,  owner. 

No.  12  Riyingtotti  street,  house  of  prostitution;  Ber.  Greenback, 
proprietor;  James  Walsh,  owner. 

No.  27  Bivington  street,  house  of  prostitution;  Lulu  Wallace, 
proprietor;  Henry  Smith,  owner. 

No.  29  BMngton  street,  housfe  of  prostitution;  Ida  dark,  pro- 
prietor; Ernest  Ohl,  owner. 

No.  44  Bivington  street,  houste  of  prostitution;  Mary  McCarthy, 
proprietor;  J.  Garland,  agent. 

No.  56  Stanton  street,  house  of  prostitution;  Anna  Nelson,  pro- 
prietor; Mrs.  Maunger,  owner. 

No.  15  Bowery,  house  of  assignation;  Chaa  Best,  proprietor; 
0.  Best,  agent. 

No.  28  Bayaird  street,  furnished  rooms,  for  prostitutes;  Many 
J.  Schrader,  agent. 

No.  146  Ghryetie  street,  house  of  assignation;  Lizzie  Field,  pro- 
prietor; O.  L.  Knoll,  owner. 

No.  5  Delancey  street,  house  of  assignation;  Mary  Brown,  pro- 
prietor; J.  Alexander,  agent. 

No.  43  lYxraythe  street;  house  of  assignation;  Matilda  Berker, 
proprietor;  Liz.  Gurkin,  owner. 

No.  131  Hester  street,  house  of  assignation;  Lena  Smith,  pro- 
prietor; J.  Holsgirapipel,  agent. 

No.  31  Blmngton  street,  house  of  assignation;  Emma  Jansen, 
proprietor;  Emma  Jansen,  agent 

No.  84  Allen  street,  furnished  rooms,  for  prostitutes;  Mary 
Minteman,  proprietor;  Oath.  Mitpan,  agent. 

No.  204  Allen  street,  furnished  room®,  for  prostitutes;  Lena 
Edwards,  proprietor;  L.  BothcMM,  agent. 

No.  21  Bayard  street,  famished  rooms,  for  prostitutes;  Mary 
Brown,  proprietor;  E»  Grimm,  owner. 

No.  23  Baya/rdi  street,  furnished  rooms,  for  prostitutes;  Miary 
Thompson,  proprietor;  E.  Grimm,  owner. 
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No.  14  Delancey  street,  furnished  rooms,  for  prostitutes;  Amelia 
Keller,  proprietor;  Aug.  Wes,tpall,  owner. 

No.  26  Forsythe  street,  furnished  rooms,  for  prostitutes;  Mary 
Meyers,  proprietor;  Hen.  Springer,  agent 

No.  3  Ghrystie  sftreet,  policy  shop;  Wm.  Pape,  proprietor;  W. 
Page,  agent 

No.  84  Ghrystie  street,  policy  shop;  P.  Nolke,  proprietor;  H. 
Kunzing,  owner. 

No.  251-2  Forsytihe  street,  policy  shop;  Solomon  Smith,  pro- 
prietor; Win.  Kabb,  owner. 

No.  77  Forsythe  street,  poJi-cy  shop;  John  Wolf,  proprietor;  John 
Brown,  owner. 

No.  134  Hester  street,  policy  shop;  Frank  Burns,  proprietxw; 
Jno.  Carland,  owner. 

No.  92  Orchard  street,  policy  shop;  John  Fox,  proprietor;  Johai 
Adder,  owner. 

No.  34  Bayard  street,  suspicions  place;  Frank  Kiernan,  pro- 
prietor; Geo.  Ellinger,  owner. 

No.  15  Cbirystie  street,  suspicious  place;  George  Schuster,  pro- 
prietor; Jas.  Murray,  own«r. 

No.  73  Ghrystie  street,  s&spicious  place;  Charles  McKean,  pro- 
prietor; Ohiarles  McKean,  owner. 

No.  21  Forsythe  street,  suspicious  place;  Adolph  Smitih,  pro- 
prietor; A.  Smith,  agent    * 

No.  5  Norfolk  street,  suspicious  place;  Heniry  Buhling^  pro- 
prietor; D.  Brill,  agent 

Na  131  Bowery,  poolroom*;  William  Power,  proprietor;  P.  Far- 
ley,  agent 

No.  137  Bowery,  poolroom;  G-leason  &  Abraihall,  proprietors; 
J.  Strong,  owner.  ' 

No.  253  Bowery,  pootrooan;  Gh,  Shaffert  proprietary  CL  Ha, 
owner. 


POLICE  DEPAKOMENT,  GFPY  OF  NEW  YORK: 

No.  300  Mulberry  Street*  Precinct  No.  11,  \ 
New  York,  July  1,  189a  \ 

TEosnas  Byrnes,  i£sq.,  Superintendent  of  Police: 

Sir. —  In  compMance  with  pule  64,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1892. 

(Signed.)  ADAM  A,  GROSS, 

Captain,  P'ourfceenfEa  Precinct 

Na  101  Canal  street,  reputed  house  of  prestations  ^m^yj 
Hafner,  proprietor;  Peter  Ziglow,  owueti 
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Na  102  Canal  street,  reputed  house  of  pro^titTitioin;  Augusta 
Belmont,  proprietor;  Ch.  Bobb,  owner. 

No.  117  Canal  street,  reputed  house  of  prostitution;  Mary 
Smith,  proprietor;  Ch.  Bamhoff,  agent. 

No.  81  Eldridge  street,  reputed  house  of  prostitution;  Bessie 
Butler,  propirietor;  Caroline  Zander,  owner, 

No.  74  Forsythe  street,  reputed  house  of  prostitution;  Rose 
Lawrence,  proprietor;  Hutch.  Louaa,  agent. 

No.  109  Forsythe  street,  reputed  house  of  prostitution;  Terese 
Werner,  proprietor;  James  Levy,  agent. 

No.  30  Stanton  street,  reputed  house  of  prostitution;  Louisa 
Kneeht,  proprietor;  Louis  Knedht,  owner. 

No.  32  Stanton  street,  reputed  house  of  prostitution;  Ida  Bel- 
moait,  propraetor;  Jul.  Whitafcer,  owner. 

No.  50  Stanton  street,  reputed  house  of  prostitution;  Mary 
Williams,  proprietor;  Mary  Waters,  agent. 

No.  56  Stanton  street,  reputed  house  of  prostitution;  Mary 
Walter^  proprietor;  Leop.  Knoich,  owner. 

No.  23  Bowery,  Deputed  house  of  prosti tuition;  Herm.  Rrunges, 
proprietor;  John  Leonard,  owner. 

No.  43  Forsythe  street,  reputed  house  of  prestation;  Matilda 
Berger,  propraetor;  Louisa  Lieb,  owner. 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  OTFY  OF  NEW  YORK: 

No.  300  Mulberry  Street,  Praamct  No.  11  ) 
New  York,  October  1,  1892.  f 

Wfiaabm  Byrnes,  Esq.,  Superinteoadeoott  of  Police: 

Sir. —  In  complianioe  with  your  orders,  I  have  ttie  honor  to  sub^ 
w&t  th©  following  report,  for  the  quarter  endfag  Septamibier  30, 
lfc&2; 

Respectfully, 

ADAM.  A.  GROSS, 

Captain. 

Reputed  houses  of  prostitution:  Looaitittn,  101  Casual;  Saimuel 
Hapner,  keepier;  Peter  Ziglow,  owner;  12  Center  stfceet  Loca- 
tion, 102  Carnal;  Auguista  Bekmmt,  keepier;  Charles  Robb,  owner; 
Plfafeant  View.  Location,  81  Eldridge;  Bessie  Butler,  keeper; 
Carol  Zander,  owner;  Jersey  City.  Laoatikm,  32  Stanton;  Ida 
Belmont,  keeper;  Jul.  Whitaker,  owner;  32  Staautan  street. 

Reputed  house  of  assignaitioai:  Location,  23  Bowery;  Herau 
Bronzes,  keeper;  John  Leonard,  owner;  42  John  street 

There  are  no  gambling-houses*  policy  shops,  opium  joints,  bunco 
plaices,  dens  or  plaices  reputed  to  be  succor  susp&caouis  persons  or 
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places,    except    as   above   mentioned,    in    this    precfauct  to  my 
knowledge. 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK: 

No.  300  Muilberry  Street,  Precinct  No.  11,  ) 
New  York,  January  3,  1893.  J 

Thomas  Byrnes,  Esq,,   Superintendent  of  Police: 

Sir. —  In  oompliian)ce  with  telegraph  order  of  tfhis  date,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing  December  31,  1892: 

All  reputed  houses  of  prostittaitftom  and  assignation  in  this  pre- 
cinct are  closed.  Theme  are  no  gxunbtUng-housies,  poiiey  stops, 
opiuni  joints,  bumao  giLaces,  dens  or  places  reputed  to  be  sudfy  in 
this  precinct 

Respectfully, 

ADAM  A.  CROSS* 

Captain. 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK: 

No.  300  Mulberry  Street,  Precinct  No.  11,  ) 
New  York,  April  1,  1893.  \ 

Thomas  a  Byrnes,  Superintendent: 

Sir. —  In   compdiamioe  with  rule  64,  I    herewith    submit  the 
following  report: 

There  are  no  houses  of  prostitution,  assignation,  bedihouses, 
aruspicious,  places,  ganMing-houses,  lottery  or  policy  offices,  bunco 
places  or  opium!  joints,  iha  this  precinct. 
Respectfully, 

WILLIAM  S.  DEVERY, 

Captain*  Eleventh  Prechuefc, 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK: 

No.  300  Mulberry  Stajefc,  Precfarc*  No,  11,  [     - 
New  Yoirfc,  July  1,  1893.  ( 

Thomas  Byrnes,   Superintendent: 

Sir. —  In   compliance    wMhrule   64,   I   herewith   submit  the 
following  report: 

There  are  no  houses  of  prostitution,  assignation,  bedihouses, 
suspicious  places,  gaaniblinig-houaes,  lottery  or  policy  offices,  bunco 
places  or  opium  joints  in  this  precintct. 
IBespectfully, 

WILLIAM  £.  DEVERY, 
_^c  «*>■■  Captain,  Eleventh  Predict 
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POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK: 

No.  300  Mulberry  Street,  Precinct  Na  11,  i 
New  York,  October  1,  189'*.  f 

Thomas  Byrnes,  Superintendent: 

$ir< — in  compiianee  with,  rule  64,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  report: 

There  are  no  houses  of  prostitution,  assignation,  bedhouses, 
suspicious  plaice,  gambling-houses,  lottery  or  policy  offices^  bunco 
piaoes  Off  opium  joints  in  this  precinct. 
Respectfully, 

WILLIAM  S.  DEVEKY, 

Oap^taiin^  Eleventh  Precinct 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  COY  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Na  300  Mulberry  Street,  Precinot  No.  U,  ) 
New  York,  January  1,  1894.  ) 

Ttuomas  Byrnes,  Superintendent  of  Podice: 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  rule  64,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  report: 

There  are  no  houses  of  prostitution,  assignation,  bedhouses, 
suspicious  places  or  persons^  gamMing-houseis,  lottery  or  policy 
office®,  bunco  places  or  opium  joints  in  this  precinct. 
Respectfully, 

MOSES  D.  OORTRIQHT, 

Captain,  Eleventh  Precinct 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GITY  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Hlo.  300  Mulberry  Street,  Precinct  No  11,  \ 
New  York,  Aprjl  1,  1894,  [ 

Thomas  Byrnes,  Superintendent  of  Police: 

Sir. — -In    compliance    with   rule    64,  I  herewith   submit    the 
following  report: 

There  are  no  houses  of  prostitution,  assignation,  bedhouses, 
suspicious  places  off  persons,  gambling-houses,  lottery  or  policy 
offices,  banco  places  or  opium  joints  in  this  precinct 
Respectfully, 

MOSE8  D.  CORTRIGHT, 

Captain  Eleventh  Precinct 
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POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK: , 

Office  of  the  Superintendent,  No.  300  Mulberry  Street  ) 
New  York,  August  23,  1893.  j 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Police;* 

Gentlemen. —  After  my  a&sutoption  of  the  position  of  acting 
superintendent,  I  received  from  your  honorable  boaird  the  com- 
munication annexed,  with  d^rectionB  to  investigate  the  charges' 
therein  contained,  and  to  make  a  report  to  you  of  the  result 
of  my  task.  The  alleged  offenses  were  credited  to  the  Eleventh 
pfreciinct  I,  therefore,  asked  the  attention  of  Captain  William  S. 
Devery,  (xammjandang  thiat  precinct,  to  the  charges,  and  also 
ctoonmundciated  with  Inepeottor  Thoamas  F.  McAvoy  amid  Alexander 
SL  Williams,  who  alternately  ocwmmanded  the  district  in  which  the 
Eleventh  precinct  is  located.  The  orders  to  these  officers  were 
to  give  the  case  every  proper  consideration,  and  to  make  their 
search  and  inquiry  thorough.  I  respectfully  herewith  ^attach 
their  reports.  Beyond  this  action,  I  personally  visited  the 
several  places  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  complaint,  and  while 
I  found  many  of  them  closed,  several  were  free  to  access,  but 
exhibited  no  evidences  of  gambling  or  other  disorderly  conduct. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  First  Inspection  district  and  of 
the  Eleventh  precinct  are  under  renewed  orders  to  vigilantly 
watch  the  enumerated  places  of  alleged  disorderly  conduct,  to 
the  end  that  the  laws  may  not  be  violated,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
transgression,  to  promptly  arrest  the  offenders. 

AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed.)  PETEB  CONLIN, 

Inspector,  Acting  Superintendent 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK: 


No.  300  Mulberry  Street, 

New  York,  August  23,  1893, 


Peter  Conlin,  Acting  Superintendent: 

Sir. —  Upon  my  return  to  duty  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  insit, 
having  been  absent  on  vacation^  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
communication  from  the  Siocdety  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime, 
giving  locations  of  places  in  the  Eleventh  precinct,  alleged  by 
them  to  be  houses  of  prostitutiooi,  and  places  where  gambling 
was  carried  on.  This  communication  was  in  the  hands  of 
Inspector  c  McAvoy,  who,  during  my  absence,  was  in  charge  of 
L.  231 
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First  Inspection  district,  and  had  given  the  matter  complained 
of  attention,  of  which  he  ha®  made  report  I  have,  hicweror^ 
taken  means,  to  continue  surveillance  over  these  places,  and  upon 
tihe  first  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  of  any  violation  of  la/w, 
immediate  asnrests  will  be  made  of  the  person  or  persons  offend* 
ing.  I  will  also  give  the  matter  my  personal  attention, 
Eeepectf  uily, 

ALEXANDER  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Inspector,  Firet  District 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  OtTY  OF  NEW  YORK: 

No.  300  Mulberry  Street,  ) 

New  York,  August  21, 1893.  J 

Peter  ConKn,  Actfing  Superintendent: 

Sir. —  Ini  compliance  with  ordeal  relative  to  the  annexed  com- 
munication, signed  C.  H.  Piarkhurst,  T.  D.  Kemerson  and  Frank 
Moss,  of  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  I  herewith  submit 
tible  report  of  my  investigation  and  action  taken,  in  the  matter, 
viz.: 

I  detailed  officeirs  from  precinctfe  other  than  the  Eleventh  pre- 
cinct, in  plain  clothes,  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain  evidence 
against  the  alleged  disorderly  houses  and  gambling-houses  men- 
tioned in  the  communication  as  existing  in  the  Eleventh,  pre- 
cinct From  personal  observation  and  from  reports  from  Oap^ 
tain  Devery  and  the  officers  detailed  by  me,  would  staite  that 
many  of  the  places  were  found  effectually  closed,  and  tblose  that 
are  open,  a  strict  surveillance  is  kept  over  them,  and  if  any  evv 
dence  is  ofotaiined  of  disorderly  conduct,  or  of  ifae  violation  of 
law  in  any  respects,  prompt  action  will  be  taken  to  suppress  them. 
Respectfully, 

0MOMAS  F.  McAVOY, 

Inspector,  Secend  Precinct. 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK: 


No.  ,  Precinot  No.  11, 

New  York,  August  23,  1893. 


Alexander  S.  Williams,  Inspector,  First  District: 

Sir. — In  complianjce  with  orders  received  from  Imspeefxxr 
MoAvoy,  whdle  in  charge  of  First  district,  to  investigate  and 
report  retentive  to  alleged  disorderly  and  gambling-hlauses  in  this 
pifleeinct,  as  set  fortlh  in  communication  signedl  GL  J3L  Barkhurst^ 
T.  K.  Kemenson  and  Frank  Moss: 
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I  respectfully  sfote  that  on  the  receipt  of  ssaid  communication 
immediate  action  was  taken  and  officers  in  citizens'  dress  were 
detailed  to  visit  each  and  every  number  mentioned  in  said  com- 
munication (a  copy  of  which  yon  find  annexed),  with  instructions 
to  be  vigilant,  and  if  they  found  evidemce  of  any  disorderly  char- 
acter or  any  person  in  any  manner  violating  the  law,  to  obtain 
such  evidence  as  would  cause  their  immediate  arrest.  Also,  in 
company  with  Detectives  Ed^vard  G.  Glennon  and  James  J.  Kier- 
nan,  of  this  precinct,  I  visited  all  numbers  mentioned  in  the  com- 
munication and  found  many  of  them  closed,  and  those  that  were 
found  open  were  subjected  to  a  rigid  investigation,  but  no  evi- 
dence ooold  be  obtained  that  the  law  was  being  violated.  The 
following  places  meintfeiieid  in  the  c<m)municatfem,  to-wit:  No.  38 
Stanton  street,  is  a  five-story  tenement-house,  occupied  by  about 
20  families;  No.  110  Hester1  street,  119  Bowery  and  92  Orchard 
street,  are  vacant  houses;  No.  139  Chrystie  street,  71  Allen  street, 
259  East  Houston  street,  73  and  149  Ludlow  -street,  54  RLvingtcn 
street,  and  northwest  corner  of  Kavington  and  EY>rsyth 
sftreefts  aire  aJl  licensed)  liquor  stores,  audi  mo  gambling  <tf 
any  description  is  carried  on  or  allowed  on  these  premises; 
No.  189  Qhrysftie  street  is  a  five-story  tenement-horase  occu- 
pied by  about  20  families;  No.  13  Delancey  street,  245 
and  253  East  Houston  street,  and  87  Norfolk  street,  are 
coffee  saloons,  and  no  gambling  cairried  on  in  any  of  those  placea 
There  is  no  such  number  as  178  in  Allen  street;  No.  145  East  Hous- 
ton street  is  a  shoe  store  and  has  been  for  the  past  five  years;  No, 
153  East  Houston  street  is  a  tenement-house,  occupied  by  about 
20  families*  and  No.  259  East  Houston  street  is  a  licensed  dining 
saloon,  and  no  gambling  on  the  premises;  No.  328 1-2  G-raaMl  street 
is  a  cigar  store,  and  no  gambling  on  the  premises* 

Since  March  2,  1893,  when  I  took  command  of  this  prectocti,  ta 
date,  the  total  number  of  arrests  for  all  offenses  have  been  3,832, 
of  whldi  424  were  women  arrested  for  soliciting  tiirtragshonat  the 
streets  of  this  precinct;  I  have  raided  21  disorderly  houses  a»/l 
arrested  20  disorderly  housekeepers*  and  74  disorderly  persons 
found  in  said  houses. 

The  members  of  my  command  have,  at  all  times,  been 
instructed  to  try  and  obtain  evidence  against  all  places  of  a  sus- 
picious nature,  and  to  arrest  all  women  found  loitering  or  solicit- 
ing ini  thte  streets,  I  have  also  detailed  members  of  my  command 
in  plain  clothes  to  obtain  evidence  against  all  alleged  disorderly 
houses  in  this  preemet,  ajad  whenever  the  evidence  has  been 
obtained,  prompt  action  has  beetn  taken  and  thie  nuisance 
suppressed. 

Bespecitfully, 

WILLIAM  S.  DEVEBT, 
,  Captain,  Eleventh  Predndft 
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ELEVENTH  PRECINCT  DISORDERLY  HOUSES. 

No.  117  Allen  stsreet,  Na  5  Delancey  street,  No.  150  Allen  street, 
No.  6  Delancey  street,  No.  178  Allen  street,  No.  8  Delancey  street, 
No.  180 1-2  Allen  street,  No.  10  Delancey  street,  Na  204  Allen 
street,  No.  12  Delancey  street,  Na  22  Bayard  street,  No.  14 
Delancey  street,  No.  23  Bayard  street,  No.  16  Delancey  street, 
Na  24  Bayard  street,  No.  78  Delancey  street,  No.  28  Bayard  street, 
Na  51  Eldridge  street,  No.  30  Bayard  street,  No.  70  Eldridge 
street,  No.  32  Bayard  street,  No.  81  Eldridge  street,  No. 
33  Bayard  street,  No.  141  Eldiridge  street,  Na  101  Canal 
street,  No.  45  Forsyth  street,  No.  102  Canal  street,  No. 
74  Forsythe  street,  No.  117  Canal  street,  No.  109  For- 
sythe street,  No.  119  Canal  street,  Na  135  Forsythe  street, 
No.  121  Canal  street,  No.  110  Hester  street,  No.  128  Canal  street, 
No.  137 1-2  Hester  street,  No.  91  Chrystie  street,  Na  12  Rivington 
street,  No.  139  Ohrysrie  street,  No.  21  Rivington  street,  No.  146 
Chrystie  street,  No.  27  Rivington  street,  No.  173  Chrystie  street, 
Na  29  Rivington  street,  No.  189  Chrystie  street,  No.  31  Rivington 
street,  No.  33  Rivington  street,  No.  38  Stanton  street,  Na  30  Stan- 
ton street,  No.  50  Stanton  street,  Na  32  Stanton  street,  No.  56 
Stanton  street,  No.  34  Stanton  s'breet 

ELEVENTH  PRECINCT. 

No.  71  Allen  street,  saloon  and  gambling;  No.  119  Bowery, 
Palace  Club  and  gambling;  Na  13  Delamcey  street,  cafe  and 
gambling;  No.  145  East  Houston  street,  cafe  and  gambling;  No. 
153  East  Houston  street^  cafe  and  gambling1;  Na  245  East 
Houston  street,  eatfe  and  gambling;  Na  259  East  Houston  street, 
cafe  and  gambling;  Na  328  1-2  Grand  street,  cigar  store  and 
gambling;  Na  73  Ludlow  street,  Jewish  saloon  and  gambling; 
No.  149  Ludlow  srtreef,  saloon  and  gambling;  Na  87  Norfolk 
sttreet,  cafe  and  gambling;  No,  92  Orchard  street,  policy  and 
gambling;  No.  54  Jftvington  street,  beer  saloon  and  gambling; 
northwest  corner  Rivington  and  Forsyth,  streets,  saloon  and 
gambling, 

ELEVENTH  ^RECINCT,  DISORDERLY  HOUSES. 

No.  117  Allen  street,  Na  150  Allen  street,  No.  178  Allen  street, 
No,  180  1-2  Allen  street,  Na  204  Allen  street,  No.  22  Bayard 
street,  No.  23  Bayaird  street,  No.  24  Bayard  street,  No.  28  Bayard 
street,  No.  30  bayard  street^  No.  32  Bayard  street,  No.  33  Bayard 
street,  No.  101  Canal  street,  »  Na  102  Canal  stredi, 
No.  117  Canal  street,  No.  119  Canal  street,  No.  121  CanaJ 
street,  No.  128  Canal  street,  Na  91  Chrystie  street,  No. 
139     Chrystie     street,     No.     146     Chrystie     street,     No.     173 
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Chrystie  street,  No.  189  Chrystie  street,  No.  8  Delanoey  street, 
No.  10  Delancey  street,  No.  12  Delancey  street,  No.  14  Delanoey 
street,  No.  16  Delanoey  street,  No.  73  Delanoey  street,  No.  51 
Eld/ridge  street,  No.  70  Eldridge  street,  No.  81  Eldridge  street, 
No.  141  Eldridge  street,  To.  43  Forsythe  street,  No.  74  Forsythe 
street,  No.  109  Forsythe  street,  No.  135  Forsythe  street,  No.  110 
Hester  street,  No.  137  1-2  Hester  street,  No.  12  Kivington  street, 
No.  21  Bivington  street,  No.  27  Bivington  street,  No.  29  Bivington 
street,  No  31  Bivington  street,  No.  33  Bivingtoa  street,  No.  30 
Stanton  street,  No.  5  Delaincey  street,  No.  6  Delanoey  street, 
No  38  Stanton  street,  No.  32  Stanton  street,  No.  34  Stanton  street, 
No.  50  Stanton  street,  No.  56  Stanton  street. 

Conformably  with  the  obligation  imposed  upon  you-  we  call  upon 
you  also  to  proceed  at  once  to  close  the  following  houses  which, 
as  we  have  learned  by  repeated  inspection  made  for  us,  are  now 
being  used  for  gambling  purposes*  as  follows: 

ELEVENTH  PRECINCT. 

No.  71  Allen  street,  saloon  and  gambling;  Na  119  Bowery, 
Palace  Club  and  gambling;  No.  13  Delancey  street,  cafe  and 
gambling;  No.  245  East  Houston  street,  cafe  and  gambling;  No. 
253  East  Houston  street,  cafe  and  gambling;  No.  259  East 
Houston  street,  cafe  and  gambling^  No.  328  1-2  Grand  street, 
cigar  store  and  gambling;  No.  73  Ludlow  street,  Jewish  saloon 
and  gambling;  No.  149  Ludlow  street,  saloioti  and  gambling;  No. 
87  Norfolk  street,  cafe  and  gamMMg;  No.  97  Orchard  street, 
policy  and  gambling. 

Youra  respectfully, 

Booms  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  United 
Qhajrities  Building 


To  James  J.  Martin,  Preisadent  of  the  Board1  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners: 
Sir. —  The  board  of  commissioners  constitute  the  determining 
power  of  the  department.  It  is  upon  you  and  your  colleagues*, 
therefore,  that  in  the  last  analysis  responsibility  for  the  non- 
enforcement  of  law  must  always  be  conceded  to  rest  In  view 
of  this  fact,  we  hereby  transmit  to  you  copies  of  communications 
which  have  to-day  been  sent  to  Thoanas  F.  Gilroy,  mayor;  to 
Thomas  Byrnes*  superintendent  of  the  force;  and  to  William  S. 
Devery,  captain  of  the  Eleventh  precinct,  calling  upon  you  to 
exercise  your  proper  authority  in  the  mat^r  and  to  exert  upon 
the  force  the  pressure  needed  in  order  to  secure  the  reasonable 
axjftion  asked  for  by  the  undersigned.  The  obligations  of  the 
department  are  authoritatively  and  explicitly  stated.    While  no 
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one  Is  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  the  complete  rooting  out  of  the 
gprnibldtD-g  or  of  the  social  evil,  we  none?  of  us  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  thesie  evils  wMl  be  played  with  by  the  department. 
The  law  makes  it  your  distinct  duty  to  utilise  the  department's 
power  in  repressing  and  preventing  crane.  No  option  is  ac- 
corded you  as  to  whjat  classes  of  crime  you  shall  repre&s  and 
what  not.  The  department  is  executive,  not  legislative.  The 
propriety  of  exiting  laws  relative  to  gambling  and  disorderly 
houses,  you  may,  as  men,  have  an  opinion  upon,  but  not  as 
commissioners.  Your  function  is  to  act;  not  to  philosophize. 
In  the  matter  of  action,  it  becomes  immediately  evident,  from 
the  IM  of  gambling-houses  and  houses  of  ill-fame  herewith  fur- 
nished, thlait  either  you  o*r  your  subordinates,  or  both,  have  been 
delinquent  The  opinion  has  become  current  that  such  inaction 
is  due  to  mercenary  motives.  The  presentment  oi  the  March 
grand  jury  of  1892  indicated  as  much.  However  that  may  be, 
the  suspicion  that  such  chiarge  is  a  valid  one  will  not  be  eradi- 
cated from  the  public  mind  till  the  obligation®  devolving  upon 
the  department  are  met  with  an.  earnestness  and  thoroughness 
of  which  the  accompanying  voluminous  schedule  gives  no  slight- 
est intimation.  We  expect,  flierefoire,  that  you  will  give  this 
ma/tter  eMy  attention,  and  that  you  will  apply  the  fonoe 
requisite  to  Hie  closing  of  the  places  of  which  you  are  hereby 
notified. 

Kespectfully, 

O.  H.  PABKHURST, 
T.  D.  KEMEBSON, 
FRANK  MOSS. 

Rooms  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  United 
Charities  Building. 
June,  1893. 


To  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Gilroy,  Mayor  of  the  Oity  of  New  York: 

Sir. —  We  haye  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  copies 
of  certain  communications  wh^ch  have  to-day  been  sent  respect- 
ively to  James  J.  Martin,  president  of  the  board  of  police  com- 
missioners;  to  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintendent  of  police,  and  to 
William  S.  Deverj^  captain  of  the  Eleventh  precinct 

t  Yours  respectfully, 

O.  H.  PABKHURST, 
T.  B.  KFMEBSON, 
FRAOTC  MOSS. 

Rooms  of  the  Socfefy  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  United 
Charities  Building. 
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lTo  Thomas  Byrnes,  Superintendent  of  Police  in  the  City  of 
New  York: 
SiP.—  Tbe  undersigned,  householders  in  tii^s)  city,  hereby  call 
your  attention  to  rule  26  of  "Bales  and  Regulations  of  the 
Police  Department,"  to-wit: 

"W  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  enforce  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  all  the  laws  of  the  St^te,  and  ordinances 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  anid  ordinances  of  fhe  board  of  health, 
and  regulations  of  the  fcoaffd  of  p<#ce;  to  abate  all  gambling- 
houses,  rooms  and  premises;  and  places  kept  for  lewd  or  obscene 
purposes  and  amusements;  tod  places  kept  oir  used  for  the  sale 
of  lottery  tickets  or  policieB,  or  fo«r  any  unlawful  purpose  what- 
soever." 

We  remind  you  also  that  by  the  Consolidation  A<$t,  section 
28£,  the  members  of  the  police  fooiee  are  obliged  and  empowered 
carefully  to  observe  and,  inspect  all  houses  of  prostitution  and 
bfcxuises  where  common  prostitutes  resort  or  reside;  all  policy 
shops  and  gambling-houses;  and  to  repress  and  restrain  all  un- 
lawful practices  therein;  and,  with  or  without  wajrant,  to 
arrest  all  persons  guilty  df  violating  any  law  pertaining  thereto. 
Section  285  of  the  same  act  empowers  any  member  of  the  force 
to  report  to  the  superintendent  any  places  where  there  is  good 
reiason  for  believing  that  the  law  is  being  violated,  and  the 
superintendent  may  then  issue  a  warrant  of  his  own,  upon  the 
authority  of  which  any  member  of  the  force  may^jenter  suich 
premises,  make  arrests,  and  convey  persons  ao  arrested  before 
a  magistrate. 

Consistently  with  the  obligation  thus  imposed  upon  you  as 
Supe*i£ntendmt,  we  hereby  call  upon  you  to  proceed  at  once  to 
dose  the  following  places,  which,  as  we  have  learned  by  repeated 
inspection  made  for  us,  age  now  being  used  for  lewd  or  obscene 
purposes,  as  follows: 

O.  H.  PARKHUR8T, 
T.  U.  KEMERSON, 
FRANK  MOSS. 


To  William  S.  Devery,  Captain  of  the  Eleventh  Precinct: 

Siir. —  The  undersigned,  householders  in  this  city,  hereby  call 
your  attention  to  rale  66  of  "Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Police  Department,"  to-wit: 

"Captains  shall  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  ihe  public  peace,  in  their  respective  precincts,  and,  to 
insure  good  order,  they  are  vested  with  the  power  to  post  the 
men  under  their  command  in  such  parts  of  their  precincts,  and 
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to  assign  them  such  duties  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  and  inspector  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  in  accordance  with  line  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
board." 

We  remind  you  also  that  by  the  Consolidation  Act,  section 
282,  the  members  of  the  police  force  are  obliged  and  empowered 
carefully  to  observe  and  inspect  all  houses  of  prostitution  and 
houses  where  common  prostitutes  resort  or  reside;  all  policy 
stops  and  giambling^uses;  and  to  repress  and  restrain  all 
unlawful  practices  therein;  and,  with  or  without  warrant,  Uo 
arrest  all  persons  guilty  of  violating  any  law  pertaining  thereto. 
Section  285  of  the  same  act  empowers  any  member  of  1he 
force  to  report  to  the  superintendent  any  places  where  there 
is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  law  is  being  violated, 
and  the  superintendent  may  then  issue  a  waiirant  of  bis  own 
upon  the  authority  of  which  any  member  of  the  force  may 
enter  such  premises,  make  arrests,  and  convey  persons  so  ar- 
rested before  a  magistrate. 

Gonsiistently  with  the  obligation  so  imiposed  upon  you,  we 
hereby  call  upon  you  to  proceed  at  once  to  clcse  the  following 
places  which,  as  we  have  learned  by  repeated  inspection  made 
for  us,  are  now  being  use*!  for  lewd  or  obscene  purposes,  as 
follows: 

C.  H.  PAHKHUKgr, 
T.  D.-KEMERSON, 
FRA1JK  MOSS. 


POLICE  »EPAItTMENT  OF  TttE  OITY  OF  OTW  YORK: 

Office  of  the  Superintendent,  300  Mulberry  Street,  | 
New  York,  October  20, 1893.  f 

1\>  the  Board  of  Police: 

Gentlemen. —  I  have  the  hono*  to  return  herewith  the  com- 
munication under  date  of  October  12th,  addressed  to  Hon.  James 
J.  Martin,  president  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  signed 
"  0.  H.  Parkhurst,  Thaddeus  D.  Kemerson  and  Frank  Mosis,"  com- 
plaining of  the  existence  of  gambling  and  disorderly  houses  in 
the  Eleventh  precinct,  which  was  referred  to  me  by  your  board 
x  for  investigation,  and  report,  on  the  13th  instant 

Immediately  upctn  receipt  of  said  communication,  I  ordered 
Inspector  Alexander  S.  Williams,  wrho  is  in  command  of  the 
district  in  which  the  Eleventh  precinct  is  located,  and  Captain 
William  S.  Devery,  eaptaiim  of  the  pre«cinet  in  which  the  places 
complained  of  are  situated,  to  make  caireful  and  thorough  inveek 
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tflgation  into  We  charges  contained  therein,  and  if  they  foutnfl 
the  law  being  violated,  to  promptly  arrest  the  offenders,  and  to 
report  to  me  the  result  of  thefir  investigationi.  The  reports  of 
tbedr  investigations  aire  hereunto  attached* 

Upon l  repoirting  for  duty  after  my  vacation,  I  conferred  with* 
Inspector  Conlin,  relative  to  the  complaint  made  by  the  same 
gentlemem  in  August,  and  the  reports  made  thereon  by  the  then 
acting  superintendent,  by  Inspector  Williams,  and  by  Captain 
Devery,  respectively,  in  command  of  the  district  and  precinct  in 
which  the  gambling  aixd  disorderly  houses  were  said  to  exist,  to 
pay  special  attention  to  the  places  mentioned  in  that  ooanmutnir 
cation;  to  promptly  arrest  any  persons  whom)  they  might  find 
violating  the  law  therein,  and  to  report  to  me  weekly  the  result 
of  their  investigation's,  and  the  condition  of  the  places  complained 
of.  Their  reports  sauce  the  last-named  date  show  that  the  larw 
hafs  not  been  violated  in  any  of  these  places. 

In  addition,  I  would  state  that  on  or  about  the  same  day  that 
I  directed  Inspector  Williams  and  Captain  Devery  to  report  to 
me  as  before  mentioned  (September  15th),  I  furnished  two  detec- 
tives of  this  department  with  a  list  of  the  places  complained  of, 
and  directed  them^  separately  and  unknown  to  each  other,  to 
visit  these  pSaces  at  irregular  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  and  to 
report  to  me  whether  there  was  any  violation  of,  law  therein; 
and  their  reports,  which  I  have  before  me,  corroborate  the 
reports  miadie  by  Inspector  William®  and  Captain  Devery. 

On  the  12th  inst  I  received  from  the  above-named  members 
of  the  society  a  communication,  with  which  was  inclosed  a  copy 
of  the  letter  sent  to  Captain  Devery,  and  of  the  places!  in  the 
Eleventh  precinct  complained  of;  and  finding  that  several  places 
nuentioned  in  the  latter  document  were  not  contained  in  the 
former,  I  gave  the  numbers  to  these  additional  places  to  the 
detectives  above  referred  to,  and  instructed  them  to  make,  con- 
cerning them,  a  similar  investigation,  and  report  to  what  they 
madte  relative  to  the  places  mentioned  in  the  former  communi- 
cation. Their  reports  on  these  additional  places  also  show  that 
the  law  was  not  violated  in  any  of  them,  although  they  visited 
these  places  at  irregular  hours  of  every  day  or  night,  since  the 
receipt  (Of  the  latter  communication. 

CVergr  respectfully, 

THOMAS  BYRNES, 

Superintendent  of  Police. 
L  283 
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New  Tort,  October  19, 189& 
Thomas  Byrnes,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Police: 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with,  your  orders  to  investigate  the  an* 
nexed  cxxmmuniication  directed  to  Hon.  James  J.  Martin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  <xf  Police  Ckmunisai-oneiis,  signed  "  0.  H.  Park- 
hiurat,  TWaidid'eus  Kemerson  and  Frank  Moss>"  and  to  obtain  evi- 
dence against  and  promptly  andl  effectively  suppress  the  places 
therein  menrtaoned,  if  found  to  exist,  I  would  state  that  I  have 
given  the  communication  and  its  charges  of  immorality  alleged 
to  be  broadcast  in  the  Eleventh  precinct,  and  of  intimated 
oriminality  on  the  part  of  Captain  Devery  of  said  precinct,  in 
permitting  these  places  to  exist,  the  closest  possible  attention 
amdl  ijnvesrttfgatkm,  amd  find  that  said  charges  are  without 
foundation. 

I  would  fmrther  state  that  the  report  made  by  Captain  Devery 
in  August  last,  on  a  similar  communication,  was  true;  also 
that  my  report  of  August  last,  on  sai$  similar  communication, 
was  true;  and  thiajti  there  was  positively  no  misrepresentation 
of  any  kind  in  either  of  these  reports. 

As  to  g^unbjing  ini  the  Eleventh  precinct,  there  is  none;  and 
afniy  person  who  says  that  gjambling  is  carried  on  in  that  pre- 
cinct tells  a  deliberate  and  malicious  falsehood. 

The  alleged  disorderly  houses  in  the  pirecinct  were  visited 
by  officers  in  citizens*  clothes,  under  my  direction,  previous  to 
October  4th,  and  since  October  4th  up  to  date,  and  no  violation 
of  law  found  On  receipt  of  this  communication,  I  detailed 
officers  from  other  than  the  Eleventh  precinct  to  vMt,  at  irregu- 
lar hours,  these  houses;  and  in  no  case  could  they  gain  a  dm  it- 
fence,  or  procure  evidence  that  would  tend  to  show .  that  the 
law  was  in  any  way  violated. 

I  have  also  frequently  iMted  the  street,  amd  passed  the  num- 
bers mention  in  the  communication,  and  failed  to  find  any  of 
the  "open  profligacy"  or  "foul  contagion"  from  which  the  writers 
of  this  communication  would  make  it  appear  that  "  youthful 
escape "  was  a  "moral  impossibility f  and  any  person  who 
would  make  such  a  statement  in  the  face  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  precinct  has  no  regard  for  truth  or  his  moral  obligations. 

Hereunto  annexed,  you  will  find  a  report  from  Captain  Wil- 
liam S.  Devery,  which!  shows  thait,  during  the  past  sax  months, 
he  has  arrested  5,346  persons  for  violations  of  law,  and  of  which 
682  were  women,  for  soliciting  in  the  streets  for  immoral  pur- 
poses, largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Captain  Devery  had  raided 
and  closed  26  disorderly  houises  during  the  same  time. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  admitted  by  the  signers  of  the  communica- 
tion that  it  is  a  personal  attack  on  Captain  Devery,  and  not 
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against  disorderly  houses;  and  the  failsie  accusations  therein  eoiiih 
tained  would  never  have  been  made  h;aji  not  Captain  Devery 
caused  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  ihe  superintendent  of  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  for  blacknjail. ' 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ALEX,  a-  WILLIAMS, 

Inspector,  First  District 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Precinct  11,  ) 

New  York,  October  18,  1893,  J 

Alexander  B.  Williams,  Esq.,  Inspector,  First  District; 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  your  orders  for  repoirt  on  ati^dbed 
communication,  signed  "  G.  H.  Parkhurst,  Thaddeus  D.  Kemej^on 
and  Frank  Moss,"  in  which  complaint  is  made  of  disorderly 
and  gambling-houses  in  this  precancft;  and  that  the  same  were 
in  full  blast  on  October. 4th  inst,  I  respectfully  state  that  on^ 
reoeiipt  of  said  ecmmunication,  in  addLtitoai  to  the  action  which 
it  had  been,  and  is  now,  my  regular  custom  to  take  against 
the  suppression  of  all  alleged  disorderly  and  law-breaking  places 
in  this  precinct,  I  detailed  officers  in  citizens?  clothes  to  visit  each 
and  every  number  mentioned  in  the  communication,  and  in- 
structed them  to  be  vigilant  and  thorough  in  ttieir  efforts  to 
obtain  evidence  against  said  houses;  but  in  each  and  every 
iastianee  the  officers  reported  daily  to  me  that  the  places  were 
closed. 

In  company  with  Detectives  Edward  G.  Glennon  and  James 
J.  Kiernan  of  the  precinct^  I  have  vjfeated  the  places  mentioned 
almost  daily  and  nightly,  at  irregular  interval^  and  found  them 
closed,  with  but  few  exceptions;  and  those  that  were  found 
open  weire  subjected  to  a  rigid  and  searching  examination,  but 
no  evidence  could  be  obtained  that  the  law  was  being  violated, 
and  no  women  could  be  found  on  the  respective  premises. 

No.  78    Allen    street,  mentioned    in    the  communication,  is 

licensed  liquor  saloon,  and  there  is  no  gambling  on  the 
PT  wises:  There  is  no  such  number  as  178  in  Allen  street.  Na 
U  8  Forsythe  street  is  a  five-story  tenement  hotuse,  with  a  barber 
**hop  and  a  cigar  store  on  the  ground  floor.  No.  38  Stanton  street 
is  a  five-story  tenement-house,  occupied  by  about  20  families,  with 
a  restaurant  on  the  ground  floor,  and  none  of  thes»e  places  are 
disorderly  or  gambling  houses. 

The  following  plaees  mentioned  in  the  communication  as  disor- 
derly houses,  were  closed  prior  to  and  on  October  4th,  and  since 
that  date  up  to  the  present  time,  viz.: 
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Nos.  91  and  109  Chrgnstie  street;  Nob.  102,  117,  121  and.  128 
Canal  street;  43,  74  and  109  Forsythe  street;  51,  70  and  81 
Eltfridge  sifcreiet;  12,  21,  29,  33  and  44  Ravington  sitreeit;  22, 23,  24, 
28,  30,  32  and  33  Bayiard  street;  117,  150,  180  1-2  and  204  Allen 
street;  30,  32,  34,  38,  50  and  56  Stanton  street;  and  5,  6,  8, 
10, 12, 14, 16  and  78  Delancey  street 

Since  March  2,  1893,  when  I  took  coanmand  of  this  precinct,  to 
date,  the  total  number  of  arrests  for  all  offenses  hare  been  5,345; 
of  which  number,  682  were  women,  arrested  for  soliciting  in  the 
streets  of  this  precinct.  I  have  raided  and  closed  26  disorderly 
houses  and  arrested  25  disorderly  housekeepers,  and  83  disorderly 
persons  found  in  said  houses. 

The  members  of  my  command,  have,  at  all  timeSj  been 
instructed  to  try  and  obtain  evidence  against  all  places  of  a 
suspicious  nature,  and  to  arrest  all  women  found  soliciting  in  the 
streets. 

I  have  also  detailed  members  of  my  command,  in  plain  clothes, 
both  day  and  night,  to  obtaiin  evidence  against  any  alleged  disor- 
derly houses  in  this  precinct,  and  whenever  the  evidence  has 
been  obtaiined,  prompt  action  bias  been  taken  by  me  toward  the 
arrest  and  pumshment  of  the  offenders. 

There  aire  no  gambling-hioruses,  nor  has  there  been  any  in  this 
precinct,,  since  I  have  been  in  (M)<mimiand  of  the  same. 

Respectfully, 

WILUAM  S.  DEVERT, 

Captain,  Eleventh  Precinct. 


Son.  James  J.  Martin,  President  Board  of  Police  Commissioners: 

"Whatever  may  be  tihe  incapacity  or  duplicity  of  the 
agencies  through  which  you  aim  to  secure  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  you  will  be  obliged  to  con- 
cods  that  the  responsiibdlity  for  the  condition  of 
this  city  in  that  particular  still  rests  with  yourself  and  cslleagues; 
and  at  the  expense  of  seeming  to  you  repetitious,  we  take  this 
means  of  informing  you  that  the  police  precinct,  which  you  have 
placed  in  charge  otf  Captain  William  S.  Bevery,  and,  of  which, 
for  considerations,  doubtless^  appreciated  by  yourself,  y^u  are  still 
retaining  Mm  in  charge,  is  being  administered  by  him  in  the 
stame  nuammer  of  incompetency,  or  of  criminality, —  according  as 
you  may  prefer  to  designate  it, —  as  that  to  which  your  attentkxn 
was  recently  called  by  a  letter  emanating  from  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  received  by  you  about  August  10th. 
In  our  correspondence  at  that  time  we  cited  the  statutes  bearing 
upon  the  case,  and  we  are  pleased  io  see  that  neither  the  mayor, 
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yomr  own  board,  the  acting  superintendent  of  the  police,  the 
inspector,  nor  the  captain  of  the  Eleventh  precinct,  has  taken 
any  exception  to  the  interpretation  which  these  statutes  were 
recognized  by  us  as  designed  to  carry.  It  appear  therefore, 
that  the  law  in  the  premises  we  all  interpret  alike.  The  obliga- 
tion  of  youir  department  to  proceed  without  dallying  or  subter- 
fuge to  the  inspection  of  all  suspected  places  and  to  the  repres- 
sion and  restraint  of  all  unlawful  practices  is  mutually  conceded. 
Tfhjere  befag  no  dispute,  then,  in  the  matter  of  law,  the  question 
resolves  itself  exclusively  into  one  of  fact  Here  also  we  are  clear 
in  the  ground  which  we  occupy  and  do  not  propose  to  be  bluffed 
by  any  system  of  mutual  exculpation  or  raw  denial  with  which 
the  agencies  of  your  department  rush  to  one  another's  relief.  After 
the  easy  disposition  which  was  made  of  our  complaint,  received 
in  August,  we  deemed  it  due  to  yourselves  to  afford  ample  time 
for  the  adoption  of  a  policy  more  consistent  with  the  responsibil- 
ities devolving  upon  you,  but  have  diligently,  with,  particular 
reference  ito  the  precinct  im  question.  The  spaism  of  zeal  exhib- 
ited by  your  subordinates  on  the  appearance  of  our  complaint 
hias  never  for  a  day  deliuded  the  gamblers  oe*  the  bawdy-house 
keepers  of  the  precinct  into  the  supposition  that  their  businesa 
was  imperilled.  However  you  may  see  fit  to  explain  it,  the 
criminals  in  that  district  expect  more  from  the  protection  of 
your  depairtment  thkn  1&&y  fear  froim  its  inflictions.  As  already 
said,  we  hare  kept  in  touch  witihi  the  precinct^  and  we  desire  to 
communicate  to  you  herewith  tne  results  of  our  latest  canvassy 
completed  on  the. 4th  inst.  We  knew  in  August,  ais  we  know 
now,  that  the  reports  made  to  your  board  by  Acting  Superin- 
tendent Peter  Oonlin,  by  Inspector  Alexander  S.  William^  and 
by  Captain  William  S.  Devery,  whether  by  intention  or  otherwise,, 
are  misrepresentation  of  the  truth  in  essential  partieulairs,  and 
hlowever  stinted  may  have  been  the  hospitaMty  which  you  evinced 
toward  our  complaint,  a®  then  presented,  yon  will  now  certainly, 
unless  bound  to  others  by  ties  as  degrading  as  they  would  be 
unlawful,  give  to  our  renewed  eoimplaint  a  heed  more  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity1  of  your,  position  and  the  gravity  of  the  accusa- 
tion. 

We  submit,  then,  herewith,  a  list  of  disorderly  houses  which 
are  at  present  flourishing  under  the  administration  of  Captain 
Devery, —  our  object  in  collecting  this  evidence  being  to  show, 
no»t  what  kind  of  women  keep  the  houses*,  but  what  kind  of  a 
captain  keeps  the  precinct  Bolth  now  and  heretofore  our  con- 
tention has  not  been  with  the  disorderly  houses^  per  se,  but  with 
Captain  Devery  and  men  like  him,  who  have  accepted  positions 
of  grave  authority,  are  failing,  either  from  incompefence  or  from 
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criminal  complicity,  to  meet  their  obligations.  By  comparing  tine 
accompanying  list  with  the  one  furnished  you  in  August,  you  will 
perceive  their  substantial  identity.  The  bouses  were  running 
before  thie  time  when  your  subordinate  claim  to  have  visited 
them;  have  been  running  samce,  and  were  in  full  operation  on 
the  evening  of  October  4th,  inst.;  aind  not  only  in  operation,  but 
conducting  their  business  in  a  manner  which  made  profligacy  an 
open  fact,  the  whole  region  pestilential,  and  youthful  escape 
from  the  foul  contagion  a  physical  and  moral  impossibility. 
Any  claim  that  Captain  Devery  is  so  disguising  the  social  evil 
a®  to  make  vice  difficult  in  Ms  precinct  is  a  lie  from  bottom  up, 
and  unless  you  compel  him  to  the  decent  dSsieharge  of  hiis  func- 
tiotos  in  that  particular,  your  own  souls  will  have  the  burden 
to  caary  otf  the  physical  and  moral  pollutions  whtkih  free  and 
exhibitive  lust  are  bound  to  entail. 

C.  H.  PABKHUKST, 
THADDEUS  D.  KEMERSON, 
FRANK  MOSS. 

Rooms  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Orkney  United 
Charities  Building. 
New  York,  October  12,  1893* 


To  Gaptaln  William  S.  Devery,  otf  the  Eleventh  Police  Precincrt: 

In  a  comnxiinication  received  by  you  in  August  last  the  under- 
signed brought  to  your  attention  some  50  places  at  which  gam- 
bling was  being  carried  on>  or  which  were  being  maintained  as 
disorderly  honses.  Your  response  to  the  same,  ajs  madje  to  yotur 
superior  officer,  has  been  forwarded  to  us.  We  know  very  well 
the  ground  on  which  we  stand,  and  do  not  reopen  the  corre- 
spondence for  any  purpose  of  debajting  the  matter  with  you.  We 
have  adbpted  our  own  scheme  of  action,  and  the  notice  which  we 
mow  sescire  upon  you  is  the  second'  step  in  the  pursuance  of  that 
policy,  so  far  as  it  concerns  youirself.  We  submit  herewith  for 
your  comsadeaiation  and  action  a  list  of  disorderly  houseisi  which, 
are  now  dtoinig  business  in  your  precinct.  You  will  perceive  that 
this  list  is  substantially  idemfcLca!  with  that  furnished  you  in 
August.  In  your  repoirt  to  Inspector  Williams  you  claimed  to 
hlave  visited  these  housesL  WnethJer  you  visited  them  or  not^ 
thtey  were  in  operation  prior  to  that  date;  they  were  in  operation 
subsequent  to  that  date,  and  they  were  all  of  them  in  Ml  blast 
on  October  4th,  in&t 
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Consistently  with  tihle  obligations  imposed  xspcto  yoti  by  the 
statutes  and  "rules  and  regulations/'  under  whfidhl  you  are 
acting,  and  which  were  quoted  to  you  in  our  previous  communica- 
tion, we  demand  of  you  that  you  address  yourself  to  this  business 
without  subterfuge  or  evasion  and  that  you  proceed  to  dose  and 
to  Keep  closed  the  following  places  now  being  used  for  lewd  or 
obscene  purposes: 

OHAEiLES  BL  PARKEUKST, 
TOADDEUS  D.  KEMEIRSON, 
FKANK  MOSS. 

Booms   of  ihe  Society   for  the  PreTOttttaa  of  Crime.  United 
Charities  Building. 
New  York,  October  12,  1893. 


CSbirystfe  street,  91,  109. 
Carnal  street,  102, 109, 117, 14? 
Eldridge  street,  51,  70,  81. 
ESvington  street,  12,  21,  29,  33,  34. 
Bayard  street,  22,  23,  24,  28,  30,  32,  33. 
Allen  street,  71,  117,  150,  178,  180  1-2,  204* 
Stouten  street,  30,  32,  34,  38,  50,  58. 
Delancey  street,  5,  6,  8, 10,  12,  14, 16,  7a 


POLICE  DEPAKflPMENT  OF  THE  CTTY  OF  NEW  YORK: 

No.  300  Mulberry  Street,  ) 

New  York,  September  23,  1893.  J 
Thomas  Byrnes,  Superintendent: 

Siir. —  In  compliance  witih  youir  orders  to  Investigate  and  report 
on  the  annexed  list  of  alleged  disorderly  houses,  and  places  where, 
it  is  alleged,  gambling  is  being  carried  on. 

I  (respectfully  report  tbat  from  personal  observation  and  visits 
made  on  tihe  21st  and  2®&  inst  by  officers,  detailed  for  ttot  pur- 
pose, no  violations  of  the  law  were  observed. 

ALEK.  S.  miJJAMS 

Inspector,  First  district. 

No.  S  Delancey  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  6  Delancey  street,  closed,  not  vamted,  admission  refused. 

2*b.  8  Delancey  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  10  Delancey  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  nefused. 

No.  12  Delancey  street,  closed,  not  va,cated,  admission  refused. 

No.  14  Delancey  street,  closed,  not  vacated,, admissfom  refused. 
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No.  16  Delancey  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  78  Delanjoey  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  51  Eldridge  street,  closed,  nioi:  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  70  Eldridge  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  81  Eldridge  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admisisiion  refused, 

No.  141  Eldddge  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  43  Forsyth  street,closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  74  Forsyth  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  109  Forsyth  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  135  Forsyth  street,  licensed  liqwxr  store. 

No.  110  Hester  street,  clothing  store. 

No.  137  1-2  Hester  street,  cigiar  store,  not  vaieated,  admission 
to  rear  refused. 

No.  12  Rivington  street,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  21  Rivington  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admisisdoin  refused. 

No.  27  Rivington  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  117  Allen  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admiisisiotti  refused. 

No.  150  Allen  street,  cigar  store,  not  vacated,  admission  re- 
fused. 

No.  178  Allen  .street,  no  suich  number. 

No.  180  1-2  Allen  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  204  Allen  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  22  Bayard  street,  cloised,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  23  Bayard  street,  closed^  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  24  Bayard  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  28  Bayard  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  30  Bayard  street,  closed,  not  vaiciated,  admission  refused. 

No.  32  Bayard  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  33  Bayard  street,  closed,  not  vatcated,  admission  refused. 

No.  101  Carnal  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  102  Canal  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  117  Canal  street,  cloised,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  119  Canal  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  121  Canal  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  128  Canal  street,  closed,  net  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  91  Chrystie  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  139  Chrystie  street,  licensed  liquor  store  and  dance  hall. 

No.  146  Chrystie  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  17U  Chrystie  street,  licensed  liquor  store. 

No.  189  Chrystie  street,  tenemerut-honse,  liquor  and  grocery 
stora 

No.  29  Bivington  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  31  Rivington  street,  cloised,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  33  Rivington  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  30  Stanlon  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 
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$b.  32  Stac/bom  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused 

Sol  34  Staaitan  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admiission  refused!. 

Ka  3$  Stanton  street,  five-story  tenement^hiouse. 

Iftx  50  Staaatoai  street^  dosed,  not  vacated,  adimission  refused. 

Ho.  71  Allen  street,  lioeosed  liquor  saloon,  no  gambling. 

Kb.  119  Bowery,  uaocoupied. 

No.  13  Delascey  street^  ooffee  saloon,  no  gambling. 

No.  145  East  Hjoustxxn  street,  shoe  store. 

Mo.  153  East  Houston  street,  liquor,  shoe  and;  butcher  stores, 
ten«emei3ft-2iouse,  no  gambling. 

No.  245  East  Houston  street,  cafe,  no  gambling. 

No.  353  East  Houston  street  oatfe,  no  gambling. 

N&.  259  East  Houston  street,  licensed  liquor  store,  no  gamWfag. 

No.  328  1-2  Grand  street,  ex-Aldenrain  Benjamin^  cigar  store, 
no  gambling.  |      j      |    . 

No.  73  Ludlow  street,  Beeosed:  Ifcfuor  store,  no  gaaE&liBg. 

Mx  149  Ludlow  street,  licensed  liquor  store,  no  gambling. 

No.  87  Norfolk  street;  coffee  saloofo,  no  gambling. 

NSa.  92  Orchard  street,  xmoocupiedL 

Nb.  54  Biving'ton  street,  licensed  liquor  beer  saloon,  no 
gambling. 

Northeast  corner  I&vingitan  and  Forsyth- street  licensed  liquor 
store,  bo  gambling. 


POLICE  DEPABflMEWT  OF  THE  OTTY  OF  NEW  YORK: 
No.  3<W  Mulberry  Street,  > 

New  York,  September  30,  1893.  j 
TMtoas  Byrnes,  Superintendent: 

Sir. — In  eomplittBboe  vristih.  your  ousters  to  investigate  and  neport 
on  Ihe  annexed  list  of  alleged  dtaxreterly  bouses  aad  places  wbere 
gambling  is  alleged  to  be  earned  on  in  thfe  Eleventh!  precinct, 
I  respectfully  report  Hhiat,  from  personal  knowledge  and  obser- 
vation aaid  visits  made  on  1ibe  28th  and  29tb  inst  by  officers 
detailed  Ifiofr  that  purpoete,  no  violation's  of  the  law  were  d&> 
eoverei 

ALEX,  a  WILLIAMS, 

Inspector,  First  District 

No.  117  Alien  street^  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  nefesekli. 
Kit*.  150  Allen  street,  cigar  store,  dosed,  not  vacated,  adanassioa 
ix>  rear  refused. 

No.  178  Allen  stroet;  no  such  number. 

No.  180 1-2  Alleai  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 
No.  204  Allen  street,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused, 
L  233 
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No.  22  Bay&rd  staeet,  closed,  mat  vacated,  admission  onefuseJL 

Na  28  Bajaxd  street^  closed,  mot  vacated,  admission  reused. 

No.  24  Bayafcd  stareet,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

Na  28  Bayard  street^  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused 

No.  28  Bayard  street,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  30  Bayiard  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused* 

•No.  32  Bayard  street,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  33  Bayard  street,  clewed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  101  Oanal  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused* 

No.  102  Oanal  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  adimisision  refused* 

No.  117  Canal  afreet,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  119  Gamal  street;  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

Na  121  Oanal  street,  closed,  mot  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  128  Oanal  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  91  Ghfrysrtfe  street^  closed,  not  vacated^  admission  refused. 

No.  139  Ghirystie  street,  licensed  Hquor  store  and  dance  ball. 

No*  146  Ghrystie  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused* 

No.  173  Cbrystie  street,  licensed  liquor  store. 

No.  183  Ghaystte  street^  tenement-bouse  liquor  and  grocery 
storo. 

Na  5  Deltocey  street,  cloised,  not  vacated,  admission  refused, 

Na  6  Delancey  street,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admiseikm  refund. 

No.  10  Delancey  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  12  Delancey  street^  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  14  Delancey  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  16  Delancey  street,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  78  Delancey  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

Na  51  Mdffidge  sfreet,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  ref used*. 

No.  70  EMritdge  street,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  81  Efakidge  street,  doised,  not  vacated,  admifasion  refused. 

No.  141  Mdridge  street,  citosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  43  lYxraytihe  street*  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused, 

Ka  74  Farayfbe  street,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

Na  109  lYxrsythe  street,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

Na    135   Fomytbe   street,   ftcesased    liquor  stone^   admission 
refused. 
|    Na  110  Hester  sfoeet,  clothing  stom 

Na  1371*2  Hester  street,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  to 
Bear  refused. 

No.  12  Bivington  street^  closed,  niot  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  21  Bivuigton  street  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

Na  27  Biviaigton  street^  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  29  Bivington  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

Na  31  BMngton  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  33  Bivington  street,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 
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No,  30  SfenJfen  street,  closed,  nofc  vacafted,  admission  lefaaeBi- 

No.  32  Stanton  street,  dosed,  mot  vacated1,  admission  refused. 

Na  34  Stanfcon  street^  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

Mfc.  88  Stanton  street,  five-story  tenement-house. 

No.  50  Stajntton  street,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused* 

No.  56  Stanton  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  71  Allen  street,  licensed  liqxror  saloon,  no  gambling, 

Na  119  Bowery,  unoccupied* 

Ha  31  Deltooey  street,  coffee  saloon,  no  gambling. 

No.  145  Bast  Houston-  street,  sftloe  store,  no  gambling, r 

Ho.  153  East  Houston  street,  licensed  liquor  and  butcUex&tOHefe 
no  gambling.  -    -  *    . 

No.  245  East  Houston  street,  cafe,  no  gambling. 

Na  253  East  Houston  street,  cafe,  no  gambling. 

No.  259  "East  Houstoa  street,  liquor  store,  Kcensed,  no 
gambling. 

No.  328 1-2  Grand  street,  ex-Alderman  Benjamin's  cigar  stars; 
no  gambling. 

No.  73  Ludlow  street,  coffee  and  liquor  saloon;  no  gambling. 

Na  149  Ludlow  srtreet,  licensed  liquor  store;  no  gambling* 

Ntx  87  Norfolk  street,  coffee  saloon;  no  gambling. 

No.  92  Orchard  street,  unoccupied;;  no  gambling. 

No.  54  Mvingbon  street;  licensed  liquor  store;  no  gambling. 

Nwthwest  comer  ESvington  and  Fonsythe  street,  licensee! 
1  iqiwr  store;  no  gambling. 


POTJOE  DE^aSKCMEQSPB  OF  THE  GJTY  OF  NEW  YORK* 

Na  300  Mulberry  Street,     ) 
ifew  York;  October  10,  1893.  J 

Thottrtas  Byrnes,  Supeifetendent: 

St — In  compliance  with  your  orders  to  investigate  and  Deport! 
on  the  annexed  list  of  alleged  disorderly  houses  and  plaices 
where  gambling  is  alleged  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Eleventh  pre* 
cindfc,  I  respectfully  report  that  from  persona!  observation  and! 
visits  made  on  the  6th  and  7th  instant  by  officers  detailed  foffl 
that  purpose^  no  violations  of  the  law  were  discovered^         ,  |. , 

jALEX.  S.  WTLLTAMS>  ! 

Inspector,  First  Dferfirfe» 

38£a  117  Allen  street,  closd,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 
No.  117  Allen  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused!. 
Na  150  Allen  street,  cigar  store,  admission  to  rear  refused. 
No.  178  Allen  street;    There  is  no  such  number; 
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JSa  180 1-2  Allen  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  204  Allen  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admassaou  refused^ 

No.  22  BayartI  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

Ma  23  Bayard  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  24  Bayard  street,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  28  Bayard  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  30  Bayard  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  32  Bayard  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  33  Bayard  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  43  Forsyttoe  srtreet,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  74  Foiflsythe  sifereet,  dosed,  noft  vacated,  admission  refused- 
No.  109  Foa-sythe  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.    135   Forsythe    street,    licensed    liquor    store,    admission 
refused. 

|    No.  110  Hester  street,  ctatMng  store. 
A    No.  137 1-2  Hester  stoeet,  cigar  stowe,  admission  to  rear  refused. 

No.  12  Bivington  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  21  Rivington  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  27  Bivingtom  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  29  Bivington  street,  closed,  noft  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  31  Bivington  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  33  Bivington  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  30  Stanton  street,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  32  Stanton  street,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  34  Stanton  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  38  Stantosi  street,  five-storry  tenement-house;  admission 
fgfosedL 

No.  50  Sfcanton  street,  dooed,  mot  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  56  Stanton  street  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused* 

3SFo.  71  Allen  street,  lieemsed  liquor  store;  no  gambling. 

No.  119  Bowery,  unoceupie^. 

35b.  13  Delancey  street,  coffee  saloon;  no  gambling. 

No.  145  Bast  Houston  street,  shoe  store;  no  gambling. 

No.  153  East  Houston  street,  licenced  liquor  store  and  meat 
market;  no  gambling. 

No.  245  East  Houston  streefc,  cafe;  no  gambling. 

No.  253  East  Houston  street,  cafe;  no  gambling. 
'  No.  259  East  Houston  street,  licensed  liquor  store;  no  gambling. 
:  No.  101  Canal  street,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 
\  No.  102  Canal  street;  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 
;  No.  117  Canal  street,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 
■  No.  119  Canal  street,  dosed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 
!  No.  121  Canal  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  128  Canal  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  91  Chrysrtie  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  adknissi'oai  TefusecL 

No.  139  Chrystie  street,  licensed  liquor  store  and  dance  hall. 
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No.  146  Qhrystie  street,  closed,  not  vacaTecI,  admission  refused 

No.  173  Ghrystife  street,  licensed  liquor  store. 

No.  183  Ghrystte  street,  tenement-bouse,  liquor  store  aawJ 
grocery. 

No.  5  Delancey  street*  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  ref used* 

No.  6  Delancey  street,  clo-sed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  8  Delancey  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  10  Delancey  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  12  Delancey  street,  closed  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  14  Delancey  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  16  Delancey  -street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  78  Delancey  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  51  Mdridge  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  70  MdrMge  street,  dossed,  not  vaeated,  admission  refused. 

No.  81  Eldridge  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  141  Eldridge  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission  refused. 

No.  328  1-2  Grand  street,  ex- Alderman  Benjamin's  ciga^  store. 

No.  73  Ludlow  street,  coffee  and  liquor  saloon,  no  gambling. 

No.  149  Ludlow  street,  licensed  liquor  store,  no  gambling. 

No.  87  Norfolk  street,  coffee  saloon,  no  gambling. 

No.  92  Orcbard  street,  unoccupied. 

No.  54  Mvingtosa  street,  licensed  liquor  beer  saloon. 

Northwest  comer  Rivingtfon  and  JPorsytbe  street,  liicensed 
liquor  and  beer  saloon^  no  gambling  or  policy  in  the  last  two 
places. 


POLICE  DEPAB0MENT  OP  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK: 

No.  300  Mulberry  Street,  ) 

New  York,  October  2,  1893.  \ 
Thomas  Byrnes,  Supieriautenidenft: 

Sir.  — In  compliance  witi*  your  orders  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  annexed  list  of  alleged  disorderly  houses  and  places 
where  it  ilg  alleged  gambling  isHbemg  carried  otn  in  tihe  Eleventh 
precinct,  I  respectfully  report  that  from  personal  observation  and 
visits  made  on  Ike  16tih  and  17  insfc,  by  officers  detailed  for 
that  purpose,  no  violations  of  S^e  law  were  discovered. 

lALTSK  &  WILLIAMS, 

Inspector,  First  District 

No&  91,  109  CHrt^srtle  stireert,  closed,  not  vacated,  admission 
refused. 

Nos.  102, 117t  121^  128  Canal  street,  closed,  not  vacated,  admis- 
sion  refused. 
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Nos.  51,  70,  81  EldrHge  street,  dosed,  mot  vacated,  adrnfeskwi 
refused. 

Nos.  12,  21,  29,  33,  44  I&vington  street,  closed,  not  vacated, 
admission  refused. 

Nos.  22,  23,  24,  28,  30,  32,  33  Bayard  street,  closed,  not  vacated, 
admission  refused. 

No.  71  Allen  street,  licensed  store 

No.  71  Allen  street,  licensed  liquor  store,  no  gambling. 

No.  187  Allen  street.    There  is  no  such,  number. 

Nos.  171,  150,  180  1-2,  204  Allen  street,  dosed,  not  vacated, 
admission  refused. 

Nos.  30,  32,  34,  38,  50,  58  Stanton  street,  closed,  not  vacated, 
admission  refused, 

Noa.  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  78  Deiaiitfey  street,  closed,  not 
vacated!  admission  refused 


PO£lC£2  DEPABTMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YOBK: 

Nbw  300  Mulberry  street,  ) 

New  York,  October  28,  1893.  J 
Thomas  Byrnes,  Superintendent: 

Sir. —  la  compliance  witb  your  order  to  investigate  and  report 
online  anauexed  list  of  alleged  disorderly  houses  and  places  where 
it  is  Mleged  gambling  is  being  earned  on,  in  the  Eleventh,  pre- 
cinct^ I  respectfully  report  ttet  feH>m  present  observation  and 
visits  made  otni  the  26th  and  27tih.  ins*.,  by  officers  detailed  for  that 
purpose^,  no  Tiolartions  <xf  the  law  were  observed. 

AUSX  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Inspector,  i^rst  DistrtotL 

Na  71  Allen  street  $s  a  licensed  liquor  store,  no  gambling. 

Nos.  91,  109  Qhrystde  street,  closed. 

Nos.  102,  117, 121,  128  Oanal  street,  closed. 

Nos.  43,  74,  109,  143  Forsyttoe  street,  dosed. 

Nos.  51,  70,  81  Eldridge  street,  closed. 

Noa  21,  24,  29,  33,  44  Rivington  street,  closed. 

Nos.  22>  23,  24,  28,  30,  32,  33  Bayard  street,  closest 

Nos.  117,  150,  180  1-2,  204  Allen  street,  closed. 

Nos.  30,  32,  34,  38,  50,  58  Stanton  street,  closed. 

Nos.  5,  0>  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  78  Delanctey  street,  dosei 

Tihere  is  no  such  number  as  178  Allen  street* 
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POLIGE  DEPABTMEONTT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK: 

No.  300  Mulberry  Street^  ) 

New  York,  November  4,  1893.  [ 

Thomas  Byrnes,  Supieriiitendent: 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  your  orders  to  investigate  anid  report 
upon  the  annexed  list  oi  alleged  disorderly  bouses  and  places 
where  it  is  alleged  that  gambling  is  being  camied  on  in  Hie 
Eleventh  precinct,  I  respectfully  report  that  from  personal 
observation,  and  from  vMts  made  on  the  2d  and  3d  inst^,  by 
officer  detailed  for  that  purpose,  no  violations  of  the  law  were 
observed* 

AkEX.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Inspector,  First  District 

No.  71  Allen  street,  licensed  liquor  store,  no  gambling. 

Nos.  91,  109  Chrystie  street,  closed. 

Nob.  43,  74,  109, 143  Forsythe  street,  closed. 

Nos.  51,  70,  81  Eldridge  street,  closed 

Nos.  12,  21,  29,  33,  34  Bivingtom  street,  closed 

Nos.  22,  23,  24,  28,  30,  32,  33  Bayard  street,  closed. 

Nos.  117,  150,  180  1-2,  204  Allen  street,  closed. 

Nos.  30,  32,  34,  50,  58  Stanton  street,  closed 

Nos.  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  78  Delancey  street,  closed 

Were  la  no  such  number  as  178  Allen  street 


FOlaOE  DEPAIWMENT  OF  TEE  CITY  OF  NEW  YOBK: 

No.  300  Mulberry  Street,  ) 

New  York,  November  11,  1893.  ) 

Thomas  Byrnes,  Superintendent: 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  your  orders  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  annexed  list  of  alleged  disorderly  houses  and 
pjLaiees  whiere  gambling  is  alleged  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
Eleventh  precinct,  I  respectfully  report  that,  from  personal 
observation,  and;  from  visits  made  on  the  9th  and  10th  inst,  by 
officers  detailed  for  the  purpose,  no  violations!  of  the  law  were 
observed, 

ALEX.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Inspector,  First  District. 
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No.  71  Allen  street,  licensed  liquor  store,  no  gamblfegt 

Nos.  91,  109  Ghryetie  street,  dosed. 

Nos.  43,  74  109,  143  Foraythe  street,  closed, 

Nos.  51,  70,  81  Eldtridge  street,  closed. 

Nos.  12,  21,  29,  33,  44  Rivingfioai  street,  closed. 

Nos.  22,  23,  24,  28,  30,  32,  33  Bayard  street,  closed. 

Nos.  117,  150,  180  1-2,  204  Allen  street,  closed, 

Nos.  30,  32,  34,  50,  58  Stanton  street,  closed, 

No®.  5,  6,  8, 10, 12,  14,  10,  78  Delaneey  street,  closed. 

Tluere  is  no  susdi  number  as  178  Allen  street 


POLICE  DB^PAKTMEOT1  OF  TEDS  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK! 

No.  300  Mulberry  Street,  ) 

New  York,  November  18,  1893.  f 

Thomas  Byrnes,  Superintendent: 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  jxyor  orders  to  investigate  and 
irepoct  xxpan  1ihe  annexed  lis*  of  alleged  disorderly  houses  and 
places  whfene  gambling  is  alleged  tt>  be  carried  on  in  the 
Eleventh  precinct,  I  respectfully  report  that,  from  personal 
observation,  and  jProm  visits  made  on  the  16th  a*nd  17th  inst.,  by 
officers  detailed  fotr  that  purpose,  no  violations  of  the  law  were 
observed. 

AIEX.  S.  WnjJAMS, 

Inspector,  First  District. 

No.  71  Alien  street,  licensed  liquor  store,  no  gambling. 

Nos.  91,  109  Ohrystie  street,  closed, 

Nos.  43,  74, 109,  143  Foopsythe  street,  closed. 

Nos.  51,  70,  81  Eddiridge  street,  closed 

Nos.  12,  21,  29,  33,  44  Kivingtan  street,  closed. 

Nos.  22,  23,  24,  28,  30r  32>  33  Bayaaid  street,  dosed 

Nos.  117,  155,  180  1-2,  204  Allen  street,  closed, 

Nos.  30,  32,  34,  50,  58  Stanton  street,  closed* 

Nos.  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  78  Delaneey  street,  closed. 

lHhere  is  no  suuh.  number  in  Allen  street  as  178. 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YOEK: 

Ma  300  Mulberry  Street,  1 

New  York,  November  25,  1893,  \ 
Thomas  Byrnes,  Superintmdeiit: 

Sir. —  In    compliance    with   your   orders  to   investigate    aaid 
report  upon  the  annexed  list  of  alleged  disorderly  booses  and 
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pkioe©  wfolere  gombliaig  is  alleged  to  be  carried  <m  In  tihe 
Eleventh  precinct,  I  respectfully  report  that,  from  personal 
observations  and  from  visits  made  by  officers  detailed  for  that 
purpose,  I  res[&ectfully  report  that  no  violations  of  the  law  weffe 
observed. . 

iATiBBL  S.  WILLIAM. 

Inspector,  Pirat  Dtefrict 

No.  71  Allen  street,  is  a  licensed  liquor  store,  no  gambling. 

Nos.  91,  109  Ghffystie  street,  closed. 

No&  43,  74,  109,  143  Pomytflie  street,  closed. 

Nos.  51,  70,  81  Eldridge  street,  closed.  j 

Nos.  12,  21,  29,  33,  44  Rivimgton  street,  closed. 

Nob.  22,  23>  24,  28,  30,  32,  33  Bayard  street,  dosed. 

Nos.  117,  150,  180 1-2  Allen  street,  closed^ 

Nos.  30,  32,  34,  50,  58  Stanton  street,  closed. 

Nos.  5,  6,  8, 10,  14,  16,  78  Delaneey  street,  dosect 

There  lis  no  sucih  number  m  178  Allen  street 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  TOBK: 


No.  800  Mulberry  Street, 

New  York,  December  2, 1893. 


Thomas  Byrnes,  Superintendent: 

Sir.— In  compliance  with  yorar  orders  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  annexed  list  of  alleged  disorderly  houses  and  places 
whiere  it  is  alleged  gambling  is  being  carried  om  in  the  Eleventh 
precinct,  I  respectfully  report  that  from  personal  observation 
an£  ipom  visits  nuade  at  different  hours  of  the  night  and  day* 
tiame  daring  the  past  week,  no  violation  of  the  law  w^re 
obsewecfe 

ALEX,  a  WILLIAMS, 

Inspector,  HpsB  District* 

Nta.  71  Allen  street,  Beetled  liquor  store,  no  gaonbJmg. 

No®.  91,  109  Gho^stie  street,  dosed.  j 

Nos.  43,  74,  109, 143  Btosyltie  street,  dosed.  ] 

Nos.  51^  70,  81  Eldridge  street,  closed-  y 

Nos.  12,  21,  29,  33,  44  Bftvington  street,  closed 
Nos.  22,  23,  24,  28,  30,  32,  33  Bayard  street,  closed. 
Nos.  117,  150,  180 1-2,  204  Allen  srtreet,  dosed. 
Nos.  30,  32,  34,  50,  58  Stanton  street,  closed. 
Nos.  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  1G,  78  Delaneey  street,  closecL 
There  is  no  such  number  as  178  Allen  street 
L.  234" 
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POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK: 

No.  300  Mulberry  Street,  ) 

New  York,  December  9,  1893.  ) 
Hhomag  Byrnes,  Superiialjendeaiit: 

Sir. —  la  compliance  with  your  orders  to  investigate  and  Eepprfa 
upon  lite  annexed  list  of  alleged  disorderly  houses  and  places 
where  it  is  alleged  gambling  is  being  carried  on  in  the  EHievenftflbu 
precinct,  I  respectfully  report  that,  friom  peirsonal  observation 
and  from  vMts  made  at  different  hours  of  the  day  and  nigjhitj 
during  the  past  weel^  mo  violations  of  the  law  were  observed. 

ALEX  &  WILLIAMS, 

Inspector,  First  District 

No.  71  Allen  street,  &  a  licensed  liquor  storey  no  gamblingi 

Noa  91,  109  Chrystie  street,  closed.  ,t 

Noa  43,  74,  109,  143  Forsythe  street,  dtoed. 

Noa  51,  70,  81  Eldridge  street,  closed, 

Nos.  12,  21,  29,  33,  44  Rivdngton  street,  closed.     , 

Noa  22,  23/24,  28,  30,  32,  33  Bayard  street,  closed 

Nos.  117,  150,  180 1-2,  204  Allen  street,  closed. 

Nos.  30,  32,  34,  50,  58  Stanton  street,  closed. 

Noa  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  78  Delancey  street^  ctosedl 

ffhere  is  no  suxsh  numtoer  as  178  Allen  street. 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CMY  OF  NEW  YORKj 

No.  300  Mulberry  Street,  ) 

New  York,  December  23,  1893.  J 
Thomas  Byrnes,  Superintendent: 

Sir. —  In  ownipliance  wi*th  your  orders  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  annexed  list  of  alleged  disorderly  houses  and 
places  where  it  is  alleged  gambling  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
Eleventh  preKanct,  I  respectfully  report  that,  from  personal 
observation,  and  from  visits  made  at  different  hours  -of  the 
day  and  night  during  the  pa&t  week,  by  officers  detailed  for 
*shat  pnrr>ose,  no  yiototions  of  the  law  were  observed. 

ALEX.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Inspector,  First  District 

No.  71  Allen  street  is  a  licensed  liquor  store,  no  gambling, 

Nos.  91,  109  Chlyistie  street,  closed. 

Nos.  43,  74,  109,  143  Forsythe  street,  clcsecL 

Nos.  51,  70,  81  Eldridge  street,  closed. 
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Nos.  12,  21,  29,  SS,  14  Rivingtioin  street,  dosed. 
Nos.  22,  23,  24,  28,  30,  32,  33  Bayard  street,  closed 
Nos.  117,  150,  180  1-2,  204  Allen  street,  closed 
No®.  30,  32,  34,  50,  5S  Stanton  street^  closed 
Nos.  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  78  Deteincey  street,  dosed, 
fflhere  is  no  suctti  number  as  178  Allen  street. 


K5LI0E  D^lMaiENT  OF  THE  Cmt  ftF  NEW  YORKt 

iNo.  300  Midberry  Street*  V 

New  York,  January  1, 1894.  ) 

TKoimias  Bytmes>  So^imt^dieiit: 

Sir. —  In  oompli«aioe  wMh!  yonnr  orders  to  Investigate  and 
report  upon  the  annexed  list  of  alleged  disorderiy  houses  and 
plajoejs  where  it  is  alleged  gambling  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
Eleventh  precinct,  I  respectfully  report  that,  from  personal 
observation,  and  from  visits  made  at  different  bou's'af  the 
day  and  night  daring  1htei  past  week,  by  offi-oers  detailed  fop 
tiiat  propose,  no  tviola<tix>ntJ  of  th$  law  were  observed. 

ALEX,  a  WlIiLLEMB, 

Inspector,  First  District 

No.  71  Allen  street  fe  a  licensed  liquor  store,  no  gambling 

No&  91,  109  Ohhyistte  street,  closed 

Noa  45,  74,  109,  143  Forsythe  street,  clcsed 

Nos.  51,  70,  SI  fildridge  street,  closed. 

Nos.  12,  21,  29,  33,  44  Rivingfcen  street,  closed  a 

Nos.  22,  23,  24,  28,  30,  33  Bayard  street,  closed 

Nos.  30,  32,  34,  50,  58  Stanton  street^  closed 

No®.  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  78  I)elan>eey  street;  closed 

lEbere  is  no  sucih;  number  as  178  Allen  street 


POLICE  DEPAKOMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  TOEKt 

Nkx  300  Mulberry  Street,  Prectoct  No.  11,  £       * 
New  York,  September  16,  1893;         J- 
TOom&s  Byrnes,  Superintendent: 

She. —  In  compliance  with  your  order  for  repotnt  on  a  eommun** 
cation  received  by  me  on  August  10,  1893,  complaining  of  <Msk 
orderly  arnd  gambling-h/mises  in. this  precinct,  and  signed  C.  TTr 
Parkhurst,  T.  K.  Kemerscm  and  Frank  Moss* 
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I  respec&fully  state  that  the  following  alleged  di^rderty 
liouses  are  dosed  and  doing  not  business,  viz.:  No&  117,  150,  178, 
180 1-2  and  204  Allen  street;  Noa  22,  23,  24,  28,  30,  32  and  33 
Bayard  street;  Nos.  101,  102,  117,  119,  121  and  128  Canal  street; 
Noa  139,  146, 173  and  189  Ohrystie  street;  Nos..  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14, 
16  and  78  Delancey  sfcreet;  No®.  51,  70,  81  and  141  Eldridge 
^storeet;  Noa  43,  74,  109  and  135  Forsythe  street;  Nos.  110  and 
137 1-2  Hester  street;  Noa,  12,  21,  27,  29,  31  and  33  Biiviiigtbn 
street;  Nos.  30,  32,  34,  38,  50  and  56  Stanton  street. 

P.  S. — There  m  nX>  suah  nmnJber  as.  178  Allien  street.  No.  139 
CAhtfystie  street  is  a  licensed  liquor  store,  with,  a  dance-hall  in  tihe 
rear.  It  is  net  a  dasorderiy  house.  No.  173  Chrysfcxe  street  m  a 
licensed  liquor  store,  and  ofecupied  by  the  proprietor. 

No.  189  Ghrystie  street  is  a  five-story  tenemnt,  high  stoop,  with 
xi  licensed  liquor  store  and  a  grocery  store  on  the  ground  floor. 

No.  110  Hester  street  is  a  clothing  store,  and  is  not  a  dife- 
ctrdterly  house. 

No.  38  Btanton  street  is  a  five-sfcoay,  stoop  tenement,  and  is  not 
&  disordeatfy  house. 

The  falltowing  alleged  gambling-lionises  are  not  ganibling- 
lionses,  neither  have  they  been  since  I  have  been  assigned  to  this 
precinct: 

No.  71  Allen  street;  No.  119  Bowery;  No.  13  Delancey  street; 
Noa  145,  153,  345,  353  and  259  East  Houston  street;  No.  328 1-2 
Grand  street;  Nos.  73  and  149  Ludlow  street;  No.  87  Norfolk 
eitireet;  No.  92  Orchard  street;  No.  54  Bivington  street,  and  north- 
west eofmar  of  Bivington  and  IVarsytihe  streeffcs. 

P.  S. —  No.  119  Bowery  and  No.  92  Orchard  street  are  unoc- 
cupied. No.  71  Allen  street;  No®.  73  and  149  Ludlow  street;  No. 
259  East  Housrton  sitreet;  No.  54  Bivington  street  and  northwesrt 
comer  of  Bivington  and  iFb^sytiie  streets  are  licensed  liquor 
stores,  and  there  are  no  gambling  on  these  premise®.  No.  153 
Daist  Houston  street  is  a  five-story  tenement-houise,  occupied  by 
about  20  families*  with  a  licensed  liquor  store  and  a  butcher 
©tore  on  Uhe  ground  flooir.  No.  13  Delancey  street;  Nos.  245  and 
253  East  Houston  street,  and  No.  87  Norfolk  street  are  coffee 
^alooaiiS,  and  no  gambling  cairried  <m  in  any  of  thxxse  places.  No. 
145  East  Houston  street  is  a  siuoe  store,  and  has  been  for  the 
past  five  years.  No.  328 1-2  Grand  street  is  a  cigar  stare,  and  no 
gambling  carried  on  there. 

I  have  kept,  and  will  keep,  all  the  above-mentioned  places 
trader  strict  surveillance,  and  if  Evidence  should  be  obtained  thait 
wall  warrant  police  interference,  arrer3fts  will  be  mada 
Itespeetfully, 

WILLIAM  S.  DEVEBY, 

Captain  Eleventh  Precinct 
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Eifteen  other  reports,  all  signed!  by  Oatp&Sb  Wllfiiamt  S.  Devefty, 
of  exactly  the  same  warding  as  a  preceding  paper,  with  Uhle 
exception  that  they  were  dated,  respectively,  September  23d, 
1893;  September  26,  1893;  September  30,  1893;  October  3,  1893; 
October  4,  1893;  October  10,  1893;  October  14,  1893;  October  17, 
1893;  October  21,  1893;  October  24, 1893;  October  28, 1893;  Octo- 
ber 31, 1893;  November  4,  1893;  November  7,  1893;  November  11, 
1893,  and  November  14,  1893,  were  produced  in  evidence  by  Mr. 
Moss. 

There  were  also  pmdjuoed  by  Mr.  Moss,  in  evideaxee^  six  other 
reports  of  the  same  warding,  with  the  exception  that  they  wesre 
signed  by  Williaaii  F.  MoOOy,  sergeant  in  ehaarge  of  •  Eleventh 
precinct,  stating  that  the  ooimmunication  was  received  by 
Captain  William  S.  Devery,  <m  the  same  date  as  mentioned  in 
the  previous  reports  (August  10,  1893);  and  these  reports  were 
dated,  respectively,  November  18,  1893;  November  21,  1893; 
November  25,  1893;  November  28,  1893;  December  2,  1893,  aaid 
December  5,  1893. 


ProceedBings  of  ttte  twenitv-niatfe  meeting  of  the  ooctaifctee, 
Wednesday,  June  20,  1894,  a*  10:30  a.  m.:  '  , 

Present.—  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmttnd  O'Connor,  Dastlel 
Bradey,  Jacob  A.  C&mtor,  Cnthbert  W.  Pound  and  Gewge  W. 
Eobertson,  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gaff,  Mr.  Jerome  and  Mr,  Moss,  of  counsel  fori  the  oom- 
mdttee. 

Mr.  Eiaiusom,  of  counsel  for  the  police  board 

Qiairmaai  Lexow. — Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Gofi? 

Mr.  Gaff.— Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Before  proceeding  with  the  warE  of  <*>tm»el 
I  have  been  requested,  by  the  committee  to  call  attention  to  an 
aaiMe  in  the  World  of  this  moamng  beaded,  "  Committee  Secrets 
Betrayed."  According  to  irt,  it  appears  that  one  of  the  door- 
keepers  appointed  by  this  committee  has  disappieared  suddenly 
during  the  proceedings  of  yestenlay;  and  the  suppo^tikm,  or  the 
intimation  contained  in  the  article  is,  that  he  went  off  with'  the 
purpose  of  giving  informarfaon.  The  committee  desires  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  word  of  tenth  in  the  article.  The  person 
meaiitfcaned  was  sent  by  the  committee  to  the  stesnographer's  office, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  another  stenographer  here,  and  he 
came  back  immediately  afterwards;  and  Mr.  Goff  and  Mr.  Moss 
both  informed  the  committee  that  they  did  not  make  the  abate- 
ments  with  reference  to  Mr.  Anderson  that  are  contamed  in  the 
P^per;  nor  are  any  of  the  employes  of  the  Senate  eomtoittee  sus- 
pected in  any  way  by  the  counsel  or  by  the  committee.    Any 
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article  of  this  kind  cam  not  help  but  affect  dfeadvamftkgeoosly 
■the  di&eipiime  of  the  employes  of  the  Senate  committee  here;  and 
we  hope  there  won't  be  a  repetition  of  articles  of  that  kind^  unless 
the  coonmttee  luave  been  interviewed  beforehand,  and  M  bias  been 
ascertadined  whether  or  not  thene  is  amy  truth  im  it  If  there  is 
any  truth  im  martters  of  that  kind,  the  coimmiiittee  waHl  take  the 
promptest  kind  of  action  upon  them.  Mr.  Goff,  has  Mir.  Diwer 
requested  to  be  heard  im  Ms  vindication  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Goiff. —  I  hare  bad  no  such  coammumioatkm,  sir. 

Ghakiman  Lexow. —  I  inquired  because  the  committee  have,  to 
a  certain  extent,  established  a  precedent  where  a  judge's 
character  has  been  brought  before  the  cotnimittee;  and,  as  they 
srepiesemted  the  <Kspiemsatiom  of  Justice,  there  should  attach  .to 
them  a  greater  amount  of  puMic  credit  than  probably  to  other 
mate  a  statement  of  that  kind  ft  is  fair  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
ton&fy  to  vindicate  themselves,  if  they  can. 

Sesa&xr  Cantor. — You  hare  noticed  interviews  im  the  paper;  in 
fiife  DDoming  paper,  faoani  Judge  Diwer;  so,  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
mg&e  a  statement  of  that  kind.  Itis  fair  tto  give  him)  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  H  he  desires  it 

Cha&maii  Lexow, —  Qertaamly.  I  think  it  fe  only  fair  tha*t  an 
official  tw*o  administers  police  justice  in  the  city  should  have  that 
oppoBtumity.  If  the  charges  against  him  are  false,  he  ought  to 
have  am  opportunity  to  explain  them.  You  have  no  requests 
from  Judge  Diwer,  h&ve  you,  Mr  Ransomi? 

Mr.  Ransom. — No;  I  bave  none  that  I  am  authorized  to  make 
from  Judge  Divver.  1  have  not  heaffd  from  him,  I  should  not 
have  expected  to  have  so  early  in  the  morning,  and  indeed  I 
know  he  would  not  have  commmnicated  with  me.  The  proceed- 
ings of  yesterday  were  faMy  reported  in  the  papers  I  have  read, 
and  I  read  more  generally  the  Sum,  which  is  the  paper  1  read 
every  momMg,  as  everything  in  that  paper  is  true,  and  it 
always  shines;  and  I  find  im  that  paper  a  vesry  carefully-prepared 
interview,  I  fancy,  with.  Judge  Diwer,  in  whrch  he  categorically 
answered  every  change  made  against  him,  and  denied  the  truth 
of  the  tesftnomy  of  this  witness.  I  fancy  that  was  the  first 
opportunity  he  had  had  to  communicate  with  the  public,  and 
that  he  will  be  here  and  make  some  (request;  of  course,  I  do 
not  know. 

Senator  CKOomnor. — I  presume  the  chairman  wiH  assume  that 
the  Judge  wouM  like  to  siflbject  himself  to  a  little  eross-exam- 
inatiom. 

Senator  Oamtor. —  He  is  the  best  judge  of  the  time  for  that 
cross-examination. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  thought  that  Judge  Diwer  might  have 
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assumed,  inasmuch  as  we  bad  refuse^  swbsaqpei^  to  tfic 
examination  <xf  Judge  Bioesdh,  tx>  give  police  captains  a  similar 
privilege,  tkat  that  privilege  would  not  be  aieoorded  to  him, 
and  it  was  the  purpose  otf  ddsaibusinjg  his  mind  of  any  such 
idea  I  made  the  sta&ementi 

Mr.  Ransom.—  Judge  Boesch.  appeared  very  pro&nptly,  and  was 
examined  very  fully;  anid  Jndige  Diwer  possibly  is  a  little  moire 
deliberate  in  bis  methods  and  preferred  to  make  his  statement, 
which  he  did  make,  in  the  paper  this  morning;  and  I  say  again, 
Mr.  OhaiTman,  that  I  have  no  authority  to  speak  foir  Mr.  Diwer. 

Senator  O'Connor.—  I  tihiink  his  disctfe^on  is  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  Random, —  His  discretion;!  Well,  that  is  Hie  opinion  of 
another  very  eminent  Senator  on  the  committee,  and  no  doabt 
it  is  a  very  fair  one,  acxxardftag  to  Ms  own  jtfidgment. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Emma  DeFoarest  in  court?    (No  answer.) 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Will  you  call  your  witness,  Mr.  Goff?  R 
is  10  minutes  after  li  now. 

Mr.  Goff.—  Yes,  sir. 

Ida,  L.  Mbrton,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  on  behalf  of  *e 
State,  betog  duly  swoon,  tested  as  follows: 
Birecrt  examination  by,  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know  Lucy  McCarty?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Just  a  little  louder,  Miss  Morton?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  <*a 

<&  Do  you  know  where  Mm.  McOarty  m  now?     A.  I  do  not;. 

Q.  She  is  out  of  town?    A.,  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  Mrs.  McCarty  ip  any  capacity  in 
her  house  in  1892?    A.  I  was,  in  1890,  from  April  to  Augusfc 

Q.  In  what  capacity?    A.  As  toorasekeeper  and  accountant 

Q.  And  aceouBtasxt?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Now,  I  wan*  to  have  an  understanding  witfc  yon  c*  lite 
<*>mmencfement;  were  you  one  of  her  girls  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term?    A.  Kie,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  t&tere  tor  illicit  purposes,  were  yioraff  \(H  $fet 
at  all. 

Q.  You  are  an  hoaest  woman,  aare  yoa?   *A.  I  aa*, 

Q.  Married?    A.  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  Husband  living?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  got  (Mldren,  I  beMew?    AL  Yes,  rfr. 

Q.  How  dad  you  come  to  go  to  Mrs.  MeC3aa%?  A.  It  was 
simply  a  case  of  nescessjity;  I  was  not  capable  of  djoing  the 
ha<rd,  ordinary  work;  my  husband  is  an  invalid;  it  was  necessary 
f(VD  me  to  earn  money;  and,  by  the  advice  of  (a  friend,  I  went 
there  and  applied  for  a  position,  knowing  nothing  whatever 
of  the  work  that  was  entailed  upon  me;  I  asked  wfeat  my  work 
would  be;  I  was  answered  simply  to  keep  Hie  books  of  the 
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hontse,  fa>  do  any  private  correspondence,  and!  see  flhe  house  was 
kcptt  w  osrder;  I  accepted  tie  poeitkm,  aaadi  tib&b  was  all  I  was 
ever  called  upon  to  do. 

Q.  So  that,  tn  boi  far  as  thje  mam  visitors  to  tha*  house  were 
coroerned,  you  liad  no  intercourse  with  them?  A.  Only  when 
Mrs.  McOarty  was  out,  in  answeafoig  the  door. 

Q.  And  intalodtieiflQig  them,  I  suppose,  to  you/ng  ladies  in  the 
house?  A-  Sending  the  young  ladies  into  the  parior,  where 
the  giiest  desfored  to  see  them, 

Q.  Aiid  your  oCJcupatiotn  was  solely  m  the  keeping!  of  accounts? 
Al  And  in*  a£ten#9g  to  the  housework  of  the  house. 

Q*  Attending  to  the  putrehksfing — ?  A.  The  purchasing  of 
groceries,  asvd  paging  the  seramfts^  and  looking  over  the  bouse, 
and  seefeag  it  w*n  kept  in  order. 

Q.  How  many  gfate  <fid  Mrs.  MeGarty  keep  ki  her  Woose,  ooa 
the  average?  A-  Tbe  leas*  she  ever  had  whan  I  was  there  was 
10  bbardera. 

Q.  And,  iin  addition  to  that,  weren't  theare  girls  from  the  oraft- 
sndef    Al  Several  w5ik>  came  in  in  the  evenfmg. 

Q.  And  how  masiy  servaamts  did  she  have  there?  A.  SWe  had 
a  cook,  aaid!  waiter,  two  c&ambestx&jbfe,  aaxi  two  laundresses,  and 
myseH,  amd  otoe  woanam  for  what  is  aonuaanly  called  the  wtoe- 
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Q.  She  attended  to  tfae  opening  of  wine?  A.  Of  tiie  wtae; 
yes,  sir. 

4-  Did  yicm  do  hfer  banking  business  tar  her?  A.  While  shle 
was  in  the  country. 

Q.  Wfca*  bank?    A.  The  Barak  of  the  Metropolis. 

Q.  Where  is  that  bank  located?  A.  It  ifc  <*n  Brofeidway,  JSx- 
teenth  or  Seventeenth;  street;  it  is  opposite  TJnfcm  square. 

Q.  Sixteenth  stneet?    A.  The  street  I  have  forgotten. 

Q.  Whart  was  thfe  number  of  the  house?  A.  At  that  time  it 
was  solely  104. 

Q.  What  stneet?    A-  West  Forty-ninth  steeet 

Q.  Weffl,  but,  cBd  stoe  not  have  another  house  in  adcfttion  to 
that?    A.  She  did,  after  I  left;  she  opened  the  house  106. 

Q.  The  adjofeing  house?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  were  you  there,  Miss  Morton,?  A.  Prom  April,  1892, 
until  the  last  week  in  August,  1892. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whato  captai&L  of  police  was  captain  in  that 
pmecinet  at  that  time?  Ham  certain  of  one;  I  th&ak  there 
was  a  transfer  made  theae  jusit  art  the  beginning  of  my  sitay 
there,  or  previous  to  my  goting  tbora;  Captain  Devery  was  there; 
I  know  of  that;  amd  I  tfcfok  thte  name  of  Houghey  was  men- 
ttoned,  either  ats  having  been  there  recently^  <w;  in  the  past,  for 
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lie  was  spofcea  of  aw  a  very  nice  captain ;  that  is  how  I  remembter 
the  name. 

Q.  Well,  now,  $<*  you  know  anything  about  Mrs.  McCartyfs 
paying  tal  th!e  police  any  mamey  while  you  were  there?.  A.  I 
never  saw  any  motoey  paid  directly  to  anyone  for  protection  of 
amy  kind. 

Q.  Wefl,  in  miaMng  u§>  the  aodoimiB,  Miss  Morton  do  you  know 
wheither  tiheie  was  ever  any  item  on  that  poimt?  A.  The  only 
iitem  that  1  nemettniter  of  that  kind  was  $50  that  I  was  asked  to 
hand  to  ihter  ftie  night  she  ratnraed  fnom  the  country* 

Q.  Whene  toad  she  been  feu  tbe  country?  A,  RichfieJd  Spring® 
and  ShaffOSL 

Q.  In  the  snm&netr  of  1892?  A.  Eighteen  handml  and  ninety- 
three;  three  weeks. 

Q.  Betoa  «he  went  to  tihe  country,  did  she  give  yon  any 
instruction?  A.  To  be  very  caneM  and  keep  Hie  chain*  on  the 
ftKmtt  door,  and  be  vesy  patftiOTfar  who  I  admitted. 

Q.  Did  sthe  give  any  reason  w&fcr  yon  should  be  paattaddar  ?  A, 
T!hafc  Dr.  Parkhunsfc  had  givem  trouble,  and  that  she  was  notified 
13Uat  she  should  keep  very  quiet  during  the  summer. 

Q.  Did  she  say  who  notified  her?    A.  The  wardmaai^ 

Q.  Did  ©hie  mefltBtkm  his  name?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  So,  whale  she  wias  in  Bfchfie$d  Springs,  you  were,  practically 
speaking,  in  eosntaod  of  the  hiotete?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Weaie  you  visited  durfiag  tEUat  tame  by  aaiy  police  officers? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 

Q.  I  anetaai  the  taotase,  so  far  as  your  knowledge?  A.  No,  sir; 
not  while  Mm  MeOarthy  was  away, 

Q.  On  Mkta.  McCarthy's  neturn,  did  she  have  anything  to  say  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  house  was  conducted,  during  her 
absence?  A*  She  returned  on  Tuesday,  at  half -past  10;  and  that 
night  I  answered  the  door,  smi  a  mam  inquired  for  her,  and  I 
showed  him  into  tine  pairlor;  after  the  lapse  of  15  or  20  minutes 
she  returned  and  told  me  she  had  been  informed  that  during  her 
absence  I  had  been  very  careless  in  leaving  the  fromfc  door  open, 
and  having  a  great  deal  of  noise;  I  denied  it,  and  she  said,  u  You 
can  njott;  the  wairdman  is  here,  now;*  and,  I  said*  aI  still 
deny  itw 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  further  to  you?  A.  She  left  me,  and 
went  in  the  front  room,  amd  returning  she  said,  "Don't  allow 
amybody  to  oome  up  from  the  basement,  and  have  y<m  any 
money." 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Cain  she  give  the  name  of  this  wardman, 
Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Goff. — Noi,  **"•  not  as  I  understand  it 
L.  235 
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Sy  Senstlbr  Caaftxr: 


Q.  Did  you  see  Urn  wasttimiator?    A.  Yes,  sin 
Q.  DM  you  recogm^e  himi?    A.  I  earn  i*ofy  I  otnto  Stage*  hfc*  as 
being  short  and  stcwut  and  daxk. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  What  did  die  ask  you,  when  you  refarnied?  X.  She  asked 
me  if  I  had  $50,  amid  she  said,  "Let  me  have  it,  and  remain 
there;*  she  took  the  f50,  and  went  into  the  parlor  where  the 
man  was;  she  showed  him  out,  and  as  she  was  showing  Mm 
out  she  thanked  himi;  for  what,  I  don't  know;  but  said,  *Tell  the 
captain  I  will  make  it  all  right/* 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mrs.  McCarty  talk  to  the  patrolman  on  the 
beat?  A.  In  one  oocarfoa;  she  called  him  a  patrolman;  she 
called  me  to  the  front  stoop;  sent  me  in  for  some  whisky,  and 
told  me  to  bring  o**t  a  $5  bill,  and  also  handed  him  one;  turned 
around  again  and  asked  me  for  another  to  hand  to  the  patrolman 
that  relieved  bins  a*  midnight 

Q.  They  were  in  nnfif oiran^  theee  gasmen*?  A.  They  were;  yea, 
sir, 

By  Chairman  Tj@e&v?% 

Q.  Wba*t  time  was  that?    A.  Eleven  oWoaR 
Q.  Was  it  around  Ghtistaas  or  New  Year's?    AL  No,  sir;  I 
was  there  from  April  un&l  August  only? 

By  Mr,  Goffi 

Q.  Was  wMsky  given  to  eaeh  one?    X.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  to  the  first?    A.  The  ftrst 

Q.  You  have  not  had  any  coms&d&am  with  her  grace  Anguety 
1892,  have  you?  A.  I  have  not  hJeaad  from  her,  and  have  only 
met  her  once  on  the  elevated  station*  and  did  not  speak  to  her. 

Q.  You  left  the  place  theto?    A.  I  left  the  place  in  August. 

Q.  And  have  you  been  connected  wiUh  an^  houses  of  similaar 
character  since?    A.  Nevea*  before  or  Samoa 

Q.  Nor  since?    A.  No,  si& 

Mr,  Goff. —  You  may  ask. 

Map.  Ransom. — No  questions 

By  Chairman  Lexonn 

Q.  Wtet  did  you  do  with  the  aooaunS  box>k  whfen  jow  leK?  & 
Left  tibtat  with  Mra  McOaa% 
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Q.  Were  flKey  regular  bodEs  of  aeoocED*?  Al  Only  my  system  of 
bookkeeping. 

Q.  And  you  entered  ffie  eapfcfta***  of  &e  estedblishment?  A. 
Yes,  si<r;  tike  money  that  wasi  bSHnded  to  me,  and  the  money  I 
expended. 

Q.  Did  you  enter  in  eatch  case,  ffcie  propose  for  wfcidfa.  fine  money 
was  spen*?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  spend  tbe  money?    A.  la  some  eases, 

Q.  The  ordinary  hoasekeefring  expenses  yon  paid  out?  A*  I 
settled  the  ordinary  grocery  UH  and  occasionally  wen*  around 
and  paid  the  gas  bilL 

Q.  Wiene  any  large  amounts  ongrtaifrwid  in  this  aooonut-book, 
without  stating  tfce  spedfie  purpose?  A*  Only  when  I  gave  the 
S50;  wten  I  was  settling  wife  Mm  McOarty  «fee  told  me  to 
pot  flha*fc  down  tb  Uhe  house  |50. 

Q.  Between  April  and  August,  were  any  other  payments  put 
down?    A,  So,  sfe, 

Q.  Were  any  otter  payments  pot  down  without  adequate  expla- 
nation?   A.  I  <fon*t  remember. 

Q.  Any  other*  $50  charges?    A.  Ro^  sir;  no  $>0. 

Q.  Any  $100  cfeargea?  A.  I  domMl  ranemlber  any  crffcer  charges, 
except  the  $ 50, 

Q.  Weace  there  any  charges  over  $5€^  «f  which  there  was  no 
explanation?    A.  I  hmft  lemmAee. 

Q.  Were  thene  any  regular  dtargeg  connected  wfB*  tfee  legator 
housekeeping  tf  ttte  house*    A.  I  dart  mremheiy 


By  Senator  (POannora 

Q.  Did  yon  leeefee  aO  me  mme$  Ofei  m  received?  SI  In 
this  way;  I  settled  with  the  young  ladies;  the  young  ladies  paid 
their  board  to  me;  I  bad  chaa-ge  off  the  money,  and  tbey  settled 
with  me  in  money,  and  &  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  made  up 
the  account  with  Mm  McCarty. 

Q,  And  yon  paM  it  over  to  Mis.  MoOarty?  A*  Every  day, 
except  when  she  was  away,  and  1  banked  it 

By  Mff*  Geffi 

Q  Yon  don't  know  Wftaf  abb  dM  wtHi  Hie  money?    31  Nk  s&\ 

Q.  She  made  many  payments  of  money  you  kept  no  track  of? 
A.  No,  dr. 

Q.  Mis©  McOarty  may  haro  paid  policemen  or  captains  and  yon 
know  nothing  about  it?    A-  Oertainly- 

Q.  She  had  the  means  to  do  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  record  kept  of  the  money  ahfe  paid  out  of 
the  bank?    A.  No,  sir. 
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By  GhaSmmn  Eexows 


Q.  The  reason  she  asked  yon  for  the  $50,  waa  because  sh*»  hacl 
been  away?  A.  Because  she  had  been  away,  and  had  just 
returned,  and  had  no  money;  I  had  no  opportunity  to  matee  a 
settlement  with  her. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  she  asked  for  the  $50,  you  had  not  made 
setfcteaiuent  with  her  for  the  pa?eiceding  tfcree  weeks?  A.  I  had 
not 

By  Senaftbir  Bradley: 

Q.  Bid  amy  other  person  demand  wfan&y  of  you  during  her 
absence?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I>id  any  one  come  to  you  and  ask  you  for  money?  A.  No, 
sir.. 

Mr.  Ransom. — No  questions,  madam. 

Chairman  Lexow.— The  next  witness,  Mr.  Goffi. 

Ada  Clinton,  called  as  a  wftoess  on  behalf  of  the  State,  was 
duly  swKymi: 

Mr.  Goff. — Will  you  allow  this  witness  to  step  one  side,  if  you 
please,  for  a  moment?, 

Chairman  Lexow. — -Will  you:  step  one  side,  plaase,  fort  ;a 
moment? 

Charles  F.  ScMoss,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Mr.  SehloBs,  had  you  any  paiPfcLcnlar  busteessi  in  coming  to 
court  to-day?    A.  No,  sir;  T  came  down  with  that  lady. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  What  lady?  , 

Mr.  Goff.— Miss  Clinton? 

The  Witness. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  subpoenaed?    A.  No,  shd' 

Q.  She  sent  for  you,  did  she?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  to  come  here — you  saiw  Iher?  A*  I  call 
on  her  every  evening. 

Q.  Every  evening?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  called  on  her  last  evening?    AL  Yes,  fl$R  * 

Q.  Didn't  she  send  for  you?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  mxmrmg?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  She  made  am  appointment  with  you  this  morning?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Horw  did  you  come  to  come  here?  A.  She  told  me  she  was 
subpoenaed,  and  asked  me  to  come  down  to  court  with  her. ' 
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Q.  She  made  an  appointenent  witli  you?  A.  There  was  no 
appointment;  I  told  her  I  would  be  there  and  take  her  down. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  her?  A.  At  the  house  103  West 
Twenty-eighth  street 

Q.  That  is  a  house  of  ill-fame?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  house  is  it?    A  A  boarding-house;. 

.Q.  Do  you  know  that?    A.  I  believe  so;  I  don't  know  positive. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  this  is  a  boarding-house?  A  I  don't 
know  it  positively. 

Q.  What  makes  you  say  it?    A  From  what  I  hear. 

Q.  Who  told  you?    A  Nobody. 

Q.  How  do  you  say  it  is  a  boarding4iouse?  A  They  hlarve 
boarders  there,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  knowledge  have  yon  on  the  subject?  A  No  knowl- 
edge whatever. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  you  believe  it  is  a  boarding-houses?  A.  I 
believe  it  is  a  boarding-house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  boarders  there?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  takes  you  there?    A  To  see  Miss  Clintoni  there. 

Q.  Is  she  a  boarder  there?    A  No^  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  boarders?    A  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  is  a  house  of  prostHtefttot*?  A.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it,  sir;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  is  your  biesinesstf    A  Wholesale  liquors. 

Q.  What  is  your  real  name?    A  That  is  my  real  name. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  go  under  any  other  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  liquors  in  that  house?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What?    A  No,  sir;  I  don't  sell  liquors  in  that  house. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  going  there?  A.  About  one  year; 
I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  in  the  wholesale  liquor  business?  A  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  On  your  own  account?    A  No>  sir;  there  is  my  card. 

Q.  Give  us  your  caird;  you  are  in  the  business  then  with 
J.  Gottschalk,  396  Greenwich  street?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  this  young  woman  show  you  a  subpoena  last  night? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it?    A  No,  sin 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  the  subpoena  was  for  her?    A  No,  dr. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  for  whom*  the  subpoena  was?  A  I  just 
read  the  heading  of  it;  what  court  it  was  in;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  subpoenaed?    A  No;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  made  you  come  down  with  her  if  you  did  not  know 
she  was  subpoenaed?  A  I  seen  it,  "the  housekeeper"  on  the 
head  of  the  subpoena;  that  is  all  about  I  read,  sir. 

Q.  Housekeeper  for  whom?    A  Mrs.  Shaw,  I  believe. 
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Q.  Mrs.  Shaw  is  the  fceeejj&eac  of  t&e  home,  isn't  she?  A*  I  donftB 
know  she  is  thSe  keeper. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  have  been  going  there  for  a  year,  and  you  don't  know 
the  proprietor's  name?    A.  I  say,  Mrs.  Shaw. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  She  is  the  keegper  of  the  (house?  JSL  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  is  the  keeper  or  not 

Q.  She  is  the  madam?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
lnadaan,  either. 

Q.  What  is  she,  amyway?  A,  The  proprietor  that  rents  tke 
house,  I  believe. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  here  on  your  oath,  you  do  not  know 
what  that  house  is?  A.  Yes;  I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
house. 

Q.  You  are  a  whiskey  seller?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  You  dosu't  know  whajt  that  house  is?    A*  Noi,  sip. 

Q.  You  have  laaen  visiting  this  girl  every  evening  few?  a  year? 
A.  Not  every  evening,  only  nearly  every  evening. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  what  thiat  house  is?  A.  No,  staj  I  ctaoft 
know  anything  about  the  house;  I  newer  made  it  ray  busfaaeSB  to 
find  out. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  it  a  private  resident?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q»  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  witoess  here  to  the 
housekeeper  in  that  private  residence?  A.  I  diou't  know;  she  is 
employed  there. 

Q.  As  what?  A.  As  servant  or  housekeeper;  I  don't  know 
the  capacity. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  capacity  of  the  witness  here?  A.  No^ 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  visiting  her  a  year?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  How  often?    A.  Very  nearly  every  evening. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  tru£h  tihfe  is  your  girl?    A.  My  jirij  I  believe 

sheds, 

Q.  Yes?    A.  My  girl;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't;  yo;u  think  it  would  be  nearer  the  tratih  for  you  to 
come  out  iruanfully  and  tell  the  fact  that  that  is  a  houee  of  iM- 
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fame?  A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  do  anything  of  the  kind;  tfeeatree  I 
don't  know  it. 

Q.  And  are  there  any  other  boarders  —  female  boarders  — 
there?    A.  I  don't  know.  t 

Q.  DM  yon  ever  see  any?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  looked  for  tibem. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  girl  you  saw  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  her  in  the  basement?    A.  No>,  sir;  upstairs. 

Q.  In  her  room?    A.  Yes,  sir,. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  other  gentlemen  visiting  other  gkis 
there?    A.  I  don't  know  any  other  gentlemen. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  men  visiting  women  thiere?  Al  Mo, 
eir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  6ver  see  any  men  there  at  aH?  Al  I  drarft  know 
if  I  did  or  not 

Q.  What  inspiration  do  you  get  from  tthe  ceiling?  A.  I  don't 
know;  no  injspdratkm  whatever,  sda\ 

Q.  Are  you  under  the  im/presedon  that  the  Senators  here  aire 
believing  yon?    A.  I  domt  know  whether  they  aTe  or  not 

Q.  And  you  don't  oare?    A.  No;  I  don't  sa(y  that,  sir. 

Q.  Isn*t  it  a  fact  yon  don't  care?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  You  are  trying  to  tell  the  taith,  axe  yoa?  A.  I  am  trying 
to  tell  the  tratih,  so  far  as  near  as  I  can. 

Q.  You  are  making  an  effort?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  think  you  are  succeeding?    A.  I  don't  know. 

By  QhaiLrnian  Lexow: 

Q.  Don't  you  know  whether  yo*u  are  succeeding  in  telling  the 
troth  or  not?  A.  I  will  tell  the  truth,  all  I  know,  sip;  I  am 
an0wedmg  the  questions  truthfuMy. 

Q.  Youi  mean  to  siay  in  a  yea*,  in  visiting  every  day,  you*  d&d 
not  see  a  man  go  in  or  out?  A.  I  go  in>  and  go  wet,  and  mimd 
my  bfusinesa 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  any  man  go  in  there?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  opened  the  door  for  you?    A.  Mfss  Clinton. 

Q.  How  did  she  know  you  were  coming  there?  A.  The  colored 
girl  wouild  open  the  door,  also. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  sihe  was  a  servant?  A.  £&ie  was  em- 
ployed  there;  I  don't  know  whether  she  was  a  servant 

Q.  Doing  what  work?    A.  General  housework. 

Q.  Throughout  the  house?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  knew  that  to  7  ^  a  fa*ct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whiat  floor  did  you  go  to?    A.  The  first  floor. 

Q.  And  there  are  rooms  on  the  first  floor?    A.  Yes,  sfc 

Q.  Thlat  is  the  parlor  floor?    A.  One  flight  up. 

Q.  In  the  rear  or  in  the  front?    A.  In  the  front. 
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Q.  Large  or  small  rooms?    A,  Small  roottas. 
Q,  A  hlaJl  room?    A.  It  is  a  fBomt  roam,  facing  the  street 
Q.  A  fronrt:  haH  room?    A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  a  small  ball  room?  A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  head  of  tihe 
staircase. 

Bj  Semaftior  Braidley: 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  to  be  married  to  her?  A.  No;  I  am  liable 
ta 

By  a  Reporter: 
Q.  Do  yota  say  yes?    r/L  Yes;  I  saM  yes;  &&£  te  rigbt l 

By  Mr  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  this  young  woman  spoke  to  you  about  fife  subpoena, 
did  Fhe  not,  last  nigiht?    A.  She  showed  it  to  me;  yes,  air. 

Q.  What  bour  did  you  viisit  her  last  night?  A.  About  10 
o'clock;  betiweetn  10  amd  11,  I  guess;  I  don't  know  exajetly;  it 
is  somewlhesre  airound  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  You  knew  it  hlad  refetfenoe  to  going  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, didn't  you?    A.  Yees^  sir. 

Q.  Awd  you  told  her  that  she  had  nothing  to  testify?  A-  I 
told  her  nothing  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  her  she  knew  nothing,  except  that  was  a  boarding- 
hiOiuse,  didn't  you?  A.  I  did  not  broach  the  subject  to  tell  heir 
what  to  testify  or  what  questions  yon  wouldi  ask;  or  tell  her 
nothing  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  a  word  to  her  about  it?  A.  Not  in  regard 
to  testifying;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  saw  the  subpoena,  and  shei  requested  you  to 
meet  hier  tlhfis  monning,  or  to  call  for  her?  A.  To  call  for  herr 
anid  I  brought  her  down  here. 

Q.  What  are  you  selling  an,  commission  or  unider  salary?  A. 
Salary  and  commission. 

Q.  The  time  you  are  uskig  here  this  morning,  is  it  your  own 
time  or  youir  employes  time?    A.  My  own  time,  all  the  time,  sir. 

Q.  Your  own  time  all  the  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bo  you  considler  acoottmpaniyiing  this  young  woman  in  court 
this  mora&ng  is  in  the  pursuit  of  your  trade  and  occupation? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  for?    A.  To  bring  her  down. 

Q.  Couldm't  she  come  herself?  A.  She  didn't  know  where  the 
court  was;  she  asked  me  to  bring  her  down,  audi  I  did  sot 
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<$.  Sbe  could  have  Inqrfisid;  she  te  aa  tnteBigent  yoong  woimsaaa? 
A.  Yea 

Q.  And  there  a*e  policemen  in  New  York  to  show  her  the 
ooroffife-rooffa?    A.  Yea,  Sir. 

Q.'  You  considered  your  gmrdaanship  neoessaa|y  this  msorn&Lg? 
A.  No,  soar;  I  did  mot  consider  it  njeioessaTy, 

Q.  You  sat  near  her  in  court?    A.  Yea. 

Q.  You  conversed  with  her?    A-  Yes. 

Q.  About  what?    A.  Nothing  pertaining  to  these  proceedings. 

Q.  What  did  you  converse  with  her  about?  A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber what  I  conversed  with  her  about. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  her  whale  that  woman  was  on  the 
eftand?    A.  I  was  sitting  alongside  of  her. 

Q.  Weren't  you  sitting  alongside  of  her,  when,  you  were  told 
to  go  awajy?    A.  Yes,  sfe. 

Q.  When  the  woman  on  tine  stand,  Mrs.  Morton,  was  testifying 
thiis  mounding,  you  were  told  to  go  away  from  beside  this  young 
woman?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  talking  to  her  than?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  reading 
the  paper. 

Q.  You*  mean  tm  say  that  if  you  were  reading  the  paper  and 
not  talking  to  this  woman,  that  anyone  wonld  have  interfered 
with  you,  and  told  you  to  go  away?  A.  I  spoke  to  the  lady 
before  tike  octet  opened. 

Q.  I  aan  noft  talking  about  when  the  court  opened;  I  am  talking 
when  Mm  Morton  testified?  A.  Yes;  I  was  not  speaking  to  the 
lady. 

Q.  You  are  telling  the  truth  now?  A,  Yes;  I  am  telling  the 
trnuflL 

Q.  You  ore  pretty  well  satisfied  witJh  the  way  you  are  sweaa* 
ing  mow?    A.  I  am  sworau;  I  am  tefting  the  truth. 

Q.  You  a*e  feeling  pretty  well  satisfied  with  yourself?  A.  I 
don't  kncrw  what  you  mean  by  that 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  witti  yoarself  now?  A.  With,  regard  to 
what? 

Q.  Anything.    A.  I  aan  satisfied  with  myself  at  all  times. 

IQ.  Did  you  ever  sell  whisiky  or  liquor  for  any  man  to  this 
house,  o*r  wine?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Or  to  any  houses  of  a  similar  character?    A.  No?  sir. 

Q.  No  boarding-houses?  A,  No,  sir;  I  cater  entirely  for  the 
retail  saloon  trade. 

Q.  Didn't  this  young  woman  tell  you  last  night  Mrs.  Shaw 
was  not  at  home?    A.  I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Shaw  for  some  time, 

Q.  Did  I  ask  you  that  question,  sdr:  when  you  had  seen  Mrs, 
^iaw?    A.  No.  ;  

Ii.  236 
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Q.  "Why  did  yooi  answer  me?  A*  That  is  the  question  yoa 
asked  me. 

Q,  I  dad  not  ask  you  thiat  question;  look  at  me;  don't  twirl 
your  eyes  around;  djidn't  this  young  woman  tell  yoa  last  night 
Mra.  Shaw  was  not  at  hiome?    A,  Bhe  did  not. 

Q.  Didn't  say  a  word  about  Mrs.  Stow?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Her  name  was  not  mentioned?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  tell  this  youn^  woman  to  come  down,  since 
her  name  was  not  mentioned?  A.  The  name  of  the  house- 
keeper was  down  there. 

Q.  What  name?  A*  Mtat  lis  all;  "housekeeper,"  on  th« 
Subpoena 

By  CSiiairmian  !£exotwi 

Q.  You  say  she  was  a  domestic  servant,  land  nJo*  a  housekeeper; 
'why,  iMm,  did  you  advise  her,  under  the  general  term  "hou»se- 
keeper,,,  fx>  come  down  here?    A.  I  dM  not  advise  her  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Gcff: 

IQ.  Did  she  ask  yota  what  -fa  do;  yon  are  her  Mend?  A.  I 
am  her  Mend. 

Q.  Didn't  she  consult  yon  and  aisk  your  advice?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  am  not  capable  of  giving  anybody  any  advice  in  regard  to 
matters  of  this  land. 

Q.  Regarding  matters  of  what  kind?  A.  Ih  investigating,  or 
court  at  all;  I  am  not  in  the  law  buspneisis;  I  can  not  advise 
anybody  In  regard  to  mattems  of  this  kind. 

IQ.  Yt>ti  were  quite  willing  tof  come  down  and  aid.  with  your 
presence?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  here  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  thfink  it  would  be  a  reasonable  thing  for  you  to  do  to 
never  come  here  again;  I  am  through  with  you?  A.  All  right, 
sir.  ^ 

.  OhSairman  Lexow. — Any  question,  judge? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Oh,  no. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Ttoa*  is  alL 

Ada  Clinton,  again  called,  to  the  steniS,  testified  as  follows: 

DJrect  essuminatiotti  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mra  Clinton  is  yonr  name!?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Aad  this  person,  whlo  was  on  the  witness  dhiaJr  iftat  you 
■»w  Occupy,  is  yotua*  friemd?    A.  He  is;  yes,  dr. 
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jQ.  I  want  tkx  deal  f aMy  withi  jforaij  "simply,  ask  you  if  tot 
house  that  you  are  in  is  not  a  house  of  ill-fame?    A.  No,  sm 

Q.  It  is  not?    A.  It  is  a  boa3a«ig4ioo!se, 

Q.  £  boairding-hottse;  wtxo  toMi  you  to  say  tbiat?  A.  No  one 
told  me  to  say  that. 

Q.  And  tt  Das  always  been  called  a  boarding-hamse?  A.  Yes, 
§ir. 

Q.  Aittd  mem  board  there,  and  women  board  there?    A,  Ye®,  sir 

Q.  Men  and  women?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  aire  what  in  that  house?    A.  I  am  the  housekeeper, 

Q.  You  are  the  housekeeper?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  paad  a  monthly  salary?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  I  am  paid  f 20  a  week. 

Q.  Just  iraise  your  Voice;  $ 20  a  week,  and!  yoosr  board?    A.  Yea 

Q.  That  is  $80  a  mxmthl?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties?  A.  To  look  after  the  hkrase;  laofi 
after  the  servants  in  the  house. 

Q.  How  many  servants  aire  there  In  tlhe  house?    A.  Foim, 

Q.  Do  yon  keep  accounts?    A.  Well,  no  I  do  not\ 

Q.  What  is  iti;  you  see  the  girls  do  their  work?  r£.  See  tiKejj 
do  their  work,  and  look  after  the  catering  oif  itfe  Imstik 

Q.  And  pniichase  groceries?    A.  Yes>  sir* 

Q.  And  other  meats?    A.  Yes,  sin 

Q.  And  soda  water?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  milk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  champagne?    A.  No,  stir. 

Q.  Don't  buy  any  liquors?    A.  No,  sfe 

Q.  Weiss  beer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  sarsapaanlla?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  even  oream  soda  from  the  dittiig  store?  rJL  Noa  siaj 
I  never  drink  it. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  yon  what  $ou  drank. 

By  Ohairmian  Lexow: 

Q.  Whether  that  was  bought  as  pari!  of  tttte  necessaries  of  $Hi 
house;  didn^t  you  buy  wine?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Liquors?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  None  used  in  the  house?    AL  No,  sir 
Q.  None  at  all?    A.  No^  siR 

By  M<r.  Goff: 

Q.  Let  ns  see;  whaB  Is  the  name  of  ydav  mistress?    !XL  Mr* 
Shaw. 
Q.  Bbarw;  what  is  her  first  name?    A.  Ada  Shaw. 
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Q.  What  is  9te  number  of  the  house?  A.  No.  103  West  Twenty* 
eighth  street 

Q.  Wesft  Twenty-eighth  street;  that  is  near  Sixth;  avenue^  isn't 
it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Shaw's  name?    A-  There  is  not  any  Mr.  Shaw. 

Q.  Widow  lady,  is  she?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  she  a  widow?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  j<m  know  Mr.  Shaw  when  he  was  living?    A.  Test 

Q.  How  long  is  he  dead?    A.  About  10  yearn 

Q.  You  have  been  housekeeper  for  hep  aU  that  time?  A.  Oh,, 
mo;  no,   sir. 

Q.  Lived  in  the  same  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  known  Mrs.  Ada  Shaw  before  you  have  been 
housekeeper  for  her?    A.  IPor  a  great  many  years;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  housekSeeper  for  other  houses  like  Mrs.  Shaw  ? 
iA.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  position  of  prominence  you  have  occupied 
irf  tfiat  kind?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  even  use  bottled  beer  in  that  house  at  your  meals? 
EL  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  Every  one  there  is  strictly  temperate?    A.  Temperate. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  item  of  expensse  whatever  for  beer,  or  aaiy- 
jfliing  else  for  table  use?    A.  No»,  sir. 

Q.  I>o  you  know  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Greece — Henry 
Greece?    A.  I  don't 

Q.  You  don't?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  male  boairders  «wre  there  In  that  htaise?  A.  At 
pnesent  there  are  three. 

Q.  What  are  their  names?  A.  Mir.  WMtoey — I  think  one  is  a 
IMr.  Whitney,  and  a  Mr.  Gairr. 

Mr.  Ransom. — What  is  the  first  name  otf  Mir.  Whitney? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  Whitney's  first  name?    Al  Albert 
Q.  What  is  Carr's  first  name?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know. <' 
Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other?    A.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Q.  What  is  his  first  name?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  buskuess  that  those  gentlemen  are  engaged 
5n?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  They  slept  in  the  house  over  night?    A,  Yes,  ste. 

Q.  All  bachelora?    A.  No;  there  is  one  of  them  that  is  married. 

Q.  Which  of  them  is  married?    A.  Mr.  Whitney. 

Q.  And  Ms  wife  is  in  that  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<Q.  They  occupy  a  room  together,  of  course?    A.  Yesj,  sir. 
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Q.  Whiat  is  her  name?    A.  Whfc»? 

Q.  Mr.  Whitney's  wife?    A.  Mrs,  Whitney. 

Q.  Has  she  got  any  other  name?    A,  I  don't  toff. 

Q.  What  is  her  first  name?    A.  I  corald  noife  tell  yofl. 

Q.  Well,  now,  wiill  yon  give  us  the  names  of  the  young  laAles 
who  board)  in  that  home?  A.  There  axe  two  ladies;  one  is  a 
teacher,  and  the  orther  is  a  manicure. 

Q.  One  is  the  teacher  and  the  other  is  a  mantause;  wha*  is  tie 
teaxshers  name?    A.  The  teacher's  name  is  Washington. 

Q.  Ts  that  thfe  fiiat  of  second  name?    A  Mrs.  Washington, 

Q.  She  is  a  Mrs.  Washington?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  is  the  manicure's  name?    A.  Mm  Wolt 

Q.  Married  ladies?    A-  Yes,  sir;  supposed  to  be, 

Q.  Have  you  given  me  all  the  names  of  the  persons  in  the 
house?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Six  persons,  three  men  and  three  women?    A.  Yea 

Q.  And  yoiurself  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  seven  persons?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  servants  have  yon?    A  Fonr. 

Q.  It  takes  four  servants  and  a  housekeeper  to  attend  to  a 
house  where  there  fe  six  boarders?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  ta*eie  a  servant  for  every  boarder?    A.  Ob,  na 

Q.  Do  you  know  wfea*  the  obligations  of  an  oath  are?  AL  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Wellj  suppose  yon  take  a  false  oath,  what  is  it?  A.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  perjuTy. 

Q.  Perjury,  yes;  wharf:  is  the  consequence,  if  yon.  sihould  com- 
mit perjury  here?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  a  medal  for  tbe  commission  of 
perjury?    A,  I  have  never  given  toe  matter  a  thonght 

Q.  I  don't  suppose  yon  have  given  it  any  thought  whatever; 
now,  I  ask  yon  for  your  understanding  now;  do  you  think  a  per- 
son, either  man  or  woman,  can  come  into  court  and  take  a  false 
oath  and  get  off;  do  you  think  that?  A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  yon  can  come  here  and,  in}  a  very  attractive 
manner,  give  false  testimony  without  being  punished  for  it? 
A  I  don't  know  that  I  have  given  false  testimony. 

Q.  Do  ytota  think  you  can  come— 

By  Chairman  Lexow* 

Q.  Counsel  does  not  say  you  have,  bill  asked  you  if  yon  &3mk 
yoiu  can  gave  false  testimony  without  being  punished  foe  it?  A- 
I  suppose  I  would  be  punfished  f or  i& 
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Q.  You  know  the  penalty  Is  a  very  severe  one  far  perjuryf 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  any  ome  wfcot  lawwingljj  and  wilfully*  swears  falsely? 
A*  Yes^  sfe. 

By  Mr.  Gaff: 

Q.  Have  you  any  religious  belief  at  all?    A,  Very  little. 

Q.  Wh&t  little  you  have,  do  you  t&ink  it  would  entail  any  suf- 
ferdaig  upon  you  — any  puarishmient —  for  the  comanisision  of  per- 
jury here,  from  a  religious  point  of  view?  A.  I  do  not  consider 
I  perjured  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  from  a  religions  standpoint,  you  would  suffer 
any  penalty  in  the  hereafter  for  the  commission  of  perjury?  A. 
I  suppose  I  would,  if  I  committed  it. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  in  a  hereafter?  A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  in 
doing  as  near  right  as  possible  while  we  are  living;  that  ends  it 

Q.  You  try  to  do  right?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Aaud  yoru  think  that  the  testimony  y<m  have  been  giving 
hettfe  is  as  near  right  as  possible?    A.  Yes,  sic. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  ictea  of  htaw  ycwi  ought  to  act  in  tMs  life? 
A.  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  know  it?    A.  Yes;  I  know  ft 

Q.  Bow  long  have  yon  been  in  feat  boose?    A.  A  year, 

Q.  We  wdll  see;  a  year;  whene  weae  you  before  that?  L£L  I 
lirad  in  Bostoai. 

Q.  Housekeeper  there?    A.  No,  sift 

Q.  Where  did  you  knofw  Mrs.  Shaw's  hnsbaa&d?  A.  Oh,  it  is 
quite  a  good  many  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  was  a?    A.  In  Oaliiomia. 

Q.  Was  you  housekeeper  there?    A.  So,  sin 

Q.  What  business  were  you  in  in  Boston?  A.  I  was  not  in 
any  business. 

Q.  Living  on  an  income?    A.  Ye%  sir. 

Q.  And  an  earning  increment?  A.  I  was  IMng  respectable; 
and  no  one  could  say  aye,  yes,  or  no  to  me. 

Q.  You  were  a  kept  miisfcress,  wereatft  you?    A,  I  was  not 

Q.  Weare  jtm  ever  married?    A  I  wa& 

Q.  Where  i»  your  husband!?    A.  My  husiband  is  deal 

Q.  When  did  he  die?    A.  Several  years  ago. 

Q.  Seven  years  ago;  what  were  you  living  with  a  gentleman 
in  Boston  for?    A.  I  was  not  living  with  a  gentleman  in  Boston. 

Q.  Whart  were  you  living  on?  A.  I  had  my  own  income  that 
my  husband  left  me. 

Q.  Where  is  the  ineome;  where  is  the  property?  A.  Well,  It 
was  not  property. 
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Q.  What  was  it?    A.  It  was  bondsi 

Q.  Bands  <xf  what?    A-  United;  States  tontffls. 

Q.  Where  were  they  deposited?  A.  They  were  deposited  1ft 
the  Norfolk  Bank. 

Q.  Wtiere?    A,  la  Boston,  in  Tremont  street 

Q.  How  many  United  States  bonds?    A;  Tibere  were  four. 

Q.  To  what  amount?  A.  Oil,  I  think  they  were  about  fl^500 
apiece. 

Q.  That  is  $6,000  altogether;  have  yota  been  living  on  tfc&t 
ever  siniee?    A.  No,  sit 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Yam  mean  to  say  there  were  ftwir  DmSB  of  $1,500  eeucfe? 
AL  Yes,  sk*. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  about  that?    Ai  Yes,  flfcr. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  bonds  yoraraelf  ?  A,  No;  they  weite  left 
Where  foir  me;  I  never  handled  them. 

Q.  How  dM  yon  get  the  income  from  them}?  :Ai  .They  were 
paid  to  me  through*  a  certain  ptartg> 

By  Mr,  Gaff: 

Q.  What  became  of  the  bonds?    A.  l&ey  were  fiMcL 
Q.  Who  sold  tfoesa?    A.  I  sold  them. 
Q.  To  whom?    A.  To  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
Q.  Wito  M?m  the  oid  friend?    A.  A  woman  of  the  na*ne  of 
Mrs.  Snow. 

Q.  Mrs.  Sloan?    A.  Mm  Snow. 

Q.  She  kept  another  boarding-house,  didn't  she?    A.  Yea 

By  Senator  (XOonnor: 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  is  no  sock  denomination  as  a  $1*500 
bond  issued  by  the  government?    A.  SSiat  is  what  they  told  me. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Yon  never  saw  the  bonds  yoroself?  rM.  I  never  saw  them; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  registered  bonds,  oar  coupon  boaotds?  A.  I  never 
had  the  handling  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  cat  anything  from  the  bonds?  {Al  I  did  once; 
I  got  a  little  coupon  that  was  emit  o& 

Q.  One?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  altogether?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Only  one  oorapon?    A.  Yea 
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Q.  How  nruoh  did  that  coupon,  read  for?  A.  It  read,  for  some* 
thing  like  $100. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  xt  was  $100?  A.  I  don't  rememi>er  anything 
about  it;  it  was  too  long  ago. 

jQ.  You  went  thene  to  tot  deposit  oompany  and  <pxt  off  one 
coupon,  and  took  that  oae  coupon,  and  got  money  far  it?  A. 
Yes.  :  I 

Q.  Yoa  are  positive  atootat  that?    A.  Ye& 

By  Mr,  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  sell  all  the  botntfs?    A  Yes,  sfo 

Q.  Is  Clinton1  yoor  widow's  name,  or  new  name,  which?  A. 
No;  that  is  my  name. 

Q.  Tba/t  is  your  own  name?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  name  before  yon  were  mamed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  widowhood  name;  is  thart  it?    A.  Yes,  sir* 

Q.  Mite.  Clinton?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  that  bank  situated  in  Boston,  do  yon  remember; 
that  Niorfolk  Bank?    A.  On  Tremomt  street 

Mr.  Ransom. —  She  has  been  in  Boston;  that  is  the  pronramofiar 
tion  that  goes  in  thai  earthy. 

Q.  Wheare  did  you  live,  by  the  way,  in  Boston?  A.  I  lived  on 
Chandler  street 

Q.  China  street?    A.  Chandler  street 

Q.  Was  that  at  fhe  south  end?  A,  I  don't  know  wliat  end  you 
wot#d  call  it 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Boston?  A.  I  lived  there  about 
three  years. 

Q.  Where  did  your  husband  die?  A  My  husband  died  in  San 
I^aneisoa 

Q.  You  left  San  Prancisoo  and  went  to  Boston  to  get  those 
bonds;  is  that  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Chfandler  street,  in  Boston,  is  in  the  Tenderloin  of  Boston? 
A.  Nb>  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  anything  about  the  Tenderloin  of  New  York? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  it?  A.  I  have  heard  of  St  through  the  papeirs. 

Q.  You  know  what  kind  of  a  place  the  Tenderloin  Is?  A.  OnHy 
from  what  I  read  in  the  papem 

Q.  Yorar  Mend,  the  wholesale  whisky  seller,  never  told  you,  did 
he?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  Mrs.  Shaw  leave  town?  A.  She  left  town  alxxut 
foxsp  months  ago. 

9.  About  four  months  ago?    A.  Yes,  s&r, 
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Q.  Aa&  yon  Eave  Been  running  the  house  ever  rfnce?    !£  Tea, 
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Q.  Bw  imamy  boarders  have  you  had  ever  sauce  Mm  Shaw 
left  town?    A,  Only  three. 

Q.  Only  aire©?    A.  Yes>  ste; 

Q.  And  yon  kept  the  boarding-house  open  for  three  boarders? 
A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  h!ow  mneh  do  the  hoarders  pay  a  week?  A.  Ten 
dollars.  1 

Q.  Ten  dollars  a  week?    A*  Yes,  rife. 

Q.  The  inen  and  women  as  well?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  income  has  been  $30  a  week?    A,  Yes,  sfr. 

Q.  Speak  ooft;  and  on  $30  a  week  you  have  maintained  a  house 
and  maintained  four  servants,  and  yourself?    A.  Yea 

Q.  And  you  got  $20?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Omt  of  the  $30?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  four  oosfcj  what  are  their  wages?  A. 
$hree  dollars. 

Q.  A  night?    A  Three  dollars  a  weekL 

Q.  Each  one?    A.  Yes,  sirJ 

Q.  Thlat  is  three  a  week  and  their  boarti?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  four  servants  at  $3  a  week,  that  is  $12,  and 
you  got  $20  as  housekeeper,  that  is  $32  a  week,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  inoome  is  $30?    A.  Yes,  sin 

Q.  How  do  you  get  food  to  eat?  A.  Yes;  but  the  men  that 
live  in  the  house  they  pay  me  for  their  room, 

Q.  They  pay  $10  a  week,  you  say?  A.  Yes;  but  I  had  three 
men,  and  one  of  them  has  got  his  wife  there;  there  is  four,  and 
ffien  I  have  a  Mrs.  Washington  there,,  and  Mrs.  Wolff. 

Q.  Mm  Wo&ff  ?    A.  That  fe  six 

Q.  You  did  not  mention  Mm  Wolff,  did  you?    A.  Yea 

Chairman  Lexew. —  Three  men  and  three  women. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

O,  Bo  they  all  pay  $10  a  weeE?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  $60  a  week;  that  is  the  full  extent  of  your  income? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ouit  of  that  you  pay  $32  a  week  for  services?  A*  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  balance  for  food  and  trading,  etc  (The  witness 
nod's  'in  an  affirmative  manner.) 

Q.  So,  every  week,  you  have  $18  balance  over  and  above  the 
money  you  actually  pay  for  servants?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  house  of  six  persons,  four  ser- 
vants and  a  housekeeper,  that  is  11  persons,  can  be  maim- 
L.  237 
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tainefl  an  $18  a  week?  A-  I  formerly  had  more  people  f!\ere, 
bat  eveaybody  h!as  gone  away  for  the  gummier. 

Q.  Yon  h)ad  thfem  them?  A.  Yes;  but  they  have  ail  gone 
away. 

Q.  .They  have  gome  away  f<xr  the  summer  since  the  coTr^iroteo 
bias  come  to  town;  isn't  that  a  feet?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  this  committee  spoken  of?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  house?    A.  Not  in  the  house,  particularly. 

Q.  In  the  house,  generally?  A.  I  have  heard  it  once  in  a 
while. 

Q.  Has  Mrs.  Shaw  spoken  of  the  committee?  A.  No;  Mrs. 
Shaw  ha®  not  been  home. 

Q,  Where  has  Mirs.  Shiaw  gone?    A.  Gone  to  Europe. 

Q.  When  did  she  sail?    A.  Sailed  about  four  mom  tins  ago. 

Q.  What  ship  did  she  sail  on?    A.  I  think  it  was  the  Lucania. 

Q.  The  Irtioania?    A.  Yiea  x 

Q.  Upon  the  OunaTd  line,  wasn't  it?    A.  I  think  that  is  it. 

Q.  Yon  went  with  her  td  the  ship  and  saw  her  oif  ?    A.  Yea 

Q.  It  was  the  Ounard  line?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  it  on  Saturday?    A.  Yes<,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  weeks  ago  was  it?    A.  I  could  not  tell  yonw 

Q.  How  many  weeks  ago?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Two  weeks?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Three  weeks?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Fifty-two  weeks?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  oan  not  tell  anything  about  it,  whether  she  went  away 
a  hundred  weeks  ago,  or  one  week  ago?  A.  I  know  it  wais  about 
four  months  ago. 

Q.  I  wiant  to!  know  tfc/e  weeksi;  will  you  swear  she  did  not  go 
away  withiin  two  week®?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Willi  you  swear  she  bias  not  been  in  New  York  withiin  two 
weeks?    A.  She  has  not 

Q.  Within  three  weeks?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Within  four  weeks?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Within  five?    A.  No. 

*§.  Are  you  sure,  now?    A.  Ye®. 

Q.  "Within  six  weeks?    A.  Within  four  months. 

Q.  Nevetr  mind  the  parrot  cry  of  four  nvxnths.  A.  I  don't 
remember!  the  weeks. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  her?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Within  the  past  month?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  from  her?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  she  is?  A.  I  never  heard  a  word 
from  her, 

Q.  You  say  she  is  gome  four  months,  this  woman  that  employs 
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yon  as  housekeeper,  and  jot  have  not  heand  from  her  m  four 
months?    A.  No,  sir.  > 

Q.  You  hiave  not  written  to  her?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  not  received  any  messages  from  her?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Nor  sent  any  messages  to  her?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  does  she  own  the  house  she  lives  in?    A  No, 

SM\ 

Q.  Does  eth}e  rent  the  house?    A.  I  could  not  swear  to  it 

Q.  Don't  yo*u  know  that  the  mot  has  beeni  paid  since  she  has 
Keen  away?    A.  Not  that  I  know*  of. 

Q.  The  rent  h!as  not  been  paid?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  be- 
cause she  has,  I  suppose,  the  lawyers. 

Q.  Who  ape  the  lawyer®?    A.  Harn  &  Meyer. 

Q.  Wheire  te  thteir;  office?  A.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
Biraadwiay* 

Q.  Have  you  been  to  their  offices  lately?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  received  aaiy  advice  from;  theni  lately?    A.  No, 

CU3L. 

Q.  Do  yoia  know  anything  abkwit  the  rent  of  the  house?  A.  No, 
fifir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  niiucih  the  rent  is?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  who  the  agent  is  that  collects  the  rent?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  house  is  leased  for?  A.  No,  sir; 
she  don't  tell  me  any  of  her  private  business. 

Q,  Wlhiat?  A.  No,  sir;  sihe  don't  tell  me  apy  of  her  private 
ttosiinessi 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Didn't  she  give  you  somie  instruction  when  she  was  going 
awayf  how  to  run  the  house?  A.  I  was  there  before  she  wemt 
away. 

Q.  She  did  not  give  you  any  instructions;  just  put  *on  her  hiafi 
and  went  away?    A.  I  have  been  there  for  a  long  timia 

Q.  You  are  taking  her  pla^e?    A;  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  believe  that  the  people  will  believe  what  you  are 
saying?    A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Chairman  Lesrowr 

Q.  Didn't  she  leave  any  instructions  what  you  were  to  do?  A. 
I  was  there  about  sax  months  before  she  went  away. 

Q.  Did  she  say  how  long  she  was  goinig  ten  stay  away?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  went  away  with  aa  indefinite  leave  of  absent  without 
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giving  you  Ins&nil(rf3)oin^,  without  telling  you  anything  about  it; 
is  ttua*  a  fact?    A.  Ye®,  sixw 

^  ...  > 
By  Senator  Bradley*: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  thatf  wentt  with  bier  on  the  steamer? 
\&L  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
Ohaiiittnafli  Lexow. —  Do  you  wish  ta  continue,  Mr.  Gail? 
:Mr,  Goff. —  Excuse  me  one  mamjent 

By  Senator  Bradleyi 

Q.  Don't  you  keep  books — keep  aw  account?    A.  No,  sir;  X 
do  not. 
Q.  Jus*  receive  the  money  and  p«ay  it  out?    A.  Pay  it  out. 

By  C&ainnain  Lexowt 
JJ.  In  cash?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Dr.  Parkhurst?  A.  I  have  heard  of 
Mm);  yies,  sir. 

Q.  Where  dM  you  hear  of  the  reverend  doctor?  A.  I  have 
beard  of  him  in  the  papers. 

Q.  In  the  papers;  you  doatft  recoileot  of  anything  except  what 
$ou  heard  in  the  papers?    A.  Noi,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  Mrs.  Shaw  Wk  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  there  was  police  in  New  York?  A.  I 
suppose  there  are. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?    A.  Yes;  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Heaffd  of  it  in  the  papers,  too?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  knew,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  there  was 
such  men  around  as  police  officers?    A.  I  have  never  seen  any. 

By  Senator  Bradley! 

f  rQ.  Never  seen  the  poUcemuetnt?    rJL  I  have  seen  policemen  on  the 
street,  that  is  alL    ' 

By   Chairman  Lexotwsf 

Q.  Never  seen  any  in  the  house?    3C  No,  efifc 
Q.  Do  you  know  that!  there  is  a  product  of  moderni  civilization 
Enown  as  wardmen  in  the  city?    A.  I  do  notl 
f$.  Never  seen  a  waadtaan  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Never  been  in  the  house?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  keep  the  accounts  in  your  mind?    A.  I  did1. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  told  me  you  did  ndt  Keep  any  account?  A.  I  did  mat 
keep  amy  books. 

Q.  Did  yon  keep  any  written  accounts?    A.  Not  sir,, 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  Mrs.  Shaw  intrusted  you  with,  all  the 
money  that  came  in  without  asking  of  you  any  statement  op 
account  of  the  money  or  how  you  expended  it?    A.  Yea 

Q.  How  would  you  strike  your  balances?  A.  I  never  made  up 
any  account;  I  never  had  amy  balance. 

Q.  You  paid  out  what  money  you  had  to  pay  out  and  turned 
over  the  balance  to  her?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  would  you  do  that?  A.  I  have  not  done  it  for 
four  months. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  time,  how  often  would  you  make  these 
balances  —  turn  over  the  balance  yota  had?  A-  There  never  was 
much  to  turn  over. 

Q.  There  never  was?    A.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  there,  during  that  year,  do  you 
mean  to  say  there  was  noil  m!uch  to  hand  over?  A.  There  was 
very  little  to  hand  over. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  all  the  receipts  of  that  house?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Every  dollar  that  was  earned  in  that  house  you  received, 
and  it  went  through,  your  hands?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  you  received  was  $60  a  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prom  the  time  j<m  storied  tfajere  until  now?  A.  In  thai 
house;  yes. 

Q.  Otf  from  any  other  source?  A.  Thtere  was  some  other 
income  coming  in  from  other  sources  to  her. 

Q.  To  her?    A.  Yes. 

(Q.  You  mean  she  has  a  fixed  income  besides?  A.  She  has 
gc*  a  little  income;  yes. 

Q.  From  investments,  you  mean?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  youap  duties  are  concerned,  all  the  moneys  you 
received  from  the  time  you  went  there  until  now  has  been 
$ 60  a  week;  is  that  true?    A.  From  the  house;  yes. 

Q.  Or  from  any  other  source?  A.  No;  I  have  received  incomes 
from  other  source®;  money  coming  to  her. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  money  came  from?  AL  Yes;  from 
property. 

Q.  Have  you  received  her  money;  that  came  from  other  profr 
erty?    A.  Yes;  I  have. 

ft.  T&en,  yon  were  general  cashier?    A.  Yes,  sin 
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Q.  And  tow  often  did  you  make  settlements  with  her?  3£ 
Well,  I  very  seldom  made  a  settlement;  if  I  had  money  I  put 
it  in  the  bank. 

Q.  Was  the  money  yon  received  always  in  casli >    A.  Yes,  ear. 

Q.  Ever  cheeks?    A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Did  she  have  a  bank  account?    A.  Yes,  sirj  she  did. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  a  bank  aeeount?    A.  Noy  sir. 

Q.  You  turned  over  checks  and  things  of  that  sort  to  net\ 
didn't  you?    A.  No;  I  put  them  in  a  bank. 

Q.  Were  the  checks  larger  than  the  cash  receipts?  A.  I  never 
got  any  checks  where  I  live. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  received  sometimes  checks,  and  some- 
times cash?    A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  outside  property. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  amount  you  ever  turned  over  to  her 
on  ore  of  these  settlements?    A..  From  the  house,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes;  from  the  hcuse?  A.  1  could  not  tell  you,  because  I 
kept  for  the  bills  right  straight  along. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  one  tiaie  whe.i  you  paid  auy  larger 
amour t  of  money  over  to  her,  at  a  settlement  between  you 
ond  her?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  What  was  the  largest  payment  you  remember  having 
made  to  her  as  a  settlement?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  As  much  as  flOO?    A.  Well,  not  from  the  ho  use. 

Senator  Bradley. —  He  is  not  asking  vo  j  from  the  house. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Any  money?    A.  All  ontaide;  yes;  I  have  turned  in. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  ■ 

Q.  Yom  never  got  a  receipt  for  money  you  received?    A.  No* 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  neveB  took  a  reoeipjt  from  ilea??  A.  She  never  gave 
me  one. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Was  Mrs.  Siiaw  ever  ra^dedl?    Al  Yes,  sin  v 
Q.  Yes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexowt 

Q.  There  was  a  policeman,  then,  waisn't  there,  in  tlie  House? 
A.  There  was  one  came  in  and  took  me. 
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Q.  He  arrested  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W&at  did  you  mean,  then,  a  few  moments  ago,  in  saying 
you  never  saw  a  policeman  in  that  house?  A.  I  forgot  about 
it;  pardon  me. 

Q.  Was  your  arrest  a  matter  of  sudh  insignificance  that  you 
could  forget  about  it?    A.  I  did  not  happen  to  think  of  it. 

By  Mr.  God: 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  then?    A.  I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  taken  to  the  police  station?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  To  the  police  station;  what  ome?  A.  I  was  taken  to  the 
Thirtieth  Street  station. 

Q.  Whtat  captain-?    A.  Captain  Sehmittberger,  I  believe. 

Q.  How  lomg  ago  was  that?  A.  That  was  about  three  months 
ago. 

Q.  Were  yoru  kept  in  the  station  all  night?    A.  No,  sin 

Q.  Bailed  out?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Whto  baliled  you  out?  A.  Well,  I  don't  cane  to  mention*  ihe 
pairty's  name. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  you  will  tell  the  pairty's  name;  you  will  care  to 
teM  us;  and  don't  look  down  at  your  frieaid  there;  look  at  the 
Senators  or  look  at  me.    A.  I  am  not  looking  at  hiim. 

Q.  Who  wafi  the  friend  that  bailed  you  out?  A.  It  was  not  a 
frfend  of  mine;  it  was  a  bustoe'ss  man. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  If  you  were  coming  of  a  respectable  busi- 
ness there  was  nothing  out  of  the  way  for  a  man  to  bail  you  orat; 
w&at  is  thje  -difficulty  in  telling  hSs  name? 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Wbo  bailed  you  out?    A.  NatiKtsi  IiawJsi 

Q.  What  is  he?    A.  A  lawyer.      \ 

Q.  Where  is  his  office?  A.  I  tMnk  the  number  —  I  am  wit 
positiya 

Q.  Wheals?  A.  I  tMnk  it  is  om  Broadway;  50  Broadway,  I 
think. 

Q.  Wbo  badled  the  manfiemre  out?  A.  The  maanloafle;  wdl* 
them  waa  no  manijcraire  in. 

Q.  And  there  wawa*t  a  nmuSctxre  in  the  house  when  th^  raid 
was  made?    A.  Yes>  dr. 

Q,  Was  she  arretted?    Ai  No,  ste 

Q.  Was  tJbere  anybody  attresfced  but  yourself?  A.  I  was  ifce 
only  one:  , 

©.  Whjeire  was  Mrs.  Sfc<aw?    A.  Mrs.  Shaw  was  not  in  the  dtty. 
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Q.  Wais  iJtiere  anyone  else  in  the  homse  at  t3*e  tame  you  trezto 
arrested?    A.  Mrs.  Whitney  was  there,  and  her  husbaaid. 

Q.  W!hio  else?    A.  That  is  all;  they  were  ail  out 

Q.  Didnft  yoiu  know  that  you  were*  going  to  be  arrested?  A. 
No,  srr;  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  tip?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  What  officer  arrested  you? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  What  was  she  raided  for,  if  it  was  a 
respecteWe  house? 

By  Mr.  Goff; 

Q.  Whiat  officer  arrestieid  you?    A.  Hk  name  fe  Cash* 

Q.  l&e  wa/rdman?  A.  I  believe  so;  I  don't  know. 
,  Q.  How  did  he  get  in?  A.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  all  he  saM, 
"I  have  an  order  here  for  your  arrest;"  I  said,  "For  what;"  he 
said,  "You  are  supposed  to  be  keeping  a  place  thaifc  is  not  all 
night,  and  you  must  come  down  with  me  t*>  the  station-house;" 
I  said,  "  Certainly,  I  will  go." 

Q.  Where  d&d  you  meet  Mr.  Lewis?  A.  When  I  got  over  there 
be  told  me  that  I  would  have  to  hie  bailed  out,  so  I  sent  word  to 
his  house,  where  he  lived. 

Q.  Who  did  you  send  word  by?    A.  A  messenger. 

Q.  What  messenger?    A.  A  messenger  that  was  rung  up  there. 

Q.  How  mnioh  did  you  pay  for  the  messenger?  A.  Twenty-five 
cents. 

Q.  Twenty-five  cents?    A,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  it  a  messenger  boy?    A  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was.    . 

Q.  Were  you  taken  to  court  the  next  morning?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  you  in  court?    A.  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  What  judge  discharged  you;  Jefferson  Market  Court,  wasn't 
it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  judge  was  it?    A.  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  You  dion't  know  his  name;  had  you  a  lawyer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  appeared  for  you  —  Mr.  Lewis?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  lawyer  who  appeared  for  you?  A  Mar. 
McClennan. 

Q.  Do  yiou  know  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  employed  hSan  there  in  court?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  a  policeman  tell  you  to  employ  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Yoru  had  trouble  with  your  neighbors  there  a  little  while 
ago,  did  you  not?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  sent  for  Mr.  Lewis,  the  lawyer,  to  bail  you  out, 
and  then  employed  Mr.  McClennan,  another  lawyer,  to  defend 
you,  why  didn't  you  go  down  to  Mrs.  McCarthy's  lawyer?  A.  I 
didn't  know  Mrs.  McCarthy's  lawyer. 
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Q.  You  could  use  their  name,  Mrs.  Shaw's  lawyers,  I  mean?  A, 
I  did  not  think  it  was  any  necessity. 

Q.  You  didn't  think  it  was  any  necessity;  did  you  say  y<xi 
never  had  any  trouble  with  your  neighbors  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  a  little  trouble  about  some  electric 
lights  outside  of  your  house?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  then*  were 
some  people  put  electric  lights  up  there  and  after  awhile  they 
removed  them;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it 

Q.  Who  were  the  people  that  put  up  the  electric  lights.?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  What  side  of  tihe  street  were  tihey?  A.  On  the  side  I 
lived  on. 

Q.  And  the  electric  lights  were  disagreeable  to  Mrs.  Shaw, 
weren't  they?    A,  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  recollect  complaints  made  about  it?  A.  That!  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  trouble?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  DM  the  policeman  call  at  the  house  about  the  electric  lights? 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  was  trouble  made  by  Mrs.  Shaw 
because  those  electric  lights  prevented  people  going  to  the  house? 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

/  Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  lights  were  removed?  A.  I  don't 
know;  I  think  they  were  removed  because  the  parties  that  owned 
the  hotels  moved  away. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  raided  more  than  onoe?  A.  Oh,  no;  I  never 
was;  not  while  I  had  been  there. 

Q.  Why  did  you  hesitiate  that  time;  why  dM  you  hesitate  in1 
answering  me?    A.  I  can  hesitate  in  everything. 

Q.  Why  did  you  hesitate  when  you  were  asked  if  you  were 
raided  more  than  once?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  the  house  ever  raided  more  than  once?  A,  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Qi  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  ever  make  a  complaint  against  this  police 
officer  for  arresting  you;  a  decent^  respectable  housekeeper?  A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  a  great  outrage,  didn't  you?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  said  so  in  the  statikxn-hoose,  didn't  you?  A.  No;  I 
didn't  make  any  remark  at  all. 

Q.  You  didn't  make  a  complaint;  yoiu  a  decent,  irespectebde 
housekeeper,  earning  $20  a  week,  hard  money  earned?    A.  I  aim* 

Q.  And  you  never  made  a  complaint  about  it?    A.  No,  sfo1. 

Q.  To  this  day  you  never  raised  your  voice?    A.  No,  sir.  ; 

Q.  Never  went  to  the  oapta&i  to  complain?    A.  I  didntt 
K  238 
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Q.  And  you  didn't  cxwnplaini  in  Jefferson  Market  Police  Court 
against  the  outrage;  do  you  underatand?    A.  Yes,  san\ 

Q.  You  considered  that  an  outrage,  didn't  you?  A,  I  did;  but 
what  was  the  use? 

Q.  Didn't  you  think  it  was  a  great  wrong  for  that  police 
officer  to  arrest  you  without  amy  caujse?    A  Not 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  made  the  complaint?  A.  They  cattne —  this  Mr.  Gash; 
he  came  in  and  I  was  out  and  someone  came  to  the  door  and 
he  wanted  to  see  somebody  and  she  mistook  the  name  he  asked 
for  and  she  went  upstairs  to  call  Mm  Whitney  downstairs. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  now  who  made  the  complaint  against  ywi? 
A.  This  Cash;  this  officer  mam,  himself;  I  never  saw  him  until 
that  time. 

Q.  You  say  the  officer  of  the  name  of  Cash  made  the  complaint 
that  you  were  keepdmg  a  disorderly  house?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  ba^e  tha/t  complaint  on?  A.  That  he  came 
there  and  the  servant  answered  the  bell;  he  asked  to  see  the 
lady  by  some  name;  I  don't  remember  the  name;  and  tin's  servant 
went  upstairs  to  call  Mrs.  Whitney  downstaiiu 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Is  that  your  whole  explanation?  A.  That  is  the  only  ex- 
planation. 

Q.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  have  a  colored  woman  in  your 
house,  the  servant?    A.  We  have  a  good  one  now. 

Q.  What  is  Eer  name?    A.  Mary. 

Q.  What  is  her  second  name?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  one  before  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  her  name?    A.  That  is,  I  have  had  colored  help. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  colored  woman  there  by  the  name 
of  Anderson?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  colored  woman  there  called  Emma? 
A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  You  know  you  are  a  housekeeper?  A.  I  dk>  not  remember 
any  colored  girl  of  the  name  of  Emma. 

Q.  You  have  given  the  Senators  the  lyhole  reason  the  cfiicer 
gave  for  arresting  you?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

E?  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Yon  felt  greatly  humiliated  after  befng  arrested?  £, 
Yes,  ste. 
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Q.  Did  Mrs.  Whitney  go  downstairs?  !AL  She  went  down- 
stairs in  the  parlor  to  see  this  man;  and  she  came  up,  and  said, 
a  I  don't  know  this  gentleman,"  and  she  went  upstairs, 

Q.  Were  you  there?    A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  there. 

fQ.  How  d»of  you  know  she  said  that?    A,  The  girl  told  me. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  what  tihe  officer  siwore  tio  in  court 
the  next  mopning?    A.  I  do  niot  know  what  hie  did  swear  to. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  care  muich?    A.  No,  ®ir;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Your  feelings  were  terribly  hurt  and  injured  by  being 
airrested  and  taken  to  the  station-house  at  a  late  hour  at  night, 
wrasn?t  it?    A,  No;  it  was  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  You  felt  that  was  a  great  wrong?    A.  I  didi 

Q.  You  feel  it  now?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  feeling  that  was  a  great  wrong,  you  are  ready  to 
make  a  charge  against  that  officer  before  the  commissioners, 
aren't  you,  for  your  false  arrest;  you,  a  decent  woman,  are  you 
not?    A.  I  am. 

Mr.  Goff. — All  right.  Mr.  Jerome,  you  take  her  uip  to  police 
headquarters.    I. beg  your  pardon  —  as  soon  as  you  get  through. 

Mr.  Eansom. —  I  woWi  detain  her  a  moment.  Is  Mr.  Jerome 
going  to  take  her  in  charge? 

Senator  Bradley. —  She  will  have  to  do  it  now.  Hie  will  hiave  * 
to  make  a  charge^ 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Of  course,  you  will  come  back  here,  madam?    A.  Yes,  sir* 

Ohaftrcnan  Lexow. —  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Just  step  with  this  gentleman  up  to  police  head- 
quarters (speaking  to  Mr.  Schloss).  Hhere  is  no  necessity.  Yon 
remain  here,  please. 

Martin  Dowling,  called  as  a  witness  091  behalf  oif  the  Staite, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direc*  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

(Senator  O'Connor  takes  the  chair.) 

Q.  You  are  in  the  liquor  business?    AL  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  place  is  where?  A.  Gorner  of  Twtenty-eighiflil 
street  and  Sixth  avenue.  , 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  afoosrt  the  homse  No.  103  West 
Twenty^ghtfr  stEqet?  A.  I  know  the  reputation  of  the  house; 
1  tot  is  alL 
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Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  of  youa*  personal  knowledge^  with  the 
initesriior  of  the  house,  Mr.  DofwiMfcogJ  but  do  you  know  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  house  in  the  neighborhood?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  reputation  of  that  house?  A.  The  reputation 
Is  that  it  is  a  fast  house. 

Q.  Is  it  a  house  of  prostitution?    A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoiu  ever  see  that  woman  who  has  just  left  the  witness 
cihair,  Mr.  Dowling?    A.  Yest,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  her?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  have  seen  her  around  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  if  you  know  anything  as  to  her  reputation? 
SL  I  <rau  not,  indeed. 

Q.  But  you  have  seen  her  backward  and  forward?  A*  Yes> 
tfr. 

Q.  Did  you  evefc  see  Mris.  Shaw?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  have  seen  her?  A.  I  could 
Blot  rightly  tell  you  how  long  it  is. 

Q.  About  as  near  as  you  can  possibly  recollect?  A.  It  might 
be  four  or  five  weeks,  but  I  can  not  swear  abostri:  that  time;  she 
used  to  drive  ins  and  out  and  drive  over  on  the  other  coraea% 

Q.  And  she  drives  in  her  carriage?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  is  the  reputed  madam  of  the  hou$e?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  some  trouble  in  that  neighborhood  about 
the  electrio  lights  a  ldttle  whale  ago?  A.  I  know  they  were  up 
on  the  other  side  from  me,  tharfi  the  electric  lights  were  up;  the 
house  was  run  as  a  hotel  on  thfc  other  side,  and  it  was  closed  up, 
anJd  this  man  had  the  place  closed,  and  he  had  three  large  elec- 
tric lights  on  a  string. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  complaint  havimg  been  made  about 
those  etecfcric  lights?    A,  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  ivou  had  nothing  to  do  wfith  that?    A.  jNo,  sir;  nothing. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  ever  hear  anything  said  about  Madam  Shaw 
complaintog  to  the  police  about  the  electric  lights? 

Mr.  Random. —  I  object. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Mb.  Kamsoim. —  I  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  object 

Chairman  Lexow. —  If  you  want  a  question  and  answer  struck 
G»u?fc,  Judge,  you  are  entitled  to  have  it; 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Let  it  stay  in. 

Mb.  Goff. — Any  questions,  Mr.  Ransom? 

Mir.  Ransom. —  No  questiona 

Mr.  Goft — That  is  aJL  t  I  only  wanted  to  establish  tfaaf  fadw 

Chairman  Lexow. — You  may  go^  Mr.  Dowling. 
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Mm  J.  Haihn,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State^  being 
'duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Is  it  Miss  Hahn  osr  Mijs.  Halm?    A.  It  is  Mrs.  Halm. 

Q.  Have  you  a  friend  with  you  in  court?    A,  No,  mu 

Q.  You  came  alone?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation*?    A.  I  am  a  nurse. 

Q.  Who  did  you  nurse?  A.  I  have  tiursed  Mrs.  Emma 
I^eForest. 

Q.  Are  you  a  professional  nurse?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  get  at  the  matter  briefly,  Mrs.  Hahn;  Mm.  DeForest 
keeps  a  bouse  of  ill-fame?    A.  lihat  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  But  you  know  she  is  a  madam?  A.  From  what  I  have 
Iheaf  d,  she  is  a  majdam. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  hesr  house  nrairsing  her?  A.  I  have  been 
in  her  house  nursang  haer. 

Q.  She  keeps  a  lot  of  girls?  A.  She  did  when  I  was  then* 
onoe  before. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  tha*?    A.  That  was  four  years 

Q.  That  was  in  1890?    A.  I  don't  remember;  I  guess  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

~-  Q.  Where  do  you  reside  now?  31  I  am  residing  at  present 
there;  I  am  staying  there  just  at  pirefleirfc. 

<J.  At  Mrs.  DeForest's?    A.  Y^s. 

Q.  Are  you  nursing  anybody  now?    A*  Ifcxt  now. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  done  any  nursing?  A.  Ifcree 
Sleeks. 

Q.  Who  did  you  nurse  last?    A.  Mrs.  DeForest 

Q.  And!  when  did  she  leave  town?  A,  She  left  about  tharee 
weeks  ago. 

Q.  On  account  of  her  health?  A.  Yes;  on  account  of  her 
hesdih. 

Q.  Where  did  she  go?    A.  I  think  she  went  to  Europe, 

Q.  What  steamer?    A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  steamer  she  sailed  by?    A.  No,  sfcfc 

Q.  What  has  become  of  the  girls?    A,  Thiafc  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  house  is  there?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  there?    A.  Yea;  I  am  there;. 

Q.  Who  are  there?    A.  There  arc  two  people  atayjfng  tiiere. 
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Q.  Whk>  are  the  people?  A.  They  ore  young  ladies;  tihat  is, 
they  are  married  women  —  I  suppose  they  are. 

Q.  The  house  is  running  low  now?  A.  Well,  that  I  do  not 
know  anything  about,  the  house  running. 

Q.  Who  attendsi  to  the  house?    A.  I  attend  to  the  house  now. 

Q.  I  mean  the  business  is  running  low?  A.  There  is  no 
business  transacted  there  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Mas.  DeForest  is?    A.  Tn  Europe, 

Q.  HJave  you  heard  from  her?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  furnishes  the  money  to  run  the  house  now?  A.  Well, 
furnishes  tSue  money— there  is  no  money  needed  —  what  I  need 
to  eat 

Q.  Were  you  ever  there  when  Mrs.  DeForest  was  raided? 
A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Was  titie  house  ever  raided?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  Mrs.  DeForest's  health  became 
seriously  affected  when  the  Senate  committee  commenced  its 
session?  A.  I  never  heard)  of  the  Senate  committee^  only  what 
I  ffetd  in  the  papers, 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  the  Senate  committee  spoken  of  in  the 
house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  yo«i  first  hear  of  the  Senate  committee?  A. 
What  I  first  reatj  of  in  the  papers. 

Q.  And  you  say  Mrs.  DeForest  was  never  raided?  A.  Not 
as  I  know  of,  sfc\ 

Q.  You  went  down  to  court  a  little  while  ago,  didn't  you? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  she  did  go  to  court?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Heard  nothing  about  it?  A.  No;  this  is  the  first  time  I 
was  in  court 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mrs.  DeForest  going  down  to  Special 
Sessions  a  week  or  so  ago?  A.  I  know  nothing  about  her 
affairs,  excepting  nursing  her;  she  had  to  go  to  Europe  for  her 
health;  I  can  refer  you  to  her  physician;  and  she  asked  me  to 
stay  there  and  mjind  the  house  until  her  return;  I  can  leave 
tomorrow;  I  would  not  have  to  stay  there. 

Q.  !Do  you  know  what  part  of  Europe  she  has  gone  to?  A. 
No,  sk*;  I  know  nothing. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  her  back?  A.  I  can  not  say;  we  have 
not  heard  from  her  yet 

Mr.  Goff.— Well,  that  is  all. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Any  questionis? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  No  questions. 

Mr.  Goff* — Now,  we  will  Wave  another  hiousefceepefc 
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Chairman  Eexow. —  Mr.  Goff,  you  did  not  get  the  location 
of  that  place  at  all. 
Mr.  Goff. —  Deforest  house.    We  have  it,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mrs.  Hahn,  what  fe  the  number  of  Mm.  DeForestfs  house? 
A.  One  hundred  and  ten  West  Thirty-second  street. 

Louisa  Mailer,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr,  Goff: 

Q.  Mrs.  Miller,  yon  are  a  housekeeper?    A.  No;  I  am  not 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy?  A.  I  help  Mrs.  Carrie  at 
her  work;   Carrie  Mack. 

Q.  You  help  her  to  do  her  work?    A.  Yes,  stir. 

Q.  Where  is  Mrs.  Oarrie  Mack's  house?  A.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-five  West  Thirty-second  street. 

Q.  Is  that  a  boarding-htouse?    A.  No;  it  is  closed  now. 

Q.  It  is  closed  now?    A.  Yes;  nobcdy  there,  but  myself. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  closed?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  have  been  with  her  two  years. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  house  been  closed?  A.  Well,  it  has 
always  been  the  same  way  since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  What  is  Mrs.  Carrie  Mack;  is  she  a  lady  of  retired  fortune? 
A.  She  simply  lived  there  alone. 

Q.  And  any  young  lady  boarders  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  have  been?    A.  Not  in  my  time. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  there  two  yeasrs?    A.  Yes,  sfcv 

Q.  And  only  yourself  and  Mrs.  Mack  ffive  in  that  house?  At 
Yes,  sir;  and  one  servant, 

Q.  And  one  servant?    A.  A  cook. 

Q.  And  where  is  Mrs.  Mack  now?    A.  At  AtlamtSc  City. 

Q.  In  Atlantic  City?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  she  leave?    A.  She  left  Tuesday. 

Q.  Last  Tuesday?    A.  Tuesday,  a  week  ago. 

Q.  In  Atlantic  City;  will  you  send  for  her?    A.  I  wflL 

Q.  Did  she  say  she  would  come?    A.  She  did 

Q.  Was  that  house  ever  raided?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  arrested?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  Mrs.  Mack?    A.  No,  sir.  • 

Q.  And  you  say  for  two  years  there  have  never  been  any 
girls  in  that  house,  except  one  servant?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Could  there  be  without  your  knowledge?  A.  I  am  some- 
times away;  I  go  down  to  Atlantic  City  sometimes. 
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Q.  When  were  you  to  Atlantio  City?    A.  Last  summer. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there?    A.  !Phree  weeks. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  time  you  were  at  Atlantic  City,  do  yoti 
know  whether  there  was  any  girls  in  that  house  or  not?  A. 
There  is  none. 

Q.  There  never  waisi  amy;  don't  shake  your  head?    A.  No. 

Q.  There  never  were  any  girls  in  that  hbuse?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Cfiairman  Lexow: 
Q.  And  have  riot  been  for  two  yea*»?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  know  wihat  it  is(  to  take  a  false  oatfh,  don't  you?  Al 
I  think  I  do, 

Q.  You  have  g&t  &  little  aoarsctence,  hiaven't  you?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

<$.  Now,  do  youi  think  you  are  taking  a  false  oath,  wihen  you  say 
thtere  were  never  any  girls  in  That  house  for  two  years?  A. 
Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Were  there;  never  mind'  yOar  knowledge;  were  there  girls 
in  that  house  within  two  year®;  nolw,  just  be  careful?  A. 
There  were  lady  boarders  there. 

By  Ghaiiiman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  many?    A  Two. 

Q.  Two  altogether?    A.  Yea 

Q.  During  the  entiire  two  years?    A.  Yea 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  There  are  not  a  number  of  young  ladies  coming  in  tJfere 
In  the  evening  from  other  houses?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  duairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Visit  there  in  the  eveaaittg?    A.  No,  sir 

r 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Gentlemen  visited  thiere?    A.  Wo,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  those  two  ladies  doing  there?  X.  Jusf  came 
to  visit  Mrs.  Ctorie.  , 

Q.  How  long  d&d  they  stay?  A.  I  don't  know,  exactly  bow 
long. 

Q.  A  month?    A,  I  did  not  keep  time. 

By  Chapman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  say  they  came  ffiere  as  boarders,  aaid  now  you  say 
they  came  there  to  visit  Mrs.  Matak;  what  do  you  mean;  is  your 
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first  statement  true,  or  your  second  statement;  did  they  come 
there  as  visitors,  or  come  as  boarders?  A.  They  came  there  to 
Mrs,  Carrie's;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  board?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  know  any- 
thing of  Mrs.  Garde's  private  business. 

Q.  You  did  not  collect  moneys  for  her  in  the  hands  of  others? 
A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  dowxisffcairs  on  the  parlor  floor?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  go  downstairs  at  all?  A.  Never  go  downstairs;  I 
just  simjply  work  and  make  beds,  and  wash  dishes,  and  such 
things. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Who  cleans  the  parlor?    A.  The  cook  doest 
Q.  The  oook  cl earns  the  parlor?    A.  Yes,  isir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Who  attends  to  the  dolor?  A.  Pomiertim.es  I  go  and  some- 
times the  cook. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  in  that  house?    A.  Four  bedrooms. 
Q.  Four  bed/rooms? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  l)o  you  make  up  all  the  beds  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Bow  many  times  a  day?    A.  Once  a  day* 
Q.  Only  omce?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  BradJey: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  went  into  the  parlor?  SL 
Oh,  yes.  ' 

Q.  You  said  you  nev«r  weait  into  the  parlor?  A.  I  go  there 
to  cleaii. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  cleaned  the  parlor?  A,  I  do;  some- 
times. 

Q.  You  said  the  oook  aid?    A.  Sihe  does,  sometimes 

By  Ghainmain  Lexow* 

Q.  Don't  you  know  tftiait  that  was  a  dasorderty  blouse?  (Nb 
amsfwer.) 

Q.  Don^t  you  know  thait  wais  a  disorderly  htoujse?  A.  I  heard 
it  was.  . 

L.  239 
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Q.  Didn't  you  see  there,  from,  your  own  observation  —  didn't 
you  see  enough  there  to  convince  you  that  was  a  disorderly 
house?    A.  Well,  I  never  paid  very  much  attention. 

Q.  Whiat  yofu  did  see  there  convinced  you  it  was  no(t  right, 
didn't  it;  it  is  not1  going  to  do  amy  good  to  make  a  fal-se  oaftih 
here.    A.  I  beaird  it  was*. 

Q.  You  saw  men  around  there,  in  making  up  the  room®  and 
attending  to  your  duties;  you  sia/w  enough  there  to  convince  you 
it  wais?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  thisut  men  came  to  the  house  from  tamie  to 
time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Wasn't  this  house  Known  as  what  is  called  as  a  hofuse  Of 
assignation? 

Chairmian  Lexow. —  She  says  yes. 

Mr.  Goiff. —  This  lady  may  go,  unless  Judge  Kamsomi  has  some 
questions.  , 

Mr.  Ramsomi. —  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Goff. —  1$  the  officer  from  the  Nineteenth  here  —  the  ward- 
man  from  the  Nineteenth;  is  he  here?    (No  answer.) 

Lewis  Memo,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  swrorn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Memo,  speak  out;  you  live  at  269  East  Tenth 
street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  restaurant  business  in  Fourth  street?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  number?    A  Laitely  77. 

Q.  When  df/d  you  leave  the  business?    A.  About  New  Year's. 

Q.  Two  years  ago?    A.  About  January. 

Q.  Januaay,  this  year?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  kept  the  restaurant?  A.  A  little  over 
a  year. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  police  while  you  had 
that  restaurant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  the  firejt  trouble  that  you  had?  A.  The  first 
trouble,  it  was  —  at  that  time  I  had  a  restaurant  at  12  Avenue 
I>;  I  moveidi  afterward  to  77  East  Fourth  street;  the  policeman 
used  to  come  — 

Q.  Do  youi  know  the  polkemian^  name?    A.  N&;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Whiat  ®t&t ion-hioii.se  did  he  belong  to?  A.  I  don't  knofw 
even  that. 
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Q.  Tell  wUat  "he  did  ttei?  A.  He  came  -in  and  said  I  nrnst 
see  the  wardman. 

Q.  You  must  see  the  wardman?  A.  Yes;  well,  I  did  not  go 
tio  see  the  wardman,  and  next  time  he  told  me  the  same  thing 
I  told  him  if  the  ward  man  has  any  business  he  should  come  to 
me;  the  ward  man-*- his  name  was  Hoch. 

Q.  That  was  Hoch?    A.  Yes;  a  big  strong  fellow. 

Q.  Well  ?  A.  He  came  in  about  10  or  11  o'clock  at  niglit,  looked 
through,  and  asked  me  if  they  were  playing  cards  in  my  place; 
I  told  him  they  aint;  he  asked  me  if  I  am  not  selling  any  liquors; 
I  tiold  him  I  don't;  but  he  told  me  I  better  go  to  the  station, 
otherwise  I  would  have  some  trouble;  and  I  never  heard  since 
that  time  any  trouble  until  I  moved  to  77  East  Fourth  street 

Q.  What  o-eturred  in  77  East  Fourth  street?  A.  And  then 
that  was  towards  the  end  of  last  year;  I  dojiot  remember  the 
date;  an  officer  came  in  in  full  uniform  and  wanted  to  see  my 
whole  apartment;  I  had  first  store,  a  little  room,  a  kitchen,  and 
another  room,  one  of  the  long  flats  on  the  ground  floor;  I  let  him 
through;  it  was  very  nice;  and  a  couple  of  days  afterwards  £he 
wardman  came  in  —  another  one,  Taylor. 

Q.  What  was  the  wardman's  name?    A.  Taylor. 

Q.  What  station-house  did  he  belong  to?  A.  I  believe  Fifth 
street  and  First  avenue;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  Taylor  did?  A.  He  was  somewhat  drunk,  X 
believe;  I  don't  mean  exactly  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  but 
I  could  smell  and  see  he  drank  some;  and  he,  without  asking  my 
permission,  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  back-room;  I  did  not  let 
him  in,  and  then  he  jumped  at  me  with  his  fist,  and  says,  "  I  will 
fix  you;"  and  he  wanted  to  go  in,  and  I  wouldn't  let  him,  the 
second  time;  and  then  he  caJIed  me  very  foul  nameis;  called  me 
a  son-oi-a-bi£ch;  well,  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  the  caiptain 
right  away;  and  I  took  with  me  a  couple  of  — 

Q.  Wait  a  moment;  did  he  make  any  demand  on  yon  for  any- 
thing?   A.  No;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  like  "  pay  up  "  or  "  shut  up?  "  A.  Yes; 
he  did  say  that  word. 

Q.  When  was  that  said?    A.  The  same  night. 

Q.  Tell  us  exaoily  his  words,  if  you  can?  A.  I  can  not  remem- 
ber exactly  his  words;  I  was  very  much  excited  that  night. 

Q.  What  was  the  purport  of  his  language  $ 

Bf7  Chairman  Lexowi 

Q.  "Give  the  sense  of  it?  A.  The  sense  of  it  is  that  —  therd 
was  no  sense  in  all  he  said* 
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l3y  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  did  it  mean;  what  did  lie  try  to  tell  you?  A.  He 
tried  to  go  to  the  back-room  once  moire;  I  told  him  an  officer  waa 
there  yesterday,  who  acted  as  a  gentleman,  and  I  did  not  let 
him  go  through,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  bothered  any  more,  and 
lie  jumped  at  me,  and  said,  "  I  will  fix  you,w  and  he  said  some- 
thing, "Put  up  or  shut  up;"  and  then  he  called  me  a  very  foul 
name;  after  that  the  police  came  in  almost  daily  to  see  my 
place;  the  same  night  I  went  to  the  captain. 

Q.  Captain  who?    A.  On  Fif  &i  street  —  Crosa 

Q,  Captain  Cross?  A.  Yes;  I  took  with  me  one  of  my  cus- 
tomers there. 

Q.  Whatf  is  his  name?  A.  John  Rade;  I  took  him  to  the  sta- 
tion-house and  told  the  captain  what  happened;  and  I  asked  — 
just  one  second,  I  go  back;  when  Taylor  commenced  to  jump  at 
me  and  told  me  "Tut  up  or  shut  up,"  I  told  him  "Go  around 
this  number,  there  is  a  policy  shop;  you  go  next  house  there  is  a 
gambling-house,  and  you  go  on  111  Fourth  street,  there  is  a  house 
of  ill-fame,  and  I  told  him,  giving  15  names  and  places,  and  I  told 
him  to  let  me  alone,  and  I  would  not  stand  it. 

Q.  You  told  him  to  attend  to  those  people  and  let  you  alone? 
A.  Yes;  and  he  told  me  20  times,  with  his  fist,  that  he  will 
strike  me,  or  something  of  that  effect,  and  he  said  if 
I  don*t  mean  my  business,  I  will  be  fixed  before  to-night; 
I  —  the  same  night  I  told  him,  "Why  do  you  not  go  yourself 
to  those  policy  shops,  amd  to  those  houses  of  ill-fame,  amd  are 
friendly  with  those  people,  amid  why  do  you  persecute  mie;  I  told 
him  straight;  there  was  may  be  15  per^-msi  present  at  that  tifme, 
and  I  said,  I  am  not  afraid  of  him  or  the  police.  I  took  this 
gentleman  and  weait  to  the  captain;  the  captain  said  he  did  not 
believe  me  because  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  gentleman ;  Taylor  entered  and 
said. — 

Q.  Taylor  is  a  wardnnan?  A.  Yes;  he  at  that  time  entered  amd 
said  that  it  is  all  a  lie;  and  the  captain  talked  in  the  other  room; 
talked  to  the  man  at  the  desk;  probably  the  sergeant;  and  he 
told  him  he  had  probably  locked  me  up;  Taylor  said  to  the 
sergeant,  "Why  don't  you  lock  up  that  man;  he  is  a  nuisance; " 
the  next  morning  I  went  to  police  heaidquiarters  myself,  and  I 
thought  it  was  fair  not  to  go  to  the  superaitendeeit,  before  I  see 
the  inspeJctoT';  I  went  to  the  inspector;  I  don't  know  his  name;  the 
inspector  of  this  district. 

Q.  The  inspector  of  the  First  district?  A.  I  donit  know  this 
district 
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Q.  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  main;  there  are  only  four  of 
them!?  A,  A  tough-looking  gentleman  with  a  grayish  moustache; 
he  wais  very  tall  and  used  very  indecent  language. 

Q.  He  answered  to  your  request  to  meet  the  inspector  of  that 
district?  A.  There  was  a  policeman  at  the  door,  entering  tihfe 
building,  and  I  asked  him,  where  is  the  inspector  of  the  district; 
I  gave  him  my  nuanber  and  hiousie  and  street;  he  showed  me  a 
door;  it  was  written  on  the  door,  but  I  don't  remember  the 
inspector  of  the  district;  I  told  him  what  happened;  tine  whole 
thing,  and  his  question  was^  "You  keep  women." 

Q.  Did  you  keep  women?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  'said  I  had  some 
women/  "What  are  they,  whores? "  "No;  my  wife,  mother  and 
grandmother." 

Q.  That  was  in  answer  to  has  question  whether  they  were 
wfaoras?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  asked  me  whether  I  sell  any  beer  or 
liquor,  and  I  says,  "No;"  he  says,  "How,  in  hell,  do  you  make 
your  living?"  That  was  his  exact  words*;  so  characteristic  that 
I  remiembered  them;  I  told  him,  I  knew  has  name  at  that  timfe— 
Williams  or  —  I  guesis  Williams;  I  said,  "Mr.  Williams,  I  oomle  to 
make  a  complaint,  and  not  to  be  questioned  this  way;  I  go  to  the 
superintendent;"  "Oh,"  he  says,  "Youi  are  too  touchy  anyway ;* 
I  answered  something  of  some  kind,  I  don't  remember  what  it 
was;  I  went  to  the  superintendent. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  happened?  A.  The  superintendent  told  me  in 
a  wry  nice  way  that  he  was  busy,  to  call  him  in  the  afterntoion; 
I  ceiled  M  the  afternoon;  a  young  man,  a  very  small  man,  I  do 
not  know;  probably  he  is  secretary,  but  in  uniform, 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  name  mentioned?    A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  know  his  name  if  you  ihard  it?  x  A.  I  would 
recognize  him  if  I  saw  him. 

Q.  A  small  man  in  uniform  attached  to  the  superintendents 
squad  ?  A.  He  acted  as  secretary;  he  asked  me  to  give  ham 
the  items  of  my  story,  and  told  me  I  would  hear  from  hiim  soon; 
I  told  him  and  have  not  heard  since;  I  wrote  a  letter  in  a  couple 
of  days  to  Superintendent  Byrnes,  telling  him  that  I  had  mora 
witnesses;  that  I  was  excited,  and  did  not  make  my  full  staite- 
ment,  and  gave  him  abfcwit  eight  or  10  names  of  very  respectable 
citizens  among  my  customers  at  that  time  that  they  can  cor- 
roborate my  story,  but  never  heard  since. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  anyiMn'g  from  tihat  complaint?  A. 
Never  heard  anything  sonde. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  kind  of  place  you  kept  at  77  East  Fourth,  street? 
!A.  It  was  a  coffee  and  lundh-rooim;  thie  only  decent,  respectable 
place  in  the  block;  others  were  old  dives,  gamblmg-hjouses,  with 
signs,  coffee  and  cakes,  lunch,  where  you  could  merer  get  any 
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coffee  and  cakes;  and  mine  was  the  only  decent  place  in  the 
block;  and  I  told  the  same  thing  to  the  wardinan,  and  captiadn, 
and  superintendent  and  inspector. 

Q.  You  did  really  describe  it?    A.  Yes-. 

Q.  Did  yoai  have  any  girls  in  your  employ,  except  your  own 
family?    A.  When  my  wrife  was  absent,  I  had  a  servant  girl. 

Q.  Did  yofu  say  your  mother  was  living  there?  A.  My  mother 
and  my  grandmother. 

Q.  Your  mother  and  your  grandmothier  too?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<j.  Did  you  sell  any  beer  oir  liquor  there?    A.  Never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  disorderly  people  frequenting  your  place? 
A.  Some  couple  of  times  during  evenings,  they  came  in  and 
I  threw  them  away;  once  I  called  an  officer;  he  assisted  me  very 
nice,  on  the  corner  of  Second  avenue,  and  I  told  them  I  did  not 
want  those  people,  and  they  wanted  card®,  and  wanted  to  stay 
there,  and  I  asked  them  to  go  out. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  kept  a  thoiroughly-respectable  eating- 
house,  the  only  respectable  one  in  the  block?  A,  Yes;  the  only 
one,  except  there  was  a  regular  restaurant  there,  but  only  regu- 
lar meals;  I  mean  of  that  kind  for  luncheon,  where  you  could 
have  luncheon;  thiat  was  the  only  house  in  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood, 

Q.  And  you  say  you  offered  to  give  to  the  superintendent  of 
police  some  eight  or  ten  name®  of  respectable  people  who  were 
customers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  knew  of  the  character  of  the  places,  as  well  as  your 
story?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  you  mentioned  hoi  me  the  name  of  Mr.  Podhasky; 
who  is  he?  A.  He  w  a  numdsmatisft,  who  travels  every  six 
months  in  this  country,  and  throughout  Europe. 

Q.  Was  he  present  when  Mr.  Taylor  made  the  demand  on 
you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  his  addressi?  A.  It  is  in  Houston  street;  I  don't 
remembe^  the  number. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  up  the  restaurant  business  in  Fourth 
street?  A.  Because  my  wife  insisted  on  me  that,  having  trouble 
with  the  police,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  drop  the  business. 

Q.  It  was  on  account  of  the  annoyance  <of  the  police?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  may  be  with  the  combination  of  hard  twines,  but  I  do 
really  think,  if  it  wasn't  ftor  the  police,  I  would  keep  it  now. 

Q.  You  said  you  called  Mr.  Taylor's,  attention  to  some  14  or 
15  illegal  places  in  thlat  neighborhood?  A.  Well,  not  so  many; 
maybe  not  so  many. 

Q.  Did  you  know'  they  were  such?  A.  Yes;  I  knew  some  of 
them  to  be  such. 
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Q.  How  did  you  kniow  it?  A.  When  I  started  —  before  I 
started  —  I  do  not  want  to  make  the  story  too  long. 

Ch.air1m.an  Lexow. —  Just  shorten  it,  and  tell  tbie  substance  of  it. 

The  Witness. —  I  worked  as  United  States  interpreter,  and 
I  knew  I  would  have  to  resign  under  the  new  administration, 
and  so  I  wanted  to  open  a  place,  and,  before  I  opened,  I  rioted 
in  a  radius  of  about  10  blocks  every  plaice  in  the  neighborhood. 
You  understand  what  I  mean.  All  those  places  in  the  neighbor- 
hood I  vMted,  and  conferred  with  some  of  those  men,  and 
asking  them  their  advice,  and  took  aJotag  a  man  who  was  in 
the  coffee  and  lunch-room  business  before  —  a  countryman  of 
mine,  and  asked  him  to  introduce  me  to  some  of  those  people, 
and  asked  them  about  how  much  money  was  needed,  and  go 
forth.  And!  I  hieard,  if  they  want  to  play  cards,  they  had  to  pay 
proteetkm,  from  $15  to  $20  a  month. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  To  the  wardman,  of  course. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  told  you  tih|&?    A.  All  those  proprietors. 

Q.  Everybody?  A.  Not  everybody;  but  I  can  mention  some 
of  them. 

Q.  Give  the  name?  A.  Daniel  Spitz,  he  lived  at  that  time, 
on  the  corner  of  Second  aventue  and  Fourth.  *  street;  I  was  intro- 
'dnced  to  him. 

Q.  Give  the  mames  and  persons  who  said  protection  was  neces- 
sary?   A.  Bieciher. 

Q.  Where  is  his  place?  A.  I  don't  know  now;  since  a  few 
months  I  haven't  seen  anybody. 

Q.  Where  was  it  then?    A.  Houston  street,  near  Avenue  B. 

Q.  Anybody  else  you  remember?   A.  Friesch,  he  had  to  pay  $25. 

Q.  Whait  is  his  first  name?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  was  his  place?  A.  His  place  was  on  Houston  too; 
very  near  Bieeher's  place. 

Q.  Was  it  a  man  or  womsun?    A,  A  man* 

By  Mr.  Moss:  • 

Q.  Any  other  names?    A.  Some  of  them  I  never  thought  of; 
yes;  I  can  give  you  more  than  that 
&  Can- you  do  it  now? 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  N 

Q.  You  meajn  to  say  that  ttese  people  told  you  that  this  ele- 
ment of  the  payment  of  protection  was  one  of  the  elements  you 
had  to  consider  in  going  into  a  business  of  that  kind?    A*  Yea, 
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sir;  owe  of  th£  expenses;  I  believe  Riecher  was  ib  tihe  coffee- 
house before;  he  made  me  a  schedule  of  expenses;  lie  said  It 
will  cost  you  at  least  so  much,  and  police  so  mitt*,  and  if  yon 
have  a  back  room  and  cards,  it  will  be  $15  more,  and  it  was  a 
regular  schedule,  and  afterwards  I  decided  to  pay  nothing. 
Q.  And  keep  a  respectable  hkause?    A.  Really  — 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  figured  up  these  payments  would  amount  to  more  than 
if  you  kept  a  respectable  house?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  intend 
to  keep  any  other  bouse. 

Q.  Yoiu  spoke  of  a  policy-shop  in  your  neighborhood,  where 
was  that?    A.  Yes,  sir;  opposite  No.  77. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  was  a  policy-shop?  A.  I  asked  my 
mother  to  go  and  play  two  cents,  and  she  got  a  sliip,  and  I  sent 
the  slip,  I  believe,  to  Dr.  Parkhurst  in  a  letter. 

Q.  I  think  I  remember?  A  And  I  saw  the  Taylor  -it  was 
after  I  saw  Wardman  Taylor  talking  to  thto  man;  I  asked  my 
wife  to  go  and  hand  the  two  cents  in,  and  she  won  $2 

Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  there  was  a  large  custom  tioi  that 
policy-shop?  A.  Well,  I  did  mot  observe  that;  there  was  quite 
a  number  of  women,  especially  women,  in  the  morning  going  in. 

Q.  Your  mother  had  no  dMoulty  in  getting  in?  A.  No;  be 
cause  she  knew  the  next  lady  keeping  a  cigar  store. 

Q.  And  you  called  his  attention  particularly?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  raided  after  that?  A-  Never  raided  that  I 
knew  of. 

Q.  How  about  that  house  of  ill-fame  you  told  me  about?  A. 
All  I  know  is  that  the  girls  are  going  in  and  out;  everybody 
spoke  so  around. 

Q.  Where  was  that  house;  what  was  its  number?  A.  I  believe 
it  is  somewhat  like  105  and  111. 

Q.  What  street?    A.  Fourth  street;  the  name  was  Green. 

'By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  Taylor  was  toUd  by  yon  of  the  existence  of  these 
houses,  what  did  he  say?  A.  He  jumped  at  me  with  his  fist 
and  said  to  me  to  mind  my  own  business,  and  he  would  fix  me. 

Q.  And  then  that  immediately  succeeded  your  statement  to 
him  that  there  were  these  policy-shops,  and  houses  of  ill-fame 
on  that  block?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  to  look  out  for  them  and  not  for  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  If  the  captain  of  tTiait  precinct  has  reported  officially  that 
there  are  no  homes  of  ill-fame,  or  policy- shops,  or  disorderly 
houses  in  that  precinct,  do  you  still  maintain  your  statement 
that  there  was?    A.  Certainly;  most  diecktedly. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  What  is  your  first  name?    A.  Lewis. 

Q.  Yon  were  not  born  in  New  York,  were  you?  A.  No,  sir; 
born  in  Poland. 

Q.  Whteut  hiais  been  your  business  before  yon  went  into  the 
resitauramtv  business?  Ai.  United  States  intjerpreter  for  the 
French,  Kalian  And  Slavonic  languages. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  enigaged  in  *the  saloon  business  up 
there?    A-  I  never  was  im  the  saloon  business. 

Q.  I  me&m  at  thfe  plaicei?  Au,  It  was  since  the  inauguration 
of  ouir  President,  whjen  I  lost  my  place,  up  to  — 

Q,  You  koojow  the  name  of  the  President  who  was  inaugurated? 
A.  Yes,  Sir, 

Q.  Who  was  fit?    A.  (Jnover  Cleveland. 

Ch&irmain  Lexow. —  Do  you  wamt £o  continue  that  line? 

Mr.  Banislom. —  If  you  would  like  to  have  me. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No. 

Mr.  Ranisotm. — It  is  qufijfee  agreeable,  if  the  chairman  wishes  me 
to;  but  as  thje  chairman  has  no  further  interest  in  Grover  Cleve- 
land, ajnd  I  am  sure  you  hjave  mot^  we  wall  pass  on  to  another 
subject 

Q.  Yolu  say  you  went  diown  to  the  staition^houise  and  saw  Cap- 
tain Cross?    A.  Ye®,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  that  was  with  yon  ait  that 
time?    A.  John  Eade. 

Q.  Where  is  lje  now?  A.  Five  hlundired  and  fifty-five  Third 
avenue. 

Q.  The  captain  told  you  that  Taylor  was  a  gentleman,  and  he 
believed  h5s  story;  is  that  whiat  the  captain  told  yon?  A.  No, 
fcir;  I  donft  know  if  he  believed  Mr.  Taylors  story;  he  said  he  did 
not  believe  my  story,  because  Taylor  was  a  gentleman. 

Q.  Was  ttot  all  the  conversation  you  had  with  Captain  Cross? 
A.  No;  he  asked  me  aWourt:  the  paper  —  I  handed  a  little  paper  at 
that  time  —  a  newspaper  —  and  hp  asked  me  if  it  is  anarchistic. 

Q.  What  dSd  you  tell  him?  A.  I  told  him  just  the  reverse;  it 
it  not 

Q*  You  told  him  the  truth?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Is  the  paper  in  existence  now?    A.  Yes. 
I*  210 
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Q.  Whlal  is  the  n&me  of  ft?    A.  Polomea. 

Q.  It  is  published  how  oftem?    A.  Once  a  week,  in  Baltimore : 

By  Ghaartman  Lexow: 
Q.  Age  yoiu  a  Pole?    A.  I  am  a  Pole;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kiainsam: 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  writers  oln  that  paper?  A.  I  used  to  be; 
I  helped  them  out  a  little. 

Q.  You  are  not  now?    A  I  helped  thein  out  a  little. 

Q.  What  is  that  paper  devoted  to?  A.  Moral,  religious  and 
science. 

Q.  It  is  mot  devoted  to  politics  at  all?  A.  Yes;  I  guess  that 
the  local  politiios  there,  they  have  some  advertisements  and 
pictures. 

Q.  Is  it  in  circulation  in  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?  A  In  this  city  and  vicinity  about  2,000; 
no;  I  mean  in  the  vicinity;  I  was  manager,  in  New  York.  Brook- 
lyn and  Jersey  and  Hobokea,  and  so  on. 

Q.  And  the  captain  a»sked  you  if  that  was  an  anarchistic 
paper?    A  Yes;  that  is  it;  that  is  night 

Q.  Did  I  pronounce  it  right?    A  I  guess  so. 

Q.  It  wtais  not?    A  No. 

Q.  Will  yoiu  produce  a  copy  of  that  paper  here  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  committee?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  haven't  one  with  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Sena  it  down  to  Mr.  Goff,  perhaps?    A.  All  right,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  lake  to  see  it,  and  I  suppose  the  committee  would ; 
did  you  say  im  your  (Mrect  examination  that  the  inspector  you 
saw  was  Gaptain  or  Inspector  Williams?  A.  I  —  it  strikes  me, 
but  I  could  not  swear  to  that;  h|9  was  inspector  osf  the  district 
where  77  Fourth  street  lies. 

Q.  You  don't  know;  you  know  you  were  shown  into  a  room 
when  ytou  asked  for  the  inspector  of  that  district?  A.  I  knew 
at  that  time,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  mam  yon  saw  was  the  inspector  of  that 
district?    A.  I  knew;  yes,  sua*. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  he  was  the  inspector  of  that  district? 
A.  Because  I  was  positive  at  that  time;  at  that  time  I  asked 
somebody  the  name,  and  asked  him;  now,  I  forget  — 

Q.  You  know  you  were  positive  because  you  were  told  he  was 
the  inspector?    A.  Well,  I  — 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  Inspector  Williains  to  your  knowledge? 
A.  I  saw  him  at  that  time. 
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Q.  You  now  stay  you  did  see  him  positively;  do.  you?  AL  Yes, 
s}ii\ 

Q.  You  now  swear  that  the  mam  you  saw  was  Inspector 
Williams?  A.  I  don't  know  his  name;  I  know  he  was  inspector 
of  that  district. 

<J.  I  want  to  know  from*  you  if  you  ever  saw,  to  your  knowledge, 
Inspector  Williams  —  recognized  a  man  as  Inspector  Williams? 
A.  If  Inspector  Williams  ils  the  inspector  of  that  district  I  saw 
Mm. 

Q.  That  is  the  question,  whether  you  know  Inspector  Williams? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  you  had  the  conversation  with 
Inspector  Williams  or  the  man  you  saw?  A.  The  sergeant,  op 
whoever  it  is;  an  officer  wais  there. 

Q.  Borne  officer;  how  long  did  this  conversation  last?  A.  Oh, 
about  five  or  10  minutes. 

Q.  You  have  endeavored  to  give  the  committee  a  truthful 
account  of  the  conve«rsajtion  you  had  with  thils  man,  this  inspector 
of  that  district?    A.  I  not  only  endeavored,  but  I  did. 

Q.  You  rather  object  then  to  my  modification  or  qualification 
of  your  testimony?    A.  No;  I  do  mot  objeefc. 

Q.  There  fe  no  possible  doubt  in  your  mind,  but  you  have  given 
every  word  of  that  conversation?  A.  Not  every  woitl;  but  at 
least  as  much  as  —  '   . 

Q.  Have  you  intended  to  conceal  any  portion  of  the  conversa- 
tion?   A.  I  did  not 

Q.  You  meant  to  give  it  all ;  did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  endeavored  to  do  so,  diidl  you?  A.  If  y<m  like  to  call 
it  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bow  do  you  like  the  word  endeavor;  did  you  or  not  endeavor 
to  give  the  whole  of  it  to  the  committee?  A.  Your  first  question 
was  how  did  I  express  it? 

By  Chairman  Lexow:. 
Q.  Did  you  endeavor  to  tell  the  whole  truth  ih  regard  to  that; 
give  the  whole  cxmveffsaitiojn,  without  concealing  any  part  of  it? . 
A.  Yes;  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Why  couldn't  you  answer  me;  that  is  my  question?  A.  Yora 
asked  too  many  questions. 

Q.  Why  diidn't  youi  answer  me  that  question  frankly;  that  was 
my  questkm?  A.  Well,  I  will  answer  you  now;  I  did  not  catchl  it 
in  the  right  way. 
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Senator  O'Connor. —  I  tMnk  the  witness  trfes  tk>  be  fatto 

Mr.  Bansom. —  I  thought  he  did  until  that  time. 

Mr.  Moss. —  T!he  questions  are  a  little^mixed. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  thought  the  witness  tried  to  be  fair  until  then, 
and  then  I  thought  he  dad  not. 

Q.  You  then  went  fram  the  inspector  to  the  superintendent? 
A  Yes. 

Q.  He  received  you,  as  I  remember  your  testimony,  very  nice? 
A  Very  nice;  I  was  surprised. 

Q.  What  is  that?    A.  I  was  surprised. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  the  superintendent  before?  A.  No;  but 
I  had  seen  police  officers. 

Q.  Hafd  you  ever  seen  the  superintendent  before?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  did. 

Q.  Spoken  to  him?    A  No. 

Q.  Why  were  you  surprised  that  you  were  treated  so?  A. 
Because  I  judged  the  chief  by  his  subordinates? 

Q.  You  made  a  mistake  foir  once?    A  I  did. 

Q.  This  superintendent  told  you  if  you  came  again  he  would 
see  you?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  again,  and  you  did  see  him?  A  No;  he  was 
!busy  at  that  time. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  never  saw  him  again?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  wrote  him  a  neport?  A  I  <siaw  his  secretary  the  second 
time. 

Q.  And  cfid  you  make  your  .statement  to  the  secretary?  A* 
!Te^  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  sent  fitome  letter  with  a  list  of  names  to  the 
supefrintendent?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  ail  explained  to  the  superintendent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  that  compliadnt  you  gave  him  the  same  facts  yooi 
had  given  the  committee?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I>id  you  ever  have  any  further  trouble  with  Taylor,  or  any 
wardman  in  your  business?    A  I  sold  out  pretty  soon  afterward. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Answer  the  question;  did  you  have  any  more  trouble  with 
EPaylor  in  your  business?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never?  did. 

By  Mr.  Eansotm: 

Q.  D&d  you  even  have  any  more  trouble  while  you  were  keeping 
your  saloon,  with,  any  policeman?    A  No;  I  never  did. 

Q.  It  is  a  fair  inference,  then,  isn't  it,  that  the  superintendent 
entertained  your  complaint,  and  you  gof[  relief?    A.  Yes. 
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©ha&man  Ijexow. — But  he  did  not  do  anything  with  "Baylor 
so  fiar  as  we  know, 

Mr.  Random. — We  do  not  know  what  he  didi  with  Taylor.  It 
is  a  perfectly  fair  inference,  I  think,  that  the  superintendent  of 
police  attended  to  his  duty  in  this  regiaird,  from  the  testimony  of 
the  witness. 

Chairman  Lexow. — And  the  witness-  was  not  interfered  with 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Bamsom. — No* 

Q.  Were  these  friends  of  yours,  Mr.  Spitz  and  Mr.  Riecher,  and 
others  whose  names  yon  do  not  recall,  engaged  in  this  dis- 
reputable business  you  speak  of,  when  they  were  in  business? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Objected  to.  He  has  not  staged  they  were  friends 
of  his. 

Uhe  Witness. —  I  did  not  call  them  friends  at  all. 

ChlairmanJ  ILexow. —  He  objects  to  your  using  the  term,  f  riend^ j 
In  connection  with  themw  He  says  he  did  not  call  them  friends 
I  would  leave  that  outt  of  the  question. 

Q.  Yofu  object  to  my  question  upon  the  ground  that  I  have 
■used  the  word  Mends?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Then,  Mr.  Spitz,  was  no  friend  of  yours?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Riecher  was  no  friend  of  yours?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Had  you  been  acquainted  w|Lth  thJemi  long?  A.  No;  I  was 
not,  before  I  started. 

Q.  Had  you  been  acquainted  with  them  long?    A.  No. 

Q.  Yoiu  mean  now  to  testify  under  oath  that  you  went  to  the 
place  of  business  of  a  maai  of  the  name  of  Spitz,  who  was  not 
your  friend,  and  youi  inquired  of  him  in  regard  to  the  business, 
which  you  thought  of  going  into?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  took  his  time  to  give  yxm  a  list  of  expenses?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  talked  with  you  frankly  about  it?  A.  I  don't  know 
about  frankly. 

Q.  Bid  he  appear  to  be  frank  abouti  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  what  he  said?  A.  Not  much;  believed 
some  part  of  it,  and  took  memorandum  of  all  they  told  me,  and 
used  my  judgment 

Q.  Did  you  believe  what  Spitz  told  you?    A.  Some  parts. 

Q.  What  part  didn't  you  believe?  A.  When  he  said,  "You 
better  not  go  in  a  lunchroom;  business!  is  very  bad;"  I  thought 
iti  was  not  so;  business  might  be  very  good,  and  he  would  not 
tell  you- 

Q.  Just  tell  any  panti  you  d&d  not  believe,  besides  that?  A* 
I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  believed  him  when  he  told  yoiu  you  would  have  to 
pay  the  police  for  protection?    A.  I  stated  the  fact 
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-  Q.  Bid  you  believe  it  when  hie  told  yon  you  would  be  dom- 
pelled  to  pay  the  police  for  protection?  A.  Well,  I  might  believe 
him;  there  are  soime  questions  I  have  got  to  answer. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  yoiu  will  not  answer  that  question 
frankly?  A.  There  is  no  refliSon  only  belief  its  not  a  thing  to 
remember  for  months,  and  you  want  me  to  positively  state 
whether  I  did  believe  him. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  say  he  told  you,  you  must  pay  for  police 
protection,  did  you  think  he  was  telling  the  truth?  A,  Yes;  I 
had  no  reason  not  to  believe  him. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

iQ.  What  did  you  do;  yon  have  the  word  belief  now? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  believed  him  or  not?  A.  I 
might  have  believed  him;  I  might  believe  he  could  pay  some- 
thing, but  I  did  not  believe  he  paid  $25  or  $50;  or  as  much  as 
he  said. 

By  Mr.  Rainsom: 

Q.  You  believed  he  paid  something,  but  did  not  believe  he 
paid  as  much  as.  he  said?    A.  I  might. 

Q.  Have  you  any  memory  to-day  of  what  was  in  your  mind 
at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  siw;  I  would  say  I  believed  him. 

Q.  You  did  believe  it?    A.  Yea 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  have  said  so  five  or  six  minutes  ago,  aJid 
yon  would  have  saved  the  time  of  the  committee?  A.  I  wanted 
to  say  frankly  and  squarely;  I  wanted  to  think  it  over. 

Q.  You  came  down  here  to  tell  the  tnuth?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  here?  A.  Last  night  eaime 
a  gentleman  and  handed  me  a  paper  to  come  here. 

Q.  You  had  talked  with  somebody  about  your  experience? 
A.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Parkhurst  several  letters. 

Q.  You  wrote  Dr.  Parkhurst  several  letters;  when  did  you  do 
that?  A.  I  thought  it  my  duty;  I  did  not  have  anybody  else  to 
write  to;  I  write  to  the  isuperintendent  before. 

Q.  The  superintendent  stopped  all  your  trouble  evidently;  you 
wrote  Dr.  Parkhurst  why  —  any  particular  reason?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why?  A.  I  thought  if  I  had  trouble  again  Dr.  Parkhurst 
might  help  me  out 

Q.  When  you  saw  Reicher"  and  he  told  you  about  the  sajme 
thing  that  Spitz  told  you,  didn't  he,  about  the  police  protection? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believed  what  he  told  you?    A.  Yes;  I  believed  him, 
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Q.  Was  Reicher  an  acquaintance  of  yours?  AL  Yes,  sir;  I 
fciaew  Mm  a  great  deal  lounger  than  Spitz. 

Q.  You  object  to  his  bedlng  called  your  friend?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  not  your  Mend?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yofu  went  to  nobody  else  and  got  confidential  communica- 
tionis  abowt  the  polioe  protection?  A  There  was  nothing  con- 
fidential. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  regard  it  as  confidential?    A.  No,  sjr. 

Q.  Bid  you  tell  anybody  about  it?  A.  Certainly;  it  is  the 
talk  of  the  streets  there. 

Q.  Did  yoto  tell  anybody  at  the  tim^  you  saw  Reicher  and  Spitz 
what  they  said  to  you  about  police  piotectton?  A.  Excuse  me;  I 
did  not  hear  the  words. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  you  tell  any  person  what  Reicher  and  Spitz  said  ahtout 
police  protection?  A.  Certainly;  I  am  not  making  any  mysterr 
of  it 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

,  Q.  Won't  you  name  to  whom  you  made  the  statement;  cau  you 
name  a  person?    A.  Yes,  sir;  Putfehkey. 

Q.  Some  friend  of  yours?    A.  No  friend,  a  customer. 

Q.  Now,  you  take  a  man  who  was  simply  a  customer,  and  not 
your  friend,  you  told  Mm  all  the  story  yon  heard  from  Spitz? 
A.  Not  all  of  it;  I  told  hJim  about  protection. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  about  police  protection'     A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  believed  what  Spitz  and  Reicher  told  you 
on  the  subject  of  police  protection?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  then  opened  youir  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you?    A.  Yas>  sir.* 

'  Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  the  police  for  protection V    A.  Never  paid 
a  cent. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  That  is  all,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mosst 

Q.  What  is  your  present  business?  A.  I  am  collector  for  a 
concern. 

Q.  Collector  for  what?    A.  For  a  very  large  concern. 

Q.  Yolo  may  state  the  concern,  may  you  not,  the  nature  of  the 
business?    A.  I  am  afraid  it  might  — 

Q.  Yion  are  now  a  collector  for  a  corpotration  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes. 

Chaifcman  Lexow. —  He  don't  like  te  give  the  nams. 
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Mr.  Motsa — I  sSmply  want  to  establish  him  a®  a  collector  of 
large  <x>r(po(patioais. 
Mr.  EauiaoffiL— Is  he  a  collector  of  money  or  curios? 
Chairman  Lexow. — We  are  the  collectors  of  curios, 

Faray  Hill,  cajled!  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  jvas 
duly  sworn': 

The  Witness. —  I  dio  not  want  to  go  on  the  stand  to-day*  I 
was  called  veiry  suddenly. 

Olsjdiman  Lexow. —  That  is  all  right;  you  are  under  compul- 
sion. Kiss  the  book,  Mr.  Mil.  Now,  shall  we  take  am  adjourn- 
ment? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  state,  Mr.  Ghafcanan,  the  witness  lias  been 
sworn,  of  course,  he  is  now  in  charge  of  the  sergeajitof-ainms  and 
his  deputy.  Mr.  Sctoram,  Mr.  Hill  wMl  be  in  your  charge,  until 
the  committee  comven»es. 

The  Chairman. —  We  wiW  take  a  recess  now,  umrtll  quarter 
after  2.  AM  witnesses  here  under  subpoena  will  attend  again 
a&  quarter  after  2  o'clock.   The  subpoena®  hold  good  to-day. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

June  20,  1894. 
Ada  din/ton,  recalled  by  the  comanittee,  being  elaanined,  f  m'- 
tTier  testified: 

By  Mr.  Ooff: 

Q.  Misis  Clinton,  since  yon  were  on  the  stand  this  morning,  you 
have  talked  with  my  associate,  Mr.  Jerome,  hare  you  noit?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  talked  with  me,  for  a  little  while?  A.  Yes,N 
sir. 

Q.  [And  What  did  I  tell  yxm  about  this  committee;  will  you 
please  teUil  the  Senators  what  I  told  you?  A.  You  sand  the  best 
thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  tell  all  I  knew,  and  that  mo  harm 
would  comae  to  me  if  I  did;  which  I  promised  to  do. 

Q.  What  did  I  tell  you  about  the  object  of  this  committee; 
what  its  puaipose  was;  do  you  remember?  A.  Yes,  sir;  you 
mentioned  that  you  wanted  to  abolish  the  way  the  police  had 
been  trearfang  us,  and  you  thought  it  was  for  our  good, 

By  the  Chaiirman: 
Q   Abolish  the  coirruptkm'?    A.  The  corruption;  yes,  stift 
Q.  In  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr- G  off: 

Q.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  this  committee  nor  its  counsel  had4 
no  feelings  against  you  nor  any  woman  of  your  class?  A-  You 
did. 

Q.  And  that  the  object  of  this  committee  was  to  break  up  the 
system  of  police  corruption  and  oppression  of  women  of  your 
class?    A.  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  You  testified  to  some  things  here  this  morning  that  were 
net  true?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  I  understood  from  you  thajt  you  were  afraid  in  giving  your 
testimony  jthat  some  harm  would  come  to  you?  A.  Yes;  I  guess 
I  was. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  understood,  that  all  the  girls 
up  there  of  your  class  have  understood,  that  anyone  who  came 
here  before  this  investigating  committee  and  told  the  truth,  that 
the  police  would  make  them  suffer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fatft  that  many  of  the  houses  up  in  that 
neighborhood  have  closed  up  since  this  committee  commenced 
its  hearings?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  understood  as  a  common  thing  there  among  the 
houses  to  close  up  unftiil  this  committee  gets  out  of  town?  A. 
It  is. 

Q.  Now,  about  that;  did  Miss  Shaw  say  anything  to  you  when 
she  was  leaving  abouifc  this  committee?  A.  She  said  that  she 
would  be  away  for  some  time,  until  after  this  committee  would 
adjourn,  • 

Q.  Until  after  this  committee  would  be  adjourned?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  about  having  to  close  up  her  house 
if  this  committee  continued  the  way  it  was  going  on?  A.  Well, 
her  impression  was  that  if  she  gave  any  testimony  here  that  she 
would  certainly  have  to  close  the  place  up, 

Q.  So  she  got  out  of  town?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  left  you  to  face  the  music?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  fed  sorry  for  testifying  the  way  you  did  this  morning, 
do  you  not?    A.  I  certainly  regret  very  much  wlyit  I  have  said. 

Q.  You  know  we  have  no  feeling  tiere  against  women  of  your 
class,  except  a  feeling  of  pity;  do  yoxi  understand  that  now?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  about  you  or  women  of  your  class  that  this  commit- 
tee sits  here  to  inquire;  you  understand  that,  don't  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir.       < 

Q.  Now,  as  I  told  you  at  recess,  this  committee  would  treat  yon 
as  you  are;  I  told  you  that,  did  I  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman. —  I  will  add  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
houses  of  the  description  that  we  suppose  you  have  been  con- 
L.  241 
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fcecfcd  with,  further  than  to  inquire  into  them  as  an  Instance  to 
police  corruption,  if  it  exists?! 

Senator  O'Connor. —  No  testimony  given  by  her  — 

The  Chairman. — And  no  testimony  given  by  you  can  be  used 
against  you  in  any  proceeding  hereafter.  On  the  contrary,  if 
you  testify  to  corrnpition,  if  it  did  exists  thaJtl  testimony  of  yours 
is  an  absolute  bar  to  any  proceeding  to  be  had  against  you  here- 
after; it  can  not  be  used  against  you  at  all. 

Senator  Kiobertison. —  Nothing  you  may  say  connecting  you  with 
the  police  department  at  all. 

Mr.  Goff . —  I  wish  you  would  add  here,  at  this  juncture,  because 
it  will  be  of  public  service,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  object  of  this 
commilttee  is  not  to  expose  the  frailties  of  women,  or  of  the  unfor- 
tunate class  of  which  this  girl  may  belong. 

The  Chairman. —  Not  at  all.  It  is  simply  to  inquire  whether 
as  an  incident  tt>  the  police  department  here,  the  payment  of 
moneys  by  houses  such  as  yours  was,  is  a  necessary  adjunct  up 
to  this  time,  and  upon  that  to  frame  legislation  to  counteract,  if 
possible;  and  if  you  testify  to  the  truth,  and  give  this  committee 
facts  upon  which  we  can  base  legislation,  you  are  performing  a 
service  to  the  State. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  Miss  Clinton,  how  many  years  were  you  connected 
with  Mrs.  Shaw?  A.  I  have  known  Mrs.  Shaw  for  10  years,  and 
I  have  lived  with  her,  but  not  steadily;  I  only  stay  there  about 
six:  months,  and  tthen  I  go  away,  and  come  back. 

Q.  Durinlg  the  time  that  you  have  known  Mrs.  Shaw,  has  she 
resided  at  123  Westt  Twenty-eighth  street,  all  that  time?  A. 
&he  has  been  living  there  for  the  past  nine  yeara 

Q.  And  all  the  tune  that  she  has  been  living  there  she  has 
been  keeping  a  houtse  of  ill-fame,  a®  we  oail  it?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Shie  had  girls  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Amdi  how  many  girls  did  ghle  have  o&i  the  average  there? 
■JL  On  an  average  10. 

Q.  Was  she  ever  interfered  with,  or  was  the  house  ever  inter- 
fered with,  at  any  time,  except  this  once,  by  Officer  Cash?  A.  I 
feelieve  $t  haa 

Q.  You  believe  it  hais?  A.  Yes,  sir;  she  has  been  raided,  I 
think,  atotfut  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  She  is  a  pretty  weaHthy  woman,  is  she  not?  A.  Well,  she 
Is  pretty  comfortable. 

Q.  She  owns  tenement  property?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Flats?    A.  Flats. 

Q,  CotUetots  the  rents  from  the  flats?    A.  Yes,  dr. 
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%.  Aiifl  she  banks  them  through!  you?    3u  Yest,  sSiv 

Q.  Yoa  attend  to  the  banking  of  it?    A,  Ye^  s&-. 

Q.  And  she  has  her  horses  and  carriages?  A*  Ye%  eSrj  eEa 
Ibas. 

Q.  Coactaian?    A.  Yes,  sir.. 

Q.  And  footman?    A.  No,  sir;  tmly  eoaehman. 

Q,  And  she  frequently  drives  oat  in  the  part  and  on  the 
boulevards?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dq  you  know  anything  of  your  own  knofwledge — I  ask  you 
dow  of  your  own  knowledge  first  —  do  yon  know  anything  aboait 
protection  having  been  patid  by  her?  A.  I  have  never  Been  her 
pay  a  cent;  mo,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  yonr  understanding  in  the  Mouse,  you  whb 
had  charge  of  her  business,  and  takfcrag  care  of  her  money,  and 
so  forth,  whlat  was  your  understanding  in  the  house  as  to 
whether  thie  police  protected  her  or  mot?  A.  I  never  heard  hJfei? 
say,  bnt  every  morning  I  always  hand  her  the  money  that  has 
been  taken  in,  and,  of  course,  she  disposes  of  it  as  she  pleasea 

Q,  Is  it  not  a  general  understanding  among  the  gads  that  thfe 
police  were  paid  for  protection?  A.  Well,  I  never  heard  them 
say  anything. 

Q.  Yon  never  heard  the  girls  say  anything?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  did. 

Q.  What  was  your  understanding  between  yourself  and  Mm 
Shaw?  A.  I  never  had  very  much'  to  say  to  her  about  it,  but  I 
always  imagined,  becaiuse  I  heard  others  say  that  they  had  to 
pay,  and  no  doubt  she  had  to  pay,  too. 

Q.  She  had  to  pay,  too?    A.  I  supposed  so. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  common  understanding  among  all  the  women 
up  there  in  that  neighborhood  that  tihej  all  had  to  pay  the 
police  for  protection  for  their  houses?  A.  Well,  I  suppose  it 
is  so. 

Q.  And  you  understood  it  aio?    A.  I  understood  it  so;  yes,  saV. 

Q.  Now,  since  Mm  Shaw  went  away,  how  many  girls  have  yo?i 
had?    A.  Six. 

Q.  When  she  went  away,  she  cautioned  you,  did  she  not?  A. 
Yes,,  sir;  not  to  allow  anybody  but  those  that  I  knew  in  the  hou^a 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  about  being  alfl  righit,  so  far  as  the 
police  were  concerned?  A.  She  didn't  say  anything  about  the 
police  to  me  a£  all;  aH  she  said  was,  "Be  very  careful  who  you 
latin." 

•     Q.  Do  you  know  where  she  is?    A.  The  last  time  I  heard  froam 
Iter  she  wras  in  Albany. 

Q.  How  long  is  that?  A.  It  is  about  a  week  ago;  she  said  she 
sras  coming  down  to  Poughkeepsie. 
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Q.  Did  she  Slay  anything  about  whether  you  had  been  sub- 
poenaed  before  this  committee?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  make  any  inquiries  concerning  the  committee?  A, 
No>  sir;  she  asked  me  if  everything  wasl  all  right  in  the  house, 
and  I  said,  yes. 

<J.  That  was  by  letter?    A.  Yes*  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  amounts  that  were  paid  by 
Mrs.  Shaw?    A.  Thait  I  couldn't  swear  to. 

Q.  Have  you  any1  idea  of  it  wfriitoout  being  able  to  state  posi- 
tively, exactly  the  amounts;  have  you  any  idea  of  what  she 
did  pa£?    A.  I  couldn't  say.  m 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  whom  she  paid?    A.  No^  sir;  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Haven't  you  seen  wardmen  there  in  the  house  a  number 
of  times?  A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge,  I  haven't;  they 
may  have  been  there,  and  I  didn't  know  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  wardmen  in  that  dtetfict  were?  A. 
No;  the  only  wardman  I  know  was  this  Cash. 

Q.  Did  he  come  in  more  than  once?  A.  No,  sir;  when  he 
arrested  me. 

.    Q.  That  is  the  only  time?    A.  That  m  the  only  time  1  saw 
ham  in  the  house. 

Q,  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  paid  after  the  arrest  was 
made?    A.  I  couldn't  say. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

(£.  Did  Mrs.  Shaw  ever  say  to  yom  anything  with  reference  to 
the  payment  by  her  of  money  for  protection?  A.  She  hadn't 
made  any  allusion  of  that  kind  to  me. 

Q.  Did  she  never  tell  you  how  much  it  cost  her  to  get  ycu 
out  on  bail?    A.  No,  sir;  it  was  a  lawyer  that  bailed  me  out. 

Q.  But  didn't  she  tell  ycu  anything  about  how  much  money 
you  cost  her  at  that  time?    A.  She  dfidn't 

Q.  She  didn't  charge  it  up  to  you?  A.  I  don't  think  she  ought 
to  when  I  was  the  woman  that  was  arrested. 

Cross-examination  by  Mir.  Bansom: 

Q.  You  left  the  court-room  this  morning,  after  you  had  testi- 
fied, in  company  with  Mr.  Jerome?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Ostensibly  for  the  purpoise  of  going  to  the  police  conmiis- 
sioneps  to  make  a  complaint  for  a  falsa  arrest?    A.  Yes,  mv. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  there?    A.  Well,  I  went  very  near  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go?  A.  I  think  we  went  as  far  as  Matt 
street,  I  think. 

Q.  Mott  or  Mulberry?    A.  Mulberry,  I  — 

Q.  To  go  to  the  police  commissicnara;  did  you  go  to  the  police 
commissioners?    A.  Noi,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  yoiu  went?  A.  J  went  to  some  street 
and  stopped  there,  and  Mr.  Jerome  advised  me  to  come  forward 
and  tell  whatever  I  knew;  he  said  it  was  for  — 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Jerome  take  you  to>  the  police  commissioners 
to  make  a  complaint?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  take  you  there?    A.  I  didn't  go  there. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  go  to  the  police  commissioners?  A.  Because 
he  advised  me  to  do  differently,  to  come  here  and  tell  every- 
thing I  knew,  and  if  I  did  so  he  would  take  me  to  another  place, 
which  he  did. 

Q.  You  haven't  in  any  way  changed  your  testimony  in  regard 
to  Cash  coming  to  the  house  and  arresting  you,  have  you?  A. 
No,  sir;  he  did  come  there  and  arrest  me. 

Q.  I  don't  care  to  have  you  go  over  it;  I  don't  recollect  that 
you  made  any  change  in  your  testimony?  A.  He  cMd  come  to 
the  house  and  arrest  me. 

Q,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  had  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Golf  in  regard  to  your  coming  back  upon  the  stand 
and  testifying?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to-  say  that  he  told  you  it  would  be  for 
yow  interest  to  dio  so?    A.  Yes>  sir;  he  diid. 

Q.  What  did  he  sjay  abont  that?  A.  He  told,  me  it  was  for 
my  interest  to  come  here  and  testify,  and  that  I  need  not  fear 
anything,  because  the  police  could  not  do  anything  to  me. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  meant  when  you  siaid  he  told  you  it  would 
he  for  your  interest?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  all  that  he  said?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor. 

Q.  Thie  only  thing  that  deterred  you  from  testifying  this  morn- 
ing to  what  you  testify  now,  was  the  fear  that  you  labored  under? 
A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Kow,  we  say  to  you,  that  if  anybody  attempts  to  interfere 
with  you,  you  are  to  notify  Mr.  doff,  or  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee?   A.  Yes,  siir. 

The  Qrairman. —  You  understand  that.  If  anybody  attempts 
to  harass,  annoy  or  interfere  with  you,  let  Mr.  Goff,  the  counsel, 
knofw,  and  he  will  take  care  of  your  interests? 


By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  mnember  oiie  time  when  Mrs.  Shaw  was  closed 
down  for  some  weeks,  and  there  was  trouble  around?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  she  was  closed  for  some  weeks. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  Mrs,  Shaw  saying  anything  about  opening 
up  again,  that  everything  was  all  right?  A.  Yes,  sir;  she  came  in 
one  day  and  said,  "  Now,  I  ean  open  my  house,"  and  she  opened  it, 
and  we  commienoed  to  take  in  boarders;  she  said  everything  was 
all  right 

Q.  About  how  long  ago  is  that?  A.  That  is,  I  guess,  four  or 
five  months  ago. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  On  the  way  over  to  the  police  commissioners  you  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  had  no  special  change  to  make  against  Mr. 
Cash;  that  was  a  fact,  wasn't  it;  you  told  Mr.  Jerome  that  your 
statements  this  morning  were  wrong,  and  that  you  had  no  charge 
to  make  against  this  Mr.  Gashi?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  that  you  now  come  to  correct  that? 
A.  To  correct  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  intimidation^  was  there,  or  compulsion?  A. 
No;  none  whatever. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  come  here  of  your  own  free  will  back  again?  A.  I  come 
of  my  own  free  will. 

By  Mr.  K&n&oml: 
Q.  Do  you  desire  to  recall  the  answer  that  you  gstve  me  about 
Mr.  Jerome  advising  you  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  (you  to  go 
to  the  police  commissioners?    A.. He  did  advise  me. 

By  the  Chairmian: 

Q.  He  advised  you  after  you  said  you  had  no  charge  to  make 
against  Mr.  Cash?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Harry  Hill,  resumed  the  stand. 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

The  Chakiman. —  Mr.  Hill,  before  giving  your  testimony,  I  want 
to  say  that  nothing  that  you  say  here  with  reference  to  bribery  or 
corruption,  can  be  used  against  you  in  any  proceedings  hereafter, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  testimony  that  will  be  given  by  you 
here  will  be  used  by  any  judge  or  .oourt,  if  sentence  hats  been 
suspended  or  otherwise,  against  your  interests,  or  to  put  you  in 
jeopardy;  do  you  understand  that? 
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Witness. —  I  do;  yes;  perfectly. 

Q.  Th&U  you  are,  if  you  state  tlie  Ml  facts,  in  your  case,  per* 
farming  a  service  to  the  State,  which,  fact  would  be  brought  borne 
to  the  knowledge  of  any  court  that  attempted  to  use  the  fatets 
you  give  now  for  tbe  purpose  of  punishing  you?  A.  Can  I  malce 
a  few  words,  please,  gentlemen? 

The  Chairman —  You  will  be  inquired  of.  Everything  will  be 
inquired  of.  I  undemtand,  Mr.  Gaff,  that  the  witness  is  under  a 
mtspension  of  sentence? 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes. 

Tbe  Chairman. —  I  simply  wanted  to  impress  upon  the  wit- 
ness mind,  thajt  whatever  influence  this  committee  possessed, 
would  be  usod  if  he  states  the  truth  upon  tbe  witness  srtand  here 
for  tbe  purpose  of  avoiding  the  use  of  his  testimony  in  that 
proceeding. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  been  a  good  many  years  in  this  country,  have 
you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  landed  here  in  1850,  in  May. 

Q.  You  have  spent  nearly  all  those  years  in  New  York  city? 
A.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  about  as  well  known  in  New  York  city  as  Broad- 
way is,  your  name?    A.  So  people  think,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Speak  a  little  louder?  A.  I  suppose  I  am  kuown  all  over 
the  world. 

Q.  You  kept  a  famous  resort  up  at  Houston  street?  A.  Etxcuse 
me,  counsel,  you  are  getting  a  little  ahead  of  your  story;  you 
want  to  know  where  I  landed;  I  will  te*.l  you;  I  landed  where 
nobody  else  did  land  in  hSs  life  to-day  in  America* 

Q.  Where  was  that?  A.  Mr.  Woolsley's  dock  in  Astoria,  the 
great  sugar  house  man;  I  came  here  as  an  unwilling  witness, 
and  I  want  you  to  undersitand  It,  but  if  you  want  to  know  my 
pedigree  I  will  tell  you;  I  am  not  saswsing  you;  I  came  here,  and 
my  passage  was  paid  by  an  American,  on  a  sailing  ship;  we 
landed  on  his  own  dock. 

Q.  Woolsey's  own  dock?    A.  Mr.  Woolsey's  own  dock. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  passage  take  in  those  days?  A.  About 
efght  weeks. 

Q.  Quite  a  difference  now  from  eight  days?  A.  So  thej*  tell 
me;  I  haven't  had  money  enough  to  go  back  since  I  got  under 
police  protection. 

Q.  You  haven't  had  money  enough  to  go  back?  A.  I  went  10 
years  ago  when  I  was  not  under  protection. 

Q.  You  wesre  under  protection  then?  A.  Before  I  was  under 
protection  I  had  money  enough  to  gc  there2  over  1X>  see  the 
light  of  Heenan  and  Sayera 
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Q.  Over  at  Farnsboirough?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  paid  my  own 
passage. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  field  art;  Farnsborough?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  a  referee  of  the  fight. 

Q.  You  were  not  under  protection  then?    A.  No,  siir. 

Q.  You  had  a  dollar  then?  A.  I  did,  and  I  didn't  carry  a 
pistol  either. 

Q.  After  you  got  under  police  protection,  you  didn't  have 
many  dollars?  A.  Well>  it  was  not  their  fault  I  did;  you 
understand  that  I  did  nave  it. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of  wtimesses 
in  court  under  subpoena,  men  of  business,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  detain  them  amy  longier  than  it  is  necessary.  I  wish  you 
would  announce  that  those  witnesses  are  excused  now,  if  they 
will  be  here  at  half-past  10  o'clock  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman. — All  witnesses,  excepting  the  witnesses  undei^ 
examination,  will  attend  here  tonmorrow  morning  at  half -past  10. 
They  are  excused  for  the  day. 

Witness. —  Mr.  Gk>ff,  excuse  me.  I  was  subpoenaed  this  miorn- 
ing  at  3  o'clock.  I  was  ctomling  off  a  fishing  smack,  and  didn't 
come  here  prepared  to  testify  or  do  anything.  I  ain't  been  to 
bed  all  night  and  I  wrould  like  to  be  excused,  if  it  is  possible,  and 
come  some  future  time  when  I  have  got  my  notes  so  that  I  can 
tell  day  and  date.  I  am  not  going  back  on  any  good  friend  that 
did  me  kindness,  but  them  that  did  me  an  injury,  I  am  going 
back  on  them. 

Q.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do,  Mr.  Hill;  we  will  briefly 
examine  you  now,  and  then  when  wre  want  to  make  a  further 
examination  on  the  notes  we  will  excuse  until  a  day  when  you 
feel  better?  A.  Your  officer  served  papers  om  me  this  morning 
at  3  o'clock;  I  came  here  and  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  going 
to  testify  to,  and  I  don't  really  know  now;  I  have  got  day  aind 
dates;  I  can  tell  you  the  entire  circumstances. 

Q.  Whatever  you  say  is  of  great  interest;  everybody  will  hear 
it?  A.  If  you  want  to  know  my  pedigree  I  will  tell  it  from  the 
time  I  was  born;  when  we  attended  cows  and  sparrows,  cows 
on  the  farm. 

Q.  Now7,  Mr.  Hill,  I  Avant  tof  ask  you  when  dild  you  open  up 
thait  place  of  yours  on  Houston  .street?  A.  Eighteen  hundred 
ajnd  fifty-four,  I  thjkik,  is  the  date  set  on'  it;  I  have  the  picture 
of  it. 

Q.  And  you  continued  that  for  how  long?    A.  For  34  years. 

Q.  You  had  a  theater  there?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  had  religiouis  exercises  there  on  Sunday  night? 
A.  I  did;  and  temperance  meednga 
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Q.  Temperance  meetings  on  Sunday  nights?  A.  And  a  variety 
show  in  addition,  and  piaM  for  a  theatrical  Iuhm^,  same  as 
Mblo's  and  any  other  theater. 

Q.  That  was  $500?  A.  Five  hundred  dollars,  and  $600  if  we 
didn't  pay  in  advance,  a  year;  I  always  paid  in  advance. 

Q.  You  always  had  tihe  imputation  oif  keeping  am  orderly  place? 
A.  That  is  what  the  old  police  used  to  tell  me  when  they  were  on. 

Q.  You  always  Med  to  keep  an  orderly  place?  A.  L  tried  to; 
I  never  had  any  complaints  at  all  until  laiJe  years. 

Q.  You  always  cotndiucted  that  in  a  manner  so  that  anyone 
who  went  in  was  not  interfered  with  or  insulted  or  robbed? 
A.  Never  in  the  world;  I  wouldn't  allow  no  man;  if  a  rough 
came  there  looking  for  a  fight,  he  got  thrown  down  stairs,  and 
the  pol&ce  wouM  take  change  of  him.  outside;  I  dome  the  throwing 
out  myself,  too;  I  can  prove  it 

Q.  You  had  a  little  diflkmlty  with  the  police,  not  of  your 
own  making,  did  you  not?  A.  I  did,  in  the  after  part,  with  a 
friend  of  mine,  w&tlh  a  personal  friend. 

Q.  But  you  never;  made  the  trouble  yourself;  you  didn't  com- 
mence the  trouible?    A  I  didn't 

Q.  It  was  forced  upon  you,  was  it  not?  A.  To  a  certain  extent; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  always  on  friendly  term®  with  the  police  up  to 
that  time?  A.  I  was;  during  the  riot  between  Fernando  Woods' 
people  and  tihe  police,  I  took  a  pistol  and  a  club  and  went  with 
the  new  police  where  there  was  rioting;  there  was  a  Dutchman 
down  there  that  day  thait  insulted  me,  and  I  went  down  there  to 
kill  him  that  night  if  I  could  see  him;  I  was  deputized. 

Q.  You  were  a  deputy  marshal?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  volunteered 
100  men  to  stop  that  riot. 

Q.  You  always  treated  the  police  pretty  well,  too?  A.  And 
they  treated  me  pretty  well,  too,  for  many  years. 

Q.  The  police  were  never  particular  about  your  closing  up  at 
1  o'clock,  the  hour?    A.  They  were  not. 

Q.  And  tihey  were  never  particular  in  preventing  you  from 
selling  a  glass  of  beer  on  Sunday  if  you  wanted  to?  A.  I  never 
sold  on  a  Sunday  until  after  a  cetfbain  hour  at  night;  I  was 
vory  particular  at  that. 

Q.  You  had  a  little  difficulty  there  with  one  man,  had  you  nof, 
with  one  policeman?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?    A.  His  name  was  Mr.  Murphy,  I  think- 

Q.  That  is,  Captain  Muirphy?    A.  Captain  Murphy;  ye®,  sir. 

Q,  He  wais  captain  of  the  preranet  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  I  have  had  lots  of  captains  before  Mm;  why  don't  you  ask 
me  about  the  other  captains,  all  gocd  people; 
L.  242 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  about  those,  Mr.  HSU;  del  yon  remember 
about  the  ijLme  thai  you  bad  trouble  with.  Captain-  Murphy  ?  A.  Oh, 
he  came  in  the  ward  about  seven  years  ago;  I  think  it  was  about 
two  years  before  the  blizzaixi;  I  left  there  the  May  after  tlie 
blizzard. 

Q.  What  was  that  trouble?  A.  It  takes  long  to  tell  the  story; 
(the  committee  don't  want  to  listen  to  my  story;  It  is  too  long; 
if  you  come  down  to  Rockaway,  wibere  I  live,  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it 

The  Chairman. —  Go  en;  we  will  hejar*  it  with  patience  and 
Interest. 

The  Witness, —  I  will  tell  you  the  true  story.  Mr.  Murphy 
wtas  supposed  to  be  a  fnead  of  mine.  He  was  then  captain  up- 
town. Before  that  he  was  sent  what  is  commonly  called 
'•annomg  the  goats."  I  went  to  the  funeral  of  our  fifend,  who 
was  a  g$od  captain,  and  Mr.  Murphy  asked1  me  to  intercede  for 
hkn  to  the  commissioners,  to  bring  him  down  in  our  ward.  I 
it&oiigM  Mr.  Murphy  was  a  nice  fellow,  a  very  nice  fellow.  I 
met  Mm.  on  the  race  track,  made  many  a  bet  with  him;  met  him 
Sunday  nighty  playing  the  fiddle.  He  said,  "  I  will  make  a  good 
captain  foir  you,  if  you  will  intercede  to  get  me  there."  The 
polfice  comimis®ioners  came  down  to  the  ferry  where  I  was  char- 
tering a  boat  at  that  time.  They  had  my  boat  chartered  for  two 
yearn  They  said,  "  The  check  is  ready  for  you;  come  down  to-day 
anid  get  it"  Murphy  took  me  by  th!e  neck  and  said,  "Come 
over  with1  ua  I  am  a  candidate  for  yofur  ward,  and  I  will  be 
your  friend;"  anid  I  thought  he  was  my  friend.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  hie  had  not  been  in  the  ward  more  than  a  week  or 
two  when  he  began  to  back-cap  and  blackmail  me,  and  put  up 
a  job  to  get  cither  people  to  do  dirty  work,  and  he  was  gietting 
the  money. 

Q.  Who  were  the  police  commissioners  then?  A.  Mr.  French 
and  Sid  NidhoJliS,  dead  an4  gone,  an  old  friend  of  mine;  Mr,  Mat- 
thews and  Mason. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  poilice  commissioner  to  influence  them  to 
have  Murphy  brought  down  from  Groatville?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Which  of  the  commissioners  did  you  see?  A.  I  saw  them 
all. 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  a  favorable  reply?  A.  I  asked  Murp% 
who  was  baidring  him,  if  he  had  any  particular  hacker  in  the 
commissioners  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  waard;  he  said, 
u  Yes,  I  hlave  SM  Mcholls,  a  Tammany  Hall  man;  he  is  with  me;" 
I  said,  "All  right,  then;  he  is  all  right;"  I  next  morning  went 
and  seen  the  other  commissioners  —  French;  I  was  doing  busi- 
ness with  them,  in  the  way  of  letting  my  boat  to  them,  and  I  had 
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my  check  to  get,  and  I  talked  witib  tWean,  aftd  they  said  they  had 
no  objection,  if  I  thought  Mr.  Murphy  was  ia  good  man  for  the 
ward  they  would  bring  hta  down  there,  and  they  said  I  knew 
more  about  the  ward  than  they  did;  they  wepe  new  cominis*- 
sdoners,  and  I  had  been  m  the  wtard  for  30  years.;  "  We  will  bring 
<?*>wn  anybody  you  think  is  worthy  for  the  position; "  I  said, 
"  I  think  Mr.  Murphy  is  a  smart  young  man,  and  he  will  make  a 
good  man  for  the  ward;  you  want  a  good,  Mvely  man  around 
here,  and  I  think  he  will  b)e  a  good  man  for  the  ward,"  and  I  got 
my  friends  to  yote  for  him,  and  browghit  him  down  in  30  days. 

Q.  In  30  days?  A.  Yea,  sir;  the  day  they  brouight  him  down  — 
it  is  niot  neoesisary  to  answer  a  lot  of  question®;  I  will  tell  the 
reist  of  it  myself;  the  day  thjey  brought  him  down  the  four  com- 
nmssdoners  passed  my  door,  which  were  all  friends  of  mine;  Mr. 
Matthews  and  Mir.  Mason  were  walking  together,  side  by  side; 
Mr.  French  and  Mr.  Meholls  were  just  a  little  ahead,  and  Mr. 
Mason  turned  around  and  says,  as  I  came  out  of  the  door  to  pass 
thte  time  of  day;  he  says,  "Well,  we  pleased  one  mian  today;"  I 
said,  "Who  did  yon  please;"  they  were  going  down  to  the  Metro- 
politan to  take  lunch;  he  said,  "We  pkased  Harry  Hill;*  well, 
I  wa,s  in  the  habit  of  interceding  for  Mend®  for  doing  a  little 
kindness;  I  said,  "What  did  you  do  for  Harry  Hill;"  "Well,  we 
brought  down  your  friend,  Murphy;  we  consigned  him  to  this 
ward;"  I  shook  hands  with  him;  I  wais  the  most  happy  man  in 
the  worM;  I  thought  I  had  the  best  Mend  in  the  world  in  the 
ward;  Murphy  knows  this;  they  wiere  going  down  to  take  lunch 
at  th.e  Metropolitan;  I  insisted  on  them  taking  lunch  around 
with  me,  and  the  finest  was  not  good  enough;  well,  I  was  talking 
1jo  these  commissioners;  I  asked  them  if  they  had  any  objection 
about  this  man  at  all ;  I  came  to  his  friend,  who  he  said  was  Sid 
Mcholls,  a  T&mmany  Hall  man;  when  I  spoke  to  him.,  he  saaid, 
"Harry,  you  don't  want  him;  he  is  a  fraud  and  he  is  no  good; 
he  is  a  blackmailer;"  I  said,  "Well,  I  think  I  do,  now,"  and  1 
went  to  my  Mends,  and  went  to  Mr.  Sledin>  the  undertaker,  to 
rase  their  influence  to  bring  Mr.  Murphy  there;  I  found  tihat  the 
man  he  thought  was  backing  him  was*  against  Mm,  because  he 
pulled  a  certain  house  ome  night  when  their  friends  were  in  it 
and  thought  he  could  blackmail  the  police  commissionera 

Q.  Whiat  house  was  that?    A.  In  Lexington  avenue. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number?  A.  I  do  not,  but  the  police 
told  me  that  themselyea 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  house  when  it  was  pulled?  A.  Yes;  and  he 
thought  the  police  were  in  there,  which  if  they  had  been,  they 
would  have  broke  him,  or  send  him  back  among  the  goata 
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he  would  have  been  broke  for  pulling  that  bouse?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
Sbed  Shjoiotk  is  alive  to-day;  he  will  tell  you;  he  went  their  bail; 
lie  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  will  tell  you  the  truth. 

Q.  Is  it  this  way,  that  because  they  found  Boss  Shepbard  there, 
Murphy  waiS  sent  among  the  goats?  A.  It  showed  his  ignorance; 
after  my  bringing  him  dotwn  they  sent  him  back  among  the 
goats,  too. 

Q.  After  you  bad  lumcih  on  that  day  at  thie  Metropolitan  the 
captain  was  brought  down  in  the  precinct  in  30  days?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  'he  was. 

Q.  After  he  came  into  the  precinct,  was  he  friendly  with  you? 
A.  Oh,  very;  he  used  to  come  and  drink  my  wine  every  night; 
pretty  much,  and  I  paid  for  it. 

Q.  He  never  was  particular  ais  to  the  number  of  bottles  be 
opened  under  those  conditions?  A.  No;  so  different  from  other 
©attains;  I  had  Captain  Killillea;  I  had  Captain  Williamsoni;  I 
had  Dilkes;  I  can  name  a  doaen  captains  who  were  not  half  as 
kind  as  he  was  because  they  used  to  bring  in  friends  and  paid  for 
wbat  they  got;  but  Mr.  Murphy  used  to  say,  "Those  are  my 
friends; "  these  other  detectives  would  come  in  and  say,  "  Harry, 
make  those  fellows  pay  for  the  wine,  and  we  will  show  them  the 
Bights  of  New  York; "  the  same  as  the  committee  has  been. 

By  Semiaitxw  Bradley: 

Q.  T9ie  hayseeders?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  used  to  call  them  hay- 
seeders,  but  very  sensible  people  at  that;  all  these  detectives 
would  say  was,  "Harry,  we  have  some  suckers,  we  are  showing 
Hheni  around  New  York,  but  make  them  pay  for  the  wiaie;"  I 
wont  mention  good  peoples'  names  because  they  were  good;  I 
liad  lots  of  kind  captains;  there  was  Alliare;  I  never  had!  amy 
trouble  with  him;  I  bad  no  trouble  with  Inspector  Byrnes;  on 
one  oJocasiotn,  there  was  a  report  that  tiiere  was  a  prize-fight  near 
Broadway;  he  came  around  to  scold  me;  he  said  it  was  a  sporting- 
luouse,  amd  said,  "You  ought  not  to  allow  that  to  go  on;"  sudh  a 
thing  never  occurred;  the  same  as  these  newspapermen  that  are 
ajixlous  for  news;  they  will  illustrate  and  tell  all  sorts  of  stories 
when  they  are  writing  by  the  line;  to  get  all  sorts  of  things  in; 
such  thing  never  occurred  in  the  wx>rld;  I  told  Mr.  Byrnes  that 
such  a  thing  had  never  occurred,  but  they  did  not  mention  my 
name;  ffiey  said  a  sporting-house,  but  there  were  several  between 
me  and  Broadway;  they  used  to  fight  dogs. 

Q.  The  House  of  Lords  was  between  you  and  Broadway?  A. 
(Yes,  sir;  and  the  House  of  Commons  below;  Bob  Smith  kept  that; 
He  was  pulled  too  because  they  sang  there. 
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Q.  I  suppose  Captain  Murphy  paid  quite  a  number  of  "visits 
to  you?    A.  He  did;  moist  every  night. 

Q.  And  the  wine  always  flowed  when  he  went  in  there?  A.  It 
did  at  my  expense. 

Q.  What  brand  did  he  use?  A.  Extra  dry;  nothing  worse  than 
extra  dry,  and  my  own  braajd;  that  I  imported;  he  was  very  fond 
of  that/ 

Q.  What  was  that?    A.  Harry  Hill's  Own. 

Q.  He  was  pairticularly  fond  of  Harry  Hill's  Own?  A.  Oh,  it 
was  nice;  these  aire  facts,  gentlemen;  you  might  not  think  so,  but 
it  is  actually  tibe  truth. 

Q.  No  matter  bow  many  bottles  you  opened,  even  the  extra  dry 
or  Harry  Hill's  Own,  the  captain  never  paid  for  tbeni?  A.  Shook 
hjands. 

Q.  But  nothing  passed?  A.  What  they  call  a  good  shaking 
hands. 

Q.  But  it  was  not  a  police  shake;  there  was  nothing  between 
the  hands?    A.  Not  that  time;  there  was  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Later  on?  A.  Later  on;  that  is  when  he  sit  ruck  me  at 
Billy  Kogers,  in  Broadway;  $150  that  day. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  strike?  A.  It  was  an  agent  of  his;  I 
think,  he  stood  ouitside  and  seen  the  agent  do  his  duty. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that?  A.  There  is  so  much  to  tell,  it  takes 
too  long. 

Q.  We  will  be  patient?  A.  I  think  I  kind  of  hold  tihe  ajudi- 
ence,  don't  I? 

Q.  Yes;  vou  are  holding  the  audience  goud. 
.  Senator  Bradley. —  Take  a  drink  of  ice  water. 

The  Witness. —  The  first  time  I  ever  drank  a  glass  of  water  in 
my  life,  and  the  first  time  I  ever  drank  any  sarsaparilla  in  mv 
life. 

Q.  About  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Murphy  struck  you  for  $150; 
was  that  the  first  strike  that  had  been  made  upon  you?  A.  Oh, 
no;  not  on  the  sneak;  before  tha,t. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  the  first'?  A.  Just  about  $50,  now  and  again; 
just  on  the  quiet 

Q.  How  was  the  strike  made;  was  it  through  the  wardman? 
A.  Yes;  through  Mr.  Moran. 

Q.  Through  Detective  Moran?    A.  Yes;  the  wardman. 

Q.  What  used  Moran  say  to  you  when  he  struck  you?  A.  Well, 
he  said  a  good  deal  sometimes. 

Q.  Just  about?  A.  He  was  recognized  ward  detective;  the 
two  ward  detectives  were  not  recognized,  which  is  really  recog- 
nized by  the  commissioners;  they  were  merely  outcasts;  they 
wouldn'W  do  dirty  work  for  this  captain;  that  was  Mr,  Brennan 
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and  Mr.  HocE;  they  were  ward  detectives,  and  they  used  to 
walk  around  like  sparrows;  they  were  not  recognized;  he  had 
his  own  people,  his  own  men  to  do  his  work. 

Q.  Moran  was  his  principal  man,  his  confidential  man?  A.  He 
was,  but  he  was  not  recognized  as  his  detective  at  that;  he  was 
one  of  his  own  appointees. 

Q.  Went  around  in:  civilian  clothes?    A.  As  a  collector? 

Q.  That  is,  collecting  for  the  captain  from  all  the  houses  in 
the  precinct?    A.  Yes;  protecting  the  Italiansi  and  their  stands. 

Q.  In  that  matter  aboai  the  Italian  stands,  did  you  ever  know 
anything,  of  your  knowledge,  where  the  Italians  had  to  give  up 
to  him?    A  No;  nothing  more  than  he  used  to  tell  me. 

Q.  But  it  was  the  understood  thing  around?  A.  Oh,  they  had 
certain  men  to  attend  to  that  business,  you  know. 

Q.  About  the  houses  of  ill-fame  and  the  bedhouses  in  that 
district,  they  had  to  give  up  to?  A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that;  I  was  not  in  that  business. 

Q.  Well,  about  the  sporting  houses?  A.  Well,  I  know  they 
run;  thait!  is  all  I  know;  I  can  not  tell  what  they  gave  up  or  what 
they  didnt 

Q.  What  was  the  first  sum  that  they  ever  struck  you  for?  A. 
Oh,  a  good  many  $50,  and  then  finally  they  thought  they  would 
raise  the  ante  when  Mr.  Murray — he  got  to  be  made  a  super- 
intendent, and  they  raised  the  ante;  tfhese  other  superintendents, 
I  never  had  any  trouble  with  no  captain;  I  never  was  assessed 
with  do  captain  until  Murphy  came  there,  oa*  no  inspector  or  no 
superintendent;,  they  were  always  kind;  they  only  wanted  the 
law  abided;  of  course,  I  knew  I  was  breaking  the  law  every  nighft 
trying  to  make  a  living;  why,  a  man  who  puts  a  dry-goods  box 
outside  breaks  the  law,  and  he  knows  it  hiimself  without  being 
told,  amd  when  he  has  tickets  he  says,  "Take  $10  worth,  of 
tickets." 

By  Senator  Robertson: 
Q.  This  was  when  you  kept  in  Houston  street?    A.  Te»,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  This  $50;  was  it  a  week?  A.  No;  I  will  make  this  story 
mighty  short;  I  gave  a  good  many  $50  bills  up  to  these  people; 
several  $50,  and  they  thought  —  Mr.  Moran  came  to  my  cashier 
one  night,  and  said,  "  The  boss  is  doing  more  business  than  Koster 
&  BW,W  and  naming  several  places  in  Fourtieenth  street;  "and  he 
don't  put  up  as  much  as  they  do;"  I  had  rheumatics  at  the  time, 
amd  I  was  not  in  the  best  of  humor;  I  was  upstairs;  the  cashier 
#aid?  "Let  that  man  alone,  and  when  he  gets  well  he  will  do 
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everything  that  is  all  rtght;  if  you  dfcn't  let  Mm  alone;  I  know 
how  lie  feels  toward  you  people,  because  you  have  been  arresting 
his  waiters,  etc-,  and  annoyed  him,  and  business  is  not  very 
good,  and  he  will  give  you  people  trouble;"  he  snapped  his 
fingers;  he  sajid,  "  What  does  thait  man's  word  amoumt  to  to  uie 
and  the  captain  —  Harry  Hill,  a  sporting  man;  whiat  does  his 
world  amount  to?"  when  he  aaane  upstair^  he  said,  "You  will 
have  to  get  in  line;"  I  felt  pffetty  bad,  and  didn't  have  a  great 
deal  of  money  at  that;  he  said,  "  You  have  to  put  up  $800  between 
th|is  and  a  few  days;"  I  said,  "  I  have  not  got  it;"  then  he  said, 
"  You  have  got  to  get  in  line;"  I  said,  "  What  aim  I,  a  thief,  to 
gcjt  in  lUne  with  the  rest? "  fall  in  line,  is  the  words  he  made 
use  of;  I  said,  "I  am.  no  thief,  and  I  won't  fall  in  line;"  that  is 
my  first  quarrel  with  them;  then,  they  annoyed  me,  and  years 
after  —  I  can  bring  a  clergyman  when  they  tried  tot  backcap 
me  here  in  (teone  Paife,  and  tried  to  keep  me  from  making  a 
Living;  then  senit  even  to  Boss  McLaughlin  and  tried  to  back- 
cap  me,  when  I  applied  for  a  license  in  Brooklyn;  the  Bos®  said, 
"I  know  him  too  well;  yon  can  not  backcap  him;"  I  got  my 
license. 

Q.  Didn't  they  try  to  backcap  you  when  you  went  to  Harlem 
Bridge?  A.  Yes;  the  captain  was  merely  a  tool,  at  police  head 
quarters,  when  Murray  was  there;  I  met  him  at  the  foot  cf 
the  stairs  at  headquarters;  he  said,  "  WlbaJfc  atre  going  to  do  now?  " 
I  isaid;  "I  will  do  as  I  diarn  pleaise,  but  you  have  got  to  do  as 
you  are  told;  I  am  a  free  citizen." 

Q.  You  tried  to  start  a  little  place  up  at  Harlem,  did  yon 
not?    A,  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Up  near  the  bridge?    A.  I  piaM  $3,000  for  it. 

Q.  Weren't  you  nun  out  of  that  place  by  the  police?  A.  Well, 
it  wasn't  theair  fault  that  I  was  not 

Q.  But  you  couldn't  get  along  there?  A.  I  couldn't  get  along 
because  they  would  send  policemen;  we  had  to  watch  every 
man  that  came  in  aifter  a  certain  hour,  on  a  Bunday,  to  see  bow 
big  his  feet  were;  if  they  were  a  cesrt&in  size,  he  was  barred  out. 

Q.  A®  a  matter  of  faict,  at  tlhe  time  that  you  were  trying  to 
make  a  living  in  Harlem  at  that  little  place,  were  there  not 
big  liquor  stores  open  all  around?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  gambling- 
house  and  poolroom  right  across*  the  way. 

<J.  And  'thene  was  a  big  bedhouse  not  far  from -there?  A. 
Several,  I  believe. 

Q.  Pretty  near  the  Third  Avenue  B&ilroad  Depot  there?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  well,  they  used  to  let  in  ladies  nighits. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know,  as  matter  of  faict,  tihat  around  there 
there  were  a  number  of  bedhouses?  A.  Well,  they  called  them 
*hat;  I  never  slept  there. 
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Q.  Buit  you  knew  by  common  reputation?  A.  Yes;  if  a  friend 
a-sjked  for  a  night's  lodging  with,  his  wife,  I  used  to  send1  liim 
there,  because  I  had  no  aocommodation  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Your  place  was  small?    A.  No;  quite  large,  on'  the  water. 

Q.  lit  was  only  two  stories  high?    A.  Yes;  I  kept  a  restaurant 

Q.  And  a  bar?    A.  Indeed,  I  did. 

Q.  When  you  were  there,  all  these  liquor-stores  and  these  bed- 
bouses  were  all  around,  and  no  trouble  was  made  for  them?  A. 
Yes;  and  a  free  and  easy  just  below  me. 

Q.  Schwaab's  place?  A.  Yes;  I  didn't  want  to  mention  his 
name,  because  he  is  a  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  there  was  one  of  the  notorious 
Grombossy's  opened  a  place  up  there  about  that  time?  A.  I 
ijhfaik!  I  have  heard  the  name,  but  I  wasi  not  familiar  with  the 
gentleman, 

Q.  But  you  remember  that  he  really  opened  a  joint  up  there, 
as  it  is  called?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  called  mine  a  joint;  they  called 
mine  a  dfive,  when  I  wajs  paying  $500;  when  I  was  paying  the 
same  as  any  other  theater. 

Q.  That  was  in  Houston  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  the  Senators  to  understand  when  you  went  up  there 
in  Harlem  you  were  not  allowed  to  make  a  living?  A  I  was 
not 

Q.  You  were  fairly  hounded  in  that  place?  A.  Yet*,  sir;  and 
my  waiters  were  arrested;  my  bartenders  were  arrested,  when 
others  were  allowed  to  go  at  large. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  apply  here  in  New  York  for  licenses  for  any 
other  plaices  where  you  were  refused;  you  tried  to  get  licenses, 
did  you  not,  some^mes^  for  other  places,  a  place  callted  the 
Caricatoffe?  A  I  got  the  license  there;  I  paid  $  17,000  for  that 
plajee. 

Q.  Where  was  that  place?  A,  In  Broadway;  a  big  eating 
house  in  Broadway. 

Q.  Did  they  interfere  with  you  there?  A.  That  I  would  not 
want  to  answer;  it  was  a  new  captain,  not  Captain  Murphy;  a 
pretty  good  fedlow. 

Q.  After  yoior  trouble  with  Captain  Murphy,  isn't  it  a  fact 
that  the  polioe  in  this  city  hounded  you  wherever  you  went?  A. 
Of  course  they  dad;  they  would  hound  me  to-day  if  they  had  a 
chance;  I  am  in  Bockaway  Beach  now,  and  am  along  with  good 
people,  and  good,  law-abSding  citizens,  so,  therefore  they  let  me 
alone. 

Q.  Wheal  you  refused  to  pay  the  $800  that  Moran  asked  you 
for,  what  nest  took  pkbce  between  yourself  and  the  captain?    A. 
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Well,  I  was  getting  pretty  well  blackmailed,  as  I  suppose  you 
pretty  well  understand;  Charley  Bacon  was  then  the  law  partner 
of  Governor  Hill,  and  he  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine;  and  I  know 
certain  things  he  did  in  Albany  that  woulld  put  ham  very  close  to 
Mr.  Murray,  when  Walling  got  legislated  out  of  the  office  of 
superintendent. 

Q.  Superintendent  Walling?  A.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  square »t 
men  that  ever  lived,  too;  I  says  to  Charley  Bacon  —  he  and  I 
were  great  friendLs;  I  says,  "Charley,  I  am  getting  pretty  well 
back-capped  by  these  people;  they  are  looking  for  money  all  the 
time,  and  they  are  looking  for  more  than  I  can  get;"  and  I  says, 
"If  ilt  reaches  the  right  people  I  am  willing  to  put  up,  but  I 
think  I  am  getting  beat,  and  it  don't  land  right." 

Q.  That  the  money  didn't  land  right?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  told 
me  it  went  around  the  corner. 

Q.  To  headquarters?    A.  That  is  what  they  meant. 

Q.  You  understood  that  when  they  said  the  money  went 
airound  the  corner,  that  it  went  around  to  headquarters?  A, 
That- is  what  I  understood. 

Q.  You  thought  the  money  didn't  land?  A.  Yes;  Mr.  Murphy 
is  very  fond  of  the  race-tnaek,  and  I  thought  some  of  the  money 
might  stick  to  his  fingers. 

Q.  After  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Bacon,  what  did  Mr.  Bacon  sajy?  A. 
I  staid,  "  If  you  are  not  godng  to  do  anyone  any  injury,  I  aisk  you 
as  a  favor,  I  want  to  find  if  the  money  lands  right,  and,  it  m 
all  right;  but  if  I  am  getting  beat  by  these  skins  outside,  and  it 
don't  land  right,  I  want  to  know  it;"  he  said,  "  Of  course;"  I  said, 
"  If  it  is  going  to  do  anybody  any*  injury,  not  as  a  squeater,  but 
aisi  a  friend,  you  can  find  it  out;"  he  said,  *AH  right;  I  am  so 
close  to  Mr.  Murray  that  things  will  be  all  right;"  he  came  back 
and  reported  that  it  was  all  right;  a  few  day®  afterward  Mr. 
Murray  and  Mr.  Steers  sent  for  me. 

Q.  Inspector  Steers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Steers  is  retired,  too?  A.  Well,  so  am  I;  they  played  me 
as  a  hayseed,  to  tell  the  truth;  Mr.  Murray  said,  "Do  you  know 
I  am  superintendent;"  I  says,  "Yes;"  he  said,  "You  know  me 
for  yeaiiis;"  he  says,  "You  know  me  before  I  was  a  policeman 
and  knew  me  when  I  went  on  the  police;  you  knew  me  when  I 
was  a  patrolman  on  your  beat;"  I  said,  "Yes;"  "Ain't  I  always 
been  your  Mend;  ain't  Mr.  Steers  been  your  friend;  I  have  been 
your  patrolman,  I  have  been  your  captain,  and  I  have  been  your 
inspector,  and  ain't  I  aJwa^-s  used  you  kind;"  I  saiid,  "Yes;" 
"Now,"  he  said,  "there  are  certain  things  going  on  in  this  ward, 
and  I  want  to  know  how  much  money  is  collected;"  I  thought 
they  were  juist  feeling  of  me  to  make  a  sucker  of  me,  and  I  said, 
L.  243 
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"  I  know  nothing  about  itf  and  the  second  time  thr?y  sent  for  me 
he  &aid,  "  Mr.  Hill,  if  you  don't  tell  the  truth,  if  I  have  to  put  10 
men  in  citizen's  clothes  in  your  place,  I  will  shut  you  up." 

Q.  Murray  said  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and,  oominonly  speaking,  I 
gave  my  guts  away;  after  they  got  that,  then  they;  made  use  otf 
it;  they  called  me  squealer,  after  pledging  their  word,  as  noit 
onl\  words,  but  as  a  big  society  I  belonged  to,  as  men;  I  saM> 
"If  jou  hiring  me  into  court  I  will  deny  it;"  they  brought  me 
before  the  commissioners,  and  the  commissioners  said,  "  I  know 
you  are  telling  the  truth;  I  know  you  are  both  lying." 

By  the  Ohaknuan: 

Q.  Can  you  compute  all  \n/e  amounts  tnait  you  paid  in  tfhat 
way?    A.  I  could  not. 

Q  Was  it  hundreds  of  dollars  or  thousands  of  dollars,  op 
what?  A.  It  is  quite  a  number  of  hundreds,  I  am  siure;  and 
when  they  struck  me  for  a  thousand  a  few  weeks  after  that  I 
could  not  stand  that. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  How  many  thousand  did  they  strike  you  for?  A.  I  donft 
know. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  say  that  a  few  weeks  after  that  they  struck  yon  for  a 
thousand  dollars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

$•  And  then  for  $800?  A.  Well,  f 800  is  enough  without  the 
thousand. 

Q  Did  they  strike  yon  for  a  thousand,  besides?  A.  That  was 
done  a  week  or  two  before  that 

Mr.  RaTbsroiL —  Did  he  say  that  Murray  struck  him  for  $800  or 
$1,000? 

The  Chairman, —  No;  Moran. 

Witness. —  Mr.  Murray  told  me  that  if  I  wanted  to  run  along 
it  would  be  all  right,  and  all  the  other  places  would  be  shut  up; 
I  said,  "They  have  to  make  a  living,  and  why  should  I  want 
them  shut  up;"  they  took  a  certain  number  of  people  from  me 
that  I  didn't  want. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q  Superintendent  Murray  and  Inspector  Steers  told  you  that 
if  you  gave  away  everything  they  would  take  care  of  you?  A, 
Yes,  sir;  and  i±oej  stroked  me  down  this  way  (indicating)* 
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Q  And  then  you  told  them  about  the  amount  of  mtaey  that 
you  had  paid?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  tliat  you  wene  brought  before  the  police  eoamnia- 
sioners?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  you  bad  to  tell  the  whole  thing  there?  A.  I  did;  yes, 
sin 

Q.  Murphy  was  removed  then,  wasn't  he?  A.  He  was,  the 
same  night;  and  Moron  resigned. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  something  about  buying  the  police  book;  hadn't 
yen  some  little  transaction  about  that?  A.  I  hadn't  much  time 
to  read  it  that  time,  and  I  bought  two  or  three  books. 

Q.  What  were  those  books  called  —  Our  Police  Protectors? 
A.  No:  I  think  they  were  called  —  I  don't  know  what  it  Was;  it 
was  a  book,  I  think,  Mr.  Byrnes  got  up. 

Q.  The  "  Professfonial  Criminals  of  America,"  wasn't  that  it?  A* 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  how  much  did  you  pay  for  the  book?  A.  Oh,  I  don't 
know;  whatever  it  was  valued1  at;  I  was  not  overcharged;  I 
think  it  was  about  $5  a  book. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  more  copies  than  one?  A.  I  think  I  bought 
one  for  the  country  and  one  for  New  York;  I  bought  two,  I  think; 
they  were  not  forced  on  mte  ait  all;  I  done  that  of  my  own  free 
will. 

Q.  You  used  to  have  sometaknes  sparring  matches  in  your  place, 
used  you  not?    A.  I  ddd;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  ten't  it  a  fact  that  every  time  that  you  had  those 
sparring  matches,  you  had  to  pay  something?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  asked  to  pay?  A.  No,  sir;  when  Mr.  Murphy 
came  there  he  stopped  them;  I  think  the  time  you  were  in  the 
cBstrite*  attorney's  office  you  were  up  there  one  time  to  see  one. 

Q.  To  see  one  of  yorar  ispairring  matches?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know 
most  of  them  come  thjere;  Col.  Fellows,  and  all  of  them;  and  it 
was  a  good  one. 

Q.  Good  sparring  inaitches?  A.  Yes,  sir;  when  Sullivan  first 
came  here. 

Q.  That  was  where  he  gave  his  first  knock-out?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
knocked  out  a  good  man. 

Q.  Steve  Taylor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  known  as  Coroner  Maihan,  of  Jersey  City?  A.  Yes^ 
sir;  he  was  a  coroner,  too;  he  was  an  engineer  by  trade. 

Q.  Taylor  is  dead;  is  hie  not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  i&; 
his  name  is  Mahan;  I  think  he  is  tending  bar  in  Bo®tbn,  so  I  hear. 

Q.  Thtoise  were  matinees;  those  sparring  miafMias?  A.  Benefits; 
I  used  to  give  my  room  fkae  to  anybody  that  I  thought  wa» 
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wortihy  every  Thursday  afternoon,  and  what  money  they  could 
pick  up;  I  gave  them  the  theater  free;  this  afternoon  Sullivan 
had  quite  a  name,  and  came  on  from  Boston,  &:nd  got  quite  a 
big  big  house  there;  done  pretty  well;  I  put  up  a  |50  bill  myself. 

Q.  That  was  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  city?  A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  the  committee  about  how  much  money 
altogether  you  had  to  give  up  to  the  police?  A.  I  couldn't  say 
becanse  I  never  kept  account 

Q.  You  never  kept  an  account?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  ChBlrmmn: 

Q.  You  said  in  answer  to  tihe  same  question  I  put,  tihat  it  was 
many  hundreds  of  dollars?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Did  it  go  into  the  thousands?  A.  I  suppose  it  did;  I  never 
kept  account,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

Q.  Your  best  recollection  is  that  it  was  more  than  $1,000? 
A.  Oh,  yes;  more  than  that. 

Q.  More  than  f 2,000?    A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  We  are  simply  asking  for  your  best  recollection's  now,  not 
for  a  positive  fact,  but  your  beet  recollection  of  it?  A.  Upon  my 
word,  I  was  making  so  mueih  money  I  didn't  keep  account. 

Q.  You  didn't  care  for  am  odd  $50  bill  now  and  then?  A. 
Indeed  I  didn't. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  They  struck  you  fbr  a  thousand  dollar's  shortly  before  you 
closed  up?    A.  Eight  hundred  dollars,  was  the  laist. 

Q.  And  two  wTeeks  before  that  for  a  thousand  dollars?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  up  the  thousand  dollars  at  the  time?  A.  I 
can  not  recollect;  a  different  captain. 

Q.  Now,  you  feel  that  you  don't  want  to  say  anything  about 
captains  that  were  your  friends?  A.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't  injure  a 
main  to  save  my  life;  because  they  were  good  people. 

Q.  I  understand  your  feeling's;  but,  without  mentioning  any 
names,  now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  outside  of  Captain  Murphy,  that 
you  did  give  up  money  iky  other  police  captains,  without  mention- 
ing the  names?  A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  did;  I  might;  I  think  I 
did  though,  once  or  twice. 

Q.  You  IMnk  you  did?  A.  I  ami  not  certain;  that  is  very 
trifling. 

Q.  We  all  appreciate  your  feelings  of  friendship  for  your 
friends,  and  do  not  want  you  to  violate  those  feelings;  we  only 
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want  the  general  fact?  A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect  ever  giving  to 
any  other  captain;  I  had  eight  or  10  captains  over  me,  and 
Murphy  was  the  only  personal  friend;  the  only  Mend  I  had  would 
strike  me- 

Q.  He  was  the  one  that  struck  yon  hardest?  A.  He  struck 
me  hardest;  the  other  captains  all  used  me  well;  I  kept  an 
orderly  house,  and  tihey  inspected  it,  and  as  long  as  I  kept 
it  that  way,  they  said  you  can  run  it. 

Q.  How  long  was  Murphy  in  that  precinct?  A.  He  was  there 
two  years;  I  know  he  was  there  two  years  longer  than  1  wanted 
him. 

Q.  He,  practically  speaking,  broke  up  your  business  there? 
}&.  He  did  the  best  he  could;  he  broke  me;  I  wish  I  had  broke 
him  before  he  broke  me. 

Q.  Didn't  the  police  commissioners  order  a  trial?  A.  No; 
titey  didn't;  I  told  them  at  the  private  examination;  that  is  all 
there  is  about  it. 

Q.  Wasn't  Moran  going  to  be  put  upon  trial?    A.  He  was. 

Q.  And  then  he  resigned?    A.  Resigned. 

Q.  Sooner  than  go  en  trial?    A.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  way  he  had  strmck  you?  A.  That 
is  it,  exactly. 

Q.  After  you  left  Harlem  bridge,  was  it  then  you  went  over 
to  Brooklyn,  and  tried  to  get  a  license  in  Brooklyn?  A.  Went 
to  Greenpoint,  I  think. 

Q,  And  it  was  then  they  went  to  Boss  McLaughlin?  A.  Tbey 
tried  to  baekcap  me  bo  that  I  couldn't  get  a  license;  they  called 
me  a  sqnealer. 

Q*  You  knew  that  it  was>  the  New  York  police  influence  that 
followed  you?    A  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  called  a  squealer,  because  you  went  before 
the  commissioners,  and  told  them  what  they  asked  you  to  tell? 
A.  Yes;  and  pledged  their  words  that  it  would  not  leave  tiiat 
office. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  belongfing  to  some  society;  you 
and  Murray  belonging  to  some  society;  did  you  not?  A  I  don*t 
know. 

Q.  And  Steers?  A  I  think  Steers  belongs  to  the  same  society; 
it  is  a  secret  society  that  I  don't  want  to  name. 

Q.  The  order  of  Elks?    A  Ho,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  belong  to  !EEat  order?    A.  I  didn't 

Q.  Did  you  and  Steers  ever  meet  in  the  lodgerooms  of  any 
society?    A.  No;  biut  I  met  Mir.  Williams  many  times. 

Q.  You  knew  that  Steers  amd  Murray  belonged  to  this  sdfciety  ? 
rAL  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not,  but  Steers  was  a  Mason.. 
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Q*  &n&  yon  were  another?    A.  I  airu 

Q.  They  pledged  their  words  as  Masons,  Steers  did;  that,. if 
you  told  them  about  it,  nothing  would  come  out?  A.  It  should 
never  leave  their  office,  and  should  net  be  known  only  for  their 
benefit,  to  know  what  is  going  on. 

Q.  What  is  the  last  money  you  ever  paid  to  Captain  Murphy; 
do  you  remember?    A.  I  djdn't  pay  him  any  money  directly. 

|Q,  Well,  to  Moran?  A.  I  think  it  was  $50,  or  $150;  I  don't 
know  which  it  was;  that  is,  $50. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  paying  money  one  time  in  the  presence 
of  Billy  Smith  at  Flushing?    A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  Billy?    A.  I  kmow  Jim  Smith. 

Q.  You  know  Jim?    A.  I  do;  he  is  a  constable  there. 

Q.  What?    A.  He  is  a  deputy  sheriff,  a  constable  then 

Q.  Deputy  sheriff  anid  constable  in  Queens  county?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  one  tame  you  paid  some  money  in  his 
presence?    A.  I  did;  yes. 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  money  paid?  A.  To  Moran,  and  Captain 
Murphy  stood  outside  on  Broadway  when  he  came  in  and  £ot  it 

Q.  When  Morfam  came  in  and  got  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  Hilly 
Sogers'  place. 

Q.  Not  in  your  own  place?    A.  No;  right  opposite. 

By  the  Chairman; 

Q.  How  much  was  that?    A.  Fifty  dollars. 

Q.  Was  there  a  regular  taiiff,  payable  monthly,  such  as  *50? 
A.  That  is  what  they  wanted  to  get  me  in  to  pay  $50  a  month. 
and  put  up  $800,  or  get  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  Put  up  $800  besides?    A.  That  is  to  begin  with. 

Q.  That  you  were  to  put  up  $800  as  a  sort  of  initiation  fee?  A. 
That  is  it 

Q.  And  then  the  monthly  rate  should  be  $50?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  while  you  had  paid  $50,  from  time  to  time,  before 
you  objected  to  malting  a  regular  contract?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  said 
I  was  not  a  thief;  they  said  I  would  have  to  come  in  line;  they 
said>  '-'Roster  &  Bial  and  these  people  are  putting  up  more 
money; "  I  said,  " I  don't  want  to  puit  up  any  protection ;  if  I  meet 
a  goof!  Mend,  I  am  wMling  to  gtfve  $50  or  $100,  but  I  will  not 
fall  in  line." 

Q,  You  didn*t  want  it  understood  that  you  were  going  to 
make  regular  payments  for  protection?    A.  LTot  a  bit. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  When  you  were  struck  for  the  $800,  did  you  put  up  that 
$800?    A.  I  didn*t 
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Q.  That  is  the  time  you  refused?    A.  That  is  by  800  majority. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  applied  for  a  license  in  Brook- 
lyn; do  you  remember  having  a  talk  with  Captain  French?  A. 
Yes, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  a  conversatiotti  with  him  about 
your  license  in  Brooklyn?  A.  I  did,  on  the  base  ball  grounds;  I 
told  him  I  had  put  in  my  application;  I  bought  out  the  place, 
with  the  license  with  it  from  a  man  named  Kane,  and  I  paid 
so  much,  and  I  was  there  about  six  weeks,  and  the  first  thing 
I  knew  I  got  a  notice  from  the  sitatkm-housie  that  that  license 
was  not  in  my  name,  and  I  would  have  to  close  up;  I  went 
around  to  the  captain  and  said,  "It  has  taken  me  pretty  short;  I 
have  bought  this  place  in  good  faith;  he  said,  "  Oh,  you  went 
IKack  on  the  buttons,"  meaning  —  I  said,  "That  is  right,  and  I 
will  go  back  on  you,  if  you  go  back  on  nie; "  I  suppose  he  meant 
the  police;  he  said,  "  Yon  can  not  get  no  license; "  but  I  got  it. 

Q.  When  he  said  that  you  went  back  on  the  buttons,  didn't 
he  say  about  having  seen  a  certain  police  captain  or  inspector 
here  in  New  York  about  you?    A.  He  didn't  mention  no  names. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  a  police  captain  had  been  over  to  see 
him?  A.  He  had  been  notified  from  New  York  that  I  went 
back  on  the  buttons  in  New  York;  that  is,  meaning  about  that 
?800  I  didn't  give. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  a  certain  captain  had  told  him  that 
you  couldn't  help  but  keep  a  dive  wherever  you  went?  A.  I 
didn't  keep  no  dive. 

Q.  Didn't  this  captain  say  that  he  had  been  told  that  by  Inspec- 
tor Williams  in  New  York;  didn't  he  say  that?  A.  No;  brat 
there  was  a  clergyman  showed  a  letter  when  I  went  to  Ozone 
Park,  where  they  got  a  letter  from  New  York  to  baokcap  me  from 
getting  a  license  there;  that  is  out  in  Jamaica;  I  have  the  clergy- 
man's name  now;  he  showed  the  letter  where  they  backcapped 
me;  I  have  been  paying  taxes  in  that  county  for  over  40  years, 
school  taxes  and  other  taxes,  and  then  they  send  on  a  letter  to 
stop  me  from  making  a  living,  to  show  the  feeling  of  those 
people, 

Q.  I  ask  yon  now,  don't  you  remember  that  the  excise  commis- 
sioners in  Brooklyn,  when  you  asked  fotr  a  license  for  a  place  in 
Grreenpoint,  don't  you  remember  them  telling  you  that  they  had 
received  a  communication  from  Inspector  Williams  against  your 
getting  the  license?  A.  I  think  that  was  in  Jamaica;  at  Ozone 
Park,  as  they  call  i)t. 

Q.  And  the  fact  of  it  is,  that  wherever  you  have  applied  for  a 
license,  and  tried  to  open  a  place  of  business  around  New  York 
or  Brooklyn,  or  the  suburbs,  you  have  been  prevented  by  *be  New 
York  police  following  yon  there?    A*  That  is  what  they  tell  me 
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Q.  *Fhajt  is  the  reason  they  have  been  going  againsjt  you?  A. 
That  is  what  my  friends  tell  me;  I  have  got  a  license  now,  in  my 
own  name,  too.  I 

Q.  You  have  a  license  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  in  Rockawiay  Beach?  A.  Queens  counity;  yes,  sir: 
Roekaway  Beach;  if  you  ever  come  down  I  will  give  you  a  good 
dinner. 

Mr.  Gaff. —  I  will  take  you  at  your  word,  and  I  will  let  you  go 
to  a  ay  for  that 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Mr.  Hill,  if  you  wTill  include  me  in  that  invita- 
tion, I  will  only  ask  you  about  three  question®. 

Witness. —  All  right.  You  look  like  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
Steve  French. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  He  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  New  York? 

Witness. —  Yes,  sir;  and  he  plays  a  good  game  of  short  c^rds. 

Mr.  Random. —  I  am  afraid  the  resemblance  would  fail  there. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom 

Q.  T  wanted  to  ask  you  about  thfe  payment  of  money  to  Momn 
when  you  said  Murphy  was  on  the  outside  waiting?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  penson  you  knew  was  present?  A.  He  was 
along  with  me  in  the  place. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?    A.  Jim  Smitih. 

Q.  He  was  with  you  when  you  gave  the  money  to  Moran?  A. 
That  is,  on  that  occasion. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was?  A.  Oh,  about  seven 
"years  ago;  I  have  hiaid  so  much  to  think  of,  I  couldn't  remember 
the  day;  I  came  hjere  unexpectedly,  anid  I  was  not  prepared  to 
tell  1his. 

Q.  'i  haven't  the  slightest  idea  that  you  can  fix  the  date;  I 
didn't  expect  you  to  do  that;  but  can  youi  give  me  the  year  and 
the  mtontih;  can  you  remember  that?  A-  No;  I  can  tell  you  about 
the  hour;  I  never  got  up  until  1  o'clock;  it  was  about  2. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  six  or  seven  years  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Sid  MelioHs  was  commis^oner 
at  that  time?    A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  Sid  Mcholl-s  died?  A.  I  think  he 
died  the  following  year;  I  think  so;  I  am  not  certain;  I  went  to 
his  funeral;  I  was  sorry,  too;  I  wish  he  was  alive  to-day. 

Q.  He  was  supposed  by  you  to  be  a  friend  of  Murphy,  but  it 
turned  out  thart  he  was  his  friend?    A.  He  was  not  his  friend. 

Q.  And  you  believed  in  Murphy,  and  you  believed  that  Nicholls 
might  be  mistaken?     A.  I  thought  so;  I  stuck  to  Murphy. 

Q.  You  said  Murphy  was  on  the  outside;  I  suppose  yon  mean 
by  that  that  he  was  in  the  street?  A  Yes;  following  Moiran  up 
to  see  that  Moran  -went  in  and  struck  me. 
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Q.  That  is  your  inference;  you  don't  know  that  to  be  a  fact? 
A.  No;  but  it  was  very  suspicious. 

Q.  Was  this  demand  made  in  your  place  in  Houston  street? 
fA.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whene?    A.  In  Kogerts'. 

Q.  Where  was  that?  A.  KigM  o»pposite  the  St  Nicholas;  I 
forget  the  number. 

Q.  Opposite  the  St  Nicholas  Hotel?    A.  Yes,  sir;  where  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  a  barroom?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  payment  mtade  in  the  front  of  this  place  or  in  the 
back  part?    A.  No,  sir;  right  back  where  I  was  sitting. 

Q.  You  were  sitting,  drinking  at  a  table?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  Smith?    A.  With  Smith. 

Q.  Now,  from  where  you  were  siMng,  could  you  see  Murphy 
out  on  the  sidewalk  waiting?  A.  I  saw  him  come  down;  they 
followed  me  froim  Spring  street  cfcown;  they  were  right  behind 
me.  } 

Q.  When  you  paid  the  money  to  Moran,  Murphy  was  not  in  your 
sight,  really?    A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  All  you  know  about  Murphy's  presence,  is  that  you  had 
previously  seen  Murphy  amd  Moran  coming  down  the  street 
together?  A.  Coming  down  the  street  together,-  right  behind 
me. 

Q.  Amd  then  Moran  came  where  you  were  to  get  money?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  ilt  to  him  and  went  aiway?  A.  Yes>  sir;  and  I 
looked  around;  I  walked  back  of  some  champagne  boxes,  and  I 
saw  Murphy  and  him  go  off  together. 

Q.  After  you  paid  him  and  Moran  went  out  of  the  place,  you 
got  up  and  followed  him?  A- 1  didn't,  sir;  I  just  merely  walked 
to  see  — 

Q.  You  looked  to  see  where  he  went?  A.  No;  out  of  curiosity 
I  just  looked  around  to  see  where  he  went 

Q.  Yon  saw  Moran  and  Murphy  go  away  together?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  That  is  as  near  as  you  got  the  money  to  Murphy?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  near  enough  for  your  purpose?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Murphy  on  the  police  now?    A.  I  believe  he  is. 

Q.  When  were  you  subpoenaed,  at  3  o'clock  this  morning,  did 
you  siay?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I  didn't  get  home  until  % 
and  I  think  Mr.  O'Connor  served  the  subpoena  on  me  about  3; 
he  was  waiting  for  me  all  night 

Q.  I  fancy  from!  your  testimony  to-day  that  you  have  a  very 
unpleasant  feeling  towards  Murphy?    A.  Not  very, 
L.  214 
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Q,  You  don't  like  Mm?  A.  No;  lie  tried  to  kill  me;  whien  a 
man  tries  to  starve  another,  he  comes  near  trying  to  kill  Mmij 
#ie  man  I  thought  was  my  friend,  but  he  was  not  my  friend. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Inspector  Steers  aad  Superin- 
tendent Murray  aaame  to  you,  and  after  some  persaaision  you  told 
them  all  about  the  payment  of  money?  A.  No;  they  sent  for  me; 
tihey  sent  for  me  in  their  own  room  and  pledged  their  word  if  I 
would  tell  themj  as  a  friend,  not  as  a  squealer,  what  I  knew, 
because  they  said  it  was  injuring  them,  rumors  going  around; 
there  were  certain  collections  going  on;  and  at  the  time,  of 
course,  they  asked  me  if  I  thought  they  got  any  of  the  money; 
I  said,  "  You  are  very  foolish  if  you  don't,  because  you  have  got 
tihe  name  of  it; "  anid  all  he  used  to  tell  me  was  that  it  went 
around  the  corner. 

Q.  You  went  over  to  headquarters  and  saw  Inspector  Steers 
and  Superintendent  Murray?    A.  I  went  there  two  or  three  daya. 

Q.  You  saw  them  there  at  this  interview  ?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  inquired  of  you  in  regard  to  the  stories  that  had  been 
going  around,  about  your  paying  money,  protection!  momey?  A. 
And  knowing  other  people  to  pay. 

Q.  They  asked  you  about  it,  and  youi  first  off  claimed  \cm 
didn't  know  anything  about  it?  A  Well,  I  told  them  I  thought 
they  were  just  trying  to  give  me  a  little  taffy,  to  get  information, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  tell  them  anything,  because  I  didn't  want  to 
be  considered  a  squealer. 

Q.  Finally,  you  told  them  about  paying  money  to  Moran?  A. 
As  a  friend;  they  pledged  their  word  as  a  friend. 

Q.  I  don't  think  you  were  intending  to  be  a  squealer  myself, 
from  your  statement?    AL  I  didn't  come  here  to  squeal  eiSiBr. 

Q,  You  told  them  about  the  money  that  you  had  paid  to  Moran? 
Al I  did;  yea 

Q.  Is  that  all  that  you  told  them,  about  paying  money?  A.  I 
think  so;  yes. 

Q.  And,  subsequently,  Mr.  Moran  resigned  under  charges  anfl 
Murphy  was  transferred  up  among  the  goats?  A.  He  was;  yes; 
the  same  day* 

Q.  You  believed  then,  and  do  now,  I  suppose,  that  the  resigns? 
tkm  of  Moran  resulted  from  your  statement  to  them?  A.  I 
don't  doubt  but  what  it  did. 

Q.  And  that  Murphy  was  transferred  to  Harlem  or  to  the  goafe 
because  of  the  statements  you  made  to  them?  A.  I  think  so; 
seems  90;  he  was  transferred  that  night;  that  is  all  I  know;  the 
other  captains  stood  on  the  corner. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question;  have  you  ever  paid  money 
yourself,  or  to  your  knowledge,  has  ever  any  money  been  paid  on 
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your  account  to  any  o$h)er  policeman  than  Moran?  A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge;  I  had  a  dozen  eaiptokia,  buit  he  was  the  only  one  that 
struck  me,  to  my  knowledge;  I  don't  recollect  the  rest. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Why  did  you  hesita/te  before  when  I  asked  you  whefheafl 
you  had  paid  money  to  any  other  policeman;  you  said  that  you 
didn't  know,  and  hesitated  about  your  answer;  now,  you  atate 
positively  that  you  did  not?    A.  I  say  I  dion't  recollect. 

Q.  is  your  recoHlection  any  better  now  than  it  was  before, 
when  the  question  was  ppt  to  you,  or  don't  you  recollect  now, 
whether  you  did  or  not?  A.  Oh,  I  was  in  the  habic  of  doing 
business  wtth  those  people;  in  fact,  we  borrowed  money  from 
each  other,  and  loaned  money. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it  in  that  form;  did  you  give  policemen  money 
in  that  form;  have  them  borrow  money  from  you?  A.  I  don't 
recollect;  I  had  them  borrow  money  from  me,  and  they  paid 
me  back,  on  several  occasions. 

Q.  You  staid  at  that  time  that  you  were  making  money  and 
that  you  didn't  miss  a  $50  bill,  and  from  time  to  time  you  would 
gNe  a  $50  bill  up  to  the  police;  now,  do  youi  mean  to  restrict 
that  general  statement  to  Moran;  that  Moran  was  the  only  man 
to  whom  you  gave  those  $50  installments?  A.  That  is  the  only 
man  I  recollect. 

Q.  But  you  gave  suppers  to  the  others*  and  wine?  A.  Well, 
I  wouldn't  say  particularly;  the  same  as  New  Year's  came 
aroapd;  if  we  felt  like  giving  a  little  present  to  a  good  officer 
in  our  precinct,  we  would  make  Mm  a  present,  but  voluntarily. 

Q.  They  didn't  strike  you?  A.  &ot  a  strike;  if  there  was  a 
goddj  man  on  the  beat,  and  the  neigjibors  wofoid  get  up  a  little 
as  a  present,  we  would  make  h!tm  a  present;  but  not  compulsory 
to  do  so. 

Q.  How  often  would  you  give  these  wine  suppers?  A.  I  didn't 
give  any  wine  suppers  particularly. 

Q.  Well,  open  wine?    A.  Just  as  often  as  they  would  come  in. 

Q.  That  was  under  all  administrations,  was  it?  A.  Certainly, 
as  friends. 

Q.  From  the  time  yoiu  started?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  police  officials  came  into  your  plaice,  you  opened 
wine?    A.  Sometimes,  and  sometimes  beer. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

<Q.  Do  you  want  us<  to  understand  that,  from  the  time  yon 
opened  your  place  first,  untjl  Captain  Murphy  came  there,  no 
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Wne  ever  came  amd  asked  you  far  any  money  for  protection?    A. 
None. 

By  Mr.  Gaff: 

Q.  Yon  had  given  motaeyifepoilice  before  that;  yon  had  given  5t 
without  being  asked;  isn't  thjat  it?  A.  I  doai't  know  what  I  done; 
I  used  to  do  lots  of  tilings;  I  can  not  recollect  particular. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  yom  <5JM  give  money  to  wardinen  and  to 
captains  befare  Murphy  ever  came  in  the  precinct?  A.  That 
I  couldn't  swear. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  didn't?  A.  I  wouldn't  swear  that 
I  didn't 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  at  one  time  when  there-  was  a  friend 
otf  yours  on  the  police  fo«<ee,  about  to  get  promotion,  that  you 
ptut  up  a  little  money  to  help  Mm  get  the  promotion:;  don't  you 
remember  that?  A.  No;  several  people  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  help  promote  them. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  you  put  any  money  up  to  have  them  promoted?  A 
No;  J  don't  recollect  of  any* 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  ¥<m  found  policemen  piretty  square  fellows  in  paying  their 
debts,  did  you  not?  A.  Yes;  ais  a  general  thing;  about  as  good 
as  anybody  else. 

Q.  They  always  paid  you  what  you  loaned  them,  is  that  it? 
A.  Yes;  most  of  them, 

Q.  Some  of  them?    A  Yea 

Q.  There  was  siome  money  that  yooi  loaned  that  you  never 
got  back?    A  I  got  no  particular  one. 

Q.  But  to  a  great  number  in  fact?  A.  I  know  I  made  one  a 
sergeant,  and  I  bought  Mm  his  clothes;  he  never  paid  me  even  for 
hiis  clothes,  but  he  aint  there  no  more;  he  La  dead. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  happen  that  many  of  the  police  officials  are 
Masons  like  yourself,  and  you  don't  want  to  talk  about  them; 
isn't  that  the  fact?    A.  Not  particularly. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  real  reason,  after  all?  A.  Well,  I  wouldn't 
say  that. 

Q.  Will  you  say  it  is  not  the  real  reason?    A  I  couldn't  say* 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  when  certain  men  wanted  promotions 
from  roundsman  to  sergeant,  that  they  went  to  you  and  got  the 
money  from  you?  A  Oh,  I  don't  think  so;  they  might  put  some 
money  in  my  hand  to  do  it,  but  I  never  gave  them  any. 
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Q.  Put  sonne  money  in  your  hamd  to  do  it?  A.  Th!ey  tried  to^ 
but  I  wouldn't  accept  it. 

Q.  They  tried  to  put  momey  in  your  hand  to  use  your  influence 
to  get  them  appointed?    A.  Yes,  sir;  many  of  tkem. 

Q.  Many  of  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  said,  "  It  takes  your  time 
and  your  money  to  go  and  treat  these  people; "  I  s&M,  "No;  if  I 
can  do  yon  a  kindness,  I  don't  need  your  money; "  I  didn't  have 
to  use  any  money,  because  the  bosses  of  the  police  were  my 
friendis,  and  they  would  do  me  a  kindness;  they  would  do  me  a 
kindness  without  anyone;  that  is  thie  tame  General  Smith  was 
there. 

Q.  Your  son  looked  after  the  business  there  for  quite  a  number 
of  years?    A.  No;  in  Flushing,  he  did. 

Q.  Here  in  New  York;  didn't  one  of  your  sons,  Richard?  A. 
Yiesi;  he  was  there  quite  a  while. 

Q.  He  looked  after  the  business  for  you?    A.  Yes;  in  Broadway, 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  paid  money?  A.  I  do  not;  I  dom/t 
think  he  did;  it  was  not  necessary  to  pay  money. 

Q.  You  knew  all  the  time  you  were  there  that  a  man  could  not 
be  made  a  captain'  on  the  force  without  putting  up  so  much 
money?  A.  That  is  what  they  used  to  tell  me;  I  don't  know;  I 
didn't  see  it  put  up. 

Q.  The  policemen  used  to  tell  you  that  themselves?  A.  I  don't 
know  if  it  is  the  policeman  told  me  particular. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked  to  help  to  put  up  the  sum  of  money 
for  a  man  to  be  made  a  captain?    A.  I  don't  recollect  being  — 

Q.  You  have  a  good  memory  now;  will  you  swear  that  you  were 
never  requested  to  put  up  money  for  a  man  to  be  made  a  captain 
on  the  police  force?  A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  swear  that  I  was  asked; 
I  don'  recollect  whether  I  was  asked  or  not 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  weren't  asked  to  put  up  money?  A* 
I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  if  you  had  been  asked  to  do  such  a  thing  as 
iihat  you  would  have  remembered  it?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  after  reflecting  a  moment,  do  you  not  come  down  to  the 
recollection  that  you  did  put  up  money  to  help  a  man  to  be  made 
a  captain?  A.  It  was  not  done  in  that  kind  of  way;  I  might  have 
put  up  money  and  not  know  what  I  was  putting  it  up  for;  it  was 
not  done  ilni  that  kind  of  way. 

Q.  Of  course,  there  aire  a  great  many  ways  of  choking  a  dog 
besides  hanging  him?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  But  you  know  that  the  money  was  put  up  at  the  time  so 
that  the  man  should  be  made  acaptain?     A.  I  don't  know  as  I  diC 

Q.  But  it  was  piut  upi  for  some  promotion?  A.  To  help  some- 
body along. 
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Q.  How  anfadh  did  you  pat  up?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  But  the  man  was  promoted?    A.  As  a  general  titling. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  this  not  acerar  more  tham  once?  A.  I  can  not  recollect 
anything  about  it? 

Q.  The  making  up  of  a  pool?  A  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
for  thait  or  not;  I  didn't  say  it  was  for  that,  for  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  it  was  for  that  punpofse,  but  you 
know  the  statement  was  made  that  it  was  for  that  purpose?  A 
It  was  told  to  me  that  it  was  done  for  a  friend. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  It  was  a  little  pool  puit  up,  wasn't  it?  A.  I  don't  know;  I 
put  up  money  to  do  that;  I  don't  know  what  it  was  for. 

By  Mr.  Hansom: 

Q.  Did  any  policeman  ever  give  you  any  money  for  the  purpose 
of  bribing,  buy  you,  the  officials  to  promotte  him?  A.  How  is 
that? 

Q.  Did  any  policeman  ever  give  you  any  money  and  ask  you  to 
use  the  money  to  buy  promotion  for  him,  from  his  superior  offi- 
cers?   A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect  / 

The  Chairman. — Any  further  questions, 

Mr.  Goff.—  That  is  all,  sir. 

Joseph  Stein,  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being  duly 
eworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  GofF: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  not  doing  anything  at 
present. 

Q.  When  were  you  in  business?  A.  I  have  been  in  the  meat 
business,  biutcher  business  and  restaurant  on  Third  avenue. 

Q.  How  long  ago  since  you  retired  from  business?  A.  A  year 
ago  last  October. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  business,  do  you  remember  a  man  com- 
ing to  you  and  telling  you  he  was  about  to  be  appointed  om  the 
police  force?    A.  Yes,  gir. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?    A.  Charles  Delmedge. 

Q.  Was  he  appointed  on  the  police  force  afterwards?  A.  He 
was. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  pnecincrt  he  is  attached  to  now?  A. 
Well,  I  am  not  certain;  the  last  I  heard  of  him  he  was  at  East 
One  Hundredth  street 
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QL  Did  this  man  ask  you  for  any  money?    A.  No,  sip. 

Q.  Bid  lie  borrow  any  money  from  yon?  A.  He  got  some 
money  from  me. 

Q.  Well,  lie  told  you  that  lie  wanted  tfrait  money  for  appoint- 
ment on  the  police  force,  did  he  not?  A.  His  brother  told  me 
thaifc  { 

Q.  Where  does  his  brother  keep;  do  yon  know?  A.  He  was 
in  my  employ. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  lie  is  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?  A.  He  is  at  Fifty-third  street,  between  Lexington 
and  Third  avenue.  * 

Q.  What  business  is  he  engaged  in?    A.  In  the  meat  business. 

Q.  Is  he  employed  by  some  one?  A.  He  has  got  a  meat 
market;  that  is,  he  claims  it  is  not  his;  it  is  in  his  wife's  name. 

Q.  Did  this  brother  of  Delmedge  tell  you  thai?  his  brother  was 
abou*  to  be  appointed  on  the  police  force,  and  he  needed  som&f 
mOBiey?  A.  I  am  not  certain  whether  he  was  appointed  or  hie 
wais  about  to  be  appointed  at  the  time.1 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Charles  Delmedge  himself?  A. 
He  asked  me  tto  loan  his  brother  the  money,  and  he  would  give 
me  his  note,  or  at  least,  his  brother^  nofte,  with  his  indorsement. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  do  that;  was  it  Charles?    A.  William. 

By  Mr,  Ransom: 

Q.  May  I  inquire  if  Delmedge  is  now  on  the  force? 
Mr.  Goff.—  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  nsote?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  gave  you  the  note?  A.  William  Delmedge  gave  me  thfc 
note. 

Q.  Was  he  the  maker  of  the  note?  A.  He  signed  it;  they  both 
signed  it;  one  name  under  the  other. 

Q.  How  much  was  Hhe  note  for?  A.  Three  hundred  and 
twenjty-five  dollars.  1 

Q.  You  gave  that}  in  cash?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  bank  account?    A.  Yf  s,  sir 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  give  it  in  cheek  ?  A.  I  always}  had  con- 
siderable money  i(n  my  pockets,  and  I  didn't  give  it  to  Mm  at 
once;  I  gave  part  otf  it  to  Charles,  and  the  other  to  William. 

Q.  How  miueh  did  you  give  to  Charles?  A.  About  one-half,  or 
a  little  more  or  less;  I  couldn't  say  positively. 

Q.  About  $100  to  eadh?  A.  Yesi,  sir;  because  I  didn't  have 
the  money  in  my  pocket 
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Q.  When  yon  gave  th/e  m<me>y  to  William  you  gave  it  to  Ktn± 
for  the  pujrjpose  of  giving  to  his  brother?  A.  That  is  what  I 
understood. 

Q.  That  was  the  agreement?  A.  That  was  what  I  understood 
at  the  time,  but  thtey  claimed  that  he  didn't  get  it. 

Q.  Charles  claimed  that  he  didn't  get  it?  A.  Charles  rlain.'S 
now  that  hie  didn't  get  it 

Q.  But  you  did  give  Charles  about  one-half  of  the  money?  A. 
About  one-half,  or  a  little  over;  perhaps  a  little  lesis<;  I  ear.  not 
say;  about  one-half. 

Q.  Have  you  been  paid  that  money?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  get  a 
■cent  from  either  in  cash;  but  there  was  some  jewelry  left  by  the 
mother  of  tibe  two  boys,  who  died  since  he  has  been  appointed, 
and  one  oif  them  grabbed  thfis  jewelry  and  gave  it  to  me;  he  told 
me  to  sell  it  for  him;  I  tried  to  sell  it  for  him;  but  couldn't  get 
the  price  for  it,  and  he  told  me  to  return  it  to  him;  he  wanted  me 
to  leave  it  in  one  of  my  safes,  and  I  did;  anld  then  lie  said  he 
wished  I  would  siell  it,  and  keep  the  money  towand  the  payment 
of  the  note;  I  was  offered  $150  folr  it;  it  was  a  cross,  and  I  told 
him  that  was  all  I  could  get  for  it;  he  told  me  he  would  take  $  17*>  : 
I  then  told  him  I  couldn't  get  it,  and  left  the  cross  in  my  safe 
some  time;  finally,  he  told  me  to  sell  it  for  that  party,  if  I  could, 
for  ?150,  anld;  k|eeip  the  $150;  which  I  did. 

Q.  You  have  the  note  yet?    A.  I  have  the  note  yet. 

Q.  Will  yolu  submit  that  note  to  me,  on  behalf  of  this  com- 
mittee?   A.  I  haven't  it  with  me;  I  have  it  at  home. 

Q.  Will  you  let  u<s  have  it  to-morrow?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  please?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Send  it  to  me?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  will  return  it  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  overdue,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Been  protested  for  nonpayment?  A.  I  didn't  have  it  pro 
tested. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Qharies  in  uniform?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Talked  to  him  about  the  money  that  you  loaned  him?  A. 
He  has  been  in  the  store;  hie  told  me  several  times  he  would 
come  amid  s>ee  me,  and  give  me  something;  his  brother  told  me 
he  would;  I  wrote  to  him,  s&nt  a  lawyer  after  him,  sued  him,  got 
judgement  against  both;  they  laughed  at  me;  they  pass  by  in  the 
car  and  looik  in  and  grin  at  me;  I  am  not  a  willing  witness,  as 
you  know,  and  this  is  only  the  truth. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  know  you  suve  not  I  know  we  compelled  you  to 
come  bene.    You  may  question,  Mr.  Ransom. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  "No  quesifions,  Mr.  Stein. 
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Henry  Nichols,  called  <m  behalf  of  the  State  as  a  witness,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss; 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  I  deal  in  stocks  and  bon  Tsa, 

Q%  Your  office  is  where?    A.  Thirty-eight  Broad  street. 

Q.  I>5d  you,  within  a  recent  period,  oibserve  a  polices  an  take 
money  from  a  licensed  vender?    A.   I  dfid. 

Q.  Will  you,  pleaise,  in  your  cwn  way,  state  what  youi  saw ; 
where  were  you  first?  A.  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  not  of  iny 
seeking. 

Q.  ]STo;  you  did  not  know  that  ycu  were  going  to  be  called. 
A.  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  not  of  my  seeking;  I  happened  to 
be  to  the  office  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  doing  same 
business*  a  member  of  the  Consolidated  Exchange,  at  42  Broad- , 
way,  last  November;  and  standing, at  a  window  looking  out  into 
New  street,  which  is  a  narrow  street,  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  Of  policeman  who  seemed  to  be  a  stranger  on  the  beat>  for  I 
have  done  business  in  that  neigh/borhood  for/  a  good  many  years, 
and  who  seemed  to  he  particularly  well  dressed;  he  came  walk- 
ing up  the  street,  and  stopped  in  a  doorway  just  Opposite  where 
I  wjas  standing  in  a  wpndow;  and)  stopping  for  a  moment  to  look 
aroiand,  and  taking  on*  Ms  watch  and  looking  at  it,  hie  called 
to  the  nearest  vender  to  ham;  the  man  stepped  to  the  doorway 
with  a  bunch  of  fruit  from  hie  wagon;  the  policeman  said  some- 
thing to  homf  which  seemed  to  annoy  him  very  much,  and  he 
went  back  to  his  wagon  and  took  Out  fitom  under  his  parcels 
of  fruit  his  pocketbook;  at  that  point,  I  called  the  attention  of 
a  gentleman  standing  near  me  to  it^  and  he  stepped  to  the  window 
wiflh  me,  and  we  saw  him  take  out  of  ids  pocketbook  a  bill  and 
walk  back  to  the  doorway  where  the  policeman  was  standing, 
and  the  officer  then  took  his  money  in  a  very  peculiar  way; 
he  put  his  hands  behind  his  back  —  his  hands  were  gloved  with 
the  usual  white  glove  — and  the  man  stepped  behind  him  and 
put  tfhfc  money  in  his  hand;  he  was  turned  enough  sideways, 
thon^  that  we  could  see  him  put  the  nnotoey  into  Ms  hand, 
and  then  the  man  went  back  to  his  wagon,  and  the  officer,  taking 
out  Ms  watch  again,  which  seemed  to  be  a  valuable  one,  a  large 
^  a#eih,  looked  at  it,  and  walked  on  tq>  the  street;  I  saw  him 
•flr'irffifer  tap  the  stiteet  stop  and  <sp{e!aik  to  another  vender,  but  I 
couBdn't  see  what  the  transaction  was,  between  them. 

Q.  DM  this  vender  have  a  pushcart?  A.  The  ordinary  push- 
cart. 

Q.  With  bananas  on  it?    A.  Grapes,  I  think. 
L.  245 
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Q.  AM  tEe  Smt  thing  the  vender  did  was  to  offer  thb  pfcffce- 
miani  soane  grapes?  A-  The  first  tiling  he  did  was  to  take  a 
buttdh  of  grapes  fmm  Ms  wagon,  and  take  them  to>  the  doorway 
wheire  the  man  was  standing,  back  fcn  the  doorwtay. 

Q.  Do  you  meiam  to  say  that  the  officer  rejected  the  grapes? 
A4  (He  rejected  them,  amd  hie  carried  it  back  to  his  wagon  and 
took  out  his  pocketbook,  whicih  was  apparently  hid  under  his 
fruit,  in  one  corner  of  his  cart 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  the  money  was  -sapped  in  under  the 
glove?  A.  No;  Hie  money  was  put  in  the  hand;  he  held  his 
hands  like  this,  standing  partly  turned,  but  so  that  we  could 
see  him  from  the  window  wihere  we  stood  looking  down  up™ 
Mm;  see  him  put  the  miomey  into  his  hand. 

On)is^exain«iinatiani  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Where  do  you  lire?    A.  No.  442  Henry  srfcreet,  Brooklyn* 

Q.  How  long  have  j<m  resided  there?  A  Since  last  January, 
the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  What  is  youir  firm?    A  I  do  business  by  myself. 

Q.  Where  is  your  office?    A  No.  38  Broad  street 

Q.  You  have  been  in  business  there  some  years?  A.  I  have 
been  for  five  yea#s  at  60  Broadway,  in  the  Consolidated  Exchange 
building;  previous  to  that,  I  was  manager  of  a  brandh  of  Henry 
(Slews  &  Go.  for  several  years  Th  tEe  Tract  House. 

Q.  This  policeman,  as  1  xtndeflstand,  was  a  stranger  to  you? 
A.  Stranger  to*  me. 

<J.  You  noticed  that  he  wais  a  new  man?  A  Mrst,  I  noticed 
that  he  was  a  particularly  well-dressed  man;  thie  average  poliee- 
mam  is  not  a  man  with  a  new  st*it  of  clothes  on,  usually. 

jQ.  "When  you  say  well  dressed,  you  mean  hisi  uniform  looked 
new?    A  His  uniform  looked  new. 

Q.  Because  the  police  are  ail  dressed  alike;  you  mean  tjiat  this 
tmaform  had  a  new  appearance,  fine  appearance?  A.  Men  are 
not  all  dressed  alike  by  any  means;  you,  in  a  new  stt^it  of  clothes, 
would  look  very  different  firom  whait  you  look  in  that  suit;  men 
are  not  dressed  alike. 

Q.  Thank  you,  very  much;  you  really  misuniderstand  me,  do 
you?    A  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Are  you  pretending  to  misunderstanid  me?  A.  I  am  not 
pretending  to  misfunderstand  you,  and  I  do  not  mjisunderstand 
you. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  aire?  A.  It  does  not  seem  so  to 
ease;  I  do  not  misunderstand  you. 

Q.  I  will  ask  youi  again  if  this  officer  was  a  stranger  to\  you? 
A*  The  officer  was  a  stranger  to  me. 
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Q.  Were  yofa  a^juaiinted  with  the  officer  whio  had  preceded  Mrtf 
on  tihe  beat?  A.  I  am  not  acquainted,  only  by  having  seen  the 
officer  pass  to  and  fro  on  the  street 

Q.  Are  yora  acquainted  with  the  name  of  a  single  officer  wihoi 
has  teetn  on  duty  on  that  beat  since  you  have  been  there  in  busi- 
ness?   A.  I  am  iiort 

Q.  5Then  whien  you  testified  that  this  was  aj  new  man  om  this 
beat,  *Lt  was  because  his  uniform  appeared  to  be  newer  to  you 
than  any  other  uniform  you  had  seen?  A.  And?  because  Ms  faro 
appeared  tc(  be  a  strange  one  to  me;  I  have  seen  him  simaefc 

Q.  Do  you  fcnowT  his  mame?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Did  you  inquire?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  take  his  number?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  think  abbtut  taking  his  number?    A.  I  did  nofi 

Q.  How  fa(r  away  from  this  officer  were  you  wheta  you  SiaiW 
this  &waid)ent?    A.  I  was  aicposs  the  srtroet. 

Q.  In  another  office?    A.  In  another  office. 

Q.  Was  the  office  above?    A.  The  office  was  above. 

Q.  Whiat  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  with  you?  31  Mr 
Beyers,  the  man  whom  I  calfed  to  the  window. 

Q.  Is  that  his  office  now?  A.  It  was  not  his  office  then;  hie 
was  a  customer  of  the  gentleman  in  whose  office  I  was.      v 

Q.  Whiere  doles  he  live?    A.  I  don't  know  where  he  lives. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  his  plaice  of  business  is?  A.  I  don's 
know  that  he  has  a  place  of  business;  I  know  that  he  is  a 
loan,  weM  — 

Q.  Do  you  know  hiis  full  name?    A.  1  don't  know  his-  full  name* 

Q.  DM  you  see  the  denomination  of  this  bill?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  You  are  willimg  to  swear  that  it  was  a  bank  note?  A.  Yea, 
ear. 

Q.  Or  a  greenback?  A!,  Yes;  in  appearance  it  was  a  bank 
ncxte,  takem  from  a  poeketbook. 

Q.  And  the  pockertboofc  was  kept,  you  say,  by  the  vender  undeac 
tMe  fruit?    A.  Under  the  fruit,  in  the  corner  of  has  pushcart 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  describe  the  pocketbook?  A.  It  seined  to 
be  an  ordinary  pocketbook,  with'  a  clasp,  rather  something  that 
he  opened  on  the  top;  I  can  not  describe  it  any  more  closed 
tban  that. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  wliiether  hie  had  any  more  money  in  thadl 
pockertbook  than  tfcas  particular  bill?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  he  hiaid  anything  in  the  pocketbooE 
except  bank  notes  or  currency?    A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  willinig  to  swear  that  he  had  any  currency  in  tba 
pockjetbaoik  except  this  bill?    A.  I  am  not 

Q.  Wllil  you  explain  how  it  is  that  you  remember  so  dis- 
tinctly amd  ajcearately  the  appearance  of  the  money  that  waa 
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pfuit  In  his  hiand?  A.  I  dom't  remember  the  appearance  of  tho 
money,  except  it  presented  tike  ordinary  appearance  that  a  bill 
presents. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  there  was  no  other  money  in  tke  pocket- 
book?    A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  tfluait  there  was  ainy  other  money  in  the 
pocketbook?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Moss  that  this  vender  had  his  fruit  in 
a  pushcart?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  so?    A.  He  bad  bis  fruit  on  a  pushcart 

Q.  Not  in  it,  but  on  it;  ^ou  make  a  distinction,  do  you, 
between  in  and  on?  A.  I  make  a  distinction,  because  it  is  a 
flat  surface. 

Q.  Do  you  also  say  that  when  he  went  for  the  money  he  went 
back  to  his  wagon  and  got  the  moaiey?    A.  Yes;  to  his  cart. 

Q.  Yon  s&M  his  wagotn?  A.  You  may  call  it  just  as  you 
ehooae;  we  innderstamd  perfectly  well  Tvhat  it  is. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  your  testimony;  did  you  say  he  went  back  to 
Ms  waigon?  A.  I  may  have  said  so,  but  if  I  said  so,  I  meant 
that  he  went  back  to  the  ordinary  vender's  pushcart, 

Q»  Now,  is  there  any  other  dis*cr<epanejy  or  correction  in  your 
testimony  that  yon  would  like  to  esplala?  A.  Not  that  I  am 
aware  o£ 


p  <    By  Mr.  Moss: 


%  Where  have  yofu  seen  that  police-  officer  ^nce?  A.  I  saw 
Ihim  <me  day  last  week  on  the  same  street. 

<J  That  is  in  the  First  precinct,  is  it  not?  A.  That  I  couid  not 
Bay;  I  know  it  is  On  New  street 

Q.  Ton  are  not  particularly  posted  in  police  affairs!?  A  I  am 
miOit  at  all  interested. 

Q.  And  have  no  interest?    A^  No  interest  whatever. 

Q.  And  had  no  expectation  of  being  called  as  a  witness?  A 
No.  , 

Q.  Yon  unfortunately  oommnndcaied  this  statement  to  a 
mutual  Memd;  to  a  gentleman  that  you  know,  and  that  I  know  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Amd  you  supposed  that  it  came  to  me  in  that  way?  A. 
lYes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Mr.  Ransom  seems  to  be  lacking  with  acquaint- 
ance with  the  gentlemeai  in  this  city.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to 

" ;  the  question,  but  I  will  ask  it. 

Q.  Ane  you  not  a  man  who  has  had  some  considerable  promi- 

in  tflue  city  of  New  York  in  connection  with  financial  mat- 

conventions,  and  various  economic  questions?    A.  Well,  I 
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have  lectured  a  good  deal  upon  economic  questions,  and  taken 
part  in  a  good  many  independent  organizations. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  presume  that  moist  of  us  are  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Henry  Mdhols,  but  Mr.  Kansomj  didn't  seem  to  know  him. 

The  Chairman. —  Have  you  any  further  testimony  to-day,  Mr. 
Goff? 

Mr.  Goff.— That  is  all  today. 

The  Chairmian. —  Them  we  stand  adjourned  until  half-past  10 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  All  witnesses  present  in  thje  room 
who  have  been  subpoenaed  for  to-day  will  appear  here  to-morrow 
morning  a,t  bjalf-past  10  o'clock,  storpj. 


.  Proceedings  of  the  thirtieth  meeting  of  the  committee,  held  in 
the  Superior  Court,  in  the  county  courthouse,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  Thursday,  June  21,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present. — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor,  Daniel 
Bradley,  George  W.  Robertson,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound  and  Jacob 
A.  Cantor;  John  W.  Goff,  W.  Travers  Jerome  and  Frank  Moss,  .»f 
counsel  for  tie  committee;  Rastus  S.  Ransom,  counsel  for  the 
police  board, 

Joseph  Sfcein,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mr.  S*ein,  is  this  the  note  of  which  you  testified  yesterday, 
given  to  Lamar?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  appears  on  the  face  of  this  note  there  are  figures  in  the 
corner  $326,  and  only  $300  in  the  body  of  the  note;  do  you  know 
anything  aibotat  that?  A.  I  made  out  the  note  myself;  then  it 
was  a  mistake  on  my  part,  and  never  discovered  it  until  I  tod 
taken  it  out  of  the  safe  after  it  became  due  and  opened  it,  and  1 
showed  it  to  my  lawyer  at  the  time  I  brought  suit,  and  told  him 
it  was  best  to  leave  it  as  it  is,  although  I  could  have  changed  it 
if  I  had  a  mind  to. 

Mr.  Go^. —  We  offer  the  note  in  evidence. 

(Note*  marked  "Exhibit  1  — June  21?  1894/ 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  got  judgment  on  that  note?    A.  Yes,  sin 

Q.  You  got  judgment  for  $325  and  cost,  or  $300  and  oostf?    A* 

J  got  judgment  for  $175  and  cost. 
Mr.  Goff.— He  got  $150  for  the  sale  of  that  diamond  cross,  yon 

know.    Be  realized  $350  on  the  jewelry  they  gave  him. 
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Frank  E.  Earle,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  tible  Stat^ 
being  duly  sworn,  testified'  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Groff: 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  sir?    A.  Frank  E.  Earle. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  business?  A.  General  freight  ageaif  Of 
the  People's  Line. 

Q.  That  is  a  steamboat?    A.  The  steamboat  line  of  steamers. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  line  of  steatnlboatiS  running  between  Albany 
and  Troy?    A.  Yes,  sir;  Albany,  not  Troy. 

Q.  Well,  yon  have  to  do  for  that  line  for  the  payment  of 
money  for  help,  have  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  employed  many  men  there?  A.  All  the  way  from  50  to 
1Q<)9  as  the  freight  warrants  it,  you  know. 

(}.  At  the  dock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Twenty-second  street  dbick?    A.  'No;  Canal  street  dock. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  police  there?  A  Only 
btsr  having  on)e  on  our  pier;  we  have  an  officer  on  th£  pieat 

Q.  What  is  his  name?  A.  I  think  the  one  there  now  is  Bichard 
Burke. 

Q.  Have  you  more  than  one  officer  there  at  a  time?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Have  you  paid  the  officer  anything  for  hi®  sejrvices'?  A. 
>ro.  sir.  x 

Q.  Does  the  company  pay  him  anything  for  his  siefrvicesi?  A 
Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  consideration  at  all  for  his  s'ervioes? 
A.  Well,  we  —  no,  sir  —  no,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  hesitate?  A.  Well,  it  is  a  question,  what  you 
mean  by  his  services;  the  seotvices  he  renders  us,  or  the  police 
d<uty  he  performs  there. 

Q.  Does  hie  render  youi  service?    A.  Yes;  he  does. 

Q.  What  service  does  he  render  you?  A  During  the  noon- 
day, the  officer  is  generally  om  the  pier  to  render  us  service;  he 
sometimes  remains  there  until  6  or  7  or  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night, 
as  we  may  require  him;  his  time,  I  understand,  is  through  about 
6  o^diocik  at  night 

Q*  So  he  remains  around  after  his  duty  expires?    A  Yesi,  sir. 

Q.  Looking  after  your  interest?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
jQ.  In  uniform?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  interests  are  thiey  he  protects?  A.  Keeping  the?  tracks 
in  line  and  the  dock  clear,  so  we  can  do  our  business,  and  also 
that,  I  suppose,  m  for  the  public  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  draymen  who  are  taking  goods  from,  our  pier;  they  keep  the 
pier  free  from  getting  blocked  up,  and  in  tihat  way  tihey  help 
us  and  also  help  the  trackmen. 

Q.  Does  the  dock  belong  to  you,  or  have  you  leased  it?  A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  responsible  for  all  that  takes  pteuce  on  that 
dock?    A.  Yes,  sair. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  duty  to  see  that  the  caa^berers  who  go  there 
have  access  to  your  freigM  delivery?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  your  duty,  Mr.  Earle,  to  see  shippers  wiho  do  business 
with  your  line  get  their  freight  on  and  off  your  boats  as  rapidly 
as  possible?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  business  —  the  company's  business?  A.  Yes*, 
sir. 

Q.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  police  business?  A.  They 
^re  there  for  some  purpose;  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  there 
for. 

Q.  They  are  there  to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  company; 
isn't  that  the  fact?  A.  I  can  not  say  that  positively;  the  interest 
of  the  company,  as  well  as  the  draymen;  the  policeman  is  gen- 
erally located  around  the  gate;  if  we  want  to,  we  can  put  up 
outf  chain  and  not  let  them  in  our  dock  at  all;  if  there  was  no 
policeman  there;  there  being  a  policeman  there,  they  are  around 
the  gate  to  prevent  street  cars  getting  blocked;  if  there  was  no 
policeman  there,  the  tracks  would  gather  around  and  get  blocked 
up,  the  street  as  well  a®  Hie  dock. 

Q.  When  the  officer  stays  there  after  6  o^dock  in  the  evening 
and  until  a  late  hour,  he  org  not  regulating  street  cans?  A.  Yes; 
regulating  the  trucks  so  tihey  won't  block  the  srtreet  cars. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  he  was  there  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
lie  is  not  out  on  the  street,  on  West  street,  regulating  street 
cars?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is. 

Q.  At  that  hour  of  the  night?  A.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  is  there 
until  11  o'clock,  he  is  out  on  the  street,  regulating  trucks,  so 
they  won't  block  the  street  cars,  asi  well  as  to  have  them  go  on 
our  piers  in  proper  shiape. 

Q.  Then,  we  have  it  that  lie  wass  regulating  trucks  and  not  the 
street  cans?.  A.  Yes;  regulating  trucks,  so  they  won't  block 
the  street  ears. 

Q.  The  trucks  that  come  on  your  pier,  so  as  to  get  the  freight? 
A-,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Doesn't  hie  stay  there  all  the  time?  AL  If  they  are  do!n|f 
&my  business;  tike  most  of  the  time  ihe  is  outside  of  the  gate,  06 
he  can  regulate  the  line  that  forms;  if  lie  is  not  outside  ihe  gate, 
tStte  trucks  will  drjive  np  very  promistenouisly  and  block  the  street 

By  Caradrmaii  Lexow: 

Q.  The  fact  -is  that  the  policeman  is  outside  regulating  that 
part  of  the  traffic  and  then  there  is  a  policeman  inside  to  regu- 
late the  traffic  there?    A.  Wfc  have  only  one. 

Q.  Is  the  major  portion  of  the  time  spent  on  that  dock?  Ai 
At  the  gate. 

Q,  Inside  the  line  of  that  private  property?  A.  They  are 
right  at  the  gate;  very  seldom  you  find  them  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  dock,  unless)  we  go  and  say  "We  want  you  to  go  down* 
officer,  on  the  dock,'' 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  At  whose  request  does  the  officer  stay  after  the  time  Ms 
duly  ceases?    A.  At  my  request,  generally. 

Q.  I>o  you  give  him  any  present  or  anything  in  consideration 
of  his  staying?  A.  No,  sir;  the  only  .thing  we  give  the  police 
officer  on  our  pier  is  has  dinner. 

Q.  How  many  passes 'do  yofu  give?  A.  Well,  if  the  police 
officer  should  come  to  me  and  state  he  was  going  to  take  a  trip  to 
Albany  with  his  family,  if  he  had  one,  we  would  give  him  a  pass; 
if  her  came  and  asked  for  a  pass  for  his  friends,  he  would  not  get 
one. 

Q.  Have  you  issued  any  passes  to  the  police  captain?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  any  persons  for  him  in  any  person's  name?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not  issned  any  paisses  in  any 
manner,  shape  or  form  that  you  knew,  or  was  given  to  under- 
stand, was  to  be  used  by  the  police  captain?  A.  Positively  I 
have  never  issued  any. 

Q.  Or  any  one  of  your  company?    A,  That  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Whot  had  ihe  issuance  of  passes?  A.  Mr.  Everett,  our  presi- 
dent 

Q.  And  you,  also?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  any  other  officials?    A.  He  is  the  only  one;  he  and  I. 

Q.  If  this  policeman,  you  say,  wanted  a  pass  you  would  give 
it  to  him^  and  you  have  given  it  to  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  any  police^ 
man  on  the  river  front  that  comes  and  asks  for  a  pass  will  get  it 
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By  CJhlaartnian  texow: 

Q.  Is  there  no  money  consideration  paid?    A.  No>  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  stay  this  mam  remains  from  6  toi  9  in  the 
evening,  without  amy  money  consideration  at  all?  A*  Yes;  I 
have  had  them  there  as  late  as  11  o'clock. 

Q.  And  the  dinner  time,  besides?  A,  Yes;  tlie  object  of  giv- 
ing him  bis  dinner  is  to  keep  him  around  there  between  12  and  1. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  any  compensation  for  a  man,  simply  a 
dinner  tor  working,  covering  between  three  and  four  hours? 

(No  answer.) 

Q.  If  you  regard  him!  as  your  employe  during  the  times  not 
covered  by  Ms  services,  do  you  think  you  are  compensating  him 
by  giving  him  a  dinner?  At  We  do  not  give  it  to  him  in  that 
way,  as  eompensatiion,  yoru  know;  the  dinner,  we  say,  is  given  to 
almost  anybody  that  is  enigaged  in  the  line  business  around  the 
pier. 

Q.  Does  he  do  this  year  in  and  out?  A.  Yes;  we  rum  about 
nine  months  out  of  12,  and  about  every  season  we  have  a  differ- 
ent officer,  and  the  officers  there,  if  we  have  a  late  boat,  it  is 
going  to  keep  us  very  late  at  night,  I  will  go  to  the  officer  and 
say,  "  Stay  around  here  until  we  get  the  line  ship  up;"  if  he  says 
"No*  that  settles  it,  bu#  as  a  general  thing  he  bas  always  been 
very  kind  and  helped  me  out. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  your  company  secured  special  appointment  of  a 
policeman  on  your  dock?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  make  application  to  have  special  men  appointed 
on  your  dock?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances^  you  didn't 
pay  them  a  d<ollair?    A.  We  didn't  pay  them  a  dollar. 

Q.  Or  anybody  else  connected  with  the  police  department? 
A.  Or  anybody  else. 

By  Mr,  Goff: 

Q.  Is  there  any  wwey  om  y<mr  pay-roll  that  has  a  dummy  on 
it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that  positively?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  man  on  the  pay-roll  receives  wages  withiout  performing 
work?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tntat  you  Swear  there  is  no  dummy  name  representing  a 
policeman?  A-  Positively;  the  pay -roil!  s  pass  thrcoigh  our  steve- 
dore on  the  dock;  he  makes  them  out  Saturdays,  and  they  come 
to  my  dffice  foir  my  approval  and  every  mjan  has  got  to  present 
L.  24=6 
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them,  at  the  paymaster's  window  to>  receive  life  pay;  there  are 
♦n/o'  dummies;  that  is,  as  far  asi  I  know;  £f  we  (should!  oatch  our 
stevedore  pay  any  dummies,  why  — 

Q.  Your  boat  leaves  6  o'clock  in  the  evening?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  The  dock  is  cLased  then,  isn't  it?  A.  Well,  no;  the  gates 
remain  open,  perhaps,  an  hour  cr  two  after  that 

Q.  What  for?  A.  For  to  let  trucks  in;  we  receive  freight,  you 
know,  up  to  all  hours. 

Q.  Have  you  e^er  had  complaintsi  from  the  truckmen  as  to 
the  pjartiality  of  the  policeman  on  duty?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  clear  about  that?  A.  I  am  positive  about  that; 
there  are  lines  that  have  trouble,  hut  with  our  line  we  make 
no  exceptions  at  all;  some  lines,  they  wiRl  allow  certain  grades 
of  freight  to  run  in  ahead  of  others,  but  with  our  line  —  you 
cjottne  up  any  day  and  see  how  our  line  is;  if  we  allow  one  man 
to  get  in  before  another,  naturally,  the  other  man  would  com- 
plain about  that:  we  have  got  to  be  particular  about  that,  no 
matter  how  large  th^  house  is  doing  business;  someiime j  they  co  ve 
and  say  they  have  a  caittoaid  of  freight  to  ship  and  don't  want 
to  take  that  line;  if  we  should  allow  them  to  run  the  freight  in, 
and  not  take  the  line,  it  would  cause  trouble  among  the  shippers. 

Q.  The  police  ameers  detailed  there  generally  remalin  on  duty 
for  1a  considerable  time,  don't  they?  A.  Months  at  a  time;  the 
officers  generally  remain  there  during  the  season  with  us. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  is  considered  quite  a  good  place  for  a 
police  officer  to  get  detailed  to  your  dock?  A.  Well,  not  our 
tM&  in  particular;  I  siupposie  the  piers  of  every  sort  arie  good. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  requests  have  been  made  to  you,  or  the 
officers  of  the  comptany,  to  use  influence  in  behalf  of  a  particular 
policeman?    A.  No,  sar;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  requested,  oir  any  one  of  the  company, 
to  your  knowledge?    A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  wholly  indifferent  as  to  what 
officer  is  detailed  there?  A.  We  do  not  care  a  particle  who 
they  send;  of  course,  if  he  is  a  man  that  is  no  good,  and  can  not 
regulate  the  tracks,  etc,  we  naturally  make  a  complaint  about 
him,  but  that  rarely  occurs. 

Q.  Bo  you  regard  the  police  officer  as  specially  detailed  to 
your  company,  don't  you;  isn't  that  the  fact?  A.  I  don't  regard 
it  in  that  way. 

Q.  If  you  dcn't  r^arkl  Jt  in  that  way,  what  right  have  you  to 
make  a  complaint  to  the  police,  if  he  is  not  an  efficient  officer? 
1A.  The  officer  is  sent  there  to  regulate  this  line,  and  T  think  I 
have  a  right  to  T^ke  a  complamt  about  him  if  he  is  not  running 
these  trucks  right. 
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Q.  But,  if  yot»  make  a  complaint,  yota  make!  a  complaint  as 
representative  of  this  compfainy?  A.  Of  this  company;  as  a 
representative  of  the  company. 

Q.  Simply  that  he  does  mot  gflve  proper  service  to  the  com* 
pany?    A.  Yes,  sip;  yon  may  put  it  that  way, 

James  D'Olier,  called  as  a  witness  oin  behalf  of  the  Stafe^  being 
duly  stworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Golf: 

>  Q.  What  is  your  name,  sir?    A.  James  D'Olier. 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  D'OlieU?  A.  Clerk  in  the  White 
Star  office. 

Q.  Did  you  occupy  any  particular  clerical  position  as  distin- 
guished from,  other  clerks  there?  A.  The  agent's  secretary,  and 
yhe  treasurer's  secretary. 

Q.  The  agent's  and  treasurer's  secretary?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  That  is,  Mr.  Maitland  Kersey,  the  agent  of  the  White  Star 
Line?    A.  Yep,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  gat  policemen  specially  detailed  to  look  after 
the  interest  of  the  company  on  your  dock?  A.  Yes,  sir;  always 
some  men  dov.n  thera;  some  policemen. 

Q.  How  many  policemen?  A.  Well,  we  have  three  docks,  38, 
44  and  45;  we  have  a  policeman'  at  38  and  one  at  45. 

0.  Then  you  have  two  policemen?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  officers  done  part  of  the  business  of  the  company, 
didn't  they?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  belonged  to  the  steamboat  squad,  did,  they?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  their  duties?  A.  Well,  to  keep 
cartmen  in  line  outside  of  the  dock,  so  there  i3  free  arrival  on 
the  sailing  of  a  steamer,  to  see  to  the  storage  and  passengers,  to 
protect  tnem  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamers. 

Q.  The  arrival  of  the  steamers;  did  they  devote  more  time  than 
their  usual  hours  of  duty?  A.  Yes;  on  45,  where  our  passenger 
steamers  land  and  sail  from. 

Q.  They  stay  late  hours  there,  do  they?  Ai  Yes;  and  early 
Failings;  they  stay  late  up  at  nights. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  company  of  which  you  are  secretary  — 
secretary  of  the  agent  —  paid  these  officers  anything  for  their  ser- 
vices?   A.  Yes;  they  did, 

Q.  What  are  the  officers*  names?  A  Of  45,  O'Neill,  and  38, 
Bradshaw;  I  am  pretty  positive  of  that. 

Mr.  G  off. —  Is  Officer  Bradshaw  in  court?    Just  stand  there. 

Q.  Is  that  he?  A.  I  could  not  identify  the  man  from  38;  I 
know  only  the  one  on  45. 
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Q.  You  do  not  know  Bradshaw?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  recognized  their  names?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  are  they  paid?    A.  Paid  every  week. 

<}.  How  much;  the  officer  on  38?    A.  And  45,  $10. 

Q.  Does  that  go  on  the  book  of  the  company?  A.  Well,  it  is 
entered  on  the  books  as  extra  watching. 

Q,  Hoiw  long  has  that  continued?  A.  Ten  dollars  has  been 
ever  since  the  line  has  bees  running,  about  25  years,  and  $5 
since  we  have  taken  pier  38,  which  was  in  February,  1893. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  thei  company  pays  any  other  consideration 
in  any  manner,  shape  or  form?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  To  the  police  officer  or  officers?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  any  requests  made  to  you  for  passes?    A.  None. 

Q.  Who  has  the  issuing  of  passes?    A.  Mr.  Kersey. 

Q,  Mr.  Kersey,  himself?    A.  The  agent;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  Mr.  Kersey  issuing  any  pa.sses  to  police 
officers?    A.  I  can  almost  say  he  never  ba.s. 

Q.  When  you  mention  the  amount,  aire  yon  positive  about  the 
amount?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

Q.  When  do  you  look  at  the  books?  A.,  I  see  the  vouchers 
when  they  come  down  from  the  dock,  every  week. 

Q.  From  the  dock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  these  vouchers  signed)  by  the  policemen?  A.*  No,  sir; 
they  are  not 

Q.  How  are  they  signed?  A.  They  are  not  signed  at  all;  they 
are  ju*i  initialed  by  the  superintendent  at  the  dock, 

Q.  Initialed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y*?u  know  what  that  is  for,  of  course?    A.,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  'through  whose  hands  does  the  money  go?  A.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  dock. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  J.  J.  Pemnal. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  given  to  understand  that  this  money 
goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  particular  policeman  who  gets  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  ais  we  know  it  goes  to  the  policeman;  that  is 
all  we  know  about  it 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  faire  or  the  rate  was)  fixed?  A,  1 
can  not;  it  has  been  $10  ever  since  the  line  has  been  running, 
25  years,  and  was  never  changed. 

Q.  The  policemen  have  changed,  of  course,  wfithin  that  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  those  officers  get  detailed 
to  the  docks?    A  I  do  not;  no,  s|Lr. 

?  Q  Has  there  ever  been  any  requests  made  to  you  or  to  the 
officers  of  the  coiiii;any,  to  your  knowledge?  A.  Not  that  1 
know  of. 
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Q.  Of  interfering  with,  it?    A  No,  sir. 

jtj.  Bad  you  ever  had  occasion  to  campion*  to*  thie  officers  <tf 
Inefficiency?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  meals  furnished  to  the  officers?    A.  No;  ifoey  are  no*. 

Q.  Are  they  allowed  to  go  oa  board  shipis  someftknes?  A.  No; 
I  think  not;  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Q.  stewards  get  their  dinners  or  suppers?  A  No  <$amers 
are  furnished  on  board  the  ship. 

Q.  I  ask  you  n^w^  *«&'*  it  a  fact  that  very  frequently  the 
;offieers  go  on  boaird  ship  to  get  their  meal®?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Chairman  Lexow.— I  do  not  think  I  would  follow  that  Hue. 
I  think  it  minimizes  Hie  strength  of  the  other  tesrtiinony. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Of  course,  Mr.  I^Olier  will  not  know  about  that 

The  Witness. —  I  know  none  olf  the  officeris  employed  by  the 
company —  the  upper  steward  or  any  of  the  men  —  get  their  meals 
now.    They  used  to  get  meal9>  but  the  company  lias  stopped  it 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  domrt  think  the  committee  wouM  consider 
that  a  very  heinous  offense. 

Mr.  Gaff.— Nor  would  the  counsel  consider  it  a  heinous  offence 
if  the  office  did  get  Ma  f  oodu 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  the  officers  that  make  extra  time  there — did  they  put 
any  extra  time  there?    A.  Yes>  sir;  they  did. 

Q.  Ehey  performed  more  services  than  required  by  the  depart- 
ment?   A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

Q.  And  did  they  make  a  payment  of  this  money  in  exaction  of 
the  performance  of  duty?  A.  No;  the  regular  mea  got  that 
every  week. 

Q.  A&d  got  that  with  a  view  of  compensating  them  for  the 
work  they  have  dione  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  far  favors  they  did; 
they  .are  there  at  early  sailings;  thie  officers  generally  go  beuek 
and  spenid  another  evening  thlere. 

Q.  If  the  officers  did  not  spend  the  extra  time  there,  you 
would  have  to  employ  someone  to  do  that  would  you?  A.  No; 
I  do  not  say  so. 

Q<  You  simply  pay  him,  because  he  is  <a  police  officer;  is  that 
the  faict?    A.  WeJl,  yes;  I  suppose  it  is. 

Q.  Because  you  have  got  other  watchmen?  A.  We  have  other 
watchmen;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Plenty  of  them?    A.  Yes,  air. 

<j.  You  pby  this  money  to  these  men,  because  they  aife  uni- 
formed and  are  policemen?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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'    Robert  P.  Reilly,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Stat^ 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  f olkxwa: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  sir?    A-  Robert  P.  Reilly, 

Q.  What  }>osition  do  you  occnpy?  A.  I  am  superintendent 
on  a  steamship  line. 

Q.  What  is  the  steamship  line?  A.  The  Spanish  Trans- 
Atlantic  Steamship  Company. 

Q.  Where  is  the  pder?    A.  Pier  8,  East  river. 

Q.  Have  yo»u  an  officer  specially  detailed  an  your  line?  A. 
Koit  especially  di^taQed  to  us;  he  is  down  to  pier  8;  from  pier  10 
to  pier  8. 

Q.  What  officer  is  thecte  otn  pest?    A.  William  Connoly. 

Q.  Does  that  officer  receive  from  your  company  any  considera- 
tion for  his  services?    A.  Yes,  sir;  for  extra  services. 

Q.  What  do  you  denominate  extra  services?  A.  Well,  the  man 
en  tie  arrival  ofr  departure  of  steamers,  during  his  dinner  at 
13  o'clock,  and  sometimes  after  6  o'clock,  he  remains  there  to 
give  us  some  assistance  and  to  protect  passengers;  and  other 
times  when  we  are  very  buisy  amd  rushed  with  tracks,  that  he  is 
there,  he  remailns  there  to  protect  the  publio  interest  and  to 
keep  order  amongst  the  trucks,  because  when  we  have  not  got 
the  presence  of  an.  officer1  there  is  always  a  breach  of  the  peace 
committed. 

Q.  The  company's  interests  are  the  things  that  yow  are  inter- 
ested in  more  than  Hie  public  interest?  A.  Not  especially;  no, 
sfr. 

Q.  Yota  are  am  officer  of  the  company?    A,  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  you  look  after  the  interests  of  your  em- 
ployees?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  right;  how  are  those  officers  paid,  Mr.  Reilly?  A. 
W«H,  we  allow  him  a  consideration  to  get  his  dinger  in  the 
i^gfaborhood,  a  small  consideration,  instead  of  his  going  to  his 
Kotae. 

Q.  What  is  the  donsdderatioa?  A.  Well,  it  is  about  75  cents 
a  day. 

Q.  You  pay  that  to  him?  A.  We  pay  that  to  him;  not  daily; 
we  pay  it  to  him  monthly. 

Q.  You  pay  it  to  himi  monthly?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Amy  other  money  that  yoiu  pay?    A.  No,  sir;  no  more. 

Q.  Thiait  has  been  the  costam  all  the  time  there,  Mr.  Reilly? 
A.  Well,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  a  short  time;  that  is  all. 

Q.  How  short?    A.  About  three  years. 

Q.  How  was  it  instituted?  A.  Well,  we  built  that  time  a  new 
pter,  and  then1 1  asked  for  the  services  of  an  officer;  1bey  would 
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not  pay  but  little  attention!;  we  were  wSthxrat  an  officer  for  some 
time. 

Q.  Who  did  you  ask  for  the  services  of  an  officer?  A.  It  was 
otee  of  the  captains  there. 

Q.  Who  was  the  eaptate?  A.  I  think  it  was  Oaptain  Sehmitt- 
berger. 

Q.  You  are  well  posted  in  police  duties  yourself?  A.  Pretty 
well. 

Q.  You  have  beeai  a  policeman  yoiurself  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  understood  how  to  go  in  when  you  wanted  it? 
A.  I  merely  sent  a  letter,  that  is  all;  I  didn't  go  down  to  see  any- 
body personally. 

Peter  Lawrence  McLaren,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?    A.  Peter  Lawrence  McLaren. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation;?  A.  I  have  charge  of  the  steam- 
ship department  of  Garten,  Macy  &  Co. 

Q,  What  dock?  A.  We  have  no  particular  dock;  the  steamers 
that  ane  stent  to  us  discharge  in  thie  East  river  in  a  tea  district. 

Q.  In  the  tea  district?    A.  That  is  known  as  the  tea  district. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  police  in  connection  with 
your  bu sinless?  A.  We  hiave  nothing  to  do>  particularly,  with 
them;  the  police  officer  is  ait  the  diock,  and  he  is  of  very  valuable 
assistance  to  us. 

Q.  And  you  pay  ham  for  the  valuable  assistance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  him?  A.  Well,  we  make  it  a  rule,  if 
everything  goes  satisfactory  with  our  steamers,  that  we  give  $10; 
the  steamer  generally  takes  and  discharges  at  the  docks;  takes 
from  10  to  15  days>  and  tihat  is  only  given  as  a  gratuity  toward 
his  lunch  or  so  he  may  remain,  and  gives  sipecial  attention  to  onir 
steamers,  because  the  cargo  is  of  special  value,  and  besides  that 
policeman,  we  have  other  men  hired  especially  to  see  that  noth- 
ing is  stolen  from  the  dock. 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  pay  more  than  f  10?    A.  NOy  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  highest  sum  yoiu  have  ever  paid?  A.  Yes;  the 
highest  sum  we  have  ever  paid;  we  may  have  paid  less  than  that 
if  everything  did  not  go  satisfactory,  but  there  may  have  been 
ca®es  where  we  did  not  pay  anything  at  all,  provided  everything 
did  not  go  satisfactory. 

Q.  Have  there  been  cases  where  captains  of  your  ships  have 
hfld  to  pay?    A.  I  know  of  no  such  cases. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  case?  A,  These  may  have 
been  a  case. 
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Q.  Don't  yon  know  tihat  your  ships  are  subjected  to  assess- 
ments, if  I  may  call  that  so,  from'  various  officers?  A.  Thaft  may 
be. 

Mr.  Bansom. —  I  ofoject  to  that  answer. 

Q,  Don't  yon  know  it?  A.  I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion yon  ask,  but  when  you  make  a  question  general  I  <to  wot 
know  how  to  answer. 

Senator  O'Gowzor  takes  flie  chair. 

Q.  I  aisk  you  noiw,  don't  you  know  that  sihips  consigned  to  you 
hiave  to  pay  the  officers  money  for  the  privileges  extended  to 
them?    A.  To  wham? 

Q.  Any  official;  amj?  A.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  answer  any 
question  you  may  ask,  so  I  may  know  what  — 

Q.  ComiaenGe  wMi  this  ome;  answer  this? 

Senator  (yOonanor. — Answer  the  question,  witness.  That  is  a 
TMjp  flfaniple  question.  That  dan  be  easily  amswened.  Do  you 
Icnopw  whether  amy  of  the  ships  or  captains  are  obliged  to  pay  any 
i&ty  officiate?  A,  Captains  are  not  obliged  to  pay  anything;  any- 
ifctag  that  is  piaid  is  paid  by  the  agents. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

$.  The  agents  pay  fo»r  the  ships?    A  Yes;  fhey  da 

Q.  Who  do  they  pay?  A.  I  ask  for  information  from  the 
honorable  gentlemen  here;  I  have  no  desire  that  we  ought  to 
iipread  broadcast  any  information  ummeeessarily,  but  if  you  tell 
me  that  I  have  to  answer  that  question,  of  course  I  will  answer 
it 

Chairman  CMConnor. —  You  will  have  to  answer  the  question. 
What  is  tfae  poKee  officer? 

A.  That  is  wfaat  I  say;  we  paid  nothing  to  police  officers,  except 
what  I  have  told  you. 

Q^  Then  y#u  draw  the  line  at  the  police  officers?  A.  I  beg 
jobs  pardon. 

Q.  You  daaw  the  line  at  other  officials?  A,  We  do  not  draw 
the  Kne  firan  anybody,  that  we  know;  their  assistance  is  of 
value  to  us. 

Q.  But  don't  the  police  officials  or  persons  acting  with  them 
all  act  in  concert  together;  isffrt  it  a  part  of  the  system?  A.  Not 
that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  your  ships  or  your  company  has  not  to 
pay  *fche  dock  masters  for  privileges  extended? 

Mr.  Bamaosn. — I  object  Hne  dock  department  is  not  being 
investigated* 
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By  Mr.  Gaff: 

Q.  Let  us  see;  it  is  a  part  of  flue  eastern;  give  me  the  name*  of 
thle  officials  who  have  to  do  with  this  disembarkation  or  deliveay 
of  freight  from  your  ships;  give  me  the  names  of  tfhe  various 
officers? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  If  they  are  police  officials  I  have  no  objections. 
I  suppose  counsel  means  police  offioejrs. 

Mr.  GatL— We  will  try  to  get  at  that 

The  Wdtnests. —  I  can  not  give  you  any  names  of -the  police 
officials. 

Mr.  Ransom, — *I  simply  suggest  that  the  names  of  officials, 
unless  counsel  says  they  aire  police  officials,  ought  not  to  be 
given. 

Chairman  O'Connor. — What  harm  is  there? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Because  they  are  not  under  investigation. 

Chairman  O'Connor. —  It  d&d  not  necessarily  appear;  it  may 
lead  to  some-tiring  else;  we  are  not  investigating  this. 

Senator  Bmdley. —  It  may  be  a  collusion  as  what  Mr.  floil 
wants  to  get. 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer- the  question?  A.  I  beg  your 
pardon;  I  have  forgotten  the  questkm. 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  the  officials?  A.  I  can  not  give  you 
the  names  of  the  police  officials. 

Q.  Give  us  the  names  of  the  offices  they  hold?  A.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  (me  specially  has  charge —  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  freight;  we  attend  to  that;  we  appoint  all  these  men 
handling  the  freight;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  deliver  them  safe 
on  the  walk,  after  which  it  is  at  the  risk  of  the  consignee. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Well,  letfs  see;  isn't  it  a  fact,  and  will  you  swear  it  is  not 
a  fact,  that  f roan  the  time  a.  ship  consigned  to  you  comes  into 
port  you  have  to  pay  blackmail  for  every  stage  of  its  disemrbark- 
inent  and  delivery  of  freight?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  we  pay 
one  cent  of  blackmail. 

Q.  Do  you  draw  a  line  of  distinction  of  paying  blackmail  and 
giving  officials  money?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  look  upon  it — 

Q.  Never  mind;  you  have  answered  my  question;  now,  I  will 
substitute  for  the  word  blackmail  —  I  will  put  my  piroposed 
question;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  from  the  time  your  shi«p  come** 
into  pert  that  every  step  that  m  taken  you  have  to  pay  money 
to  some  official  or  officials?    A.  We  pay  money. 

Q.  You  don't  call  it  blackmail?    A.  No>  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  do.    That  is  the  difference. 
L.  217 
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By  Senator  O'Connor: 


Q.  Different  f rom  the  authorized  fees  thtey  may  lawfully  exact? 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Gaff: 

Q.  Different  from  the  authorized  fee;  T  do  mot  Jnclude  in  that 
the  hospital  money  or  the  pilot  money;  you  understand  me?  A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  But  money  in  addition  to  what  the  law  calls  for  at  the 
porto;  that  is  what  you  mean  to  say?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senatoir  O'Connor:  • 

Q.  What  is  it  paid  for? 

'  By  Mr.  Gcff : 

Q.  Wlio  did  you  pay  fee®?    A.  The  police  officials,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  pay  fees;  don't  put  so  mjany  questions  to  me;  I 
am  here  as  a  battering  nam,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  battered  with 
too  many  questions;  where  did  you  commence  to  pay  fees?  A* 
I  don't  know,  really,  who  we  pay  first;  we  never  pay  anything 
tm  anyone  until  omr  vessel  is  thorousghly  discharged,  and  until 
everything  has  gone  faiily  sataisfajctxiry;  if  you  prove  I  am  to 
answer  your  question  in  full,  of  course,  I  answer  it. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  state  of  things  continued?  A  I  don't 
know  when  it  began. 

Q.  It  was  there  when  you  went  there?  A.  It  was  there  when 
I  came  there. 

Q.  And  you  have  followed  the  custom  established?  A.  I  have 
followed  the  custom  established. 

Q.  By  the  way,  you  mentioned  an  officer's  name — Bradshaw, 
<*•  something?  A.  No,  sda*;  I  did  not;  I  did  not  mention  any 
officer's  name:  while  I  know  the  policemen  that  are  at  the  docks 
at  wh&ch  our  vessels  are  discharged  by  appearance,  I  do  not 
know  their  names. 

.  By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  don't  know  any  of  the  officers'  n&mes?  A.  No;  none 
of  the  police  officer®  I  don't 

Sensftor  O'Connor. — Our  authority  is  to  inquire  into  why  this 
police  department  does  not  enforce  the  ordiniances  of  the  city; 
that  is  one  of  the  charges  made,  and,  of  course,  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  is  just  as  much  a  subject  of  inquiry  by  us  as  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  they  permit  others  to  commit  offeoses  with1- 
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<mt  taking  steps  to  prosecute  them.  I  d«o  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  inquired  infoo  who  they  paid,  no  matter  what  position  they 
hold.  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  police  department  to  enforce 
that  as  violation  of  law.  t 

Mr.  Bansom. —  That  I  agree  to,  bnt  may  I  make  this  observa- 
tion:  Should  not  the  eottnmittee,  th^ougih  thedr  counsel,  before 
asking  for  the  namas,  conaeet  the  police  department  with  some 
dereliction  of  duty  in  that  regard? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  potinft  about  it  is  here:  I  think  if  any 
city  official  herfc,  I  don't  care  who  it  is,  if  it  is  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  exacts  a  tribute  from  any  legitimate  business, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  police  department  to  suppress  it. 

Mr.  Eansom. —  So  do  I.  Shouldn't  they  first  ascertain)  whether 
the  poilice  department  is  derelict  in  thear  duty? 

Senator  COoimor. —  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to*  ascertain. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  From  the  very  nature  of  things  I  suppose  the 
things  complained  of  can  not  be  stopped  by  the  police. 

Mr.  Goffi. —  If  open  and  flagrant  crime  hare  existed  for  years 
aiid  the  polke  have  failed  fop  yeans  in  suppressing  that  crime, 
they  are  either  coUnsive  or  incompetent. 

Senator  O'CkmnoR —  No  doubt  of  tha  t. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Will  you  pleasie  tell  us  the  officials  to  whom  you  paid,  or 
your  company?  A.  I  understand  that  I  am  compelled  by  this 
honorable  commission  — 

Mr.  Goff.—  You  are,  sir.  It  is  an  unpleasant  duty,  but  we  are 
here  to  do  our  duty. 

Senator  Bradley. — You  are,  unless  any  question  incriminates 
yourself. 

A.  We  pay  to  a  doekmaster  $25  for  each  steamer,  provided 
everything  goes  satisfactory. 

Q.  Any  other  pension?    A.  Yes;  we  pay  other  people. 

Q.  Who  are  the  other  people  you  pay  ?  A.  We  pay  the  custom- 
house officers. 

Q,  How  much  do  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  The  police  haven't  annrthing  to  do  with'  that 

Senator  O'Conmor. —  They  have  a  right  to  arrest  anybody  for 
violation  of  State  law. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  them?    A.  Twenty  dollars. 

Q.  Twenty  dollars  for  each  ship;  or  is  it  for  any  particular  ser- 
vice? A.  No;  there  are  usually  two  men  put  to  each  vessel,  and 
we  pay  them  $20  a  piece  for  each  ship. 

Q.  That  is  $40?    A.  Yea 
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'    Q.  Now,  the  next?    A.  That  is  all  that  we  pay,  really;  there 
may  be  an  occasional  exception. 

Q.  Wel'l,  the  occasional  exceptions  we  will  have,  if  yoxi  please? 
-A..  Now,  we  have  paid  weighers  where  there  was  special  reasons 
for  it,  buit  is  not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Are  those  United  States  officers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  United  States  officers  can  violate  the  laws 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  State  officers. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  paid  them?  A.  The  amount  varies 
according  to  the  quantity  they  have  to  weigh  and  the  satisfaction 
they  give  in  discharging  the  vessel  with  rapidity. 

Q.  How  about  the  harbor  master?  A.  The  harbor  master  and 
dockmaster,  I  think  they  are  —  aren't  they  one;  you  intend  theia 
as  one? 

Q.  Bnt,  before  you  get  into  the  pier,  cp  get  a  berth  in  the 
stream,  what  official  has  control  of  that?  A.  Ncne,  that  I  am. 
aware  of. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  see;  haven't  you  heaird  your  captailns  complain 
that  tthey  hiad  to  payi  in  order  to  get  a  berth  in  the  stream,  in 
the  river?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  heard  of  sfuch  a  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  heajr  one  of  your  captains,  not  very  long  ago, 
saying  that  he  had  to  pay  more  exactions  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York  than  in  the  harbor  of  any  seaport  in  the  world?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  —  one  of-  our  capftains  eouM  not  say  such  a  thing,  because  he 
hasn't  to  pay  at  all. 

Q.  What?  A.  No,  sir;  one  of  our  captains  could  not  say  such 
a  thing,  because  he  hasn't  to  pay  at  all 

Q.  The  company  pays;  it  is  all  the  same  thing;  he  is  inter- 
ested in  at;  your  company  does  not  own  the  ships?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  These  ship®  are  consigned  to  you  by  merchants?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
1  iQ.  Amd,  so  far  as  the  handlinig  or  navigjating  of  the  shipi  is 
concerned,  you  have  noticing  to  do  with  it  in  the  harbor?  A. 
Nothing. 

Q.  You  have  only  got  to  do  with  the  loading  and  unloading? 
A.  Well,  we  represent  as  agents;  we  represent  the  owners. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  captam  has  to  pay  ont  anything  for  privileges 
charged  to  him  in  1he  harbor,  is  iit  not  the  proper  thing  for  him 
to  make  an  account  to  you  of  suefh  payments?  A.  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  captain  paying  out  anything,  and  I  don't  believe 
any  captain  is  authorized  to  pay  amy  thing;  any  payments  come 
through  an  agent. 

Q.  If  a  captain — please  answer  my  qnesflior  —  if  a  captain 
should  pay  out  moneys  for  any  purpose  whenever  he  enters  the 
harbor  of  3sT ew  York,  it  is  his  duty  to  give  you  an  account  of  those 
moneys,  is  it  not?    A.  It  is. 
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Q.  And  the purpose  for  which  lie  lias  paid  it?  A.  For  which, 
he  nas  jjajid  it. 

Q.  !Now,  in  cases  where  tlie  captain  is  simply  an  officer  in  the 
ship,  without  a  share  in  the  ship,  lie  pays  out  Lite  money  of  the 
employer,  don't  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^.  j\xe  any  oi  lue  captains  pail  owners  of  the  ships  that  come 
to  you?    A.  Re  may  he;  they  may  have  a  isuiare. 

Q.  Is  there  a  supercargo  with  eacii  ship?    A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  items  oii:  expense  put  into  your 
own  account  of  quarantine  expense,  outside  of  the  lawful  expense 
or  hospital  fees?    A  I  think  not,  outside  of  lawful  expenses. 

Q.  What  are  the  lawful  expenses  for  each  >s)Mp?  A.  I  forget 
at  the  present  moment. 

Q.  It  is  according  to  tonnage,  isn't  it?  A.  Not  in  quartan  tine; 
in  quarantine,  there  were  certain  charges  made  at  the  time  of 
the  cholera  sioare;  there  are  no  charges  now. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  hospital  charge  01  $2?  A.  There  was  at  one 
time,  and  we  paid  it,  but  not  now. 

Q.  It  has  been  abo&shed,  hastn't  it?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  (yCtonnoir. —  That  was  a  head  tax,  wasn't  it? 

Mir.  Goff. —  No,  sir;  that  was  a  different  thing,  Senator.  Head 
money  has  reference  to  ships  for  passengers,  immigrants;  these 
are  freight  ships. 

Q.  Well,  hare  you  given  us  the  names  of  all  the  persons  to 
whom  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  money  for  privileges? 
A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you;  I  will  preface  my  question  by  thi^  state- 
ment; you,  of  course,  are  am  intelligent  gentleman  and  aware 
that  this  committee  doesi  not  seek  to  go  into  your  private 
business;  their  object  is  to  break  up  this  system,  if  they  can; 
to  enable  merchants  to  transact  business  without  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  moneys  that  they  should  not  pay;  you  understand 
that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  also  understand  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens 
to  help  this  committee  in  that  purpose?  A.  I  have  no  intention 
of  not  answering  those  question®;  I  wanted  simply  to  be  satisfied 
yon  desired  the  answer. 

Q.  All  righlt;  now,  the  officer's  name,  that  one  there,  that  U 
on  your  dock,  is  Murphy,  isn't  it?  A.  I  don't  know  his  name; 
I  know  him  by  sight. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  present  officer  been  with  you?  A.  H-> 
has  been  there  for  a  veiry  long  time;  I  really  don't  know  how 
long;  I  think  he  has  been  thene  a  year  olr  two  at  least;  two  or 
tlMce  years. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now,  if  the  system  of  payments  which  you  have 
tes  tilled  to,  were,  so  far  as  your*  knowledge  goes,  and  so  Car  as 
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general  understanding  of  shipping  men,  isn't  it  recognise*]  as 
vie  sysbem  among  all  jobbers  ia  the  New  York  Harbor?  A,  I 
am  of  that  opinion. 

By  Senator  Gantor: 
Q.  And  have  been  for  some  years?    A.  Yes*,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  And  don't  you  find  it,  and  other  shippers  in  the  same  con- 
dition you  are,  that  in  order  to  have  your  business  transacted 
promptly  and  expeditiously,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  out  these 
moneys?    A.  I  think  it  is  desirable  they  should  pay  it 

By  Senator  Cantor: 
Q.  That  has  been  the  system  fk>r  some  years,  hasn't  it?    A. 
T  can  only  speak  of  what  we  have   done  ourselves;    but  my 
opinion  is  that  it  has  been, 

Cross-examlimatiotn  by  Mr.  Banscm: 

Q.  The  weighers  to  whooi  you  sometimes  pay  a  compensation 
are  pemms  employed  by  the  United  States  government?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  known  among  business  men  as  Unated  States  weighers, 
attached  to  the  custom-house?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  So  with  the  customs  officer;  you  did  not  give  his  office  any 
title;  you  said  money  was  paid  to  the  customs  officer;  what  title 
do  you  give  to  the  officer?  A.  I  think  you  would  call  lwm  an 
inspector* 

Q.  He  is  a  United  States  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  the  payment  of  money  to  these  United 
States  officers,  and  you  have  mentioned  the  payment  aiso  of 
money  to  dockmasfcers,  who  are  State  officers,  as  I  understand; 
the  dockmaster  is  a  State  officer,  isn't  be?  A.  I  am  not  quite, 
sure;  I  know  he  is  under  a  commissioner,  another  commissioner 
apart  from  the  police. 

Q.  He  i&  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  departnipnr, 
is  he?    A*  Na 

By  Senator  Canton: 
Q.  The  harbor  maste?  is  a  State  «2*cer;  the  dockmaster  is  a 
subordinate  of  the  harbor  master?    A.,  jNb;  he  is  a  city  officer. 

By  Mr.  Hansom-: 
'    Q.  These  persons  whom  you  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  money 
to  are  in  no  way  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  police 
department  of  the  city?    A.  In  no  way  whatever* 
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Q.  Hare  you  paid  these  money®  to  these  persons  peflsotoally 
yourself?    A.  I  paid  certain  sums  personally. 

Q.  Thejse  sums  you  have  mentioned?    A.  Not  all  of  themi 

Q.  Some  of  these  you  paid  your«*elf  in  person^?  A.  Some  I 
paid  personally. 

Q.  I  Understand  you  to  say  no  money  has  ever  gone  from  your 
firm  to  any  police  official  except  the  dock  officer  for  his-  luncheon? 
A.  Thait  is  all. 

Q.  About  $10  a  month?    A.  About  $10  a  month. 

Q.  And  this  officer  has  been  there  over  his  hours  of  duty?  A. 
What  we  understand,  as  where  he  give®  his  special  attention 
which  the  law  might  not  compel  him  to  give,  is  his  lunch  hour. 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Aaid  th&st  m  —  and  it  is  at  that  time  we  require 
his  services  most,  because  our  own  people  go  and  take  tlWr 
lunches  at  that  particular  time;  and  it  is  of  very  great 
,ianportance  to  u®  that  we  should  have  people  there  to  see 
nothing  is  stolen  from  the  dock. 

Q.  You  gave  him  the  $10  to  get  his  lunches?  A.  That  is,  to  get 
his  lunches. 

Fred.  Sttudie,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mir.  Goff : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?    A.  Frederick 

Q.  Is  your  residence  291  Elizabeth  street?  A.  Two  hundred 
and  ninety-three  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  And  is  your  wife's  name  Annjie?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  hjave  you  been  living  at  293  Elizabeth  stireet? 
A.  Two  years. 

Q.  What  kind,  of  platce  have  you  kept  there?  A.  A  boaarding- 
house;  a  furnished  room. 

Q.  Have  you  occupied  the  whole  house?  A.  Yes;  I  rent  the 
whole  house. 

Q.  What  kind  of  people  hjave  lived  there?  A.  Single  men,  and 
man  and  wife. 

Q.  Single  men,  and  men  and  wives?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
*Q.  Have  you  had  amy  bad  women  in  your  housse?    A.  No,  sir. 

IQ.  Have  you  ever  had  any  bad  women  in  your  house?  A. 
No,  sir;  never;  I  don't  keep  such  a  house. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  on  the  26th  day  of  March  of  this  year? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WIto  aire-sW  you?    A.  Sloan  and  Sullivan. 

Q.  Officers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Attached  to  what  precinct;  where  is  the  station-house? 
A.  lu  Mulberry  street,  near  Prince. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Sullivan  and  Slo^n  before?    A.  No. 

Q.  Not  before  your  arrest?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  they  both  come  in  when  you  were  arrtsiled?  A.  Yes; 
they  rang  the  bell,  and  I  looked  out  the  wiixwows,  after  12 
o'clock;  they  rang  the  bell,  and  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
there  were  three  men  at  the  door;  I  said,  "What  you  want;" 
"They  want  in;"  I  said>  "You  can  not  come  in;  you  don't  live;" 
"I  want  in;"  "You  live  no  here;  I  leave  no  in;"  they  pushed 
the  door  in. 

Q.  What  were  you  charged  with?  A.  Well,  when  I  wouldn't 
open,  they  pushed  the  door  in. 

Q.  What  was  charged  against  yo»u?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  found  out  afterward?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it?  A.  Keeping  a  man  in  the  house  by  a  lady 
there. 

Q.  You  mean,  the  charge  against  you  was  disorderly  house? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  court  the  next  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  court?    A.  The  Special  Court 

Q.  Special  Sessions?    A.  Ye®. 
-    Q.  Where  was  the  court?    A.  The  first  morning,  we  came  to 
the  Tombs. 

Q.  To  the  Tombs  Police  Court?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  a  huwyer  there  named  William  E*  Morris? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  an  office  on  Chambers  street,  corner  of  Centre?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Morris  had  any  conversations  with 
Officer®  Sullivan  and  Sloan?  A.  Yes;  the  Officer  Sloan  sent  the 
lawyer. 

Q.  Sloan  sent  the  lawyer  to  you?    A.  Yes;  to  me  and  my  wife. 

Q.  State  what  Sloan  siaid  to  the  lawyer?  A.  W7ell,  Sloan  said, 
"Take  the  case;"  he  sent  the  lawyer  to  my  wife  and  to  me,  and 
the  lawyer  said,  "Have  you  got  money?"  I  say,  "No;  I  have 
no  money;  I  am  poor;  I  make  my  living;"  he  said,  "You  must 
have  the  money;"  he  asked  first  money;  I  said,  "I  have  no 
momey;"  and  he  went  back  to  Sloan,  and  he  sajid,  "I  take  ntft 
the  ca«e;  the«re  is  no  money  in  it;"  and  Sloan  said,  "Take  the 
case;  there  is  money  in  it" 

Q.  Sloan  said  to  the  lawyer,  "  There  is  money  in  him  f  is  that 
it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  Mr.  Morris  took  the  case,  didn't  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  Mr.  Morris  came  to  your  house,  didi}'t  he?  A. 
Yes. 
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Q.  And  did  lie  make  a  demand  upon  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  demand?    A.  Give  him  money. 

Q.  How  much?  A.  I  said  how  much  he  wanted;  he  s&id  it 
would  cost  $200;  I  said  I  haven't  200  pennies.  , 

Q.  Now,  can  you  give  the  ex&d:  language  which  th*  lawyer* 
used?  A.  He  say,  "  Bring  me  &w&  money  down  Saturday  morn- 
ing, $200,"  and  then  I  go  with  gT^Jaran  and  bsmg  ifo&  money. 

Mr.  Ramsom. —  What  was  the  last? 

Mr.  Moss. —  He  said  go  and  pawn  some  cl-ofchest 

The  Witness. —  And  bring  the  money  down  an3  the  case  would 
be  settled;  that  is  what  I  understand. 

Q.  Did  Moatris  mentiooa  Sloan  and  Sullivan  in  tet  conversation 
with  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  you  about  Sloan  and  SvJllvam  —  the  lawyer? 
A  Yes;  Sloan  and  Sullivan  was  not  in  my  house. 

Q.  Did  Motrris  say  he  was  going  to  giv&  any  of  the  money  to 
Sloan  and  Sullivan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?    A.  I  said,  "I  have  got  no  money." 

Q.  What  did  the  lawyer  say  he  was  gofrng  to  do  with  Sloan  and 
Sullivan?    A.  He  would  give  them  thfc  money. 

Q.  He  was  going  to  give  them  mmiey?    A  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  And  settle  the  case?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said  you  dM  not  give  thewi  any  money?  A.  I  hadn't 
any. 

Q.  Wfoait  did  you  do?  A.  Well„  then  I  said,  "I  have  got  no 
money,"  and  then  I  gave  them  $ lfc. 

Q.  You  gave  Morris  $10?  A  For  hfe  case,  and  after  I  take 
another  lawyer. 

Q.  Who  was  your  other  lawyer?    A.  August  Nentz. 

Q.  You  got  tired  of  Me  Morris  and  employed  Mr.  Nentz?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  happened  tben?  A.  I  took  my  lawyer  from  Sloaa 
and  Sullivan  and  then  took  another  one. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  trial?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whweaibouts?    A.  In  the  Tombs. 

Q.  In  Special  Sessions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  trial?  A.  Well,  then  came 
my  lawyer,  and  I  had  witnesses  that  I  kept  a,  good  house  and 
the  neighborhood,  and  there  was  one  man  lived  six  or  eight  or 
10  years  in  my  house. 

Q.  You  say  you  produced  witnesses  who  had  known  you  in  that 
neighborhood  for  some  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  persons  who  had  boarded  in  your  home?    A  Yes, 

Q.  And  hte  gave  it  a  good  character?    A  Yes 
L.  248 
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Q.  These  witnesses  you  produced  in  court;  did  the  officers,  Sul- 
livan and  Sloan,  testily  against  you?  A.  Yes;  they  came  against 
me;  Sloan  got  the  mian. 

Q.  He  had  a  man  with  him?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Stood-pigeon,  I  suppose?    A.  Yes. 

Q  Some  of  those  witnesses  whom  you  produced  had  hoarded 
with  you  10  o(r  11  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  trial?    A.  Well  — 

Q.  Whait  was  Khie  end  of  it  all,  and  were  you  convicted? 
A.  The  main  said,  "You  got  work;"  "No;"  "You  got  money;" 
"No;"  "What  have  yoai  got  arrested  for;"  Detective  Sloan  gave  it 
to  me. 

Chairman  Lexow  then  interrupted  the  witness'  testimony  as 
follows: 

Bj  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Upon  that  trial  there  was  a  third  man  who  gave  testimony; 
wasn't  there?  A.  Yes;  thetfe  was  a  third  mian;  I  don't  know  his 
name;  Sloan  had  a  man  along  with  Mo. 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  the  man  testified  he  had  spent 
a  day  in  your  house  in  company  with  somebody?    A.  Ye*. 

Qc  And  you  were  going  on  to  tell  where  he  got  the  dollar  for; 
wrhat  was  that?  A.  He  said  he  had  received  a  dollar  from  Sloa-a 
to  testify  against  me. 

Q.  T*hat  was  the  testimony?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  this  Sloan  was  the  same  man  who  hadf  told  Mr.  Morris 
he  must  take  your  ease,  because  there  was  money  in  you?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Monris  afterward  demanded  $200?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  saying  he  was  going  to  pay  some  of  the  money  to 
♦Sloan  and  Sullivan?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  convicted,  or  were  you  acquitted?  A.  The  judge 
says,  "  Well,  thiat  settles  the  case." 

Q.  Yon  wore  discharged?    A.t  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  fined  nor  imprisoned?    A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  this  officer  since?  A.  Sullivan  pa  me 
afterward  with  another  wardman,  but  I  told  them  I  didn't  care; 
yesterday  a  captain  was  in  my  place. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Yesterday?  A.  Yes;  yesterday;  a  new  captain;  the  crap- 
tain  was  in  my  place  yesterday,  and  Sullivan  pointed  him  out  to 
me,  and  said,  "That  is  the  new  captain;"  and  I  said,  "I  have  not 
got  any  money  to  spend  on  you." 
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Q.  Who!  was  the  captain;  what  is  Ms  name?  A.  The  captain 
heard  whiat  I  said;  the  captain  said,  "I  don't  ask  yon  for  any 
money." 

Q.  What  else  was  said*  A.  Nothing  else  was  said;  I  don't 
know  the  name  of  the  captein;  the  captain  and  Sullivan  went 
into  every  room  and  looked  into  every  room,  and  said  it  was 
all  light;  be  asked,  "Are  you  married}*  and  I  said,  "Yes;"  "Do 
you  work;"  "  Yes;"  there  was  a  woman  in  the  house,  and  they 
asked  her  if  she  was  married,  and  she  said  ye®,  she  was  maiTioJ 
to  a  truck  driver;  and  then  they  went  into  another  room,  and 
there  was  a  couple  in  there,  and  they  asked  whether  they  were 
married,  and  they  said  yes;  that  was  a  watchman  and  his  wife. 

Q.  What  made  yon  say  you  had  no  money  for  them?  A.  Be- 
cause next  door  to  me  they  pay  them  every  week. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Who  lives  next  door  to  you?    rJ£L  Strauss. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  number  of  the  house?  A.  *£wo  hundred! 
and  ninety-five  Elizabeth  street. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  there?  A.  They  have. got  more  than  a 
dozen  females  in  that  house,  and  they  go  in  and  oat  like  a 
doyfihoote. 

Q.  How  mudi  do  they  pay;  do  you  know?  A.  I  don't  know 
how  mtudh!  fluey  paid;  I  have  only  heard  they  do  pay;  Mm  Strauss 
told  me  she  had  a  big  pull  with  the  police. 

Q.  Did  you  ever,  see  SuMivan  and  the  other  officer,  Sloan,  I 
(lank  yoiu  called  him,  go  into  that  house?  A.  Yes;  a  couple  of 
times  I  saw  him  go  in. 

Q.  Has  that  house  been  raided?  A.  No;  they  will  never  touch 
them. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  those  girls  solicit  men  from  the  house?  A. 
Yesj  more  than  a  hundred  times. 

Q.  Calling  from  the  windows  and  doors  to  the  men?  A.  SGid 
go  up  the  street,  and  soliciting  men>  and  bringing  them  in. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  going  on  at  295  Elizabeth  street? 
A.  During  the  entire  winter. 

Q.  Who  waa  the  old  captain.?  A.  I  never  had  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  captains;  I  don't  know  their  names. 

Q.  How  many  other  disorderly  houses  are  there  on  Elizabeth 
street  near  you?    A.  I  did  not  pay  any  special  attention  to  that 

Q.  Are  there  large  numbers  of  street  walkers  in  yonr  neighbor- 
hood?   A.  No;  not  very  many. 

Q.  Aire  there  disorderly  houses  in  that  street  near  you?  'A; 
I  have  not  been  into  those  houses,  and  I  can't  say  whether  they 
are  bad  or  not 
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Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

!  Q.  When  Sullivan  and  the  other  officer  arrested  you,  yon  felt 
that  yon  had  been  outraged;  that  they  had  done  wrong  to  you, 
didn't  you?    A.  Yes;  sure.  , 

|Q.  You  are  an  honest  man?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  in  your  view  was  a  false  arrest;  thoy  had  no 
right  to  arrest  you?    A.  No. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

<j.  Did  you  ever  make  a  complaint  to  the  police  cottnmfesfcmers 
iOff  the  way  you  wetfe  toeing  treated  ?    A  No. 

Q.  DM  yofu  know  that  there  were  such  officials  in  this  city 
as  police  commissioners?  A.  Sure;  ye«;  I  have  been  here  27 
jream 

George  T.  Shteridan,  called,  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  \State, 
IBeftng  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Gaff: 

|  |Q.  Now,  Officer' Sheridan,  I  did  not  know  yon  were  In  court 
tmtil  you  addressed  me  just  now;  you  are  the  officer  that  had 
Jtihe  noted  occurrence  down  at  the  Merchants'  Hotel;  wasn't  you? 
!A  Yes. 

Q.  You  aire  under  indictments?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaff.— Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think,  in  fairnessTto  the 
officer,  I  will  aisk  hJ'aB  any  question  as  to  the  transaction,  because 
toe  is  under  indictmenft  for  the  transactions,  and  I  do  not  Jthink 
it  will  be  fair;  I  want  to  a&k  Mm  one  or  two -questions,  however, 
a)sl  long  as  he  is  in  count    I  dad  not  expect  to  siee  him  here. 

Ghairman  Lexow. — What  wias  it? 

Mr.  Goff, —  It  wtas  an  occurrence  where  a  man  claimed  to  be 
dubbed  in  a  poolroom,  and  the  officer  was  tried  for  it 

Senator  CanftoT-. — We  had  the  testimony  here.  The  testimony 
was  produced  before  the  eoanmitteet 

Mr.  Goff. —  Oh,  no;  but  there  has  been  a  trial  at  headquarters, 
and  $he  decision  i»  not  rendered  yet,  Is  it,  officer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — And  the  officer  m  under  indictment  now,  so  I  do 
nlot  think  ilt  would  be  tia&T  ito  this  officer  to  ask  him  questions 
about  that  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  in  connection 
with  that  matter,  just  one  or  two  quests ons. 

Q.  You  were  up  to  Morris  Park  recently,  were  you  not  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  the  rtaces?    A.  Yea 

<Q.  And  had  you  companions  there?    A.  "No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  anyone  there  that  you  knew?    A.  'No,  sir. 
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Q.  Dick  you  see  your  friend   Lynch   there?    A.  No,  sic 

Q.  Nor  Smith;     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  Burke?    A.  No,  Sir. 

Q.  Nor  anyone  connected  with,  that  Mereh^antlsi,  Hotel  terns- 
action?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  officer,  you  appreciate  (the  fact  that  you  are  under 
oath  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  false  swearing  is  perjury?    (No  answer.) 

Q.  You  mean  to  tell  this  committee,  under  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion of  your  oath,  that  you  djd  not  »ee  Lyndhi,  nor  Smith,  nor 
Burke,  at  the  Morris  Park  races?    A.  I  don't  kmow  Burke, 

Q.  Well,  Lyneh  or  Smith?    A.  No,  sar. 
i    Q.  NeMher  one?    A.  Noi,  sir. 

!  Q.  At  the  Morris  Park  rajcea,  or  in  New  York,  at  any  time 
©nee  the  occurrence  at  the  Merchants'  Hotel  ?  A.  No,  sdr ;  I  have 
Beam  them,  but  I  'have  not  seen  them  in  New  York. 

!Q.  You  have  seen  them  in  Jersey?  A.  I  have  seen  them  in 
flie  Tombs  Police  Court 

Q.  That  is  in  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  them  at  any  place  except  the 
JTomfos  Police  Court?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  write  to  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  write  to  Lynch?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  write  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  letters  being  sent  to  Eyneh?  !£.  No^ 
sir. 

Q.  How  did  yon  come  to  go  to  Morris  Park?  A.  Why,  I  went 
i*p  there — I  had  a  day  off. 

Q.  What  day  was  it?  A.  I  don't  recollect  now;  I  had  a  night 
off  that  night. 

Q.  You  have  a  good  many  days  off,  haven't  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  put  on  uniform?  A.  About  three  or  fonr 
weeks  ago. 

Q.  Yora  otoly  put  on  the  uniform  after  this  Merchants'  Hotol 
episode?  A.  No,  sir;  there  was  an;  order  came  down  from  head- 
quarters, 

Q.  For  you  to  put  on  uniform?  A.  No;  not  me  particularly, 
but  all  men  in  citizens?  clothes. 

Q.  You  were  in  citizens'  clothes  up  to  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long?    A.  Three  or  four  months. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  force?  A.  Very  ne:ir 
four  years. 

Q.  What  precinct  have  you  been  in?    Al  Second  precinct. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  on  the  Second  precinct  ever  since  yon  have 
been  on  the  force?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  Captain  O'Connor's  precinct?    A.  Yea 
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Q.  The  mme  pirecinct  wherfe  this  occuimice  took  place  at  thte 
Merchants'  Hotel?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  doing  patrol  duty  out  of  tlie  four  years? 
A.  About  three  and  a  half  yeatfs. 

Q.  About  three  and  a  half  years;  the  blotter  shows  that,  does 
it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  has  been  your  post?  A.  Oarflandt  street  and  Lib- 
erty street  and  Greenwich  sifcreet 

Q.  Eight  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  Merchants' 
Ho^el?    A.  Yes;  I  was  on  post  there. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  touch  the  key  now,  Sheridan?    A.  What  key? 

Q.  What  key?    A,  I  don't  understand  yoior  remark. 

Q.  Don't  you  .know  you  are  a  telegraph!  operator;  aren't  you? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  practice  telegraphy?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  telegraphy?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  telegraphing?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  employed  at  befo«re  you  went  on  the  poiic* 
force?    A.  Bricklaying. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  repeat  again  that  you  never  saw  Lynch 
except  at  the  Tombs?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Since  the  day  that  alleged  occurrence  totok  place  at  the 
!^ercbasItB,  Hotel?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  over  to  Jersey  since?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoiu  ever  cross  to  Jersey?  A.  Yes;  I  went  over  to  Jer- 
sty. 

Q.  Why  did  you  answer  me  just  now  you  have  not  been  to 
Jersey?  A.  I  was  to  Newark  by  train;  I  was  not  off  at  Jersey 
City. 

Q.  Tien  you  have  been  to  Jersey  since  that  occurrence?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Newark?    A.  ithree  weeks  ago. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  Newark  for?  A.  I  went  to  a  friend  of 
nune. 

Q.  Who  is  the  friend?    A.  A  party  of  the  name  of  Nugent 

Q.  Who  is  Nugent?  A.  He  is  in  the  hat  business  in  Je-rsev 
Cty. 

Q.  WTiere  did  you  meet  him?  A.  I  met  him  over  in  New  Ycnk 
he- re. 

Q.  By  appointment?    A.  No,  sif. 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wasi  not  on  duty  then; 
not  when  I  went  over  there. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  meet  Nugent?  A.  I  met  him. 
at  12  otelock  that  night;  the  night  before. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  the  nigfct  before?  A.  Ccxrner  <rf 
Cortlandt  and  Washington  street. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  him?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  on  patrol  duty  them?    Al  Ye& 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  appointment,  then,  to  go  to  Newark? 
J&L  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  took  you  to  Newark?    A.  We  went  out  there. 

Q.  What  for?    A.  Just  for  pleasure. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  ki  Newark?  A.  We  didn't  see  anybody 
in  particular. 

Q.  Well,  any  gentlemen?  A.  I  did  not  see  anybody  in  par- 
ticular. 

Q.  Any  gentlemen?  A.  "We  went  around  to  thre£  or  four 
friends  of  hia 

Q.  Who  are  they?    A.  I  don't  know  who  they  are. 

Q.  Give  their  names?    A.  I  don't  know  their  names. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  about  tihe  Lynch!  matter?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  word;?   -A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  Merchants?  Hotel  transaction?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Lynch's  house?  A.  No;  I  don't  know  where 
he  lives. 

Q.  What  was  tihe  name  of  the  other  policeman  that  was  con- 
nected with  you  in  that  transaction?  A.  Ilheffe  was  no  other 
policeman  in. 

Q.  You  weme  the  only  one?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  complaints 
made  against  two  other  policemen;  before  the  pol&ee  commis- 
sioners yet. 

Q.  What  are  their  namesi?    A.  Moody  and  Miller. 

Q.  You  swear  you  never  were  to  Lynch's  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  never  saw  Lynch  or  ispoke  to  him,  except 
In  the  Tomb®?    A.  No,  s^r;  that  is  all. 

;  Q.  Audi  I  ask  j(m  again^  before  you  leave  the  stand,  if  you 
reiterate  your  oath  that  you  did  mot  see  Lynch  or  Smith  at  the 
Morris  Psark  raioes  on  amy  day  this  yean?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  had  amgr  conversation  with  them?_  A.  No,  sir. 
;    Q.  Don't  shake  your  head;  answer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Dot  you  kitfoiw  Smith,  the  ex-chief  of  police  of  Jersey,  City? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  meet  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  went  around  with  this  ma&  in  Newark,  with  somie  of  his 
friends,  did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

*Q.  Do  you  mean  to  give  me  to  understand  that  he  did  not 
introduce  you  to  these  men?    A.  I  do  not  remember  the  name. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

jQ.  I  will  ask  you  one  questtion;  don?t  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledge  that  Lyndb.  and  Smith,  the  complainants  against  you 
m  the  Merchants'  Hotel  transaction,  were  in  New  York,  and 
went  to  Moi^te  Park,  amd  that  you  took  particular  pains  to  see 
that  they  were  not  served  wtilh  a  subpoena  from  the  Lexow  com- 
mittee?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoiu  ever  hear  of  it  flbefore?  A.  No,  s(Lr;  I  never  heard 
the  Lexow  committee  was  after  them. 

Q.  Didn't  you  sitiamd  up  to  the  tar  pu  Morris  Park  and  drink 
with  Lynch  and  Smith?    A.  No>,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Were  you  to  the  Sheepshead  Bay  races?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  You  understand,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the 
reason  why  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  merits  of  this  oase.  I 
have  spoken  of  that  before,  this  witness  being  uaider  indictment 

Senator  Cantor. — What  is  he  under  iindictment  for? 

Mr.  Goiff. —  In  connection  with  an  alleged  assault  on  two  men 
in  a  poolroom  hall.  The  poolroom  was  in  titoe  Merchants'  Hotel 
in  tMs  city,  and  it  is  alleged  he  dubbed  those  men,  and  charges 
were  made  against  Ibim  before  the  police  commissioners,  and 
subsequently  charges  were  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  and  he 
was  prut  under  indictment;  and  under  those  circumstances  I  do  not 
wish  to  ask  this  witness  anjy  questions  on  the  merits  of  the  oase. 
That  will  do,  officer.    I  want  to  deal  fairly  with  you. 

Charles  A.  Beeck,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Mr.  Gaff. —  Now,  Mr.  Ghaiaman,  I  ask  you  to  give  the  substance 
of  the  resolution  of  this  committee  to  this  witness,  in  regard  to 
the  protection  that  he  has  a  right  to  expect. 

Ghainnian  Lexow.— Any  testimony  you  may  give  here  with 
reference  to  bribery  or  corruption  of  the  police  department,  any 
bribe  given  by  you  or  received  by  you,  if  you  tell  the  truth  and 
it  is  a  fact  —  any  testimony  you  may  give  here  is  privileged  and 
can  not  be  used  against  you  in  any  other  proceeding,  and  your 
confession  of  the  fact  is  an  absolute  baa*  against  your  prosecution. 
The  thing  is  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  Now,  office*,  hk>w  many  years  have  you  been  on  the  police 
force?    A.  Twenty-two  years  last  March. 

Q.  So  that  each  of  those  four  ©tripes  represents  five  yeajB? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  — 
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Q.  Anci  you  have  got  a  pretty  good  record,  officer?  A.  Pretty 
good;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  officer,  do  yon  know  of  an/  agreement  or  understand- 
ing between  policemen,  that,  if  called  upon  before  tliis  commit- 
tee, yon  would  decline  to  reveal  anything  of  police  matt  ens? 
A.  I  never  beard  of  any. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  general  undterstainding  among  the  men  on  the 
force  that  they  must  keep  qudet  and  not  say  anything  about 
police  matters?  A.  I  nevei*  hJad  any  conversation  witih  any 
policemen  in  New  York  on  the  matter. 

Q.  You  are  entitled  to  a  pension,  officer,  aren't  you,  if  you 
retire?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  steamboat  squad?  A!. 
Since  April,  1882. 

Q.  And  before  that,  to  what  precinct  were  you  attached?  A, 
From  March  25r  1872,  to  March,  1873,  I  was  in  the-  Twentieth, 
and  from  the  18th  of  March,  1873,  to  1874,  I  was  in  the  Twenty- 
second. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Senators  about  the  steamboat  squad; 
does  that  form  a  separate  precinct  now?    A.  Yea 

Q.  It  used  to  be  pimply  a  squad?    A.  Simply  a  squad. 

Q.  Now  it  is  a  precinct?    A.  Thirty-seventh  precinct. 

Q.  Where  is  the  station-house?  A.  One  at  Pier  A,  and  one  at 
,  North  river 

Q.  Which  is  the  headquarters?    A.  Pier  A,  North  river. 

Q.  Who  is  the  captain  of  that  precinct?    A.  Captain  Allaire. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  captoin  of  that  precinct?  A.  I 
should  judge  about  two  years. 

Q.  The  jurisdiction  of  that  precinct  includes  all  the  docks 
both  cm  the  North  and  East  rivers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  men  that  are  assigned  to  duty  at  the  various 
docks  are  all  belonging  to  that  precinct  —  the  Thtrty-seventh, 
isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q..The  duties  of  these  men  are  to  look  after  the  docks  orf  the 
steamship  companies?    A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  Regulate  the  carts  and  the  truckdrivers,  aoad  so  on;  now, 
isn't  it  a  fact,  officer,  that  the  mem.  generally  assigned  to  those 
docks  do  special  duty  for  the  steamship  companies?    A.  Yes,  mc. 

Q.  It  is?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  also  a  fact,  officer,  that  for  that  special 
duty  the  officer  received  some  eompeai&atiion  from  the  steamship 
company?    A.  I  presume  on  some  of  1ibem. 

Q.  T  beg  pardon?    A.  I  say  I  presume  on  some  of  them, 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  general  rule?    A.  Well,  I  believe  it  is* 
I*  249 
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IQ.  Now,  officer,  1  kn'ow  how  Iwd  it  is  for(  you  to  fait  about 
police  matters,  but  you  are  a  conscientious  man>  I  believe,  and 
under  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  this!  committee,  I  think 
you  recognize  that  you  are  safe  and  protected  from  any  prosecu- 
tion for  any  testimony  you  may  give  here;  I  ask  you,  if  you 
will  tell  the  Senate  committee  yourself,  about  what  is  called  the 
envelope  crowd,  or  the  envelope  gang?  A.  I  don't  know  what 
they  mean  by  the  envelope  gang;  whether  it  is  a  man  gives  up 
any  money  or  not,  whether  that  is  the  idea;  but  they  speak  of  the 
envelope  gang. 

Q.  Isn't  there  something  known  —  isomething  called  the  en^ 
velope  crowd?  A.  I  know  we  have  spoken  among  ourselves  in 
that  manner. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean;  what  does  the  envelope  crowd  mean? 
A.  Whether  they  mean  they  give  up  any  of  their  money  or  not — 
I  suppose  that  is  the  idea. 

Q.  It  has  been  spoken  of  by  the  policemen?  A.  I  think  not 
give  up  this  money. 

Q.  It  has  been  spoken  of  that  they  belonged  to  the  envelope 
gang  or  crowd?  A.  No;  I  never  heard  a  man  make  that  remark; 
I  have  heaffd  some  of  the  men  say,  "  There  goes  an  envelope 
gang,"  in  doing  some  extra  duty. 

Q.  Kefenring  to  some  policemen?    A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  understanding  of  that  term?  A.  I  don't 
really  know  what  he  meant  by  it,  whether  he  gave  up  what  hie 
got  orr  not. 

Q.  That  m,  the  officer  gave  up  what  he  got?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  but  hasn't  there  been  something  inl  use: — <some  en- 
velope in  use  with  the  men  of  the  department  there?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  that  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  remark  more  than  once?  A.  Not 
over  once,  that  I  know  of;  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Isn't  it  generally  understood  that  the  envelope  men  means 
the  men  who  have  to  give  up  to  their  superior  officers?  A.  I  pre- 
sume that  is  what  it  means. 

Q.  Yes;  money  in  envelope®;  and  that  the  money  that 
they  got  from  the  steamship  companies  for  compensation  for 
their  services  to  the.  eteaanship  companies  they  had  got  to  give 
up  a  portion  oi  that  money  either  to  their  sergeant  or  their  cap- 
tains; isn't  that  a  fact?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  a  fact 
oir  not;  I  know — I  don't  know  what  other  men  do. 

Q.  Suppose  you  tell  us  what  you  have  done,  officer?  A*  It  is 
wot  a  great  while  ago  I  have  given  a  certain  man  $10. 

Q.  Who  iis  thfe  man,  offiaesj?    A.  Sergeant  Taylor. 
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Q.  On  the  steamboat  squad  of  tlie  Thirty-seventh  precinct? 
A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  How  did  you  give  him  the  $10?    A,  Just  handed  it  to  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  it  to  him  few?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I 
gave  it  to  him  for  any  p^artioular  reason  more  than  I  just  handed 
it  to  him;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Bergeant  Taylor;  isn't  he  known  as  the  collector  for  thie 
captain  among  the  men?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  hie  is1  or  no*; 
I  never  heiard  the  mem  say  so.  * 

Q.  Why  did  you  select  out  Sergeant  Taylor  from  thie  -otheir 
sergeants  to  give  him  $10?  A.  Well,  Sergeant  Taylor  has  been 
a  friend  of  mine  right  straight  along,  and  I  handed  him  $10. 

Q.  Do  you  know  othier  men  who  have  given  Sergeant  Taylosn 
$10?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  him  a  $10  Mil?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  Icing  ago  was  that?  A.  Abonit  the  2d  o(r  3d  of  this 
month. 

Q.  Was  thiat  the  teit  $10  ball  you  ever  gave  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  Bee  any  man  give  him  money?  A.  Never  in 
my  life. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  you  gave  him  the  $10?    A-  Nothing. 

j  Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  again  iif  Sergeant  Taylor  does  not  go  spoand 

among  the  men  employed  in  the  steamiboiait  squad  and  collect 

from  them?    A.  I  don't  know;  he  goes  along  the  river  front,  but 

whether  he  collects  from  them  or  mob — 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear,  under  the  solemn  obligation  of  your 
oath,  did  you  not  hear  it  said  or  spoken  of  that  Taylor  was  the 
captain's  collector?    A.  No,  sjir;  I  never  did.  , 

Q.  Is  there  a  sergeant  there  railed  Masom?    A.  No,  sir.  , 

Q.  What  are  the  sergeants'  names  there?  A.  Burns,  Read, 
RoM)  and  Taylor. 

jQ.  Where  was  it  you  gave  Taylor  this  money?  A.  At  the 
American  dock. 

Q.  You  are  <m  dtjity  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  oame  around  on  his  rounds?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dad  any  oomversatioai  lead  up  to  the  giving  of  the  money? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  caaveamtion?  A.  I  simply  said  to  him, 
u  Here,  sergeant,  I  make  you  a  present  of  thi^." 

Q.  What  did  you  give  him  the  present  for,  officer?  A  Well, 
he  took  me  off  the  street  where  I  was  at  the  Stonington  dock 
for  about  10  or  11  /ears;  in  fact,  I  was  out  in  the  street  along 
from  Warren  to  Barclay  street  on  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
finally,  when  thps  new  dock  was  built  there,  there  was  one  officer 
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eent  there,  aoad  opened  tibfere  for  same  time,  and  I  wlas  jus?  after 
being  sent  there. 

Q.  You  received  a  little  compensation  from  the  steamship, 
company,  diking  you,  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you  got  a  partner  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Officer  Inman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  receives  a  little  compensation?    A.  I  believe  lie  does. 

Q.  What?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  agents  of  the  line  have  sworn  to  it  here  today,  officer? 
A!.  I  am  aware  of  the  faiet;  at  least,  they  told  me  they  were 
going  to, 

Q.  Well,  Inman  has  been  there  quite  a  number  of  years, 
hasn't  he?    A.  Yeis;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  lie  bias  received  it  for  all  those  years?    A.  Yes — Oh, 
I — yes;  I  don't  know  whether  he  has  all  those  years  or  not. 
.  Q.  He  has  stated  so  anyway?    A.  He  has  been  getting  it  some 
time;  I  don't  know  how  long. 

Q.  That  is  the  customary  thing  on  the  dock  front,  is  it  not, 
officer?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  not  so  w^th  every  pier;  there  are  a 
great  many  piers  that  don't  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  know,  officer;  isn't  it  the  knowledge  in  the 
station-house,  and  among  Ihe  men  on  the  squad,  that  the  officers 
who  do  not  give  up  a  little  money  to  their  sergeant  or  their 
captain,  that  they  are  not  treated  as  well  as  other  officers?  A; 
I  don't  know;  I  have  done  extra  duty  as  well  as  other  men, 
and  I  never  heard  them  say  ihey  had  to  give  up,  or  they  did 
give  up,  and  that  they  had  to  do  extra  duty,  because  they  did 
Dot  give  up. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  this  is  the  only  case  you  know  anything 
about,  this  one .  of  $10  that  you  have  gjLven  wp?    A.  Yes,  sic. 

By  OhaiTnian  Lexow: 
ft.  How  long;  a-o  wttiS  h;;  - -'   'led*  Mr.  Goff? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

'  Q.  When  were  you  detailed!  at  this  new  dock?  A.  *Ehe  fttti 
fcf  November, 

Q.  When  did  you  give  up  the  $10?  A.  The  2d  of  this  month; 
I  think  It  was  thte  3d  or  the  3d  of  June. 

Q.  Why  did  you  wait  untjil  the  2d  or  3d  of  Juine  to  give  a 
present  to  th§  sergeant?  A.  Because  I  did  not  get  it;  I  did  not 
get  nothing,  only  for  the  last  couple  of  months. 

<J.  You  get  your  monthly  pay;  don;t  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  waited  until  yon  got  something  from  the  dock  people 
ito  give  it  up?  A.  Oh,  no — why,  certainly,  I  was  not  goa^g  to 
give  anything  away  of  my  salary, 

Q.  Them  tihie  money  yoiu  gave  tx>  the  sergeant  was  part  of  the 
money  yoa  had  received  from  the  dock  people?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Oh,  you  waited  until  you  got  that,  in  otrder  to  give  it  ta 
th'in?    A.  Ye®,  sir. 

Q.  Wheai  you  say  you  were  not  going  to  give  away  any  of  your 
salary,  you  mean  us  to  understand  that  it  was  an  understood 
ibiiig?  A  It  never  was  spoken  to  me  by  anybody;  n^ver  was 
asked  by  anybody. 

Q.  DikSn't  you  think  it  was  a  risky  thing  to  do  to  offer  $10  to 
tout  officer?  A  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  risk  attached  to 
it;  juo,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  against  the  rule1  for'  any  officer  to  give  a  gratuity 
or  present  to  his  superior  officer?  A  I  did  not  give  it  in  that 
way. 

C  Then  what  dM  you  give  it  for?  A  As  merely,  as  I  said 
before,  as  a  piresent 

Q.  As  Mends;  weren't  you  afraid  the  sergeant  would  immedi- 
ately prefer  charges  against  yoa  for  giving  him  a  present  for 
nothing?    A  I  did  not  know  he  would. 

Q.  You  felt  pretty  sure  he  would  not  say  you  gave  it  to  him? 
14.  I  did  not  think  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  is  thfe  recognized  custom  in  the  depart- 
ment to  give  those  gratuities  and  presents?  A.  I  never  did  It 
before, 

Q.  Well,  bat,  officer,  you  would  not  have  run  the  risk  of  being 
broke  for  giving  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  present  or  gratuity, 
would  you?    A.  No,  .sir;  I  would  not. 

Q.  Unless  you  were  pretty  sure  it  would  be  received?  A 
Why,  of  ootoffise  everybody  feels  that  way. 


AFMSRiNOON  SESSION. 

June  21,  1894. 

Present — "Ehe  Senators  and  counsel,  as  before. 

The  Chairman. —  Mr.  Ransom,  before  going  ^on  with  the  exami- 
nation, my  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  one  of  the 
newspaper^  which  is  based  upon  a  statement  made  by  me  yes- 
terday in  reference  to  the  publication,  by  the  World,  of  some  mat- 
ter connected  with  one  of  the  employes  of  this  committee.  The 
statement  here  is  that  I  have  said  or  did  say  that  the  matter 
published  in/  the  World  was  utterly  untrae  and  was  published 
without  any  conference^  I  meant  to  say,  that  there  was  no 
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foundation  tn  faot  foir  the  statement  made;  that  while  the 
reporter  may  have  believed  and  been  justified  in  the  belief  that 
he  possessed  evidence  upon  which  a  statement  of  that  kind  was 
justified,  tihiat  we  were  satisfied  that  there  was  no  foundation  in 
fact  for  the  statement;  and  I  desire  to  have  it  understood;  tha,t 
we  meant  no  reflection  upon  the  World  or  upojQ  the  World's 
reporter  in  the  making  of  that  insinuation,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  would  suggest  that  if  any  charges  of  that  kind  ane  to  be 
made,  thiarf:  the  committee  be  first  conferred  with  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  truth  in  them. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  make  that 
statement,  and  I  will  add  that,  in  jujstice  to  the  writer  of  the 
article,  it  is  but  proper  to  slay  that,  since  the  matter  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  more  carefully  and  particularly  than  I 
xmderisrtood  at  the  time  —  there  is  such!  a  rush  of  matters  after 
I  get  out  of  court  here  that  I  can  not  carry  everything  in  my 
mind:  but  matters  did  come  to  our  knowledge,  particularly 
to  the  knowledge  of  my  associate,  Mr.  Moss,  which  pointed  very 
directly  to  acts  performed  by  an  employe  of  this  committee,  as 
I  afterward  learned,  which  were  of  an  extremely  suspicious 
character,  to  say  the  least  Whlen  I  heard  the  name  of  the 
employe,  never  having  heard  it  before,  I  promptly  told  you  I 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  him.  I  had  in  my  mind  another 
person;  but  information  reached  us,  touching  the  aictfions  of  this 
man,  while  Clark  was  testifying,  and  the  hurried  enttranee  into 
the  courtroom  of  a  well-known  character  in  New  York,  a  lawyer, 
who  used  to  be  a  resident  of  that  ward,  after  the  exit  of  that 
employe  of  the  committee,  after  he  left  the  courtroom  hurriedly 
this  man  aame  in  hurriedly,  and  taking  everything  into  consid- 
eration, I  remember  now  that  Mr.  Moss  called  my  attention  to 
it,  and  that  we  decided  next  morning  that  we  would  put  this 
man  on  the  stand.  I  say  tihiat  in  justice  to  the  reporter.  Who- 
ever wrote  the  article  I  do  not  know.  It  is  but  fair  that  the 
facts  should  be  stated. 

The  Chajirman. — And  also  that  it  was  simply  a  coincidence, 
because  we  had  sent  tfcig  doorkeeper  on  special  business  of  this 
committee,  which  he  attended  to  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Bo  far  as  the  information  coming  ani  the  happen- 
ing of  the  coincidence,  it  would  seenii  to  be  a  perfectly  reascnable 
ground  for  the  reporter  to  $ake. 

Charles  A.  Beeck  resumMS  the  stand: 

Mr.  Ransom. — I  simply  wassted  to  say  to  you!,  Mr.  Chairman,, 
as  Mr.  Goff  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the 
witness,  that  I  have  no  questions  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  all,  Officer  Beeck. 
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TBhie  Chairman.—  Officer,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question. 

Q.  What  proportion  of-  the  total  amount  that  you  received 
outside  of  your  salary  on  the  steamboat  dock  there,  was  this 
$10  that  you  handed  to  the  sergeant?    A.  What  proportion? 

Q.  Yes;  what  proportion  of  the  amount  that  you  had  received 
up  to  that  time?    A.  Half  of  it 

John  D.  Smith,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  a  produce  merchant?    A.  Yes,  &lr. 

Q.  You  are  in  paartnership  with  a  Mir.  Voorhees?    A.  Manager. 

Q.  Where  do  you  conduct  business?    A.  No.  179  Reade  street. 

Q.  What  are  you,  wholesale  grocers,  or  produce?  A.  Whole- 
sale fruit  and  produce  dealers. 

Q.  You  handle  a  good  deal  of  goods?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  as  a  consequence,  you  find  it  necescsary  to  use  a  side- 
walk?   A.  We  do;  to  a  large  extent 

Q.  Can  not  get  over  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  to  incumber  the  sidewalk  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day  for  the  puqiose  of  handling  your  goods?  A. 
The  early  portion  of  the  diay. 

Q.  Of  course,  you,  as  an  intelligent  man,  know  that  that  is 
in  violation  of  a  corporation  ordinance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  are  police  officer®  on  post?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  special  police  officers  that  attend  to  that  portion 
of  duty,  called  the  ordinance  police?  A.  Well,  I  really  couldn't 
say;  I  presume  there  a?re;  I  think  I  have  seen  them. 

Q.  There  is  a  body  of  men,  Mr*.  Smith,  called  the  ordinance 
police,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  sidewalk  obstructions,  and 
signs,  and  so  fonih;  now,  do  tihoise  ordiramce  men  ever  visit  you, 
those  poMaemen?  A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  they  visit  me; 
thley  pass  tfctere;  we  pass  the  timie  of  day  with  them,  frequently; 
I  haven*t  made  any  special  distinction  between  the  regular  police 
and  t«he  ordinance. 

Q.  We  will  say  the  regular  police;  we  wi]i  not  draw  any  dis- 
tinction between  thtem;  they  aire  all  policemen,  properly  speak- 
ing; now,  have  you  ever  been  dalled  to  order,  as  it  were,  by  thie 
policemen  oh  account  of  the  sidewalk  obstruction®?  A.  Quite 
frequently. 

Q.  Have  your  goods  ever  been  taken  to  the  corporation  yaid.  by 
the  bureaiu  of  incumbrances?    A.  Noi,  sir. 

Q.  Have  the  police  made  any  trouble  for  you?  A.  Well,  we 
have  had  seireral  complaints,  and  I  responded  to  then*  in  the 
coords. 
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Q.  SevesraT  oomplainfe,  and  responded  to  Hi/em  in  the  IMsWefc 
Court?    A.  Yes,  slrr. 

Q.  Hare  you  ever  been  fined?  A.  Well,  not  in  my  present 
position. 

Q.  Weill,  before,  while  in  other  positions?    A.  Yee>  sir. 

Q.  In  the  same  house?    A.  No;  I  thiak  four  doors  below  that 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  with  Mr.  Voorhees?  A.  About 
three  years. 

Q.  Since  yon  have  been  with  Mr.  Voorhees  you  have  responded 
in  €Ourt  on  sieve<ral  ocoasaons?    A  Two,  if  I  remember  right, 

Q.  That  is,  at  the  First  District  Court,  is  it  not?  A.  I  couldn't 
say;  I  think  one  was  before  Judge  Mitchell,  previous  to  Ms  death. 

Q.  And  the  other  before  Judge  Lynn?  A.  I  don't  remember 
[that 

Q.  In  either  of  those  cased  were  yon  fined*?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  hofuse  has  given  some  presents  and  things  to  the  police 
officers  in  relation  to  these  sidewalk  obstructions?  A.  Never  to 
a  police  officer. 

Q.  To  whom  then,  if  not  to  a  police  officer?  A.  Well,  I  say 
that  directly;  we  have  never  given  anything  directly. 

Q.  Well,  indirectly?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  understand,  Mr.  Smifth,  that  the  object  of  the&e  honor- 
able Senators,  in  instituting  this  investigation,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  and  breaking  up  a  system  of  opprestsion  upon  the 
merchants  of  this  city;  you  understand  that  object?  A.  So  -I 
ahkmld  judge  from  reading  the  daily  papers. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  you  or  your  firui  are  concerned,  you  hjav{e 
nothing  to  fear  whatever  from  any  testimony  yon  may  give  before 
this  committee,  and  this  committee  expects  that  all  good  citi- 
zens will  come  and  strengthen  their  hands,  to  break  down  this 
system;  now,  I  ask  you  to  tell  the  Senators,  in  your  own  wjay, 
just  how  that  thing  is  done;  I  don't  wan*  to  boither  you  with, 
questions  or  annoy  you;  just  tell,  in  your  own  way,  how.  i&mt 
thing  is  done?  A.  My  recollection  of  it  is,  it  is  placed  in  an 
envelope,  whatever  amount  it  was,  and  been  called  for  by  some 
One  connected  with  the  department. 

Q.  About  what  periods  of  time?  A.  Well,  I  could  hardly  state 
definitely. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mototftdy,  or  every  two  or  three  months;  what  is  your  ctoa- 
torn?    A.  I  should  say  yearly,  Judge. 
Q.  Yearly?    A.  That  is  my  impression. 
Q.  And  the  amount?    A.  Twenty-five  dollara 
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Q.  And  in  case  you  omitted,  if  you  ever  did^  to  put  file  moitey; 
in  an  envelope  for  the  purposes  for  which  you  suggested,  did  you 
receive  a  visit  from  the  policeman  or  representative  of  the  depart- 
ment of  incumbrances?    A.  I  didn't  omit  it 

Q.  You  never  did  omit  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  first  to  put  money  in  an  envelope  and  de- 
posit it  for  tibe  purpose  you  have  mentioned?  A.  I  was  informed  it 
was  necessary  to  do  that  thing. 

Q.  Had  anybody  connected  with  the  police  department  given 
you  that  information?    A.  No;  it  came  second-handed. 

Q.  But,  was  the  original!  source  of  (it,  so  far  as  you  know, 
connected  with  the  police?  A.  I  should  say  it  was,  but  I  had 
no  positive  knowledge  of  that 

Q.  You  were  told  just  whait?    A.  Tlhat  the  price  was  $25. 

Q.  fJPhe  price  for  what?    A.  For  one  building. 

Q.  Was  the  infarmattkm  you  received  that  each  building  had 
to  contribute  yearly  the  sum  of  $25,  in  order  to  encroach  upon 
the  sddjewnalk  in  violation  of  law?  A.  That  was  the  understand- 
ing. 

Q.  And  that  if  that  sum  was  paid,  you  would  be  protected  in 
your  encroachment?    A.  T!hat  was  the  understanding. 

By  Mr.  Goffi 

Q.  Do  you  know7  Officer  Kelly?  A.  I  have  seen  Mm  on  the 
beat  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  he  has  ever  called  for  an  envelope?  A 
Not  at  my  place. 

Q.  At  any  other  place,  do  you  know?  A.  I  couldn't  state  that 
positively. 

Q.  Is  it  not  generally  understood  that  Officer  Kellv  does  the 
collecting?    A.  I  believe  so. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Where  would  you  put  the  envelope?  A.  Your  honor,  I 
would  rather  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Bradley. —  But  these  questions  are  necessary. 

The  Chairman. — As  indicating  a  system,  the  question  is 
material. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  between  you  and  the  policeman  on  the 
beat  there  as  to  just  where  he  would  find  that  envelope?  A. 
I  had  no  understanding  with  the  policeman  in  ihe  matter. 

Mr.  Goff.— Well,  w&th  whom? 

Q.  When  you  deposited  that  envelope,  there  was  an  under- 
standing with  somebody,  undoubtedly,  else  how  would  you  know 
where  to  deposit  it  so  that  he  could  find  it?    A  I  deposited  it 
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trpoto  a  neighbor's  desik,  with  the  undemanding  that  it  was  faf 
be  called  for. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  That  is  not  a  merchant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  yon,  in  connection  withi  tfcuat,  was  that  recog* 
nized  as  a  place  where  merchants  around  should  lay  envelopes? 
A.  That  I  couldn't  state. 

Q.  Only  for  yourself ?    A.  Only  for  myself. 

By  tixe  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  envelopes  of  a  similar  character  at  thai 
place?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  yours?    A.  Only  my  envelope. 

Q.  And  that  was  deported  otn  the  counter  of  this  neighboring 
store?    A.4  Neighboring  store. 

Q.  And  you  left  it  there?    A.  I  left  it  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  call  for  it?    A.  I  didn't 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  think,  Mr.  Smith,  that  it  iis  necessary  for  this  committee 
to  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  that  transaction?  A.  I  am 
giving  them  to  yon,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  the  name,  plea.se,  of  the  store  where  you  left  the 
envelope;  it  becomes  very  important,  because  it  affects  youir 
bttsdmess  principally?  A.  It  was  my  next-door  neighbor,  T.  J. 
Roberts. 

Q.  Was  it  through  Mr.  Roberts,  cr  from  Mr.  Roberts,  you  were 
given  to  understand  that  this  thing  was  necessary  to  do?  A* 
It  was  as  a  neighbor. 

By  the  Gbainmamr 

Q.  A  friendly  suggestion?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  interfered  with  previous  to  that  time?  !S* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  this  suggestion  was  made?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  aoMHoyed,  harassed?  A.  We  had  received  notice  front 
the  court 

Q.  To  appear  and  defend?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that  did  you  ever  get  a  notice?  A.  My  implies* 
sion  is  that  the  notice  came  immediately  after. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  interfered  with  or  troubled  after  yon  started 
the  payment  of  this  $25  amnuaJly?  A.  We  received  a  notice 
immediateily  aifiterwarcL 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  But  you  were  not  fined,  or  anything  further  dtone?  A.  Nfy 
sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Was  any  testimony  given  against  you  in  the  District  Court? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Changing  you  with  violation  of  the  ordinance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  thait  testimony  you  were  discharged 
without  fine?  A.  Well,  I  gave  my  testimony  in  rebuttal,  stating, 
as  I  have  stated  here,  that  it  was  almost  necessary;  it  was  the 
custom  to  utilize  the  sidewalk  for  the  business;  that  we  couldn't 
possibly  avoid  it;  that  it  was  the  custom  among  the  trade,  but 
we  left  as  much  gangway  open  as  possible  for  pedestrians;  the 
peidestirians  in  our  njeighhofnhood  were  in  our*  owja  line  of  bus% 
megs,  and  were  not  annoyed;  the  result  was  we  were  admonished 
to  be  more  careful,  but  not  fined* 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  leasing  the  sidewalk  for  so 
much  a  yefatr?  A.  Nothing  more  than  the  petition  that  we  gottl 
up  as  a  trade  to  the  board  of  aldermen. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  ycfa,  now,  as  a  merchant,  well  posted  in  youa? 
line  of  business,  would  it  no*  be  better  for  the  tnade  to  have 
legal  rights,  for  certain  hours  of  the  day  there,  and  obtain*  terms 
from  the  city,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  fee?    A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Than  to  be  subjected  to  these  visitations  and  envelope  cook 
tributkms  and  subscriptions?    A.  Undoubtedly,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  would  prefer  it?    A.  Much  rather. 

Q.  And  all  thie  men  in  thie  trade  would  prefer  it?    A.  I  thinE 

BO. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  faict,  it  Is  now  so  that  the  necessities  of 
the  bus&oie&s  are  such,  that  you  are  compelled  to  use  the  side? 
walk?    A,  We  can  not  avoid  it  and  do  business. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  I  understand  that  every  merchant  in  the  same  line  of 
business  as  yourself  in  that  neighborhood  there  was  making  aa 
equal  contribution?    A.  That  was  the  impression,  your  honor. 

Q.  According  to  the  size  of  the  store?  A.  I  couldn't  say  in 
regard  td  that,  positively. 

Q.  Can  yon,  of  your  own  knowledge,  give  the  names  of  any  of 
your  neighbors  there  who  have  made  equivalent  contributions? 
A!.  I  can  not,  your  honor. 
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<?.  Have  you  heard  of  any?    A-  In  a  roundat*>ut  way,  only. 

Q.  And  it  is  upon  that  that  you  base  your  understanding  that 
they  all  do?  A.  That  is  my  impression;  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
that,  as  a  fact 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Mr.  Smith,  is  there  amy  gucii  tMng  as  an  association  among 
the  men  of  your  trade,  an  exchange  or  association?  A.  Yes>  sir; 
w  o  have  a  Fruit  and  Produce  Dealers'  League,  and  many  of  our 
trades  are  members  of  the  Mercantile  Exchange,  I  think,  which 
is  moire  particularly  devoted  to  the  butter  and  egg  trade. 

Q.  Could  yo(u  give  us  any  approximation  of  the  number  of  mer- 
chants engtaged  in  your  business  in  that  locality,  around  Green- 
wich and  Washington  and  K&ade  and  Chambers  and  Duane 
and  all  thtise  streets  there?  A.  I  couldn't,  sir;  I  could  some 
years  ago,  but  I  couldn't  to-day;  our  trade  rums  from  Dey  street 
to  Fourteenth,  on  West,  Washington  and  Greenwich,  and  all  the 
cross  streets. 

Q.  There  are  certainly  many  hundreds?    A.  A  great  many. 

Q.  A  great  miany  hundreds?    A.  Yes>  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  How  many  members  in  the  association?  A.  I  couldn't  state 
that 

Q.  Couldn't  state  the  number  of  members  in  your  association? 
£L  I  couldn't,  because  I  am  not  sufficiently  active  a  member. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Is  it  not  he  common  understanding  among  thte  merchants 
in  your  business  that  they  all  have  to  pay  for  the  use  of  youa? 
sidewalk?    A.  I  could  only  speak  of  my  impression,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Well,  what  yofu  gathered  from  the  general  feeling  around 
among  men  in  your  trade?  A.  I  should  judge  that  the  contribu- 
tion was  general,  btat  I  couldn't  state  positively. 

Q.  I  dSom't  ask  for  thafy  simply  for  your  understanding  as  you 
gathered  M*from  the  circumstances  and  surroundings?  A^  Yes, 
£ir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  paid  contributions?  A.  To  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  only  two  years. 

Q.  And  edmioe  then,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  that  yofu 
have  menittoned  before,  you  have  not  been  intereferd;  with?  A- 
No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  presented  a  petition;  to  the  board  of  aldermen^  did  y<m 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  men  in  tihe  trade?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  thiat  petition  to  the  board  of  aldermen  tihe  outcome 
of  the  diss&tisfaetion  felt  by  the  trade  at  the  imposition  of  this 
sidewalk  tax?    A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Yon  tried  to  get  relief  from  that  by  appealing  for  legal 
right  to  occupy  the  sidewalk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  there  were  a  great  many  names  to  that  petitaon,  were 
there  not?    A.  I  think  the  trade  generally  signed  it. 

Q.  And  at  that  time,  did  you  not  meet  with  gentlemen  in  your 
own  trade,  at  which  this  subject  was  spoken,  of,  and  talked 
about?    A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  any  conversation  at  the  time. 

Q.  Have  yon  bad  any  conversation  with  any  merchants,  except- 
ing Mr.  Eolberts,  on  this  subject?    A.  Oh,  yes;  a  number  of  themu 

Q.  And  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  re- 
lieved from  this  exaction?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knofwledge  oir  understanding,  apart  from 
positive  knowledge;  I  don't  ask  for  that,  because  that  is  impos- 
sible, under  the  circumstances;  but  have  you  any  knowledge,  from 
the  general  concensus  of  opinion,  where  this  money  goes  to?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  it  goes  to  the  police?  A.  That  is  my 
impression. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  He  knows  it  was  paid,  anyway. 

Mr.  Ooff. —  Oh,  yes;  he  knows  it  was  paid;  he  has  so  stated, 

The  Witness.— That  is  a  fact 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  captain  of  your 
precinet?    A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q*  When  the  policeman  on  duty  there  interfered  with  you  in 
the  use  of  the  sidewalk,  did  he  ever  bring  in  the  captain  as  the 
source  of  his  interfering  with  you;  did  he  ever  speak  of  the 
captain  as  having  ordered  him  to  remove  the  encroachments  ox> 
ineumbrances,  or  words  to  that  effect?  A.  The  only  interference 
was  a  notice  from  the  court  to  appear. 

C^oss^xamination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  You  assented,  Mr.  Smith,  to  a  suggestive  question  last  put 
L  v  :: «.  Goiff  to  you,  that  you  knew  tnat  money  had  been*  paid  to 
the  police,  or  that  that  was  your  impression?  A-  Simply  my 
impression.  . 
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Q.  You  liiaye  no  knowledge  of  that  fact?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  &o  testify?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  yon  know  is  that  money  was*  put  in  an  envelope  and 
left  by  yon  with,  your  neighbor,  Mr.  Kobeirts,  on  his  desk?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  nothing  more  about  it  than  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  uise  of  the  sidewalk  by  the 
merchants  and  by  yourself  and  by  others  in  your  trade,  as  they 
do  use  it,  makes  the  sidewalk  really  an  annex  for  a  part  of  yonr 
own  store  for  the  purpose  of  storing  the  goods  tliat  are  there 
deposited?  A.  Well,  not  so  much  as  a  place  of  storage  as  a 
place  of  transfer. 

Q.  Well,  for  the  time  being?    A.  For  the  time  being. 

Q.  And  during  your  business  hours  of  the  day,  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  your  premises,  and  all  others  generally  engaged  in 
your  trade,  is  substantially  obstructed  by  your  goods,  is  it  not? 
A.  Not  at  all  times. 

Q.  Isn't  it  so  most  of  the  time  during  yonr  business  hours 
of  the  day?  A.  Well,  our  busineiss  hours,  understand,  are  from  12 
o'clock  at  night  down. 

Q.  Down  to  what  time?  A.  To  anywheres  from  7,  9,  10,  11 
o'clock. 

Q.  The  next  day?    A.  Ye®,  ssr. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Judge,  if  that  is  true,  isn't  it  worse  to 
sell  the  privilege  to  block  up  the  sidewalks  and  inconvenience 
the  public,  when  the  city  derives  no  benefit  from  it? 

Mr.  Ransom. — Well,  that  is  a  question  that  I  do  not  think 
either  you  or  T  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  decide  Jn  this'  investi- 
gation. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Probaibly  not. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  am  not  inquiring  — 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Seems  to  me  the  more  you  Bthow  the  side- 
walk was  blocked  up,  the  more  iniquitous  it  is  for  the  police  to 
sell  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  do  not  think  so.  I  hiave  another  purpose  in 
mind,  which  miay  be  a  very  stucpid  one,  but,  sffil,  I  think  I  am 
right  about  it. 

Q.  Then,  from  12  o'clock  at  night,  until  about  12  o'clock  the 
next  day,  the  sidewalk  is  substantially  obstructed  by  your  goods 
and  others  in  your  trade?    A.  Not  ?k  all  times. 

Q.  It  is  so  most  of  the  time?  A.  Part  of  the  time;  I  wouldn't 
Bay  all  the  time;  pairt  of  the  time  it  is  obstructed. 

Q.  When  you  say  a  part  of  the  time,  of  course,  I  want  to  know 
what  part;  whether  it  is  nearly  all  titoe  time  or  whether  iij  is  a 
email  portion  of  the  time?  A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain, 
I  will  do  sa 
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Q.  Certainly?  A.  At  times,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  stuff  dom- 
ing in  from  10  o'clock  untfil  5  or  6  in  the  mcraing,  which  will 
riot  strike  the  sidewalk  at  all;  it  depends  upon  the  market;  If 
the  market  is  active,  it  is  taken  right  off  the  trucks;  at  other 
(times,  we  hare  got  to  take  it  off,  place  it  on  the  sidewalk, 
rehandle  it,  mark  it  and  <sthip  it. 

Q.  Well,  the  necessities  of  your  businesis,  according  to  the 
dimensions  of  your  store,  demand  the  use  of  the  sidewalk  by 
you  as  a  merchant,  do  they  not?    A!.  Yes,  s&r. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  aware,  are  yon  not,  as  a  citizen,  that  the 
sidewalk  is  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  and  accommodation 
of  pedestrians  on  the  street?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  when  you  incumber  that  walk  with  your  goods, 
jrou  are  really  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  the  pedestrians, 
ire  you  not?    A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  should  enlarge  the  area  of  your  stare,  or  should 
rent  more  space  for  your  business,  and  wouM  hiave  more  store* 
room,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  you  to  incumber  the  sidewalk, 
would  it  not?    A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  And  by  using  the  sidewalk,  as  a  part  of  your  store,  you 
save  a  considerable  rental,  do  you  nofc>  in  your  business?  A. 
I  can  not  say  that  we  do. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  good  deal  more  than  |25  a  year?  A.  I  can  not 
say  that  it  is. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fewrt,  as  Judge  Ransom  Was  btouighib  Out 
ttiat  you  occupy  the  sidewalk  that  belongs  to  the  public;  the 
policemen  are  perfectly  willing  that  you  should  occupy  it,  pro- 
vided you  pay  them?    A.  I  guess  that  is  the  s*ate  of  the  case. 

Q.  Instead  of  you  having  to  lease  increased  space,  as  Judge  Bail- 
iBPOon.  has  adroitly  put  it,  and  pay  an  increased  rent  to  the  land- 
lord, you  pay,  practically,  the  rent  to  the  policeman  for  ttoe  side- 
walk?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mir.  Bansom: 

Q.  Mr.  Smith,  you  assented  to  tti'at  last  questfon;  you  didn't 
mean  that  upon  personal  knowledge,  did  you?    A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  His  last  question;  didn't  you  hear  it;  you  assented  to  that 
last  question  of  Mr.  Goff?    A.  Now,  let  me  explain  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  explain  anything^  but  answer  my  question,  please; 
yjbto  assented  to  Mr.  Golfs  testimony;  he  testified  that  you  prax>- 
ifckally  paid  your  -rant  to  ttoe  police,  and  you  said  yes;  do  you 
mean  tfeaM    A.  Not,  I  don't  mean,  it;  the  matter  of  utilising  a 
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dKtewalk  Is  a  matter  of  convenience  to  u&;  ^e  could  put  the 
goods  in  the  store,  but  it  would  c'ostt  us  so  much  niore  labor,  cart- 
ing them  in  and  out,  so  munch  further;  now,  by  utilizing  the  side- 
walk, it  saves  time. 

Q.  Cejrfcaanly,  and  nitoney?  A.  Not  so  mueh  money  as  the 
tome. 

Q.  Well,  time  is  money?  A.  At  certain  times  it  is;  if  it  is,  we 
hJave  got  plenty  of  money. 

,By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  explanation?    A.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Q.  Do  yoiu  find  that  if  you  don't  make  the  payment  you  can  not 
use  the  sidewalk?  A.  If  we  didn't  make  the  payment  we  got 
ntttioe  from  tie  corporation. 

Q.  By  making  the  payment  you  don't  get  interfered  with?  A 
That  was  the  understanding. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  It  wouldn't  make  any  difference  if  you  had  three  stores 
there,  in  order  to  carry  on  your  business  you  would  have  to  use 
the  sidewalk  more  or  less?  A*  We  would  use  the  sidewalk  all 
the  same. 

Q.  No  matter  h0w  many  stores  you  had,  ybu  would  use  the  side- 
walk just  the  same?    A.  As  a  matter  of  convenience. 

Mr.  Ransom. — He  said  be  would  use  the  sidewalk. 

Senator  Bradley. — He  had  to  use  it. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  It  would,  I  suppose,  be  convenient  if  you  could  carry  your 
g*tf>ds  ou.U  info  the  micEdle  of  tte  street  and  drop  them  there? 
rAL  At  times  we  do. 

Q.  You  do?    A.  Very  near  the  middle. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  stated  a  moment  ago,  in  answer  to  Judge  Ransom,,  that 
you  didn't  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  know  whn'e  tho 
mnni'T  wnt?    A.  I  do  njot.. 

Q.  But  wben  you  deposited  the  m*>ney  in  the  envelope,  you 
know  whleie  it  was  to  go,  didn't  you?    A.  I  had  an  impressiou. 

Q.  Yon  bad  an  understanding  wtoere  it  was  to  go,  didn't  you? 
A.  Yes>  sdr. 

Q  Youir  understaJiding  was  that  it  was  to  go  to  the  police? 
AL  Yez,  afo 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

<J.  Just  the  same  as  if  you  directed  a  letter  and  put  it  in  the 
}dm p-ppst  box9    A.  The  same. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 
Q.  You  got  that  undemtanding  from  Robert  si?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  If  you  couldn't  use  the  sidewalk  the  way  you  were  per- 
mitted to  do,  you  would  hare  to  increase  your  business  facilities 
and  employ  more  help?  A.  We  would  have  to  do  business-  inside 
the  ^tore. 

Q.  That  would  naturally  make  a  larger  place  to  do  business  in 
and  moire  help?  A.  I  think  the. same  help  would  do  the  work, 
but  we  would  have  to  do  it  iuside  the  store. 

Q.  Of  course  these  privileges  you  enjoyed  wTere  a  benefit  to 
the  storekeeper?    A.  It  is  an  old-established  custom, 

Q.  It  is  beneficial?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  instead  of  paying  the  city  you  paid  it  to  some  unknown 
department;  you  can  not  exactly  siay? 

J.  Albert  See,  called  by  the  State  as  ai  witness,  being  duly 
sw>rn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Grcff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Fruit  and  produce. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  busines?  A.  No.  320  Washington 
street. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  frosni&ge  do  you  occupy  there?  A.  About 
60  feet  on  Washington  street,  and  60  feet  on  Jay. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business?    A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  And  occupied  those  premises  all  the  time?  A.  No;  about 
five  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  occupy  before  that?  A.  No.  329  Greenwich 
Street. 

Q.  You  find  it  necesisary,  in  the  conduct  of  your  business,  to 
occupy  the  sidewalk  more  or  less  during  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  do  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  not  get  along  yery  well  without  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  merchants  in  ycur  line  of  business,  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, have  to  do  the  same?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  gentlemen,  or  your  firm,  that  signed 
a  petition  recently  to  the  board  of  aldermen  in  relation  to  these 
sidewalk  incumbrances?    A.  I  dcn't  think  so, 
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Q.  You  heard  of  such  petition,  did  you  not?    A.  Yea 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  made  against  you  for  vioJa- 
tion  of  corporation  ordinance?    A.  Yes;  I  had  one  lately. 

Q.  Were  you  brought  to  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  First  District  Court  here?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you   attend  personally?    A.   No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  result  of  that  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result?    A.  I  was  fined  $7.50. 

Q.  Was  that:  the  only  time  you  were  ever  proceeded  against? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  complained  of  at  other  times?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  Were  you  fined?     A.  No1,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  fined?    A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  particular  reason  why  you  were  fined 
this  last  occasion  and  were  not  find  on  the  o»ther  occaskns?  A.  I 
don't  know  as  1  can;  no1. 

Q.  Was  this  last  time  since  this  committee  sat  in  New  York? 
A.  No;  before  that;  about  two  months!  ago,  it  was. 

Q.  Since  the  appointment  of  this  committee?  A.  I  suppose 
so;  yes. 

Q.  Before  that  you  had  been  complained  of,  and  had  never 
been  fined?     A.  Always  excused;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  same  state  of  things  existed  all  the  time?  A. 
About  the  same;  yes,  slir. 

Q.  So  that,  if  you  deserved  to  be  fined  on  the  last  occasion, 
you  deserved  to  be  fined  on  the  other  occasions? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  'That  is  a  judicial  inquiry  which  I  suppose 
counsel  ought  not  to  indulge  in. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  that,  before  you  were  complained 
of  thjs  last  time,  that  your  name  aippeared  in  connection  with 
some  movement  of  the  merchants,  or  something,  to  get  rid  of 
this?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  there  was  any  relation  between  that 
publication  of  your  name,  protesting  against  certalin  oppressions 
and  your  bejng  fined  in  court?  A.  I  think  it  had  something 
to  do  with  it;  yes,  sir;  I  know  it  had. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  know  it  had?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  Because  there  was  one  roundsman 
came  around  always  after  that;  he  said  I  was  a  Parkhurst  man, 
and  he  was  at  me  every  day  four  or  five  times;  I  couldn't  keep 
anything  on  the  walk  at  all. 

Q.  He  was  watching  your  store  all  the  time?    A.  Yes,' sir. 
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By  Senator  O'Connor: 


Q.  And  other  stores-  were  obstructing  the  walk?    A.  Yes,  sir, 
<J.  And  no  attention  paid  to  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  They  didn't  interfere  with  them  at  all?  A.  They  didn't 
seem  to ;  I  was  called  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  was  this  roundsman's  name?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you* 

Q.  What  precinct  was  he  attached  to?    A.  Leonard  street. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything1  to  you  about  squealing  or  making 
trouble  for  the  police?    A^  No. 

Q.  Simply  said  that  you  were  a  Parkhurst  man?  A.  Parkhursit 
man;  "Remove  your  goods,  or  you  will  be  arrested;"  I  always 
did  move  them  right  in, 

Q.  Before  that  you  used  to  have  visits  from  the  police,  used 
you  not?    A^  Oh,  only  once  a  year;  that  is  all. 

Q.  What  was  that  foir,  for  the  annual  rent?  A.  That  was  it; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  annual  rent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  policeman's  name;  Kelly,  wasn't  it?  A» 
That  is  right. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 
Mr.   Groff. —  We   know   his  first   name.     His  name  is   Officer 
James  Kelly. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  When  Kelly  first  visited  you,  you  had  some  little  disputa* 
tion  about  the  price  you  would  have  to  pay  to  Kelly,  did  you  not? 
A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  He  wanted  to  raise  the  ante,  didn't  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  He  wanted  $50. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Instead  of  what?  A.  That  was  what  he  asked  in  place  of 
nothing;  before  Kelly  came  around  there  was  another  man 
came  around. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  then?    A.  About  $15. 

Q.  You  paid  about  $15  before?    A.  Yes,  sir;  $5  at  a  time. 

Q.  Three  times  a  year?    A.  Yes;  most  any  time. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 


Q.  Who  was  the  other  officer?    A.  I  think  his  name  was  Park. 
Q.  About!  how  long  ago  was  it  since  Kelly  first  came  arounjcfe 
bo  you?    A.  About  two  years, 

Q.  WTien  he  came  around  did  you  tell  him  what  you  had  been! 
in  the  habit  of  paying?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you?    A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  You  told  him  then,  did  you  not?  A.  Yes;  he  knew;  I 
ain't  positive  whether  he  asked  or  not;  he  knew  without  asking* 
me. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  that  pla,ce  would  be  worth  $50?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did*  you  agree  to»give  him  $50?  A.  No;  I  told  him  I  wasi 
a  retailer,  not  a  large  receiver,  and  I  only  wanted  about  half 
what  the  others  paid. 

Q.  What  the  big  wholesalers  paid?    A,  Wholesalers;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  hie  say  that  the  wholesalers  in  the  neighborhood  were 
paying  $50?    A.  No;  he  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  He  didn't  say  what  they  were  paying?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  was  it  that  you  came  to  strike  after?  A.  Because  I 
was  doing  about  half  the  buisinesis. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  that  $50  was  to;  be  paid  for?  A.  No; 
I  knew  that. 

Q.  What  was  your  knowledge  on  that  subject?  A.  It  always 
was  that  way,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  business;  we  always 
had  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  walk. 

Q.  Always  had  to  pay  fo<r  the  use'  of  the  walk  Mmce  ever  you 
have  been  in1  the  businesis?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  agree  to  pay  him?  A.  Twenty-five 
dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  $25?    A.  Yesi,  ^ir. 

Q.  Every  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  pay  him?    A.  I  put  it  in  an  envelope. 

Q.  Did  you  hand  it  to  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  came  around  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  under  that  condition  of  affairs,  you  never  had  any 
difficulty  at  all,  until  roundsmen  came  and  annoyed  you?  A. 
Yes;  I  did;  once  in  a  while  we  would  be  bothered. 

Q.  Nothing  ever  came  of  it?  A.  We  would  have  to  go  to 
court,  and  appear  like  others,  and  we  were  excused. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  anything  to  Kelly  about  your  being 
bothered  and  paying  him  at  the  same  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  make  any  complaints  about  that?  A.  No,  sir;  I  just 
sent  my  man  to  the  court,  and  if  there  was  any  fine,  he  would 
par  it,  and  that  is  all  tihere  was  to  it,  if  there  was  not  any,  it 
was  all  the  same. 
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Q.  When  did  you  give  the  last  annual  rent  to  Mr.  Kelly?  £1 
A  year  ago. 

Q.  Whjat  part  of  the  year  was  he  in  the  hablit  of  collectingf 
A.  I  think  it  was  April;  I  a)in't  sure. 

Q.  In  April?    A.  Yea 

Q.  He  has  not  collected  this  April,  has  he?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Senate  committee  is  in  session? 

Mr.  Kansom. —  You  don't  mean  that  they  collect  it,  do  yon? 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q  How  did  you  come  to  put  it  in  an  envelope?  A.  He  »* 
quested  it. 

Q.  He  asked  you  to  do  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  made  the  original  agreement  with  Mm? 
A.  Yes*,  &ir. 

Q.  Did  he  state  any  reason  why  he  wanted  it  put  in  as 
envelope?  A.  No;  he  said  he  had  nothing*  to.  do^with  it;  he  sail 
he  was  working  under  orders;  that  is  all. 

<J.  He  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  he  was  working 
under  orders?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Q.  Did  he  tell  you  under  whose  orders  he  was  working?    A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Di4  he  tell  you  where  he  put  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  drawer 
in  the  station-house. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  And  that  that  was  the  reason  why  he  wanted  it  in  as 
envelope?    A.  No;  there  was  a  hunimess  card  in  the  envelope. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
(>.  That  is,  your  business  card? 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  you  hand  it  to  him  each  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  would  come  around  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  words  at  the  time  of  handing  it  to  hintf 
A.  I  put  him  off  maybe  a  half  a  dozen  times^  and  tcld  him  I 
didn't  have  it,  but  he  would  come  persistently  until  he  got  it 

Q,  Did  you  see  whether  he  had  any  other  envelopes  of  a  similar 
character  in  his  possession?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Bid  you  see  him  pay  some  visits?  to  your  neighbors?    A. 
Shere  is1  nobody  in  our  busCnesis  right  near  me. 
Q.  Or  in  any  other  business?    A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Didn't  Officer  Kelly  say  to<  you  that  tie  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it;  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  put  the  envelope 
ia  the  drawer  of  the  station-house ;  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  associate  with  a  good  many  merchants  in  your  trade? 
A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  commonly  understood  and  accepted  all  around 
that  all  the  merchants  have  to  pay  in  the  same  manner  that 
you  have  had  to  pay?    A.  Not  all  of  them;  some  of  tiiem  do. 

Q.  What  exceptions  are  there?     A.  Some  say  they  never1  pay. 

Q.  Po  you  know  cf  any  exceptions  made  on  the  ground  cf 
iveJong'inf;  to  any  political  party  'n  the  city?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  why  it  was  they  didn't  pay?  A. 
Sometimes  in  a  joke  wre  might,  but  I  dooi't  tknow  whether  it  is 
true  or  not. 

Q.  Joking  that  they  didn't  pay?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  as  a  general  thing  you  have  heard  it  spoken  of  among 
ffte  merchants  in  your  business  that  -every  merchant  had  to  pay 
far  the  use  of  the  sidewalk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom : 

Q.  When  was  it  that  Kelly  told  you  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  envelope  or  the  payment,  excepting  to  put  it  in  a 
drawer  in  the  station-house?    A.  When  he  first  came  around. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  date?    A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  Can  yon  fix  the  year?    A.  Two  years;  ago. 

Q.  What  time  of  year?    A.  I  think  it  was  the  1st  of  April. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  had  ever  seen  Kelly?  A.  Yes., 
«ir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  wh<5  was  present  when  you  had  this  con- 
versation with  him?     A.  Nobody. 

Q.  Where  was  it;  in  your* «t ore?     A.  On  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  At  your  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  present?    A.  Not* as  I  know;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  money  was  it  that  you-  had  in  that  envelope  at 
fhat  time?    A.  Twenty-five  dollars. 

Q.  You  gave  the  envelope  to  Kelly?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  own  hand?     A.  Yes?isir. 

Q.  All  the  payments  that  you  made,  as  I  understand  your  tes- 
timony, were  made  directly  through  yourself  to  Kelly?    A.  Yes> 
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Q.  Did  you  ask  him  any  questions  when  he  told  you  that  all 
he  had  ix>  do  with  this  envelope  of  money  wTas  to  put  it  in  a 
drawer  at  the  station-house?    A.  I  don't  think  I  dicL 

Q.  You  didn't  feel  any  curiosity  on  the  subject?    A.  -No,  sir. 

William  Mayston,  a  witness  called  by  the  State,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Your  name  is  Mayston,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  William 
Mayston. 

Q.  What  is  youir  trade?    A.  I  deal  in  all  kinds  of  cutlery  ware. 

Q.  In  other  words.,  you  aire  a  peddler?  A.  Well,  during  tlhe 
summer  I  peddle,  and  during  the  winter  I  canvass;  peddle  whips 
in  summer  and  scissors,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  When  you  peddle  in  New  York  here,  you  have  to  have  a 
license,  do  you  not?    A,  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  use  of  a  pushcart?  A.  Not,  sir;  I 
carry  a  satchel  with  me,  and  sell  from  my  satchel. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  use  of  the  pushcart?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sell  on  Fulton  street?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Between  what  blocks*?    A.  Between  Nassau  and*  the  next 

Q.  Nassau  and  William?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  one  to  the  east?    A.  On  the  down-town  side. 

Q.  That  is  a  street  occupied  very  much  by  pushcart  men,  is  ijb 
not?    A.  There  is  six  of  them  stationary  in  one  place  all  day. 

Q.  Six  of  them?  A.  Stationary  all  day;  that  is  the  only  six: 
that  can  stay  there;  there  is  others  there,  but  moving  all  day. 

Q.  Six  permanent  ones?     A.  Permanent  all  day. 

Q.  Who  allows  them  to  stay  there?  A.  The  captain  from  tte 
First  precinct. 

Q.  Do  you  knowr  his  name?    A,  De^ery. 

Q.  He  allows  the  six  peddlers  to  occupy  that  block  and  will 
not  permit  any  others  to  occupy  that  block?  A.  That  is}  what 
*  the  two  officers  on  that  bQat  told  me  when  I  tried  to  stay  tinea* 
myself. 

Q   You  tried  to  sell  there,  did  you  not?     A.  I  did.  sell  there. 

Q.  What  did  the  officers  do?  A.  One  man,  I  found  out  once, 
from  the  Second  precinct,  knew  that  I  had  trouble  with  Captain 
O'Connor;  he  went  up  to  this  officer  and  whispered  to  him,  and 
he  came  deliberately  over  to  me,  and  said,  "You  son-of-a-bitclv 
get  out  of  here." 

Q.  Ycu  say  you  saw  a  man  you  had  trouble  with  in  Oapfcaia 
O'Connor's  district?    A.  Yes;  in  citizen's  dress. 

Q.  A  sort  of  a  wardman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  He  saw  you  down  here  in  Pulton  street?    A.  He  dff.d. 

<J.  He  knew  you?    A.  He  knew  me  by  sight 

Q.  You  saw  Mm  give  a  whisper  to  a  policeman?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
at  the  corner  of  Nassau  street. 

Q.  What  was  the  result?    A.  He  walked  over  to  me. 

Q.  The  policeman?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said,  "You  son-of-a-biitch, 
jchj  go  away  from  there,  or  I  will  take  you  down  to  the  house." 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said,  "You  son-of-a-bitch,  you  go 
away  f roim  there,  or  I'll  take  you  down  to  the  house." 

The  Chairman. —  Down  to  the  hoiuse? 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  what  the  station -house  is  called. 

Q.  What  next  took  place?  A.  I  got  away;  I  went  again  the 
mesi  day. 

Q.  You  went  again  the  next  day?  A.  I  did;  a  different  man 
mn  the  post. 

Q.  A  different  policeman?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anything  occur  the  next  time?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did 
Hie  same  thing;  I  made  sure  the  next  day  that  I  would  stand 
between  the  pushcarts. 

Q.  You  got  between  those  six  pushcarts?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
all  pay  $3  a  week  to  stand  there. 

Q.  They  pay  $3  a  week?    A.  Each  man. 

-Q.  How  do  you  know  that?  A.  I  have  had  the  information 
from  them. 

Q.  From  the  pushcart  men  themselves?     A.  I  have. 

<j.  That  they  pay  $ 3  a  week  for  the  privilege  of  standing  there? 
A.  Some  of  them  haven't  even  a  license;  I  had,  and  I  had  my 
l&dge  exposed,  and  I  was  allowed  to  stand  there  anyway  10 
mimites. 

Q.  These  six  men  who  hadn't  any  license  were  privileged  to- 
stand  there,  and  you  who  had  a  license  were  chased  away?  A. 
Was  chased  away;  when  he  approached  me  and  told  me  to  get 
away  from  the  block,  I  gave  him  a  game  of  talk;  I  wouldn't 
imjve;  I  said,  "Why  don't  you  move  these  men  that  are  next 
to  me?"  he  said,  "^STow,  it  is  no  use  giving  me  an  argument; 
my  orders  are  from  the  captain  that  these  men  are  to  stay 
Itere;  they  have  got  a  permit  from  the  captain,  and  that  is  my 
«ixlers  from  the  captain's  desk;"  I  said,  "Is  that  so;  I  didn't 
Inow  the  captain  could  give  a  permit;  I  will  get  one  myself;" 
1  went  down  to  see  Captain  Devery;  he  was  sick  in  bed;  sick, 
awa^y  somewhere;  I  saw  the  man  had  charge  behind  the  desk. 

Q.  The  sergeant?  A.  "No;  I  don't  know;  one  was  a  rounds- 
man, I  know;  whether  the  man  beh&nd  the  desk  was  a  sergeant 
X  eonldn't  say;  I  could  recognize  him;  I  spoke  to  him  about  it; 
I  asked  him  for  the  man's  name,  aaid  number,  that  was  doing 
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duty  on  Fulton  street,  between  the  hours  of  12  and  2  in  the 
afternoon;  he  refused  to  give  me  the  man's  name  and  number; 
he  said,  "What  do  you  want  to  know  for;"  I  said,  "It  is  imma- 
terial; I  would  like  to  know;"  he  said,  "There  is  mere  than  «me 
man  does  duty  there;"  I  said,  "Give  them  to  me  all,  and  I  wiB 
find  out  who  it  is ;"  he  refused  to  give  it  to  me ;  I  wanted  to  get 
the  names  of  the  men  that  chased  me  and  the  man  that  I  h&& 
quite  a  conversation  with;  he  refused  to  give  me  the  name* 
and  numbers;  I  said,  "If  ycu  dont  give  it  to  me,  I  will  know 
where  to  find  it  out;  I  will  go  and  see  Superintendent  Byrnes; 
I  will  find  it  out  there;"  I  knew  I  could  reach  him  very  well 
through  the  trouble  I  had  in  Church  street,  but  I  thought  flie 
best  way  was  to  -settle  it  down  there,  and  I  got  near  the  door 
and  went  back;  I  said,  "Maybe  before  I  go  to  Superintendent; 
Byrnes,  wre  may  save  you  any  trouble  yourself;  I  don't  want  to 
bring  charges  against  you  people  down  here;"  I  said,  "Maybe  I 
better  tell  you  my  name,"  and  I  showed  him  a  subpoena  I  had  to 
appear  before  the  grand  jury  against  Captain  O'Connor;  he  said, 
"Are  you  Mason?"  this  man  behind  the  desk;  he  took  me  in  Ida 
private  room  and  asked  me  what  the  trouble  was;  I  told  him;  lie 
says,  "I  will  see  that  man  in  half  an  hour  from  now;  you  earn 
go  up  there  and  stand  there  a  wThile; "  I  told  him  my  name;  he 
said,  "Are  you  against  Captain  O'Connor?"  I  said,  "Yes;"  he 
said,  "All  right,  I  will  attend  to  that  right  away;"  I  saw  the 
same  man  that  chased  me  from  Fulton  street,  the  next  day;  I 
said,  "  Did  the  sergeant  at  the  desk,  or  the  captain,  say  anyitjhing; 
to  you  about  my  standing  here?"  he  said,  "No;  the  captain 
didn't  say  nothing  to  m£,"  but  I  stood  there  and  sold  notwit&i1 
srtanding;  he  walked  by. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  He  didn't  use  any  more  poetry  to  you?    A.  No,  sir- 
By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  You  were  allowed  to  stand  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  more  experience,  as  a  dealer  or  peddler,/ 
with  the  police  in  this   city?    A.  Yes;  they  hound  me   evei^j 
day  now. 

Q.  Why  do  they  hunt  yon  now?  A.  I  will  tell  yoo  one  experi- 
ence; I  have  given  more  scissors  to  policemen  than  would  sup- 
ply all  this  room,  I  think.^ 

Q.  What  did  you  give  up  scissors  for?  A.  For  staying  ott 
the  street, 
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0.  To?]  sell  those  scissors  and  make  your  living  by  selling 
them?    A.  I  do.        J  ) 

Q.  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  the  policemen  on  the 
street  will  take  your  scissors  from  you?    A.  No;  not  directly. 

Q.  HowT  is  it  done?  A.  The  last  man  I  gave  it  to  was  on 
Broadway,  at  the  corner  of  the  Safe  Deposit  Vaults;  I  stood  in 
thatt  little  alleyway;  there  was  twTo  of  them  came;  there  was  one 
of  the  Broadway  squad  men,  and  there  w7as  a  regular  duty  man 
going  down  Broadway,  and  they  both  bled  me;  that  is,  one  bled 
me,  and  the  oitiher  didn't  get  his. 

Q.  To  what  extent?  A.  He  asked  me  if  they  were  any  good;  I 
said,  "Yes;  they  cut  all  right;"  of  course,  Hhey  will  cut  for  the 
time  being. 

Q.  You  didn't  sell  them  for  anything  else?  A.  I  sell  them  to 
make  money;  that  is  all  I  am  looking  for;  he  says,  "Leave  me  a 
pair  with  the  Italian  across  the  street;"  I  said,  "All  right;"  I 
left  them  with  him. 

Q.  You  left  a  pair  with  the  Italian?  A.  He  put  them 
under  his  cushion  on  the  chair  and  gave  them  to  him  after- 
ward; the  other  man  came  around  and  asked  me  if  they 
were  any  good;  he  said,  "  They  are  a  little  'too  large  for  me; "  he 
said  he  wanted  a  pair  for  his  nails;  I  said,  "I  haven't  got  any;" 
he  asked  me  to  bring  him  a  nice  pair  of  steel  scissors,  and  he  is 
waiting  ft>r  them- yet  on  Broadway;  I  think  he  will  wait;  another 
came  along  to  sell  there;  another  fakir  came  along  selling 
pens  that  you  can  put  your  foot  on  and  write  with  at  the  same 
time;  he  stood  there  and  was  chased,  wThile  I  stood  there;  he 
said  he  was  a  nuisance  and  I  was  not 

Q.  The  man  with  the  pens  was  a  nuisance?  A.  The  copper 
came  around  and  told  me,  after  he  chased  him,  "You're  all  right; 
you  are  not  a  nuisance  here  but  that  fellow  is;"  I  stood  there 
untill  sold  out. 

t  Q.  He  didn't  get  any  scissors  then?     A.  I  gave  one  pair  to  the 
Italian,  and  the  other  man  is  wraiit!ing  for  his  yet. 

Q.  It  wTas  the  same  officer  to  W'hom  you  gave  the  scissors 
through  the  Italian,  who  told  you  you  were  not  a  nuisance?  A. 
That  is  right,  the  BroadwTay  squad  man. 

Q.  Have- you  had  any  experience  wijtJh  other  policemen?  A. 
Oh,  yes;  down  in  Nassau  street,  William  street,. 

Q.  Tell  uis  those?  A.  Cedar  street;  they  .all  got  a  pair  of 
scissors. . 

Q.  £o  yon  have  been  quite  liberal  in  the  distribution  of  your 
favors  among  the  policemen?  A.  Yes;  they  didn't  cost  me 
very  much,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  give  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  in  return  for  giving  the  policemen  the 
seissors?    A.  Stood  there  until  I  sold  out. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  refuse  to  give  the  (Scissors?  A.  Only  thk 
man  on  Broadway. 

Q.  That  is*  the  nail  scissors?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  deal  in  those,  do  you?  A.  I  do  when  I  get  si 
job  let. 

Q.  Donjt  your  think «it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  keep  out 
of  that  policeman^  way?  A.  No;  I  can  go»  and  stand  them 
to-morrow;  he  will  be  satisfied. 

Q.  What  about  the  scissors?  A.  If  I  give  him  the  scissors,  it 
wrill  be  all  right;  I  can  stand  him  off;  some  of  them  wrere  very 
ugly;  wouldn't  take  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Q.  Would  they  take  anything  else  ?  A.  No ;  I  never  gave  any 
money;  I  made  up  my  mind  I  wouldn't  give  any  money  ;fI  could 
afford  a  pair  of  scissors,  -but  I  couldn't* •afford  to  give  them 
money;  cne  of  them  got  a  straw  hat  this  afternoon;  he  got  a 
straw  hat  from  a  man  on  Nassau  street  near  Ann,  and  your 
friend,  Mr.  Moss,  was  standing  right  near;  I  was  going  to  call 
his  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Who  got  a  straw  hat?  A.  A  man  doing  duty  on  Nassau 
street, 

Q.  From  whom  did  he  get  tne  straw  hat?    A.  A  peddler. 

Q.  This  afternoon?  A.  This  afternoon,  during  intermission; 
my  friend,  Moss,  wasi  standing  on  the  corner. 

Q.  Did  Moss  get  a  straw  hat?  A.  I  dont'  think  so;  I  think 
he  was  standing  there  picking  his  teeth. 

Q.  How  many  years  liave  you  been  carrying  on  your  little 
peddling  business  in  New  York?    A.  Only  about  a  year. 

Q.  What  were  you  at  before  that?  A.  All  kjinds  of  things; 
one  time  I  was  a  dock  rat  down  town. 

Q.  What  another  time?  A.  Well,  I  wrorked  in  the  Hoffman 
cafe  dewn  in  Beaver  street;  I  worked  there  some  year  or  year 
and  a  half;  I  worked  in  122  Nassau  street  a  year  and  a  half; 
stewTard  there;  Thomas  F.  Delaney,  a  Tammany  Hall  man,  kept 
it;  and  I  worked  for  John  A.  P.  Fiske,  in  Broad  street. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested?  A.  No,  sir;  I  haven't  been 
arrested. 

Q.  Or  convicted  of  a  crime?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  cuime  that  you  were  convicted  of?  A.  But 
I  wras  not  arrested;  I  gave  myself  up. 

Q.  What  was  it  about?  A.  Well,  some  lady  accused  me  of 
stealing  her  pocketbook;  I  accompanied  her  to  the  station-house. 

Q.  What  was.  the  r^esult  of  that  little  transaction?  A.  Well, 
when  they  got  me  in  the  station-house,  they  searched  me,  and 
keot  me  there,  and  they  got  some  fellow  to  try  to  come  to  swear 
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that  I  had  stolen  this  pocketbook;  and  when  I  got  up  to  head- 
quarters—I was  very  green  in  them  days;  I  dian't  know  what 
It  meant  to  plead,  or  anything  else  —  they  told- me  if  I  plead,  I 
would  get  oft  ail  right —  the  court  officer;  I  done  as  he  said;  I 
plead;  the  judge  .gave  me  Elmira  Reformatory,  and  I  am  very 
glad  I  went  there,  for  there  is  no  better  place  on  earth,  than 
Himira  Reformatory;  paddling  does  you  good. 

Q.  Then,  you  did  get  paddled?    A.  Yes;  and  it  did  me  gcod;  it 
keeps  you  out  of  bad' company,  after  yowl  have  been  in  there  once. 
Q.  How  long  were  you  In  Elmira?    A.  I  served  my  time;  two 
years. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  that  occurred?       A.  I  couldn't 
say;  it  is  quite  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  now?    A.  I  am  about  32  or  33. 
Q.  A  New  York  boy?    A.  I  don't  know  where  I  am  from. 
Q.  Do  you  know  where  yooi  were  born?    A.  I  wais  born  on  the 
©ther  side;  in  Europe  somewhere. 
Q.  But  you  spent  most  of  your  life  in  New  York?    A.  Oh,  yes. 
Q.  You   spoke   a  little   while  ago  about  a  main   in   citizen's 
dothes   recognizing  you,   that  you  had   trouble   with  Captain 
©'Co-nnor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  trouble  was  that?    A.  About  what? 
Q.  You  spoke  a  little  while  ago  about  an  officer  on  Fulton 
street,  who  was  in  dtizen's  clothes,  recognizing  you  as  having 
had  trouble  with.  Captain   O'Connor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  trouble  wTa$  that?  A.  About  having  the  poolrooms 
down  in  the  First  precinct. 

Q.  About  having  the  poolrooms  in  the  First  precinct?  A.  Yes; 
there  was  another  man  yesterday  that  bothered  me  while  I  was 
trying  to  make  a  siale  of  whips;  I  had  a  lot  of  whips  in  the 
courtroom  here;  I  am  dealing  in  whipis  and  harness,  and  I  was 
trying  to  make  a  sale  in  a  livery  stable  on  Greenwich  street 
last  night,  about  G  o'clock;  this  wardman  came  around  Church 
srtreet,  and  he  queered  me  from  making  a  sale  of  a,  whip;  he 
came  along,  and  said^  "Ain't  your  name  Mayston  ? "  I  said, 
"Yes;"'  he  said,  "Well,  you  are  a  fine  som-of-a-bitch,  to  going 
around  selling  whips;  have  you  got  so  low  as  that?"  I  said, 
"I  don't  care  what  I  do  to  make  an  honest  living;  I  am  not 
afraid  of  you  or  anybody  else;"  I  told  Superintendent  Byrnes 
that;  that  I  was  under  no  obligation  to  the  police;  that  I  made 
a  decent  living. 

Q.  What  did  the  wardman  say  to  you  after  that,  last  night? 
A  That  is  all  he  said;  he  SRid,  "It  is  a  pity  you  don't  come 
aroxind? likte  at  night;"  I  said,  "I  am  gofng  to  do  that,  and  I 
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am  going  in  front  of  the  Church  Street  station;  there  is  a  stable 
gang  around  there. 

Q.  About  this  trouble  with  Captain  O'Connor  and  the  pool- 
rooms; what  was  that?  A.  I  have  been  playing  horse-races  for 
the  last  15  or  20  years.. 

Q.  Playing  them  right  up  to  date?    A.  Played  it  yesterday. 

Q.  On  the  Suburban?  A.  No,  sir;  I  played  Kildeer  in  the 
last  race  yesterday.  ; 

Q.  How  did  you  come  out?     A.  He  run  third. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  What  did  you  play  for,  straight1  or  place?  A.  I  played 
him  to  win. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  been  playing  the  races  for,  say,  12  or  15  years? 
[A..  Yes;  more  than  that;  the  first  time  I  ever  played  the  horses 
was  at  the  English  Derby. 

Q.  Were  you  frit  England    then?    A.  I  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  So  you  got  the  habit  in  England?  A.  Yes;  that  is  where  I 
caught  the  fever. 

Q.  You  brought  it  with  you  from  there  here?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  into  poolrooms  in  New 
York  play?    A.  No;  I  can  get  in  anywhere. 

Q.  They  are  very  scarce,  are  they  not?  A.  Not  just  now; 
they  are  in  the  Second  precinct. 

Q.  Were  they  scarce  up  to  a  few  months  ago?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Plenty?    A.  Oh,  yes, 

Q.  Are  there  plenty  Hn  New  York  running  now?  A.  Yes;  not 
half  a  block  from  here.     (Witness  turning  his  head  to  the  east.) 

Q.  I  saw  you  stretching  your  neck;  did  you  think  to  see  the 
poolroom  from  the  courtroom  here?  A.  I  can  pretty  near  see 
it  from  here. 

Q.  Where  is  it?     A.  On  the  next  corner. 

Q.  Centre  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Chambers?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  Who  runs  that?  A.  Mahoney,  I  think;  I  can  soon  tell  you 
(witness  refers  to  a  book);  23  Chambers  street,  Mahoney,  second 
floor  up;  just  go  up  there,  and  if  you  carry  a  pink  paper  in  your 
hand,  you  will  get  in  there. 

Q.  Is  that  the  password  or  the  sign?  A.  If  they  think  you 
are  a  sporting  man  you  can  get  in  all  right. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  known,  are  you  not?    A.  I  guess  so;  yes. 
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Q.  All  through  the  poolrooms?  A.  I*  have  been  in  everyone, 
I  thJink,  from  here  to  Philadelphia,,  and  Newark,  all  around. 

Q.  I  want  you  to<  tell  the  Senators)  if  there  are  many  pool- 
rooms in  a,etua!  operation  in  New  York  at  the  present  time?  A. 
Yes;   a   good   many. 

Q.  About  how  many?  A.  I  can  tell  you;  probably  a  dozen; 
I  can  take  a  good  many  up  town;  you  can  go  over  to  81  Park 
row,  and  get  a.  bet  on  there,  right  opposite  the  Staats  Zeitung. 

Q.  Who  runs  that;  do  yon  know?  A.  Yes;  Keith,  I  think; 
Keith  runs  one,  and  Mahoney  the  other;  you  can  get  in  No.  33 
Park  row,  Pete  Delaeey's,  a  great  friend  of  mine,  where  I  made 
a  bet  yesterday. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  paper  do  you  have  to  have  in  your  hand  to 
get  in  there?  A.  Well,  a  Sporting  World,  or  talk  horse  when 
you  go  in. 

Q.  Do  they  have  a  password?  A.  Some  have  passwords;  if 
you  want  to  get  a,  bet  on,  they'll  let  you  in  all  right. 

Q.  Are  there  many  more  in  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a 
number. 

Q.  Could  yon  tell  the  Senators  how  many  poolrooms*  to  your 
knowledge,  are  open  tc-day  in  New  York  and  doing  businesis, 
or  this  week?  A.  I  could  take  you  to  at  least  20  of  them;  14 
Union  square;  No.  10  Union  square;  10  or  12;  and  Fourteenth 
street,  corner  of  Fourth  avenue;  these  two  places  here,  and  33 
Park  row. 

Q.  How  about  Barclay  street?    A.  Oh,  he  is  closed. 

Q.  Is  he  closed?  A.  Yes;  he  was  closed,  and  I  think  he  has 
gone  back  to  the  same  old  place,  though. 

Q.  WThere  is  that?  A.  He  went  over  wihen  I  closed  him  up 
down  at  3  Barclay  street,  wThich  I  didn't  want  to  do;  he  was  a 
particular  friend  of  mine;  it  was  through  Superintendent  Byrnes 
that  he  got  closed;  they  went  over  to  the  hotel,  right  opposite 
the  post-office. 

Q.  The  International?  A.  Yes,  sir;  did  bustiness  there  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  and  went  back. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  closed  him  up?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  through 
me  exposing  him. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  about  8  Barclay  street?  A.  There  has  been  no  pool- 
room there  for  some  time. 
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Q.  There  is  a  gambling-hell  there,  is  there  not?  A.  No,  sir; 
No.  3  Barclay. 

Q.  About  8,  the  other  side  of  the  street?  A.  That  is  sat 
down  on. 

Q.  How  about  the  Merchants'  Hotel;  is  that  running  now? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  place  oyer  Knox,  Broadway  and  Pulton 
street;  is  that  in  operation?    A.  Well,  I  haven't  been  there. 

Q.  How  about  that  place  in  Ann  street,  13.  or  15  Ann  street? 
A.  1  am  not  sure  whether  that  is  running. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  closing  up  of  many  in  New  York?  A, 
Oh?  yes. 

Q.  Since  this  committee  came  doiwn  from  Albany?  A.  Yes; 
this  one  I  just  mentioned  now  —  there  is  another  place  I  w^U 
tell  you  which  has  been  closed  up  since  the  committee  has  been 
here;  that  was  in  Park  row,  near  Staats  Zeritung;  there  are 
two  poolroom®  there;  I  don't  know  the  number;  in  a  little  tailor 
store?;  you  couldn't  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  there  if  you  paid  $500; 
ho  has  only  one  piece  of  cloth  M  the  window;  back  of  the  store 
is  the  poolroom;  the  cloth  is  now  removed  from  the  window, 
and  there  is  nothing  there. 

Q.  Did  Mike  Callahan  have  a  place  there?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q  Yea  played  policy  as  well  as  the  pools?  A.  No;  I  am 
satisfied  with  losing  my  money  on  the  horses  without  hitting 
policy. 

Q.  You  used  to  play  policy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  policy  shops  in  New  York?  A.  A  good 
many. 

Q.  A  good  many  of  those  running?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on  Seventh 
avenue  you  can  find  them  in  every  block;  just  follow  a  nigger 
woman  and  you  are  sure  to  find  one. 

Q.  And  you  are  sure  to  land  up  in  a  policy  shop,  is  that  it? 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you;  ever  meet  any  of  your  friends,  the  police,  in  those 
policy  shops?    A.  Oh,  yes;  many  times, 

Q.  In  the  poolrooms  and  in  the  policy  shops?  A.  In  the  pool- 
rooms and  in  the  policy  shops,  botth- 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  play  straight  or  pla*ce?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  are  fiends  for  horses. 

Q.  How  are  they  on  policy.  A.  I  do  not  know  much  about  them 
playing  policy,  but  I  know  a  good  many  of  them  are  great  horse 
fiends;  my  friend,  Mr.  Sheridan,  was  a  great  horse  fiend,  and 
knosm  as  a  horse  fiend  in  the  Second  precinct 
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Q.  Officer  Sheridan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  visited  Guttenberg  occasionally,  haven't  you? 
rAL  Oh,  I  have. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  That  is  one  of  your  stand-bys,  isn't  it?  A.  Last  season  I 
made  $1,000  at  Morris  Park  and  Sheepshead  and  went  down  to 
Coney  Island  and*dropped  it 

Bj  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Made  it  in  Morris  Park  and  went  down  to  Coaiey  Island  and 
dropped  it?  A.  I  did;  that  is,  with  a  woman,  and  Brighton 
Beach  track,  and  the  woman  got  the  most  of  it 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Was  that  in  Brooklyn;  you  dropped  it  in  Brooklyn?  A.  It 
was  Coney  Island. 

Mr.  Bansom. —  That  is  Brooklyn,  Senator;  such  a  resort  of 
dissipatiloai. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  us  about  your  friend  Sheridan; 
were  you  present  in  the  Merchants'  Hotel  when  a  little  trouble 
took  place  between  himself  and  a  man  named  Lynch?  A.  Oh, 
yes;  not  only  a  trouble  with  him  but  with  myself  as  well. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  in  there?  A.  I  went  in  there  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  When  was  this?    A.  I  think  it  was  the  3d  of  April. 

Q.  This  year?    A.  Yes;  and  I  went  in  to  play  — 
+    Q.  What  is  this  place;  please  describe  it?    A.  It  is  a  second 
rate  hotel,  and  this  man,  Harry  Poynton,  from  Jersey   City  — 
you  know  I  lived  in    Jersey  City  quite    a  number  of    years  — 
Boboken. 

Q.  What  about  Harry  Poynton?  A.  He  had  a  poolroom  there 
and  started  a  small  book  down  on  the  floor  from  the  street,  but 

flight  of  steps  back  of  the  saloon. 

Q.  Sit  up  and  talk  out  to  this  gentleman?  A.  Well,  he  had 
jftve  or  six  customers  there  for  a  few  days  and  we  kept  drumming 
up  trade  for  him. 

Q.  When  you  say  we,  whom  do  you  mean?  A.  Smith  and 
Lynch  and  myself. 

Q.  Jersey  City  citizens?    A.  Yes,   sir. 
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Q.  Well?  A.  He  got  to  do  such  business  that  he  went  up- 
stairs on  the  next  floor  and  parlor  and  frontroom,  and  took  all 
the  furniture  out  and  left  a  few  chafes  there,  one  and  a  half 
dozen  chairs,  and  put  in  a  small  desk,  and  started  a  little  pool- 
room there,  and  in  a  little  room  off  there  a  telegraph  ticker 
and  had  a  card  on  the  wall  inside  and  the  blackboard,  and 
used  to  call  the  odds  off  in  the  room  with  the  ttcker  and  make 
your  bets  then;  I  made  three  bets  there. 

Q.  This  day  in  question  that  you  and  Lynch  and  Smith  went 
in  there?  A.  I  was  there,  in  there,  at  2  o'clock,  about  that 
time;  yes. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  there  when  you  w'ent  in?  A.  There  was 
Harry  Poynton  there  and  Lynch  and  Smith  and  Shields  and 
half  a  dozen  others  and  pcolroom  touts  and  that  sort  of  busi- 
ness—  fellows  I  know. 

Q.  What  took  place  there?    A.  It  was  about  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  Lynch  went  out  to  make  a  bet  —  a  dollar  bet. 
Q.  A  dollar  bet?    A.  I  had  made  three  bets  myself,  |2  each; 
won  one  and  lost  two;  that  was  on  New  Orleans. 

Q.  The  race  was  in  New  Orleans?  A.  Ye®;  I  can  give  you- the 
odds  if  you,  want  it. 

Q.  Never  mind;  now,  you  went  up  to  make  a  bet  and  Lynch 
went  up  to  make  a  bet?    A.  No;  not  Lynch,  but  Shields. 

Q.  And  he  offered  fl?  A.  He  offered,  $1  to  make 
a  bet,  but  Harry  Poynton  was  sitting  behind  the  desk  like  there 
(indicating);  he  sat  behind  the  desk  where  he  recorded  the  bets 
and  Shields  handed  him  fl  and  he  puished  it  off,  and  said,  "  Go 
to  hell  with  your  dollar;  let  me  take  those  $5  and  $10  bets;" 
there  was  a  fellow  in  there  that  had  plenty  of  money  there 
that  day,  and  he  was  anxious  to  get  a  good  thing  that  he 
thought  wTould  go  there,  but  he  lost. 

Q.  What  next  took  place?  A.  And  Shields  began  to  abuse 
Harry  Poynton  that  he  wTould  not  take  his  $1;  he  said,  "You 
were  only  too  glad  when  you  were  down  stairs  to  take  a  $1  bet; 
now,  you  being  upstairs  and  got  a  backroom,  you  don't  want 
any  $1  bets,  and  Lynch  took  his  part;  they  came  back  to  the 
desk  where  I  sat  and  kept  abusing  Harry  Poynton,  and  called 
him  different  names,  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  talking 
among  themselves  and  with  me,  and  Harry  Poynton  got  up 
and  walked  up  to  Lynch,  and  said,  "You  big  son-of-a-bitch,  if 
you  don't  shut  up  I  will  throw  you  out  of  here;"  he  said,  "You 
ain't  big  enough;"  with  that,  Mr.  Sheridan  sitting  alongside  the 
desk  with  Harry  Poynton,  he  jumps  nn  and  comes  over  and 
joins  Harry  Poynton  and  drew  his  billy. 
L.-  253 
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Q.  Wait  a  moment;  when  you  say  Sheridan,  do  you  mean 
Officer  Sheridan?     A.  Yes,  sfir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  plain  clothes?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Knew  him  to  be  a  police  officer?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Ever  see  him  there  before?  A.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  seen  him 
many  tfimes. 

Q.  Was  he  there  when  you  went  in?  A.  I  did  not  go  in 
there  every  day;  I  used  to  see  him  sitting  there;  there  was 
two  chairs  alongside  the  desk  where  Harry  Poynton  sat,  and 
this  Sheridan  used  to  be  setting  there  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Sheridan  used  to  be  sitting  there  most  of  the  time?  A. 
Most  of  the  time,  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  What  did  he  appear  to  be  doing?  A.  I  see  htm  —  I  bet 
once  or  twice,  and  he  did  not  seem  tu<  be  doing  much  in  par- 
ticular, ,  except  talking  to<  Harry  Poynton. 

Q.  You  knew  he  was  a  policeman  at  the  Church  Street  station? 
A.  I  knew  he  was  a  wardman  at  the  Church  Street  station. 

Q.  When  this  quarrel  took  place,  you  saw  Sheridan  get  up 
and  draw  his  billy?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  then  occurred?  A.  He  took  hold  of  Lynch  by  the 
coat  collar  and  smashed  hi®  face  with  his  billy,  and  cut  his 
lip,  and  tore  his  coat,  and  hit  him  on  the  top  of  the  head;  and 
Harry  Poynton  grabbed  another  fellow,  and  another  one  grabbed 
me,  and  out  we  went. 

Q.  When  you  got  downstairs,  what  occurred?  A.  He  started 
tc  punch  us  with  his  fist. 

Q.  Punch  you   with  his  fist?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  en  your  way  going  downstairs;  did  you  take 
a  rest,  or  anything?  A.  No;  we  were  pushed  all  downstairs; 
and  there  was  a  woman  came  running  out  of  the  rooms  scream- 
ing murder  and  police,  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  begged 
one  of  them  not  to  murder  us. 

Q.  Were  you  bleeding?  A.  She  begged  of  Sheridan  not  to 
hit  him  any  more;  she  thought  he  was  going  to  die;  no;  I  was 
not  bleeding;  I  was  not  hit  with  the  billy. 

Q.  Was  Lynch  bleeding?  A.  Yes;  he  was  cut  in  the  mouth 
and  commenced  bleeding,  and  shirt  all  covered  with  blood. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  the  woman's  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   She  ran  out  screaming?    A.  Yea 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  yon  if,  before  you  wrere  punched  down- 
stairs, at  the  head  of  the  sitairs,  didn't  Sheridan  knock  Lynch 
down?  A.  He  hit  him  on  the  top  of  the  head  with  the  billy 
;and  knocked  him  down,  but  did  not  cut  his  head. 
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Q.  Knocked  him  down  wlith  the  force  of*  his  blow?  A.  Witli 
the  force  of  his  blow,  and  we  lifted  him  up. 

Q.  It  was  after. the  assault  took  place  inside?  A.  Yes;  inside; 
it  was  just  outside  the  deor. 

Q.  Did  Sheridan  follow  you  downstairs?  A.  Oh,  yes;  had 
hold  of  us. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  this  woman 
ran  out?  A.  No;  the  top;  got  up  on  the  way  downstairs,  on 
the   first  landing,  and   she   rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Q.  And  she  shouted  out  what?  A.  Shouted  out  not  to  murder 
the  man. 

Mr.  Kansom. — What  has  this  testimony  to  do  with  our  work 
here;  the  fact  that  a  wardmam  was  in  a  policy  shop  and  went 
there  every  day. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  took  place  then?  A.  We  were  pushed  then  down 
to  the  door  on  West  street  side;  and  when  he  got  us  down,  just 
before  we  got  to  the  stoop,  the  steps  lead  from  West  street 
Into  the  hall,  he  started  to  punch  us  with  his  fist;  I  said,  "What 
is  the  use  of  knocking  hell  out  of  us,  and  why  not  take  us  down 
and  make  a  charge  against  us?" 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  is  the  use  of  going  into  the  details,  as  we  have  got 
the  facts  of  the  assault? 

Mr.  Goff. —  There  are  more  things  -connected  with  this  than 
the  assault 

Q.  When  j.ou  got  down,  what  next  took  place;  I  can  not  jump 
from  fact  to  fact;  I  have  got  to  let  the  narrative  go  in?  A. 
They  took  us  down  to  West  street,  around  the  corner  into 
Cortlandt;  two  officers  came  in  from  West  street  and  joined 
Sheridan  up  the  stoop;  one  grabbed  Lynch,  one  grabbed  Smith, 
aud  i  stood  betwixt  the  two,  and  they  started  punching  too. 

Q.  They  started  punching?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  With  their  clubs  or  fis£s?  A.  With  their  fists;  they  took 
us  aroimd  the  corner  down  to  Cortlandt  street,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  locking  us  up,  and  Sheridan  had  run  up  in  the  meantime 
upstairs,  and  tried  to  get  Harry  Poyjiton  to  make  a  charge,  and 
he  would  not,  and  he  let  us  go. 

Q.  To  make  a  charge  against  you?    A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Asrainst  you?    A.  Agalmst  Lvnch  and  myself. 

Q.  What  was  the  names  of  the  officers?  A.  Moody  and  Muller 
and  Sheridan. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  station-house?  A.  Not  accompanied 
by  them;  no, 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  there?  .A.  We  went  to 
the  station-house;  they  did  not  go  with  us. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  the  station-house  for?  A.  To  make 
a  complaint  against  Officer  Sheridan  for  maltreating  us. 

Q.  Who  did  tgu  see  there?     A.  The  sergeant. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?  A.  Sergeant  Bliss;  I  don't  know  the 
other  man's  name. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  the  sergeant?  A.  He  explained  onr 
case,  and  he  says  —  just  then  Captain  O'Connor  came  out  of  the 
private  room,  and  said,  "What  is  the  trouble,  sergeant?"  and 
someone,  as  we  turned  around  to  go  toward  the  captain  to  tell 
him  our  trouble,  someone  says,  "Oh,  they  are  drunk." 

Q.  Well ?  A.  We  went  to  Captain  O'Connor,  and  tried  to  state 
to  him,  and  he  says,  "You  can  not  get  a:ny  satisfaction  here;  go 
up  to  court;"  mentioning  some  court;  I  don't  know  which  it  was. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  having  such  an  officer  in  the 
station-hoiuse  ?  A.  I  described  the  wardman  to  him  —  Sheridan  — 
and  described  his  dress  and  everything,  and  he  said  he  had  no 
man  in  the  station-house  of  that  name;  and  T  said  I  know  better; 
I  have  seen  him;  I  know  almost  all  of  them  that  had  duty  down 
here. 

Q.  Where  next  did  you  go?  A.  Some  officer  came  along  in 
citizen's  dress  and  tried  to  get  Lynch  to  drop  the  case;  and 
Lynch  accompanied  me  to  the  World  office,  and  there  I  asked 
to  see  the  reporter,  Mr.  Latshaw;  and  he  took  it  down,  and  we 
swore  to  the  affidavits  before  a  notary  and  so  forth;  and  we 
went  down  to  the  station-house  again,  and  tried  to  get  a  little 
information  there,  and  went  to  the  hotel  again,  and  Officer 
Sheridan  mrc  us,  and  was  going  to  strike  us  again;  afte?  we 
left  the  station-house  the  first  time,  going  to  the  Wrorld  office, 
Sheridan  in  the  meantime  had  come  up  from  West  street,  and 
was  crossing  the  street,  and  rushed  over  to  Lynch  again,  and 
said,  "  You  sucker,  you  come  here  looking  for  more  satisfaction ; " 
he  was  going  to  hit  him  again,  and  put  his  hand  on  his  hip- 
pocket 

Q.  You  recognize  that  Officer  Sheridan  as  the  man  on  the 
stand  to-day?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  to  police  headquarters,  on  a  charge  there? 
A.  I  did.  * 

Q.  Made  by  Lynch  and  Smith?    A.  They  didn't  want  to>  come 
iere. 

«Q.  When  they  did  come  there;  what  was  done  to  them?  A 
j£e  was  put  in  the  house  of  detention. 
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Q.  Locked  up  in  the  house  of  detention?    A.  Yesi 

Q.  And  have  you  ever  seen  Smith  since,  or  Lynch?  A.  Oh, 
yes;  I  have  been  over  to  see  them. 

Q.  Been  over  to  Jersey?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  three  days  to  get 
them  to  come  over  here,  and  twice  I  got  them  to  come  there. 

Q.  Testify  before  this  committee?  A.  No;  to  come  up  before 
Judge  Taintor. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Lynch  since  the  time  you  went  over  to  get 
him  to  come  here  before  Judge  Tain  tor?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him 
down  at  the  Brooklyn  handicap. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  coming  here  to  testify? 
A.  No;  I  didn't  wTant  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Q.  You  attended,  as  I  understand,  as  a,  witness  at  police  head* 
quarters  in  this  matter?    A.  I  did;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Captain  O'Connor  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter?   A.  Since  then? 

Q.  About  it  at  all?    A.  No,  sir;  never  spoke  ta  him  since. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  then?  A.  That  day,  yes;  the  day 
of  the  assault 

Q.  Captain  O'Connor?    A.  Yes;  the  day  of  the  assault 

Q.  I  didn't  understand  you  tq  testify  you  had  seen  Captain 
O'Connor?  A.  Yes;  he  spoke  to  me,  and  he  told  me  we  could 
not  get  any  satisfaction  there;  I  done  most  of  the  talking. 

Q.  The  captain  told  you  you  would  have  to  go  to  court  and 
get  satisfaction?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  he  said  we  could  not 
get  any  satisfaction  there;  we  would  have  to  go  to  court;  he 
mentioned  some  court;  I  do-  not  know  which  it  was. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  existence  of  some  of  the  pool- 
rooms in  Captain  O'Connor's  district  there,  cr  his  precinct;  do 
you  know  the  poolroom  at  the  Merchants'  Hotel,  of  which  you 
have  testified?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  there  two  months. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  poolroom  at  the  Glen  IslanS  Hotel?  A. 
That  was  there  Jbefore  he  went  to  the  Merchants^. 

Q.  Cortlandt  and  West  streets?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  poolroom  afr  15  Barclay  street,  in  the 
,  saloon  there?    A.  No.  15  Barclay  street? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  poolroom  at  Kheinhairt'g  Hotel?  A.  You 
mean  No.  3  Barclay  street  I  guess. 

Q,  Do  you  go  to  Kheinhart'si  Hotel,  too?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  open?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  hotel  down  near  South  Ferry,  where  there  is 
a  poolroom  in  full  blast?    A.  I  don't  think  it  is  open  now. 

Q.  Was  there  one  now?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  hotel?  A.  Next  to  a  man  I 
used  to  work  for  in  the  Hoffman  House;  I  forget  his  name  now; 
he  had  charge  cf  the  Hoffman  House  when  I  worked  for  him; 
Peter  Hartman. 

Q.  Hartman's  Hotel?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  hotel?     A.  It  is,  or  the  next  one  to  it. 

Q.  By  the  way,  you  worked  in  Hartman's  Hotel,  didn't  you? 
A.  I  worked  for  Mr.  Hartman  when  he  was  in  the  Hoffman 
House,  in  Beaver  street  —  the  Hoffman  cafe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  character  of  Hartman's  Hotel?  A.  Well, 
you  find  all  the  sports  you  want  there  in  the  night,  if  you  want 
to  go  through  the  cigar  store,  and  wine  dioor,  .and  Sundays  and 
weekdays. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  hotel  frequented  by  women  of  loose  character? 
A.  Yes;  whenever  I  come  up  from  Coney  Island  with  a  woman 
we  went  right  in  there. 

Q.  You  have  frequently  gone  into  Hartman's  Hotel?  A.  Yes; 
he  is  a  great  Mend  of  mine. 

Q.  That  is  an  old  stand  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  yours,  you  say?  A.  Oh,  yes;  ne 
was  a  very  good  man  to  me. 

Q.  He  does  not  own  the  house?  A.  The  partnership,  when 
he  took  the  house,  was  between  what  used  to  be  Fred  Loud  and 
Peter  Hartman,  the  man  that  used  to  be  manager  for  Ed.  Stokes. 

Q.  They  only  rented  the  house?  A.  I  think  they  bought  it; 
I  ana  not  sure  whether  they  rented  it  or  bought  it;  Fred 
Loud  used  to  come  there  and  take  the  receipts,  and  they  threw 
him  out. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  They  would  thtfow  h(im  out?  A.  Yes;  he  used  to  come 
there  and  take  the  receipts  and  do  nothing  fcr  it,  and  they  got 
tired  of  that. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anybody  else  being  interested  in 
that  building  or  hotel?  A.  Not  outside  of  Peter  Hartman  and 
Fred  Loud. 

Q.  That  is  in  Devery's  precinct,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  you  bear  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  building? 
A.  No,  3ir. 

Q.  To  whom  Loud  and  Hartman  leased  the  house?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  all;  you  may  examine. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Officer  Sheridan  received  any  money 
from  that  poolroom?  A.  :No>  sir;  only  that  we  know  that  from 
frequenting  poolrooms,  the  same  as  anybody  else  who  goes 
among  these  steering  people,  asnd  it  tiis  a  well-known  fact  amongst 
all  of  them  that  tliey  pay  the  police  for  protecting  the  place 
and  looking  out  to  «ee  there  are  not  any  disturbances'  in  the 
place,  and '  throw  anybody  out  that  makes  a  disturbance,  and 
all  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  poolroom  you  spoke  of  paid 
in  the  way  of  protection?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You   dent  know?     A.  No,   sir. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  see  the  owner  of  that  poolroom  hand  any 
money  to  Officer  Sheridan?  A.  I  *bave  seen  him  make  bets 
there  and  receive  money.  , 

Q.  Did  he  make  bets  with  his  own  money?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  his  own  money  or  not;  I  faave  seen  him  get 
money  from  Poynton  in  there. 

Q.  Saw  him  hand  money  over  tq  him?  A.  Yes;  whether  it 
was  the  result  of  a  bet,  I  don't  knfctw;  I  presume  it  was  bets 
he  made. 

Q.  How  many  times  ctaii  your  say,  at  least,  you  saw  Sheridiam 
in  that  poolroom?     A.  I  can  (remember  five  or  six  times  anyway. 

Q.  And  every  time  you  were  there,  you  saw  him  there?  xV. 
Sitting  in  that  chair;  there  were  only  twp  chairs  at  the  desk 
besides  Henry  Poynton  aed  the  sheetwHter;  there  were  four 
ehairs  all  there;  Sheridan  sat  there,  and  Harry  Poynton  and  th^ 
sheetwriter  sat  behind  the  desk. 

Q.  Ar  J  to  your  knowledge  at  that  time,  Sheridan  was  ward 
man  in  that  district?    A.  He  was  w^rdmen;  certainly. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  In  any  of  the  poolrooms  at  all  —  you  visiter'  most  of  them  — 
did  you  see  them  pay  any  policeman  for  protection?  A.  I  saw 
a  man  in  Fourteenth  street  give  a  man  one  time. 

Py  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that?     A.  That  was  some  time  ago. 

Q.  A  year  ago,  or  a  month  age,  wais  it?  A.  It  must  be  pretty 
near  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Was  he  in  uniform?    A.  No;  he  was  not  in  uniform. 

Q.  In  citizen's  clothes;  how  much,  money?  A.  I  don't  know 
how  much;  I  have  seen  them  after  the  poolroom  was  cleared 
out,  I  have  seen  them  come  in  and  get  money  through,  a  little 
l>rass  door. 
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Q.  How  many  times  have  you  seen  that  done?  A.  I  have 
seen  lit  done  once  up  there. 

Q.  Was  that  the  wardnian  or  patrolman?  A.  A  wardman; 
that  is,  I  have  seen  him  in  uniform  on  some  street. 

Q  Do  you  know  his  name?  A.  No>  sir;  I  have  seen  him  in 
uniform. 

Q.  What  precinct  was  that  in?  A.  I  don't  know  what  pre- 
cibict  it  is;  it  is  opposite  the  Union  Square  Hotel. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  instance  of  the  payment  of 
money  to  policemen  in  the  poolroom?  A.  Well,  I  knew  they 
got  to  pay;  I  did  not  see;  I  think  I  have  seen  once,  No.  3  Barclay 
street,  where  a  man  came  in  the  barroom  and  got  something, 
but  he  did  not  get  it  from  the  poolroom  man;  he  gotit  from 
Warden  Flynn;  that  is,  he  kept  Hhe  saloon;  he  used  to  be  a 
wardman  himself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much?    A.  Nc»,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that?    A.  About  a  year  ago;  it  might  be  more. 

Q.  Did  yout  see  policemto  in  each  one  of  these  poolrooms  yoiu 
have  id  escribed?  A.  I  have  seen  them  in  Cortlandt  street;  I 
Kave  seen  them  in  No.  3  Barclay  street*  and  seen  one  in  Four- 
teenth street. 

Q.  On  one  occasion  or  frequently?  A.  Well  thli^  down  at 
Merchants'  Hotel,  I  have  -seen  it  frequently,  and  3  Barclay 
street  frequently,  and  only  once  in  Union  square. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  want  to<ask  you,  jusli  to  carry  you  back  for  one  question  — 
when  Lynch  or  Smith  or  Shields  said  ta  Poynton  that  he  was 
getting  stiff,  or  something  jof  that  kind,  did  you  heai>  him  call 
to  the  policeman  anything?       A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  to  Sheridan,  "  George,  put  them  out  ?  v 
A.  No;  lie  called  to  the  man  at  the  door,  the  bouncer —  not  the 
bouncer  —  the  man  that  in  stationed  at  the  door;  ,if  you  are  not 
known  there,  they  won't  let  you  in;  he  called  Johnnie;  that  is 
what  he  -called  him,  Johnnie;  Johnnie  is*  the  man  stationed  at 
the  dcor,  outride  the  door  <as  you  go  in ;  and  if  you  are  known 
amongst  the  poolrooms  they  would  let  you  in,  and  if  you  are 
Hot,  they  won't;  if  you  said  you  wanted  to  get  a.  bet  down,  or 
something  of  that  effect,  yoai  could  get  in. 

Q.  Haven't  you  heard  there  was  a  high  police  official  interested 
in  the  Hartnuan  Hotel,  or  the  hotel  itself?     A.  No. 

Mr.  Bansom. —  Do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  taken? 
.  Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  going  a  little  far,  that  hearsay.    I 
don't  think  that  is  competent.     Do  you  know  of  a  policeman 
interested  in  that?    A.  Not  in  that  hotel. 
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Senator  Bradley. —  Do  you  know  it  in  any ' other  hotel? 
Mr.  Kansom. —  Will  you  admonish  the  witness  the  question  is 
"Do  you  know." 

1        By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  That  was  my  question ;  do  you  know ;  do  you  know  of  any 
official  having  an  interest  in  any  other  hotel  in  which  this  busi- 
ness is  carried  on?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  There  is  one  question  about  512  Sixth  avenue ;  do  you  know 
that?    A.  I  don't  know  anything-  about  it,  sir. 
Q.  You  don't  know  that  number?     A.  No.| 
Q.  That  place?    A.  No. 
Chairman  Lexow\ — Is  that  all,  Mr.  Goff? 
Mr.  Goff.-- -Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  now?    A.  I  live  at  22  Fourth  street,  sir, 

Q.  In  New  York  city?    A.  Yesi,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  lived  there  how  long?    A.  Two  days. 

Q.  You  go  about,  I  suppose,  from  place  to  place  pretty  fre- 
quently, don't  you?    A.  I  go  all  over  the  country,  you  might  say. 

Q.  You  live  about  in  different  places;  yon  do  not  stay  long  in 
one  place?  A.  I  moved  day  before  yesterday  on  account  of  tho 
people  moving  to  Harlem;  I  had  to  get  out. 

Q.  I)o  you  expect  to  move  again  in  a  day  or  two,  or  week  or 
so?    A.  I  expect  to  move  within  a  week  and  go  in  the  country. 

Q.  Do  yon  move  frequently?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  I  stay  in  a 
place,  except  when  I  take  trips  to  Philadelphia. 

Q.  I  understood  after  a  man  was  well  known  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  in?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  well  known  in  the  poolrooms?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
call  me  the  plunger  at  the  track. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  poolrooms ;  you  were  well  known  at 
the  poolrooms?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  yon  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  in?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  make  large  bets,  do  you?    A.  I  have,  sometimes. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  poolrooms?    A.  Some  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  fancy  you  wrould  have  any   difficulty,   after  your 
testimony  here  to-day,  in  getting  in  one  of  the  poolrooms?     A. 
No;  I  am  likely  to  go  in  now  after  I  leave  the  room. 
L.  254 
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Q.  After  your  testimony  is  printed  in  the  newspapers  to-mor- 
row morning  you  can  get  in?    A.  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  You  think  these  people  would  make  any  difference?  A, 
They  would  if  they  knew  my  name. 

Q.  You  don't  have  ta  give  your  name  when  you  go  to  the  pool- 
room?    A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  They  always  know  you  by  your  face?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  am  curious  to  know  how  it  happened  you  came  here  t* 
testify  in  this  investigation?  A.  I  would  not  be  here  only  on 
compulsion,  that  is  all;  a  man  followed  me  for  three  days. 

Q.  Who , was  it  compelled  you  to  come?  A.  A  man  followed 
me  out  in  the  country  for  three  days  when  I  was  selling  whips 
in  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island;  and  when  I  went  in  the  house  for 
something  he  followed  me  going  upstairs. 

Q.  You  mean  he  served  a  subpoena  upon  you?  A.  And  said 
if  T  did  not  come  he  would  give  me  a  year. 

Q.  You  believed  that  was  so?  A.  Well,  I  subpoenaed  one 
man,  and  my  counsel  told  me  that  he  could  punish  him  if  he 
did  not  show  up;  I  gave  him  a  subpoena  and  legal  50  cents  and 
he  did  not  show  up,  and  my  counsel  told  me  if  he  did  not  obey 
the  subpoena  he  could  be  imprisoned,  and  I  did  not  wTant  to 
take  chances. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  the  time  of  what  Mr.  Groff  calls  the 
transaction  with  Lynch  and  Smith;  I  understood  you  to  say  in 
your  testimony  to  Mr.  Groff  that  you  went  up  to  the  World  office, 
and  there  you  made  some  affidavit;  is  that  right?  A.  We  drew 
up  the  papers  in  the  World. 

Q.  You  said  affidavits?  A.  We  drew  up  affidavits  and  had 
them  signed  before  a  notary  in  some  other  building. 

Q.  You  say  we  drew  up  affidavits;  who  do  yon  mean?  A. 
There  was  four  of  us;  myself,  John  J.  Lynch,  and  Smith,  and 
Shields. 

Q.  Who  was  it  wrote  the  affidavits;  who  handled  the  pen? 
A.  I  think  I  dictated  mine  myself. 

Q.  Who  handled  the  pen?    A.  I  did,  myself. 

Q.  You  mean  yon  wrote  it  with  your  own  hand?  A.  I  think 
I  did;  that  is,  I  signed  my  name  tOteit. 

Q.  Don't  you  see  what  I  am  getting  at;  this  affidavit  was  a 
paper  which  was  written  out?  A:  The  reporter  drew,  that  up 
on  a  piece  of  foolscap  paper,  and  I  read  if  over  and1  signed  my 
name  to  it. 

Q.  Was  the  notary  there?    A,  Ob,  yes. 

Q.  How  many  affidavits  were  used  that  day?  A.  We  signed 
one  apiece. 

Q.  Fonr  of  you?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  was  done  with  them?  A.  Taken  before  Inspector 
Byrnes,  and  we  signed  three  or  four  up  there  that  I  never  read 
at  all ;  I  don't  know  what  I  signed  up  there. 

Q.  You  did?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  you  signed  affidavits  you  never  read?  A.  I 
dictated  an  affidavit  to  another  man,  and  I  signed  another  paper 
I  did  not  read. 

Q.  Was  it  an  affidavit?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  swear  to  it?  A.  Yes;  one  I  read  and  one  I  did 
not;  one  paper  was  slid,  over  the  other,  and  I  signed  my  name. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  careless  of  your  oath,  are  you  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  on  the  trial  of  Captain  O'Connor  before  the 
police  commissioners?    A.  Did  I  what?  * 

Q.  Testify  as  a  witness  on  Captain  O'Connor's  trial  before  the 
police  commissioners?    A.  I  think  I  was  there  10  days. 

Q.  You  were  not  testifying  10  days?  A.  Pretty  near;  they 
had  me  on  the  stand  every  day. 

Q.  Did  you  say  there  to  them  you  had  signed  and  sworn  to 
six  affidavits  which  you  had  neve<r  read?    A.  Six? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  said  I  had  signed  lots  of  them;  some  of  them 
I  never  read. 

Q.  You  admitted  to  me  there  was  one  affidavit  you  signed  you 
had  never  read;  how  many  more  wTere  there  you  never  read? 
A.  Some  in  the  district  attorney's  office. 

Q.  That  you  never  read?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  swore  the  affidavit  was  true  before  the  notary?  A. 
He  was  a  notary,  I  suppose;  when  I  was  before  the  district 
attorney  he  did  not  take  me  before  a  notary. 

Q.  Somebody  in  the  district  attorney's  office  swore  you  to  it? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  the  district  attorney's  office  you  under- 
stood  it  was  an  affidavit?  A.  Statement  —  complaint  or  state- 
ment. 

Q.  You  understand  me,  I  suppose;  did  you  swear  to  it?  A. 
No :  I  signed  my  name. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  made  a  distinction,  William,  which  I  think 
is  clear,  and  I  suppose  you  understand  me;  I  think  I  understand 
you,  that  you  did  make  cne  affidavit  which  you  did  not  read  and 
swear  to  it?     A.  That  is  one  fin  Superintendent  Byrnes'. 

Q.  You  did  make  one?    A.  More  than  one. 

Q.  You  did  more  than  one?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  affidavits  do  you  think  you  made  in  regard 
to  this  Lynch  and  Smith  transaction  down  to  the  poolroom  that 
you  did  not  read,  which  you  swore  to?  A.  I  think  I  signed  three 
or  four  I  did  not  read. 
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Q.  Did  they  have  to  do  with  this  transaction  as  it  is  called 
down  to  the  poolrcom?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  Sheridan  was  accused  —  where  Sheridan  clmbbed  the 
man?  A.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  that  was;  I  brought 
In  my  affidavits  thtree  poolrooms  I  visited  every  day  for  two 
months,  besides  the  Merchants'  Hotel,  and  I  put  them  in  my 
affidavit,  and  instead  of  putting  those  down  I  signed  a  paper, 
where  they  had  No.  3  Barclay  street. 

<J.  You  see  it  is  a  little  curious  to  the  resit  of  us  around  here 
how"  it  is  that  yon  now  say  that  there  was  something  put  in 
these  affidavits  which  yon  signed  and  did  not  read?  A.  I  did^ 
not  read  them;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  •you  know ?    A.  I  know  what  I  read. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  affidavits!  you  did  not  read;  there' 
were  three  or  four  of  those?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  papers,  as  you  understood,  had  .something  to 
say  about  the  Sheridan  clubbing  scrape  down  at  the  poolroom? 
A.  I  did  not  know;  I  did  not;  know  the  other  paper  I  was 
signing,  whether  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  form,  or  statement; 
I  knew  I  signed  one  paper  that  I  did  read,  and  besides!  ithat,  I 
signed  another;  the  paper  I  siigned  at  Superintendent  Byrnes' 
was  that  long  (indicating,  the  full  length  of  a  sheet  of  legal 
cap) ;  the  statement  I  gave ;  and  when  I  came  to  find  out  there  was 
one  statement  that  long  (indicating  a  shorter  statement),  I  did 
not  swear  it  at  all. 

Q.  The  only  way  you  could  swear  to  these  papers  was  the 
measurement;  some  short  ones  and  long  ones?  A.  One  was  on 
top  of  the  other. 

Q.  These  three  or  four  affidavits,  which  you  call  them,  which 
you  say  you  swore  to  and  did  not  read,  were  they  written  at 
the  same  time  that  the  other  affidavits  that  you  did  read  were? 
A.  I  don't  know;  I  know  they  drew  up  one  paper,  and  I  signed 
that,  and  signed  others  underneath  it;  and  they  moved  the  piece 
of  paper  from  one  to  the  other;  I  will  show7  you  how  that  was 
done;  this  paper  I  dictated  and  signed  it  at  the  bottom;  and 
he  moved  the  paper  and  asked  me  to  sign  there  too  (indicating 
by  two  pieces  of  paper);  and  I  did  sign  it,  too. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  sign  there,  too?  A.  The  man  that  had 
charge  of  it  in  headquarters. 

Q.  That  was  when  you  were  telling  the  story  of  the  Sheridan 
assault?    A.  Yes;  I  was,  about  the  poolrooms. 

Q.  That  is  when  you  signed  the  papers?  JL  About  the  pool- 
rooms in  Captain  O'Connor's  district. 

Q.  The  only  time  that  you  had  ever  been  convicted  of  any 
crime  was  when  you  were  sent  off  up  to  the  reformatory?  A. 
Yes;  I  plead  guilty. 
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Q.  You  were  guilty,  weren't  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

.  Q.  You  we«re  not  guilty?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  plead  guilty  and  were  sentenced  to  the  reformatory? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  thought  I  was  going  out  the  next  minute. 

Q.  You  were  sent  up  to  the  reformatory?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

*-l.  Who  was  it,  do  you  remember,  that  advised  you  to  plead 
guiiiy?  A.  Some  man  in  the  courtroom  said,  "Boys,  you  had 
better  plead  guilty  and  you  will  get  out  all  Tight." 

Mr.  Kansom. —  I  don't  think  I  want  any  more. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Any  questions? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  signing  affidavits  without  having  read 
them,  when  you  signed  them,  you  did  not  mean  to  include  the 
affidavits  you  signed  the  night  of  the  occurrence?  A.  Those 
I  read. 

Q.  Those  were  the  affidavits  that  were  prepared  for  you  by 
Mr.  O'Neill?  A.  Mr.  O'Neill  and  the  reporter,  Mr.  Latshaw; 
I  signed  as  I  read  each  one. 

Q.  Before  you  signed  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff.—  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all.    The  next  witness1. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  James  Lynch  in  court?  (No  answer.)  Is  George 
Ellison  in  court?     (No  answer.) 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Have  they  been  subpoenaed,  Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Why  don't  you  take  some  action  against 
them? 

Mr.  Goff. —  They  have  been  subpoenaed  in  a  great  hurry  this 
afternoon,  and  it  may  be  they  have  a  reasonable  excuse,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  Miss  Hastings  In  court?  Is  Officer  Delmedge  in 
court?  Officer,  I  want  to  see  you.  Is  William  H.  Milter  in 
court? 

Charles  Vincent  Delmedge,  called  ais  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  precinct  are  you  attached  to?    A.  Twenty-sixth. 

Q.  That  is  Captain  Murphy's,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  West  One  Hundredth  Street  station?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  post?  A.  Three  years  November 
18th  — November  18th  next. 

Q.  What  commissioner  appointed  you?  A.  Commissioner 
MeLean. 
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Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  money  for  your  appointment; 
are  you  paralyzed?    A.  I  think  I  ought  to  be.       * 

Q.  You  look  paralyzed;  now,  answer  the  question?  A.  I  paid 
nobody  any  money. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  you  got  to  get  on  the 
force?    A.  I  gave  no  money  to  get  on  the  force. 

Q.  You  did  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  cost  you  not  a  dollar  to  get  on  the  fcrce?  A.  Not  one 
penny,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  money  when  you  got  on  the  force  your- 
self? A.  No,  sir;  well  —  what  do  you  consider  money,  Mr.  Goff; 
what  do  you  consider  —  $5  or  $10,  oir  how  much? 

Q.  Yes?     A  I  might  have  $5  or  $10. 

Q.  Were  .your  moral  sensibilities  so  shocked  when  I  asked  you 
the  question,  if  you  paid  any  money  to  get  on  the  force,  that 
you  could  not  answer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  constitution  was  so  delicate  you  could  not  under- 
stand such  a  question?  A.  It  was  rather  sudden  to  ask  a  man 
such  a  question. 

Q.  Ye®;  it  wasi  rather  sudden;  you  knew  you  were  going  to 
be  asked  that?     A.  No;  I  didn't  expect  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  you  were  subpoenaed  down  here  for? 
A.  Well,  I  read  in  the  papers. 

Q.  You  read  in  the  papers  something  about  your  name?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  what  you  were  going  to  be  subpoenaed  for? 
A.  Yes.   sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  question  was  going  to  be  asked  you?  A. 
I  did  not  expect  to  be  asked  that  question. 

<J.  You  expected  me  to  go  more  gradually  at  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Unfortunately,  I  have  an  abrupt  manner;  you  did  get  money 
from  somebody,  didn't  you,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  on  the 
police  force?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  your  appointment?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  dollar?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  any  purpose?  A.  The  money  I  borrowed  was  18  months 
before  I  got  on  the  police  force. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  on  the  police  first?  A.  It  would  be 
November  18th  —  this  November  18th  it  will  be  three  years. 

Q.  November  18,  1891?    A.  Yes,  sir;  1891. 

Q.  When  did  you  borrow  the  money  from  Mr.  Stein?  A.  I  believe 
it  was  1889;  I  am  not  positive;  I  think  it  was  in  1889. 

Q.  Had  you  any  contemplation  of  going  on  the  police  force 
when  you  borrowed  it  in  1889?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 
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Q.  What  did  you  borrow  the  money  for  in  1889?  A.  I  had4 
just  lost  my  mother  previous  to  that,  three  or  four  months,  and 
my  folks  were  in  pretty  hard  circumstances;  and  my  father  and 
sister  and  brother  and  mother  looked  toward  me;  we  had  the- 
diamond  cross  in  the  family  upwards  of  30  years,  and  I  say  we 
were  in  pretty  hard  circumstances,  no  prospect  of  money  coming 
in;  I  was  fireman  on  a  tugboat  in  the  river,  and  my  mother 
died,  as  I  said. 

Q.  Talk  a  little  louder;  well,  officer?  A.  Shall  I  go  on  with 
my  story? 

Q.  Yes;  go  on  with  your  stoiry;  go  on  with  your  story;  you 
were  speaking  about  a  diamond  across?  A.  A  diamond  cross 
that  was  in  my  family  upwards  of  about  30  years;  I  spoke  to 
my  brother  —  no;  my  brother  spoke  to  the  family  first  about 
selling  the  cross  and  my  sister  and  father  were  not  in  favor 
of  it;  so  he  said  he  would  speak  to  Mr.  Stein,  to  raise  a  loan  on 
it,  and  they  were  all  in  favor  of  it,  and  my  brother  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Stein  six  years;  and  he  went  to  Mr.  Stein  and  showed 
the  cross,  and  he  had  the  cross  valued  at  $250  by  a  friend  of 
his;  and  my  brother  and  myself  came  to  some  agreement;  I  don't 
know  but  he  was  willing  to  loan  $325;  I  believe  my  brother  got 
$75  of  it  and  I  got  $250  of  it;  $129  of  that  went  to  pay  the 
funeral  expenses  of  my  mother;  $90  went  to  pay  for  five  months 
rent  in  arrears;  my  sister  was  very  sick  at  that  time,  and  I  sent 
her  away  upwards  of  three  weeks  to  New  Hampshire;  that  is 
what  became  of  the  money. 

Q.  That  is  the  whole  storv?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see;  when  did  you  make  your  application  for 
appointment  to  the  police  force?    A.  May,  I  believe,  1889. 

Q.  In  May,  1889?  A.  Yes;  I  applied  to  Cooper  Institute  — 
filed  my  application. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  a  little  before  you  borrowed  this  moneyr 
wasn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir;  oh,  yes. 

Q.  When  did  your  mother  die?    A.  In  March,  previous  to  that. 

Q.  In  March?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Previous  to  the  May  you  made  your  application?  A.  Yesr 
sir. 

Q.  In  May  you  made  your  application?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  wTho  was  the  undertaker?  A.  Darcy  Brothers,  of  East 
Eighty-ninth  street. 

Q.  What?    A.  Darcy  Brothers,  of  East  Eighty -ninth  street. 

Q.  Are  they  there  now?  A.  I  believe  both  of  them  are  dead; 
I  am  not  sure;  one  of  them  I  know  is,  but  the  other  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  receipt?  A.  Well,  I  guess  the  receipt  must 
be  home  some  place,  I  will  look  it  up. 
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Q.  You  got  the  receipt  when  you  paid  the  money?  A.  I  did 
not  pay  the  money;  I  turned  the  money  over  to  my  sister. 

Q.  When  did  you  turn  it  over  to  your  sister?  A.  The  day  I 
got  it  from  Mr.  Stein,  when  he  paid  me  $250. 

Q.  What  day  was  that?  A.  It  was  in  August  I  got  the  money 
from  him,  or  in  July,  I  don't  know  which. 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  the  —  you  paid  the  undertaker  the  very 
day  the  money  was  turned  over  to  you  by  Mr.  Stein?  A.  A  day 
or  two;  I  don't  say  positively  that  day,  but  it  was  the  next  day. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Stein  you  wanted  the  money  in  connection 
with  getting  on  the  police  force?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Stein  has  sworn  here?    A.  I  told  Mr.  — 

Q.  Listen;  Mr.  Stein  has  sworn  here  that  you  told  him  you 
needed  the  money  to  get  on  the  police  force;  did  Mr.  Stein,  in 
swearing  to  that,  swear  to  what  wa»  true  or  false?  A.  If  he 
said  I  said  so,  he  swore  false. 

Q.  I  put  my  question  again;  read  the  question?  (Question 
read  by  stenographer.)  A,  Well,  Mr.  Goff,  what  do  you  mean 
by  saying  getting  on  the  police? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  the  question?  A.  If  he  said  for  my  ap- 
pointment, he  swore  falsely. 

Q.  I  didn't  say  that,  not  your  appointment?  A.  I  would  like 
to  know  the  question  a  Kittle  plainer;  I  don't  understand  the 
question. 

Q.  Bead  it  agaiin?  (Question  again  read  to  witness.)  A.  Well, 
he'  would  sweair  what  was  false. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  at  that  time  that  you 
needed  this  money  to*  get  on  the  police  force?     A.  No,  s'ir.    ' 

Q.  Did  you  send  any  person  to  Mr.  Stein?  A.  My  brother 
was  employed  there. 

Q.  Your  brother?    A.  Wasf  employed  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  your  brother  yoc  needed  the  money  to 
get  on  the  police  force?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  working  at  at  the  time?  A.  I  was  fireman 
on  a  tugboat, 

Q.  And  your  brother  was  employed?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Auy  other  members  of  the  family  employed?  A.  No;  my 
father  was  agent;  nothing  —  that  is,  my  father  was  in  the 
real  estate  business. 

Q.  But  he  had  been  in  that  business  for  quite  a  number  of 
years?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  had  his  ups  amd  downs. 

Q.  And  managed  to  support  himself?  A.  No,  sir;  he  was 
in  hard  luck,  and  had  no  office. 

Q.  The  debts  you  had  to  meet  were  thooe  connected  with  your 
mother's  death  and  burial?  A.  Yes:  and  five  months,  I  said, 
was  in  arrears,  for  five  months'  rent. 
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Q.  Wliat  was  the  landlord's  name?  » A.  Shook,  I;  believe,  his 

Oiame  is. 

Q.  What  bouse?  A.  As  near  as  I  csan  remember,  237  East 
Eighty-eighth  street;  the  first  bouse  off  of  Second  avenue. 

Q.  The  first  house  off  of  Second  avenue?    A.  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  came  it  to  be  the  first  bouse  off  Second  avenue?  A* 
ffhat  is,  west  of  Second  avenue,  in  Eighty-eighth  street 

Q.  You  don't  maan  to  say  237  runs  all  the  way  from  the  comer 
of  Second  avenue  to  Third  avenue;  200  commenced  at  Third 
avenue?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  rums  to  the  other  corner?  A.  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  Two  hundred  -and  thirty-seven  would  be  near  Third  avenue? 
A.    Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  bettor  location  of  that  house?  A.  It  is  the 
first  house  west  of  Second  avenue,  on  the  north  aide  of  the  street. 

Q.  The  landlord  is  there  yet?  A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  he  sold 
the  house,  I  believe,  siome  year$  back. 

Q.  Where  is  he?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  have  been  away 
from  the  east  side  upward  of  three  yeairs. 

Q.  And  out  of  the  |325  that  Mr.  Stein  bais  sworn  that  when 
he  wanted  the  money  paid,  that  yourself  and  your  brother,  or 
one  of  you,  gave  him  this  diamond  cross  in  part  payment?  A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  kept  it  in  his  safe?  A.  That  cross,  Mr.  Goff,  was 
given  him  as  Security. 

<J.  Drop  your  hand?  A.  That  cro<ss  was  given  h£m  as  security 
for  that  money. 

Q.  Yen  mean  to  swear  that  that  cross  was  given  to  Mr.  Stein 
as  security  for  this  money  —  $325?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Who  borrowed  the  money  from  him?  A.  Jointly,  my 
brother  and  myself. 

Q.  Your  brother  and  yourself  borrowed  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W7ho  handed  him  the  cross?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  did?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Oh,  you  handed  him  the  cross?  A.  Oh,  first  my  brother 
brought  it  down  for  inspection  for  him,  and  he  had  it  valued. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  your  signature  (showing  witness  paper)?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  note  is  dated  August  8,  1890?  (Witness  nods  his  head 
yes.) 

Q.  You  recognize  that,  and  your  brother's  signature?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  mother  died  in  April?    8E.  In  March. 

Q.  Of  that  year?    A.  In  1890;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  March,  April,  May,  June,  July  —  five  months?    A.  Yes. 
L.  255 
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Q.  And  you  and  your  brother  had  been  earning  money  for  five 
months?  A.  My  brother  was  married,  and  did  not  live  with  us; 
what  he  earned  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  able  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses  for 
your  mother  or  the  rent  of  the  hoiuse?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Until  you  got  the  money  of  Mr.  Stein  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  understood  the  witness  to  testify  hi» 
mother  died  in  1889. 

Mr.  Hansom. —  He  says  he  thought  the  transaction  was  in 
1889. 

Q.  When  was  it?  A.  It  was  the  time  the  note  was  given;  I 
am  not  positive  whether  it  was  in  1889  or  1890. 

Q.  Deposited;  let  me  remind  you  otf  this  fact,  that  the  record 
of  your  mother's  death  will  be  found  in  the  bureau  of  vital 
statistics;  will  you  bear  that  in  mind?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  your  mother  die?     A.  Marcli  29,  1890. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  clear  about  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  up  to  the  8th  of  August  you  had  never  paid  a  dollar 
to  the  undertaker  for  the  funeral  bill?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  That  undertaker  is  dead?  A.  That  I  am  not  positive;  one 
of  them  T  know  is  dead;  they  were  brothers  in  partnership. 

Q.  Why,  if  you  wanted  to  pay  the  undertaker's  bill  so  badly, 
about  that  time,  after  you  had  maJe  an  application  for  appoint- 
ment on  the  police  force,  why  didn't  you  raise  the  money  on  this 
diamond  cross  directly?  A.  I  told  you,  as  I  say,  my  father's 
Veal  estate  business,  sometimes  he  has  luck,  and  sometimes  he 
has  a  sale  and  makes  §200  or  f 300,  and  sometimes  he  hais  hard 
luck, 

Q.  You  were  waiting  from  March  29tb  up  to  August  8th,  for 
your  father  to  strike  luck?    A.  We  couldn't  do  otherwise. 

Q  Why  didn't  you  wait  until  the  season  opened,  the  fall 
season,  to  see  whether  your  father  would  not  strike  luck  then? 
A.  Well,  you  see  the  undertaker  wTas  looking  for  the  money,  and 
the  cross  was  in  the  house. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed,  officer?     A.  November  18,  1891. 
Mr.  Goff. —  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one;  that  is  a  vear 
after. 

By  Ch airman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  did  yon  make  your  application?     A.  Around  that 
time;  that  is,  I  hied  it  at  Cooper  Institute. 
Q.  About  this  time? 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 


Q.  About  the  time  of  this  note?  A.  Before  that;  May  —  that 
was  in  August;  I  borrowed  it  in  May. 

Q.  That  is  three  months  after?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  had  your  rating  then,  had  you  not?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not  come  before  the  ciyil  service  until  the  paper  filing. 

Q.  Bad  you  done  anything  from  the  time  you  filed  your  appli- 
cation until  you  borrowed  the  money  on  this  note?  A.  No,  sir; 
you  file  jour  application,  then  you  wait  for  the  doctor's  exami- 
nation. 

Q.  "V£hen  did  you  pass  the  doctor's  examination?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Three  months  after  you  filed  your  application,  wasn't  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  make  it  just  the  time  you  gave  this  note? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

I-y  Chaiirman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  this  diamond  cross  given  at  the  same  time  that  the 
note  was  executed?     A.  Yesi,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  same  diay?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  siaine  time  the  money  was  received?  A.  Turned  over; 
yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  $2£50;  there  was  $75  paid  previous  to  that; 
and  the  day  I  got  the  $250,  I  turned  the  cross  over  too. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Why  was  it  yo-ur  brother  got  $75,  and  you  $250?  A.  That 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  $75  for  paying  the  doctor  of  the  police  depart- 
ment?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  $7*5  to  go  through  your  brother's  hands  at 
the  time  you  passed  the  doctor's,  and  this  note  was  given? 
A.  No,  Slir. 

Q.  How  do'  you  account  for  it,  your  g&ving  a  cross  that  was 
valued  only  at  $250,  which  was  the  value  of  the  cross,  and  your 
giving  that  as  security  for  a  note  of  $325?  A.  Well,  you  see,  the 
friend  said  —  he  had  some  friend  of  his  to  value  the  cross,  I 
believe;  the  cross  cost  the  family  originally  $900;  there  is  29 
diamonds  in  it;  he  had  it  valued  by  a  friend  of  his,  and  his 
friend  said  it  was  worth  at  least  $250;  and  he  ssaid  he  was 
willing  to  give  $325;  I  did  mot  speak  to  him  about  it;  I  was 
In  favor  of  celling  that  cross;  they  were  in. favor  of  raising  the 
loan. 
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Q.  Your  friend  isoid  he  was  willing  to  give  him  |325?  A? 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wlij  did  you  allow  tlie  diamond  cross  tot  remain  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Stein  as  security;  why  didnt  yon,  get  $325  on  the 
cross  right  out?    A.  We  did  not  want  to  sell  the  cross. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  redeem  it  from  Mr.  Stein,  if  you  didn't 
want  to  sell  it?    A.  I  was  intending  to.  . 

Q.  You  have  been  receiving  yowr  salary?  A.  A  salary  on: 
the  police  force? 

Q.  Yes?  A  Didn*t  you  understand  wh&t  Mr.  Stein  'did  with 
that  croiss;  maybe  he  has  not  told  you1. 

Q.  I' don't  know  and  don't  care?  A.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell 
you? 

Q.  No?    A.  Have  that  privilege  of  telling,  Mr.  Goff? 

Q.  I  did  not  know;  he  has  the  cross,  he  says;  that  is  all?  A, 
He  told  me,  too. 

Q.  He  got  judgment  against  you?    A.  By  default. 

Q.  Why  did  you  allow  judgment  to  ^o  against  yourself  and 
brother,  if  they  had  good,  sufficient  collateral  for  this  note?  A. 
I  did  not  have  the  money  to  fight  the  suit,  tell  you  the  truth, 
Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  made  this  note  payable  for  eight  months?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  again;  we  will  be  interested  a>  know  what 
was  done  with  this  $325?  A.  I  told  you  that  there  was  $129 
went  to  the  undertaker  tJo  pay  the  bill. 

Q.  Through  your  hands?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  hands?  A.  My  sister's  or  my  father;  the  money  I 
turned  over  to  my  sister. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get  from  Mr.  Stein?  A.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Q.  And  your  brother,  $75?    A.  I  believe  it  was  himi 

Q.  You  signed  your  name  to  the  note  of  $325?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  makes  $250  you  got,  and  $75?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  wfrth  the  $250?  A.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  dollars  went  to  the  undertakers,  and  there  was. 
$90  paid  on  the  five  months'  renf~ln  arrears. 

Q.  What  did  your  brother  do  with  the  $75?  A.  I  believe  he 
turned  it  to  my  father,  or  brought  it  to  my  sister;  it  was  brought 
to  the  house;  I  don't  know  whfich  one  brought  it. 

Q.  It  was  brought  to  the  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  eight  months'  time,  this  mote  was  made  to 
mature  from  August  8th,  it  would  run  up  pretty  well  when  you* 
were  to  get  your  rating,  wouldn't  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  would  get  your  rating?  A  In  April  following 
that 
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Q.  Now,  there  is  August  to  September  is  one,  October  twoi 
November  three,  December  four,  January  five,  February  six, 
March,  seven,  April  eight?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q   What?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Gomes  nicely  in  time,  doesn't  it?    A.  Yes,  siir. 

Q.  It  is  wonderful  how  those  things  fall  in;  isn't  it,  officer? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Eansom: 

Q.  Officer,  I  am  permitted  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  and  I 
want  to  ask  you  one;  what  was  it  Mr.  Stein  said  he  had  done 
with  this  cross?  A.  He  told  me  after  he  told  my  brother;  he 
sold  it  to  his  mother-in-law  for  f  150,  and  she  had  broken  it  upt. 

Mr.  Katasoui. — That  is  all. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn,  after  making1  your  application, 
about  the  time  you  would  get  your  rating?  A.  I  don't  under- 
stand your  question. 

Q.  You  first  made  your  application?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  was  you  informed  you  would  get  your 
rating?  A.  Well,  you  see  you  first  file  an  application;  I  filed 
mine  at  Cooper  Institute,  and  you  wait  for  the  doctors,  ari<l 
they  come  in  four  or  five  months,  and  after  you  pass  the  doctors 
successfully  you  wait  for  the  physical,  and  that  may  be  four  or 
Ive  months  after  that,  and  after  the  physical,  two  months  for 
the*  mental,  and  after  the  mental,  two  or  three  months  for  the 
rafting. 

Q.  Did  you  know  in  August,  1890,  that  you  had  your  rattag 
In  1891?    A.  I  had  it  in  1891. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  know  in  August  you  would  have  it  in  April,.  1891? 
A.  Mr.  Goff,  I  made  a  mistake  in  my  rating;  can  I  rectify  mj 
mistake;  it  was  April  20,  1891,  was  my  last  examination  on  the 
mental  examination;  I  did  not  get  my  rating  until  the  August 
following;  one  year  after  that  —  the  last  examination. 

Q.  When  was  the  examination;  about  the  time?  A  April  2fl(, 
1891;  and  I  did  not  get  my  rating  until  August,  1891;  aud  I 
was  appointed  in  September  of  the  next  year. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  GrofP. —  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all,  officer.  I  think  it  only  fair 
that  the  officer  should  have  an  opportunity  afforded  him  to  show 
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whether  or  not  that  was  true,  that  these  funeral  bills  were  paid 
at  that  time,  and  these  expenses  met;  and  we  do  not  want  him 
to  suffer  under  that  reflection  if  that  tale  of  his  is  true. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Where  is  there  any  reflection  on  the  officer? 
He  has  testified  under  oath,  very  candidly,  in  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment of  these  bills. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  this:  that  it  is  a  strange  coincidence 
that  the  policemen  borrow  from  $250  to  $350  just  before  they 
are  appointed  on  the  force,  and  while  they  are  passing  their 
examination. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Those  applications  apply  to  policemen.  Your 
remark  in  the  beginning  was  in  regard  to  this  officer,.  But  in 
regard  to  this  officer  — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  But  he  has  borrowed  about  the  same  sum 
that  others  have  apparently  borrowed  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  My  remark  related  to  the  remark  you  made 
•that  the  officer  rested  under  a  reflection. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  it;  that  he,  with  all  the  others* 
simultaneously  with  the  making  of  the  application,  and  under- 
going their  examination,  have  borrowed  from  $250  to  $350.  This 
officer  is  giving  a  definite  statement  of  what  use  this  money  was 
put  to,  and  there  is  quite  a  lapse  cf  time  between  the  borrowing 
of  the  money  and  the  appointment,  and  he  having  given  those 
statements  and  given  names,  I  suppose  he  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity,  if  it  is  true,  to  make  that  proof. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  He  has  an  opportunity  and  the  chairman  has 
offered  it  to  him  and  he  is  not  seeking  any  assistance  from 
me;  I  ask  his  pardon  for  suggesting  and  saying  here  he  is  under 
no  possible  reflection,  in  my  judgment,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  come  here  and  try  to  bolster  up  his  statement 
If  Mr.  Goff,  or  the  committee,  think  his  statement  is  untrue,  I 
have  no  donbt  Mr.  Goff  will  question  the  undertaker  and  the 
assistant. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  are  not  defending  the  officer,  so  he 
can  take  your  hint  or  not,  if  he  pleases. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  suggestion  was  made  in  the  interest 
of  this  policeman.  We  do  not  want  to  unnecessarily  smirch 
any  officer.  We  want  to  do  exact  justice  between  these  men 
against  whom  any  evidence  is  given;  possibly,  you  may  draw 
inferences  against  him,  and  if  he  does  not  think  it  is  to  his 
interest  to  clear  up  any  suspicious  circumstances,  that  is  his 
lookout.    We  are  satisfied  that  he  is. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Judge  Ransom  has  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  witness,  otherwise  creditable,  has  been  on  the  stand  and 
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sworn  positively  that  this  man  told  h)Lm  the  money  was  to  be 
used  to  secure  his  appointment 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  want  to  say,  in  defense  of  this  man,  but  his 
interest  being  admonished  or  advised  by  the  committee  in  that 
friendly  sense  which  Senator  O'Connor  speak®  of,  seems  to  be 
now  quite  plain  to  understand  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  he  is  now  resting  under  suspicion  in  their  .minds. 

Senator  O'Oonncsr.—  Not  exactly. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  witness  can  drawT  what  conclusion  he 
pleases  from  it.     I  am  frank  to  say  he  doesi,  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  It  was  not  necessary  for  you  to  say  that,  for 
everybody  who  heard  your  remarks,  knew  exactly  what  your 
opinion  was. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  wajnt  to  ask  you,  officer,  here:  Will  you  ascertain  if  either 
of  the  Darcey  brothers  are  alive?    A.  Yes,  s£r. 

Q.  Will  you  search  for  the  funeral  bill  and  undertaker's  bill? 
A.  I  will  search  for  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  search  for  it  with  the  intern  t)lcn  of  finding  it?  A. 
I  will. 

Q.  Will  you  report  here  next  Tuesday  the  result  of  your 
inquiries  and  searching;  that  will  g?Ive  you  time?  A.  In  the 
afternoon;  it  is  my  day  off. 

Q.  Make  it  Wednesday,  your  day  on,  to  accommodate'  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  is  all  I  wlant. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  My  suggestion,  officer,  is  this:  That  we 
have  got  direct  evidence  here  before  this  committee,  connecting 
you  with  the  procurement  of  money  to  secure  your  appointment. 
On  the  other  hand,  your  teis^imony,  I  am  frank  to  say,  has  made 
a  strong  impression  on  my  mind,  and  that  being  the  case,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  suspicion  removed. 

The  Witness. —  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  I  will  give  Mr.  Goff 
dates  and  try  to  prove  it  is  untrue. 

Moses  Berrman,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  live  at  2G  Hester  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  have  a  saloon  there?    A.  Yes>  sir. 
Q.  You  have  a  son?    A.  Yes. 
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<J.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Isaac  Berrman. 

Q.  Did  your  son  take  some  money  from  a  young  man  to  keep 
lor  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  young  man's  name?  A.  Subirma;  that  is  a 
aickrame;  I  don't  know  how  they  call  his  name. 

Q.  Well,  call  it  Subirma?    A.  Yes.  , 

Q.  How  much  money  did  he  take?    A.  Ninety-five  dollars.11 

Q.  That  was  taken,  you  say,  for  safe-keeping?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Put  in  the  safe  in  yonr  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  call  from  some  police  officers  about  that 
money?     A.  Yes;  a  week  after,  a  wTeek  or  10  days;  I  can  not, 
exactly  say. 

Q.  Who  were  the  officers?  A.  Foley  and  Schwartz,  from  the 
Eleventh  precinct. 

Q.  What  did  they  say?  A.  They  came  in  and  asked  if  I  have 
got  a  son,  and  I  told  them  yes;  they  said,  " Where  is  he?"  I 
pointed  him  ont;  "He  is  behind  the  bar;"  they  said,  "I  want 
to  see  him;"  I  said,  "Yon  can  see  him;"  they  staid,  "I  want  to 
talk  with  him;"  they  went  to  him  and  said,  "Did  you  receive 
$95  by  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Morris  Jacobson?"  and  my 
son  said  he  didn't  know  what  name  it  was;  he  didn't  know 
any  such  a  name;  and  he  said,  "You  will  come  with  me  to  the 
station-house;"  and  he  went  to  the  station-house  with  Schwartz 
■and  Foley,  and  when  they  wTent  to  the  station-house  they  called 
up  ihis  young  fellow  before  the  sergeant,  and  he  said,  "That  is 
the  same  boy  I  took  $95  of." 

Q.  That  is  the  man  you  knew  as  Subirma?  -A.  Yes;  we  don't 
Inow  his  name,  because  no  one  on  the  corner  don't  know  his 
name. 

Q.  What  day  was  that?    A.  That  was  on  the  22d  of  November. 

Q.  Of  1 893  ?    A,  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three ;  yes,  sir. 

<j.  Who  was  the  captain  there?     A.  The  captain  was  Devery. 

Q.  What  happened  after  you  went  to  the  station-house?  A. 
rThen  they  said  that,  my  son,  the  money  is  in  my  hands,  $95,  was 
gwen  to  me,  wrhen  in  the  meantime  he  drawed  the  money  and 
lias  got  some  balance;  he  can  not  recollect  how  much  it  is;  he 
can  not  recollect  how  much  balance  he  has  got  of  the  money; 
and  the  officers,  Schwartz  and  Foley,  came  back  with  my  son  to 
the  store. 

Q.  They  brought  him  from  the  station-house  to  the  store?  A. 
From  the  station-house  they  took  him;  back  to  the  store  and 
called  for  the  balance  of  the  money;  then  I  told  them  my*  son 
€on't  give  them  any  money  because  I  don't  know  who  the  money 
belonged  to;  I  don't  know  whether  the  boy  stole  any  money  or 
anything;  I  think  it  is  left  to  a  judge  whether  I  will  give  the 
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balance,  and  I  will  not  give  it  to  them,  because  I  don't  know  as 
they  have  a  right  to  take  it. 

Q.  There  was  some  talk  about  it  having  been  stolen  money 
when  it  was  deposited?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  came  back  and  said 
the  money  was  stolen ;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  stolen  or  not 

Q.  You  wanted  to  be  sure  to  whom  you  gave  it?  A.  I  didn't 
know  it  was  stolen  at  the  time  he  gave  the  money;  they  asked- 
the  boy,  the  young  man,  from  where  you  got  this  $95;  he  said, 
"  I  saved  up  f roan  my  work  in  the  summer  time,  aad  now  I  am  . 
going  to  move  from  29  Hester  street  to  88  Ludlow  street,  and  I 
don't  know  people  there,  and  don't  know  them,  and  can't  trust 
them,  and  it  is  more  safe;  you  keep  it  in  that  safe." 

Q.  They  took  your  son  back  to  the  station-house?  A.  They 
did  take  him  back  to  the  station-house,  and  they  got  him  arrested, 
and  after  awhile  w7hen  they  came  back,  and  when  my  son  — 

Q.  Who  came  back?  A.  Swartz  himself,  with  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Levy  —  Wolf  Levy,  aaid  they  came  right  in  the  store 
and  he  was  in  citizen's  clothes  at  the  time;  they  came  back  and 
called  me  back  in  the  store,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Berrman,  I  want  toj 
see  yor.;"  Mr.  Swartz  sajid  to  me,  "I  want  to  see  you;"  they 
called  me  back  and  Mr.  Levy,  both  of  them;  Swartz  «aid  to  me, 
"Yen  know  your  boy  is-  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  other 
fellow  that  stole  the  money." 

Q.  Your  boy  wais  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  boy  that  stole 
the  money?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  other  fellow  that  stole  the 
money;  I  said,  "What  is  it?"  the  money  was  stolen  by  a  man 
named  Friedman  somewhere  and  they  found  the  money  was 
stolen,  too,  and  your  som  received  the  money  and  he  is  now 
in  a  worse  condition  than  the  thief  thiat  stole  the  money. 

Q.  Did  they  say  how  much  he  wo^uld  get  if  convicted?  A. 
No;  I  will  tell  you  just  the  way  he  told  them;  then  he  says  to 
me,  "Well,  Mr.  Betfrman,  he  is  in  a  bad  condition;  he  has  got 
a  show  of  getting  from  10  to  15  years  in  State  prison  for  it;"  I 
said,  "How  is  that?  he  didn't  make  any  benefit  and  he  didn't 
take  any  goods;  he  took  money."  He  said,  "It  won't  help  yon 
anything;"  Mr.  Levy,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Swartz;  he  said, 
"Never  mind,  Mr.  Berrman,  we  will  fix  up>  with  Swartz,  so  it 
won't  hurt  you  anything;"  he  said,  "We  will  make  it;  you  will 
Be  all  right;"  then  he  talked  with  Swartz,  making  it  for  Mr. 
Beprman;  he  is  a  friend  of  mine,  an  honest  man,  and  in  no 
trouble,  and  he  don't  knotw  of  no  such  business;  his  boy  wa» 
the  fellow  that  received  it;  he  siaid  I  would  receive  his  money 
too;  make  it  for  him;  he  should  be  all  right;  he  said,  "Mr. 
Bemoan,  if  anyone  else  put  me  to  such  a  trouble,  it  would  cost 
256 
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$200,  but  as  you  are  a  friend  of  mine,  Levy,  I  will  make  it  to 
you  for  $100,  and  it  will  cosii  you  about  $20  or  $25  a  lawyer;" 
then  I  said,  "Mr.  Swartz,  what  do  you  mean,  a  lawyer? "  he 
iSaid,  "I  will  give  you  &  lawyer  to  hare;1'  I  said,  "I  don't  need 
a  lawyer;   I  have  my  own   lawyer;"  he  says,   "Who  is   your 
lawyer?  "  I  said,  "  My  lawyer  is  John  E.tBrodsky ;"  "  Do  you  mean 
to  say  you  will  put  up  J.  E.  Btfodsky  to  fight  me;  even  if  you 
put  up  President  Cleveland,  to  fight;  who"  is  he;  I  can  do  what- 
ever I  want  to;  I  can  make  it  good  cr  bad;"  afterward,  he  said, 
"Mr.  Berrman,  I  know  what  you  are  gofcng  to  do;  I  will  give 
you  till  9  o'clock  at  night;  I  know  what  you  fellows  are  going 
to  do;"  I  said,  "What  do  you  mean  I  am  going  to  do;  I  haven't 
got  $100;"  he  said,  "You  are  going  to  your  friends  and  take 
advice  about  this  matter  what  I  told  you;  anyway,  if  I  find  out 
you  do  take  advice  from  your  friends,  then   $200   won't  help 
you  neither;"  so  he  gave  me  this  answer;  I  said,  "I  haven't  got 
money;"  he  said,  M  will  give  you  until  9  o'clock  to-night  to 
receive  the  money,"  and  he  had  a  drink  and  cigars  with  Levy,  his 
friend,  and  he  went  away,  and  when  I  see  they  went  away,  I 
went  to  see  my  attorney,  John  E.  Brodsky,  to  see  him  about 
this;  I  went  up  to  Chambers  street  and  fcund  him  right  in  the 
office;  I  saw  Mr.  Brodsky,  and  I  said  to  him,  "I  am  in  trouble 
for  nothing  at  all  and  don't  know  w^hat  it  is  going  to  be;"  he 
said,  "What  is  it?"  I  explained  it  to  him,  and  he  said,  "Well, 
what  do  you  mean  to  do;"  I  said,  "Officer  Swartz  wants  me  T 
should  give  him  $100  on  it;"  I  said,  "I  don't  know  for  what;" 
he  said,  "Don't  you  give  him  a  cent;  I  know  the  fellow,  and  if 
you  give  him  a  cent,  don't  come  any  moire  to  me;  don't  ask  me 
anything;"  then  I  took  this  advice  and  w^ent  away  to-  Mr.  Prince 
at  14  Grand  street;  he  is  the  collector  of  the  brewery  where  I 
get  beer;  then  I  called  to  him  to  see  about  the  bonds  at  the 
station -house;  I  went  to  him,  and  sajid  this  matter,  and  told  him 
the  same  thing,  that  my  son  is  arrested  for  such  and  such  a 
matter  and  Swartz  wants  me  to  give  $100;  he  said  to  me,  "  Don't 
give  him  a  cent;  I  know  him  from  the  Twelfth  precinct,  and 
don't  give  it  to  him,  and  don't  be  frightened;  tlie  boy  is  an  honest 
boy  and  no  harm  will  come;"  I  said,  "Mr.  Prince,  what  shall  I 
do;  I  have  no  bondsman;"  "Well,  I  tell  you,  if  I  could  go  on  the 
bond,  I  will  go  to  the  station-house;  I  have  not  got  real  estate; 
I  will  send  you  to  John  J.  McAdam;"  he  owns  real  estate,  and 
is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Prdnce. 

Q.  You  did  go  to  the  station-house  and  saw  Sergeant  Brennan? 
A.  I  didn't  go  to  the  station-house;  I  first  went  toi  John  E. 
Brodsky  and  afterward  to  Prince  and  after  to  McAdam  for 
bond,  then  McAdam  went  with  me  to  the  station-house,  and  we 
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came  to  the  station  house,  and  the  sergeant  was  in  the  desk,  and 
lie  said,  "I  want  to  have  this  young  man  to  take  him  out  of 
bail;"  "Well,"- he  said,  "Yon  may  not  get  him  out  of  bail;"  he 
says,  "Why?"  he  said,  "I  have  orders  not  to  let  him  ont  on 
bail." 

Q.  Who  was  that  sergeant?    A.  Hurley. 

Q.  And  you  offered  bail  for  him?    A.  Mr. McAdam offered  bail. 

Q.  And  was  he  a  real  estate  owner?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  sergeant  would  not  let  him  out?  A.  No,  sir;  he 
had  orders  not  to  let  him  out,  and  Mr.  McAdam  went  to  Judge 
Ryan;  it  was  after  8  o'clock  at  night,  and  Justice  Ryan  went 
to  the  station-house,  and  they  took  him  out  on  bail,  and  it  was 
about  0  o'clock  already  when  they  brought  him  up. . 

Q.  You  came  to  a  trial?  A.  Then  to-morrow  was  examination 
in  Essex  Market  court  before  Judge  Voorhis,  and  I  will  want 
to  explain  to  you  in  the  meantime  the  same  day  the  arrest  was 
made  there  was  another  man  by  the  name  of  Oohen. 

Q.  There  was  an  examination?  A.  There  was  an  examination 
before  Justice  Voorhis  and  my  son  was  discharged  honorably 
with  Cohen,  and  the  judge  says  if  they  bring  him  $500,  even  if 
they  put  it  in  the  bank,  the  money,  they  will  have  to  arrest  the 
bank,  and  they  got  them  discharged 

Q.  And  you  and  your  son  went  home?  A.  We  went  to  Charley 
Smith's  to  have  a  drink  with  those  officers,  and  Foley,  he  is  an 
honest  man,  and  shook  hands  with  me  and  said,  "  Berrman,  don't 
have  any  more  feeling;  it  was  my  duty;  I  didn't  mean  tof  do 
anything  wrong  to  you;"  andf  Swartz  was  very  mad  with  me. 

Q.  And  when  he  was  discharged  they  didn't  get  anything?  A. 
On  Friday  they  called  the  other  boy  and  two  young  men  that 
made  the  robbery  somewhere,  and  thoy  found  the  other  boy,  and 
the  other  boy  was  never  —  he  used  to  come  in  my  place. 

Q.  Never  mind  the  other  boy;  did  Swartz  question  your  son 
again?    A.  I  want  to  explain  how  that  was. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Go  down  to  the  second  time?  A.  The  second  time  he 
catched  the  other  boy,  and  they  came  Saturday  morning  between 
9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  morning;  it  was  the  25th  of  November, 
and  Swartz  came  in  the  store,  and  he  said,  "  Mr.  Berrman,  I  want 
to  se^  your  son;"  they  called  him  in  the  office,  and  they  had  a 
drink,  etc.,  and  he  said,  "Will  you  please  do  me  the  favor;  the 
captain  wants  to  see  you  for  3,  few  moments ; "  I  said,  "  Swartz, 
what  is  it?"  he. said,  "It  is  nothing  the  matter;  the  captain 
wants  to  see  you;  Mr.  Berrman,  if  you  want  to  go  in  the  station- 
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Souse  you  go  and  see  the  captain  "and  you  will  be. right  back;*' 

1  went  right  to  the  station-house;  I  came  to  the  station-house 
and  the  sergeant  was  at  the  desk;  I  aisked  him  if  I  can  see  the 
captain;  he  said,  "The  captain  is  not  in  the  house;"  in  the 
meantime  Swartz  and  Foley  came  in  and  brought  my  son  to  the 
bar  and  made  charges  again  for  the  same  action,  and  they  put 
him  down  right  in  a  cell;  th9n  I  went  to  look  after  bail  again; 
T  could  not  find  McAdam  ia  the  city;  he  was  in  Loiag  Island 
somewheres  out,  and  I  traveled'  all  day  in  the  morning  to  look 
after  bail  and  could  not  find  a&T,  and  I  went  tot  Prince  again, 
and  he  said,  "  Go  to  the  man  that  came  to  see  yoaii  licenses-." 

Q.  You  did  get  him  bailed  out?    A.  I  got  him  "bailed  out  at 

2  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  Was  there  any  money  exacted  from  you  at  the  station-house? 
A.  Not  from  me;  I  did  send  for  supper  for  my  son  and  they  didn't 
give  him  anything. 

Q.  No  money  taken  from  you  or  your  son?  A.  No,  sir;  not  in 
ttie  station-house;  only  the  50  cents  I  gave  for  oupper,  and  they 
xlidn't  give  him  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  What  else  did  you.  pay  or  your  son  pay?  A.  He  didn't  pay 
anything  in  the  station-house. 

Q.  Afterward  anywhere  else?  A.  At  the  trial  we  had  to  pay 
the  lawyer's  fees. 

Q.  Now  this  man  Levy  yon  talked  about;  who  is  he?  A.  He 
wais  living  an  independent  man. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?    A.  Thirty-six  Hester  street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Levy  does  in  connection  with,  the 
police?  A.  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you;  I  know  he  hais  got 
connection  w7ith  the  police,  and  what  his  connection,  is  I  don't 
know;  he  is  doing  baker  business. 

Q.  Did  you.  see  him  talking  with  license  peddlers?  A.  Not 
now ;  but  bet  ore  I  used  to  see  him. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  get  any  money  from  peddlers?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  did.  see  him  getting  money  from  peddlers;  not  him  exactly; 
one  live  Moses  and  Levy  they  spent  the  money  for  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  police  getting  money  from 
peddlers?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  the  policemen  who  get  money 
from  the  peddlers. 

By  Senator  Btfadley: 

Q.  You  paid  no  money  to  anyone  but  the  lawyer?  A.  Only  to 
the  lawyer;  they  brought  me  in,  trouble  for  nothing  because  I 
didn't  give  them  $100;  he  made  a  false  imprisonment 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  We  understand  that  story.  That  is  all 
right. 

Mr.  Biamsoan. —  Just  one  question.  It  cost  yon  50  cents  to  get 
tihe  boy's  supper  that  night?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  the  50  cents?  A.  I  didn't  pay  it;  I  sent  it  by  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Anmart  to  the  station-house  to  give  50  cents 
for  the  supper  for  the  boy,  and  the  boy  didn't,  get  anything. 

Q.  You  sent  50  cents  for  the  supper  of  the  boy  and  didn't  get 
the  supper?    A.  Nty  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all.  We  stand  adjourned  until 
half -past  10  tomorrow  morning  in  Part  I.  All  witnesses  sub- 
poenaied  for  today  will  appear  then. 


Proceedings  of  the  thirty-first  meeting  of  the  committee,  Fri- 
day, June  22,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley,  Edmund 
O'Connor,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  and  'Jacob  A.  Cantor. 

Mr.  Goff,  Mr.  Jerome  and  Mr.  Moiss  for  the  commiltjee. 

Mr.  Mcoll  and  Mr.  Ranisioim  for  the  police  board. 

Simon  Bawitser,  called  as  a  witness,  on  behalf  of  the  State^ 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  desire  to  know  whether  the  witness,  Granger, 
who  attended  here  under  subpoena  at  the  previous  sessions  is 
s>till  under  the  committee's  protection. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Before  answering  you  I  would  like  to  know  what 
is  the  condition  of  Mr.  McClave's  health. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  I  will  answer  that  when  you,  answer  the  other 
question. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  one  might  depend  on  the  other.  It 
may  be  that  this  committee  may  have  to  call  Mr.  Granger  again 
in  rebuttal  of  Mr.  McClave's  testimony. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  want  to  know  whether  the  witness  is  still 
under  the  protection  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Goff. —  When  I  get  the  information  regarding  Mr.  McClave's 
health  T  will  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  There  is  no  use  of  any  such  sparring  as  this. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  don't  see  why  the  question  should  be  put  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  will  tell  you  why.  If  he  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  committee  I  have  something  to  say  on  the  snbject,  and  if 
he  is  not  under  the  protection  of  the  committee  I  have  some- 
thing to  do. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  counsel  is  entitled  to  be  told 
whether  or  not  he  is  still  under  the  subpoena  of  the  committee 
in  this  city,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  decline  positively  to  state  what  witnesses  are 
under  the  subpoena  of  this  committee.  I  have  declined  all  ques- 
tions, and  I  decline  it  unless  all  the  committee  are  in  executive 
session,  and  in  public  I  will  decline  to  say  what  witnesses  are 
under  the  subpoena  and  which  witnesses  are  not. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  perfectly  proper,  but  the  question 
is  whether  he  is  under  the  protection  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  That  means  a  subpoena. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  understood  the  chairman  to  say  —  if  he  has  been 
called  under  the  subpoena,  he  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
committee  until  he  is  discharged,  and  he  has  not  been  discharged. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  Then  he,  as  the  committee's  witness,  is  still 
under  their  protection? 

Chairman  Lexow7. —  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  If  that  is  so  I  wrould  like  the  committee  to  keep 
him  away  from  me.  I  want  the  committee  to  keep  him  far  away 
from  me.  This  witness  met  me  on  Liberty  street  on  Monday  last 
and  told  me  he  wras  going  to  my  office,  and  told  me  he  didn't 
want  to  buck  up  again  Mr.  McClave,  and  wanted  to  sit  down 
and  tell  Mr.  Goff's  plans  in  regard  to  McClave  and  other  wit- 
nesses, so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  get  them  on  account  of  his 
confidential  relation  with  Mr.  Goff.  I  told  him  to  get  out  of  my 
sight,  and  I  would  have  ndthing  to  do  with  him,  and  Mr.  McClave 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  if  he  is  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  committee  I  want  to  know  it,  because  I  want  the 
committee  to  keep  him  away. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  kick  him  out 
of  your  office. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  make  the  suggestion,  we  are  all  delighted  to 
have  Mr.  Nicoll  back  here,  because  wre  wTere  a  little  dull  in  his 
absence  at  the  Constitutional  Convention;  and  it  is  getting  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  if  a  sky-rocket  explodes  in  the  air  it 
won't  harm  anybody,  and  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  Mr.  Mcoll 
has  got  into  that  inoxious  condition  to  call  upon  the  committee 
to  protect  him  from  Granger.  If  there  are  any  other  persons 
annoying  Mr.  Meoll  wre  will  try  to  put  a  guerdon  around  him. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Senator  Pound  suggests  Mr.  Nicoll  is  able 
to  protect  himself  as  against  Mr.  Granger. 

Mr.  Njcoll. —  Won't  you  instruct  your  counsel  to  keep  your 
witnesses  away  from  me,  and  from  making  corrupt  propositions 
to  me? 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  Go  on  with  your  examination,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  am  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Nicoll  admits,  he  is  not 
above  temptation.  * 

Q.  What  business  are  you  in?  A.  In  the  woolen  rag  and 
wool  business. 

Q.  What  is  the  firm?    A.  A.  S.  Rawitser  &  Company. 

Q.  And  you  are  one  of  the  firm?     A.  Yes,  sir: 

Q.  And  where  do  yon  carry  on  business?  A.  No.  138  Duane 
street. 

Q.  Duane  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eaise  your  voice  a  little  higher;  now,  Mr.  Rawitser,  you 
have  been  subpoenaed  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  came  here  againsit  your  will  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  sent  a  message  through  your  counsel  to  me 
this  morning,  asking  to  be  excused,  and  that  you  don't  want  fo 
come  before  this  committee?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  I  presume  a  business  man  and  merchant  like  you,  you  do 
not  wish  to  have  your  name  in  the  newspapers!  in  connection 

ith  this  matter?    A.  I  dislike  it,  indeed. 

Q.  I  understand  your  feelings,  but  this  is  a  public  necessity, 
and  they  have  got  to  do  it 

Chainman  Lexow. — We  do  not  like  it  any  more  than  you, 
Mr.  Rawitser,  but  it  is  a  State  duty  and  you  have  to  perform,  as 
a  citizen  of  this  State. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  conduct  of  your  business,  you  find  it  necessary 
to  occupy  the  sidewalk,  do  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Just  a  little  louder,  if  you  please;  now,  for  the  occupancy 
of  that  sidewalk,  does  the  police  -interfere  with  you?  A.  Oh, 
no;  I  wMi  to  correct  the  first  statement;  we  don't  find  it  neces- 
sary to  occupy  our  sidewalk. 

}*,y  Chalrranan  Lexow: 

Q.  You  found  it  convenient?  A.  No;  at  times,  we  find  we  can 
not  help  ourselves. 

Q.  That  is  necessary,  then?    A.  Unavoidably  necessary. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  gjfc  to  do  it  in  the  conduct  of  your  business; 
you  have  to  occupy  the  sidewalk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  policemen  interfere  with  you  for  occupying  that  side- 
walk?   A.  They  have,  from  time  to  time. 

Q,  Have  you  paid,  anything  to  them?    A,  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  firm  having  bad  to  pay  to  any  officer 
for  the  privilege  of  occupying  the  sidewalk?  A.  Well,  no;  not 
for  the  privilege. 

Q.  For  any  purpose?  A.  We  have,  in  one  instance,  paid 
somebody  to  avoid  being  fined  and  of  going  to  court  defending 
0uits  of  a  while. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay?    A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  it  an  official?    A.  It  was  someone  that  came  around. 

Q.  I>o  you  know  from  whence  he  came,  or  who  he  was,  or 
anything  about  him?    A.  He  claimed  to»be  a  corporation  officer. 

Q.  A  corporation  officer;  what  they  call  an  ordinance  policeman? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  aft  the  ifime  he  came  down,  Mr.  Rawitser,  had  there 
Keen  a  complaint  made  against  you?    A.  We  had  been  sued. 

Q.  Yes?    A.  A  number  of  times. 

Q.  What  did  this  officer*  say,  or  this  person,  who  called?  A. 
He  didn't  say  anything  to  me. 

Q.  Who  did  he  visit  (in  your  firm?  A.  He  saw  our  financial 
manager. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Bermaa    * 

Q.  Give  me  his  name,  his  finst  name,  please?    A.  M  —  Montros. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  his  conversation  with  your  financial  man- 
ager—  what  was  the  condition  of  this,  of  the  complaint  against 
you  —  in  relation  to  this  siidewalk  obstruction?  A  What  did 
jo^i  ssy? 

Q,  What  followed?     A.  Nothing  followed. 

Q.  Did  your  financial  manager  make  it  all  right  with  this 
officer?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose-  so. 

Q  Did  you  know  how  much  money  he  paid  him?  A.  Ts'ot 
exactly;  he  paid  him  once  $25  and  another  time  $50. 

®.  GneN£inie  $25  and  another  time  $50? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  intermissions;  between  what  dates?  A.  I  could  not 
say. 

By  Mr.  ©off: 

Q.  Did  a  year  elapse  betwT^en  payments?    A.  Aboutf  a  year. 

Q.  Mr.  Bermais  is  here?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  you  as  a  member  of  thart:  firm  understood  it  that  y  >ur 
firm  had  to  pay  out  money  to  be  let  alone?  A.  We  did  not  want 
to  be  annoyed;  the  nature  of  our  business  is  such  that  we  are 
loading  and  unloadfing  at  a  time,  and  if  any  one  wants  to 
find  fault  if  there  is  something  on  the  sidewalk  they  can  almost 
amy  tim«e. 
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Q.  And  they  would  produce  great  annoyance  to  you?  AL 
Decidedly. 

Q.  If  you  had  made  arrangements  or  your  firm  had  made 
arrangements  with  those  officials,  did  the  complaints  agains* 
you  cease?    A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  none. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  since?"  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  comctH 
plaints  since. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Since  you  made  the  payments?  A.  They  arrested  a  couple 
of  our  men  just  in  the  act  of  putting  stuff  oil  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  What  was  done?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  they  discharged?  A  I  think  they  were  discharged 
without  a  fine. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  up  to  the  time  this  committee  came  here  to  New  York, 
Mr.  Bawitser,  no  complaints  were  made  against  you?    A.  No,  sir* 

Q.  But  complaints  haye  been  made  against  you  since  this  com- 
mittee has  been  sitting  in  New  York?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  made  against  you  since  then? 
A.  No. 

Q.  In  thelast  three  or  four  months?  A.  I  think  not;  I  thinB 
it  was  a  little  earlier  than  that. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Since  the  30th  of  January?  A.  I  could  not  really  say 
whether  it  was  about  that  time  or  a  little  sooner. 

By  Mr.  Gon°: 

Q.  But  you  were  admonished;  when  the  last  complaint  was 
made  against  you,  you  were  not  fined?  A.  We  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  they  simply  arrested  two  men. 

Q.  Were  they  fined?    A.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  wrere  discharged. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  He  says  they  were  discharged  without  a  fine;  whien  wa&  the 
last  payment  made?  A.  I  could  not  say;  the  other  men  will 
know. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Previous  to  your  making  this  agreement  to  make  payments 
to  the  ordinance  officer,  have  you  been  interfered  with  by  polios 
L.  257 
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men  on  the  beat?  A.  Ok,  we  had,  from  time  to  timie,  been  com- 
plained of. 

Q.  Admonished  by  them,  too —    A.  No;  not  by  the  policemen, 

Q.  By  whom?  A.  Someone  we  did  not  know  that  made  the 
complaint. 

Q.  The  ordinance  office?     A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Didn't  they  come  to  your  place?     A.  The  ordinance  officer? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  I  have  not  seen  them  but  once  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Prioir  to  their  making  a  complaint  against  your  concern  did 
not  the  ordinance  officials  come  to  your  plaice?    A.  I  could  not 

say. 

Q.  Did  you  take  active  part  in  your  business?  A.  Yes;  but  my 
office  is  in  the  rear,  and  I  don't  come  to  the  outside  at  all. 

Chairman  Lexowr. —  Any  questions?  Any  further  questions? 
Any  questions,  Mr.  Nicoll? 

Crosis-examination  by  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  How  much  of  the  sidewalk  did  you  have  to  occupy?  A. 
Well,  wethave  37  1-2  feet. 

Q.  Speak  up,  please?    A.  Thirty-seven  and  one-half  feet  front. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  against  the  law  to  obstruct  the  highway, 
don't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  police  officers  to 
permit  you  to  violate  the  law?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  police  officers  for  then?  A.  I  do  not  pay 
police  officers  —  you  mentioned  the  corporation  officer. 

Q.  Ordinance  ]K)lice.    A.  We  paid  so  as  not  to  be  annoyed. 

Q.  Paid  so  as  to  permit  you  to  obstruct  the  highway?  A.  No; 
we  really  don't  obstruct  it  in  a  s£nse  you  take  it;  it  is  a  constant 
going  and  coming  in. 

Q.  You  paid  so  there  would  be  no  complaint  made  against  you 
for  putting  your  boxes  on  the  highway?    A.  The  bales;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  vou  paid  public  officers  for?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
suppose  that  is  it. 

Q.  What?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  application  to  the  department  for 
permission  to  put  your  boxes  or  bales  on  the  highway?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  to  the  public  authorities 
that  the  proper  transaction  of  your  business  necessitated  your 
putting  such  articles  on  the  highway?  A.  Well,  we  have  tried 
and  defended  it  in  court;  that's  about  all. 

Q.  To  any  department  have  you  made  that  statement?  A. 
No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Instead  of  doing  either  of  those  things  you  preferred  to  pay 
the  corporation  police?    A.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  preference. 
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Q.  You  did  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  do  the  other  thing?  A.  No;  I  would  like  to 
explain  the  nature  of  our  business  so  that  you  would  'under- 
stand we  really  didn't  occupy  the  sidewalk;  we  have  five  or  six 
trucks  at  a  time  loading  and  unloading,  and  the  hales  are  very 
large  aud  heavy,  and  they  occupy  a  good  deal  of  space  anyway. 

Q.  Is  this  the  only  officer  you  paid?  A.  That  is  all  I  know  of; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  payments  in  the  nature  of  gifts?  A.  I  did  not 
give  it  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him?  A.  No;  no  con- 
versation. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  paid?    A.  No;  I  did  not  see  it  paid. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  T  move  to  strike  out  all  the  evidence  of  payment. 
He  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  who  had  received  it?    A.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Then  I  xnove  to  strike  out  the  testimony. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  forms  the  foundation  of  testimony.  Mr. 
Bermas  is  going  to  be  called  in  a  moment. 

By  Mr.  Nicoll : 

Q.  You  are  getting  so  used  to  hearsay  evidence  that  you  will 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  afterward.  When  you  gerftlemen 
return  to  the  humble  practice  of  law  you  will  be  unable  tx>  tell 
the  difference. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  This  investigation  is  spoiling  me  for  the 
practice  of  law. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  There  is  no  department  that  can  give  you  legal  permission 
to  incumber  the  sidewalk,  is  there?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Montrose  Bermas.  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Your  residence?  A.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  East 
Ninety-fifth  street. 

Q.    Are   you   connected   in   business   with   Mr.   Rawitser,   the 
previous  witness?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
'     Q.  What  capacity?    A.  Manager  and  financial  man. 

Q.  You  have  heard  his  testimony  in  portion  in  regard  to  the 
sidewalk  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  business?  A.  I  heard  most 
&f  it. 
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Q.  And  that  sums  of  money  were  paid  to  the  corporation  ordi- 
nance man;  will  you  please  give  us  the  details  o»f  the  payment 
you  made?  A.  The  details,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  they  aire 
these:  Some  years  aga,  we  were  served  with  a  summons  in  an 
action  I  r ought  by  the  corporation  attorney,  I  believe,  to  appear 
and  show  cause  why  we  should  not  be  fined  for  violation  of  the 
corporation  ordinances,  and  I  appeared  in  person  and  defended 
thar  action:  before  anything  came  of  it,  I  appeared  a  great  many 
times;  how  many  times,  I  do  not  remember. 

By  Chadrman  Lexow: 
Q.  It  was  adjourned?    A.  It  was  repeatedly  adjourned 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  At  whose  request?    A.  Never  at  my  request;  no. 

By  Chairmjam  Lexow: 

Q.  How  many  times  (Sid  you  recollect  it  was  adjourned,  about? 
A.  My  recollection  is  indistinct,  because  it  is  quite  a  time  ago> 
but  I  should  say  three  or  four  times,  or  thereabouts. 

Q,  Go  on?  A.  And  after  go'ing  there  (So  frequently,  I,  of 
course,  felt  that,  perhaps,  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  ta  pay 
the  penalty  which  was  imposed  there,  and  thus  avoid  the  trouble, 
the  amount  being  too  small,  and  my  recollection  now  is  that  I 
did  pay  the  penalty,  whatever  it  was,  $7.50,  perhaps,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  —  to  the  corporation  attorney's  office;  in  con- 
versation thereafter  with  somebody  in  our  neighborhood,  I  told 
them  that  it  was  a  glaring  outrage  that  we  should  be  bothered 
in  this  way,  and  somebody,  I  don't  remember  who,  told  me  that 
this  was  one  of  the  instances  of  the  bother  that  merchants 
could  be  put  to  repeatedly  by  reason  of  the  compulsory  use  of 
the  sidewalk  in  the  receipt  and  shipment  of  their  stock;  of 
course,  being  aware  that  ooir  stock  m  of  an  extremely  bulky 
nature,  everything  coming  and  going,  each  bejing  handled  in 
T>ales  and  boxes,  and  the  sidewalk  frequently  becoming  obstructed 
because  teams  would  drive  up  and  unload  their  wares  there;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  our  shipping  clerks  would  attempt  to  make 
shipments;  I  see  very  plainly  that  we  could  possibly  be  put  to 
-considerable  trouble  by  receipt  of  notices,  whether  for  cases  or 
not;  and  the  man  to  whom  I  spoke  said  to  me,  "Why  dom't  you 
Bend  and  see  the  wardman?"  or  something  of  that  kind;  I  sup- 
pose this  is  what  he  called  him,  or  the  corporation  officer,  or 
some  olther  similar  name. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  A  police  officer,  at  any  rate?  A.  I  don't  know  that  he 
mentioned  a  police  officer  particularly. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  It  was  either  wardman  or  corporation  police?  A.  Ward- 
man  or  coirporation  officer,  or  something  of  that  order,  and  I 
said  that  we  had  no  means  of  reaching  that  man,  and  he  said 
that  he  would  probably  be  around,  and  I  believe  I  was  visited 
shortly  after  that  by  a  man  referred  to,  who  represented  him- 
self as  being  an  officer  of  some  kind. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Was  that  shortly  after  you  were  fined?  A.  I  believe  it 
wTas;  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  .Did  he  come  to  your  store?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  said  to-  me  —  I  really 
don't  recollect  his  conversation  at  that  time,  but  he  mentioned 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  officer  and  that  he  heard  I  wanted  to 
see  him,  and  I  told  him  yes;  that  there  must  be  some  stop  to 
this,  because  we  were  being  hindered  in  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  for  no  cause,  and  that  we  were  compelled  to 
receive  and  ship  stuff,  and  that  if  it  was  blocked,  it  was  not  by 
reason  cf  any  intention  on  our  part;  and  I  further  characterized 
this  thing  as  outrageous,  and  he  then  told  me  it  could  be  stopped, 
and  I  said,  "How?"  "Of  course,  I  understood  your  stuff  is  in  trans- 
portation and  is  either  coming  in  or  going  out,"  and  I  said,  "Cer- 
tainly it  is;"'  I  said  the  officer  who>  reported  the  case  would 
probably  have  memoranda  of  times  Where  w7e  left  stock  on  the 
wTalk,  and  those  were  probably  the  causes  of  the  complaints  made 
against  us;  so,  he,  at  that  time,  said  that  it  was  probably  neces- 
sary to  contribute  something  to  that,  if  I  felt  disposed  to  do  that 
we  wrould  be  troubled  probably  less  than  before. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  any  aimfount?    A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  How  much?  A.  I  don't  remember  distinctly;  it  being  quite 
some  time  ago;  but  I  think  it  was  $20. 

Q.  Twenty  dollars  for  what  length  of  time?     A.  For  a  year. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that?  A.  Well,  I  really  could  not  state 
definitely. 

Q.  Give  it  to  us  as  nearly  as  you  can?  A.  I  suppose  it  is.  a 
matter  of  several  years  ago. 

Q.  Four  or  five  years?     A.  Either  three  or  five  years. 

Q.  In  pursuance  of  that  arrangement  what  did  you  do?  A. 
Well,  I  told  him  that  it  would  be  —  if  the  matter  were  a  matter 
of  preference  I  should  prefer  paying  $20  to  having  to  go  to 
court  and  defend  actions  as  often  as  they  chose  to  bring 
them  against  us;  because  I  took  time,  at  that  time,  to  inquire  of 
other  merchants  and  found  that,  in  some  instances,  they  had  gone; 
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to  the  hearing  of  the  case  repeatedly  as  I  did,  and,  ultimately, 
had  the  decision  rendered  in  their  favor  by  the  justice  of  the 
District  Court;  that  was  the  plan  I  intended  to  pursue  in  the 
first  case;  but,  after  going  there  a  number  of  times,  I  said  that 
it  was  logic,  and  supposed  that  we  would  be  called  upon  to  go 
there  repeatedly. 

Q.  Never  mind  your  thought  about  it;  tell  us  what  you  did; 
when  was  the  first  payment  made?  A.  It  was  made  shortly 
after  the  first  visit. 

Q.  How  much  wTas  it?    A.  Twenty  dollars. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  the  officer's  name?  A.  I  don't  think  I  hatve 
ever  known  it. 

Q.  How7  many  times  have  you  seen  him?  A.  I  don't  know  that 
I  saw  him  more  than  once  or  twice. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  pay  him  the  money?  A.  Once  or 
twice  that  I  spoke  of  seeing  him. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  any  other  officer  money?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
was  one  after  he  left;  he  came  in  and  told  us  that  the  precinct 
had  changed  captains,  I  believe,  or  something  of  that  order,  and 
that  the  time  had  t^  mature  for  this  contribution  or  whatever 
he  chose  to  call  it,  and  I  told  him  1  did  not  see  any  good  reason 
why  we  should  risk  having  any  more  trouble  under  the  new 
administration  lihan  under  the  old,  and  we  would  be  willing  to 
continue  the  payment 

Q.  And  did  you  continue  to  pay  the  $20?  A.  We  continued  to 
pay  for  the  year  or  two,  I  think;  yes,  sir. 

<J.  Was  the  price  raised?    A.  The  price  was  raised. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  I  think  the  last  payments  were  $50. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  the  last  payment?  A.  Well,  I  could 
not  hardly  recollect,  but  I  presume  that  it  was  some  time  within 
a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  name  of  the  second  officer?  A.  No;  I 
did  not  knowT  the  names  of  any  of  these  officers;  never  having  met 
them. 

Q.  You  have  seen  that  second  officer  but  once?  A.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  saw  him  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  what  station  he  is  connected  with?  A.  I  do 
not  know7. 

Q.  Where  is  the  station-house  in  your  precinct?  A.  I  think* 
it  is  the  Oliver  street  station-house,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Was  this  man  in  uniform  that  collected  money?  A.  No; 
not  to  my  knowledge. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Have  a  shield  on  or  badge  that  indicated  an  official  poisition? 
A.  I  do  not  think  I  ciould  swear  I  saw  anything  of  that  sort. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Well,  you  made  these  payments;  you  were  not  troubled 
then,  were  you?    A.  Not  for  a  time. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time?  A.  Well,  for  the  intervening  three 
years,  I  presume,  until  the  arrest  that  the  gentleman  who  testi- 
fied before  me  spoke  of. 

Q.  When  did  that  arrest  take  place?  A.  Not  very  long  since; 
within  a  few  months. 

Q.  Within  four  months;  was  it  this  year?  A.  I  think,  likely,  it 
was  after  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  After  the  1st  of  January?    A.  I  think  so. 
•   Q.  How  did  you  make  these  payments;  in  what  way?    A. 
Why,  I  put  the  money  in  an  envelope  and  handed  it  to  him. 
*-    Q.  Was  your  card  in  the  envelope?    A.  No. 

Q.  Just  handed  it  in  a  plain  envelope?    A.  In  a  plain  envelope. 

Q.  With*  nothing  but  the  money  in  the  envelope?  A.  Oh, 
nothing  but  money  in  the  envelope. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  what  he  would  do  with  it?  A. 
I  don't  recollect  any  conversation  with  him  about  it. 

Q.  You  had  immunity  after  you  paid,  until  this  year?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  pay  the  money  in  an  envelope?  A.  I 
was  requested  by  him  to  do  it. 

Q.  By  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  he  did,  or  the  reason  why  he  asked  you  to 
put  it  in  an  envelope?    A.  I  think  he  told  me;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said  that,  of  course,  this  is  a 
matter  that  he  knew  nothing  about. 

Q.  That  the  envelope  was  to  go  somewhere  else?  A.  Or 
words  to  that  effect;  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  what  he  said. 

Q.  But  he  had  no  interest  in  the  matter?  A.  That  is  what 
he  told  me.  . 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  the  envelope  wass  to  go?  A.  No;  I 
don't  think  he  did;  I  do  not  believe  he  made  any  statement  of 
any  description;  I  had  no  very  lengthy  conversation  with  him; 
and  understanding  it  was  required;  we  finished  the  business 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Q.  What  reason  did  he  give  for  increasing  the  contributions 
from  |20  to  $50?     A.  Why,  he  said  those  were  his  orders. 

Q.  Did  he  say  from  where?    A.  I  could  not  swear  that  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you,  or  intimate  to  you,  who  had  given  him  the 
orders  to  increase  this  contribution?  A.  Well,  I  presume  that 
lie  might  possibly  have  reference  to  that  portion  of  his  converaa- 
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tion  in  which,  he  stated  that  the  change  had  been  made  in  the 
precinct. 

Q.  Was  it  en  the  same  occasion  that  he  said  that  a  change  had 
been  made  in  the  captains,  that  he  said  to  you  that  he  had 
orders  to  increase  the  contribution  from  $20  to  $50;  was  it  the 
same  conversation  ?  A.  Well  I  found  it  difficult  to  recollect 
that,  because  he  may  have  called  on  me  twice  at  that  time 
without  my  being  able  to  remember  it  now;  I  recall,  however, 
that  he  made  that  statement  about  the  captain,  and,  of  course, 
he  was  compelled  to  make  isome  kind  of  statement  in  order  to 
have  me  understand  that  the  increase  was  demanded. 

Q.  Your  present  recollection  is  that  he  sajid  that  the  reason' 
for  the  increase  was  due  to  the  change  of  captains,  and  that 
he  had  given  orders  to  have  this  increase  made?  A.  My  recol*; 
lection  is  that,  after  stating  that  the  change  had  been  made  in! 
the  captaincy  of  the  precinct,  that  he  told  me  mine;  I  would  not! 
like  to  swear  tihat  he  referred  to  either  part  of  the  conversation! 
in  connection  with  the  other  one. 

Chairman  Lexow\ — Any  questions?  ; 

By   Senator   O'Connor: 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  these  payments  to  any  extent, 
prevails  among  the  merchants  of  this  city?  A.  I  do  not  know;' 
no,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  your  store  was?  A.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  and  140  Duane  street. 

Q.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay?  A.  We  paid  up  to  this  year 
$10,000 

Q.  What  would  it  cost  you  to  have  ren'ted  a  store  in  the  neigh^ 
borhood  tto  put  these  bales  that  you  put  on  the  street?  A. 
What  would  it  cost  to  have  rented  — 

Q.  To  have  rented  a  store  for  the  purpose  of  storing  the 
articles  which  you  put  on  the  highway?  A.  I  can  hardly  answer 
that  question  because  the  articles  put  on  the  highway  were  not 
put  there  for  storage  purposes,  but  for  shipping. 

Q.  They  were  left  there  for  hours  at  a  time?  A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  they  were  left  there  standing  there,- 
obstructing  the  highway  for  hours  at  a  time?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time?  A.  Probably  long  enough  to  have 
the  teamster  take  them  away. 

Q  Wasn't  it  your  habit  to  allow  them  to  remain  there  for  sev- 
eral hours  at  a  time?    A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Q.  Was  the  highway  always  clear  in  front  of  your  street?  A\ 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  it,  for  the  most  part  blocked  up?  A.  It  may  not 
have  been  for  the  most  part,  but  at  times  it  was. 

Q,  You  know,  perfectly  well  that  the  people  of  this  city  hare 
a  right  to  the  unobstructed  use  of  the  highway  at  all  times? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  understand  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  0?Connor. —  Mr.  Nicoll,  for  the  purpose  of  informa- 
tion, have  yen  any  objection  to  informing  one  member  of  the 
committee  what  the  purpose  is  of  showing  that  these  merchants 
have  no  right  to  occupy  tile  sidewalk;  that  they  had  occupied 
the  sidewalk  and  paid  the  police  for  doing  it.  The  paint  that 
bothers  my  mind  is  this,  what  excuse  is  that  for  the  payment  o# 
money? 

Chairman  Lexow.— Isn't  it  still  worse  for  the  police? 

Mr.  Nicoll.; — On  the  part  of  the  merchants? 

Senator  O  Connor. —  Yes,  sit. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  It  'is  scandalous  on  the  part  of  the  merchants;  it 
is  nat  less  scandalous  on  the  part  of  the  officers. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  How  does  it  relieve  the  police  ? 

Mr.  NicolL — Why  make  ^his  gentleman  with  virtuous  mien 
and  apparent  candor  say  where  the  poor  persecuted  law,  or  I 
say  they  are  not,  they  have  no  right  to  pay  the  police  officers. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  This  gentleman  is  here  by  subpoena. 

Mr.  Got?.—  They  had  a  right  to. do  it. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  They  had  no  right  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Neither  has  a  house  of  ill  fame,  tribute  is  tribute. 

Chairman  Lexow.— 1  think  it  is*  an  extraordinary  proposition 
to  advance  the  corruption  of  the  police  as  the  reason  for  finding 
fault  with  this  witness. 

Mr.  Goff. —  This  witness  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  such 
remarks. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  compared  with 
the  houses  of  ill  fame. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  do  not  make  any  comparison.  The  police  spare 
no  one.    They  will  tax  the  churches  after  a  while. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  still  fail  to  catch  your  idea,  and  the 
pertinency  of  this  imuiiry,  unless  it  be  that  the  citizens  who  pay 
this  tribute  are  quadricepos  criminus  in  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  should  think  they  were. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  How  does  it  affect  this  inquiry? 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  am  not  going  to  spend  all  day  upon  it,  but  will 
just  tear  away  the  little  mask  of  virtue  these  gentlemen  have. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  object.  The  witness  is  here  under  protection  of 
the  subpoena. 

L.  258 
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The  Chairman. —  I  think  it  is  objectionable  when  a  man  is 
compelled  to  give  contributions. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  He  is  not  compelled.  Merchants  should  have 
gone  to  the  bureau  of  incumbrances  and  applied  to  the  mayor 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  privilege  to  obstruct  the  street,  or 
instead  of  that  they  prefer  to  pay  tribute  to  the  patrolmen  and 
roundsmen. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  whole  troublQ  is  that  your  absence  at 
the  Constitulional  Convention  made  you  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  testimony  showing  that  there  was  evidence  of  that 
practice. 

Mr.  Xicoll. —  I  read  the  Herald  and  the  Sun  and  there  is 
nothing  that  appeared  omitted. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Then  you  know  that  fact. 

Senator  O'Connor .-  -A  committee  was  appointed  to  pnotest 
against  jthis,  and  more  especially  because  they  did  object  to 
these  practices  that  were  singled  out,  or  persecuted  and  actually 
arrested  afterward. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  1  say  there  is  a  great  deal  of  excuse  for 
the  merchants  who  have  been  subjected  to  that.  * 

Mr.  Nieoll. —  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  don't  think  the  merchants  or  any  other 
class  of  people  ought  to  be  subjected  to  these  exactions. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  think  the  voters,  the  rich  men,  and  responsible 
men,  the  best  part  of  the  government  are  wrong  to*  permit  suich 
things  to  go  on  without  making-  protests  to  the  authorities. 

Mr.  Gkxff. —  They  have  made  a  protest  andr  their  protest  has 
been  ignored.  I  object  to  the  lecturing  of  the  witness;  by  a 
gentleman. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  There  ought  to  be  a  populist  rising  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ootf . —  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do-  for  this  purpose. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  are  trying  to  get  facts  upon  which  to 
base  legislative  action,  and  if  we  can  do  the  city  good?  in  that 
respeet  we  shall  certainly  do  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  I  thought  you  were  trying  to  get  facts  of  cotm^ 
parison. — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Go  on  with  your  examination. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  I  will  stop  it.     It  makes  too  much  trouble. 

J.  F.  Purpe,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Now,  inasmuch  as  you  probably  heard, 
some  of  this  conversation,  and  are  a  witness  on  the  same  subject 
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I  will  tell  you  this,  that  any  testimony  that  you  may  give  with 
regard  to  bribery  or  being  bribed  or  having  corrupted  a  police 
official  in  this  city,  is  a  privileged  communication.  It  can  be 
pleaded  in  any  bar  against  any  prosecution  against  you  for  such 
a  case.     You  understand  it? 

The  Witness. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  that  you  are  now  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  State  Senate,  and  that  you  are  expected  to  give  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  fear  no  consequences? 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Coffee  and  tea. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  Nos.  103  and  105 
Warren  street,  and  some  other  places. 

Q.  Are  yo<u  a  member  of  the  firm?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  it  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  your  business  to 
occupy  the  sidewalk?     A.   Very  much  so. 

Q.  And  you  don't  pay  anything  for  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  paid  a  cent?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Could  it  be  paid  without  your  knowledge?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of;  we  have  been  fined  a  great  many  times. 

Q.  How  lpng  ago'  is  it  since  you  have  been  fined?  A.  I  think 
within  a  year  or  two. 

Q.  No  more  definite  than  that?     A.  No. 

<J.  Where  were  you  fined?    A.  Right  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  I  mean  in  what  court?     A.  In  a.  little  court;  a  district  court. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  fined?    A.  Five  or  ten  dollars. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  interference  you  have  had?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  belongs  to  the  Tammany 
Society?     A.  One. 

Q.  What  is  hisi  name?     A.  Wieman. 

Q.  His  full  name,  please?    A.  Frederick  Wieman. 

Q.  Isn't  it  an  understood  thing  in  the  firm  that  Mr.  Wieman 
fixes  the  whole  thing  for  you?  A.  He  has  sometimes  fixed 
it,  but  not  always;  we  have  sometimes  paid  the  fine. 

Q.  When  you  have  not  paid  a  fine  he  has  fixed  it?  A.  He  has 
gone  to  the  judge  and  got  us  excused. 

Mr.  Goff.—  That  is  all. 

Louis  Stager,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman,  have  you  charged  the  witness  in 
relation  to  the  rules  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  prosecution? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  have.  You  understand,  if  you  testify 
you  paid  a  bribe  to  any  policeman,  or  gave  any  money  to  any 
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policeman  for  a  bribe  oir  otherwise,  that  is  a  bar  Against  any 
prosecution  for  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  manager  of  a  cafe  and 
restaurant. 

Q.  Where  is  your  cafe  and  restaurant?  A.  Fifth  street  and 
Second  avenue. 

Q.  Just  a  little  louder,  so  these  gentlemen  can  hear  you;  they 
all  want  to  hear  you;  Fifth  street  and  Second  avenue?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?  A.  About  seven  months;  six 
or  seven  months. 

Q.  Before  you  were  in  that  business  as  manager,  what  busi- 
ness were  you  in?  A.  I  have  been  in  the  cigar  business,  liquor 
business. 

Mr.  Niccll. —  Speak  up. 

The  Witness. —  Cigar  business  and  liqii'or  business. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  the  liquor  business?  A.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty -five  Bowery  and  271  Bowery. 

0.  Two  places,  255  and  271  Bowery?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  that  place,  255;  how  long  were 
you  in  it?     A.  For  about  two  years. 

Q.  What  kind  of  license  did  you  have?  A.  I  had  a  concert 
license  and  excise  license. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  concert  license?  A.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  every  three  months. 

Q.  Every  three  months?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  much  for  the  excise  license?  A.  Two  hundred 
dollars  a  year. 

Q.  Had  ycu  trouble  in  obtaining  your  license?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  trouble?     A.  No  trouble,  sir. 

Q.  Hid  you  pay  to  obtain  it?  A.  I  paid  |150  every  three 
moi'ths  for  it. 

Q.  Outside  of  what  you  paid,  the  legal  fees,  did  you  pay  any- 
one else  fees  to  obtain  your  license  for  it?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  nut. 

Q.  And  never  had  to  go  to  anyone  to  get  a  license  fon  you?  A. 
I  had  to  go  down  to  the  mayor's  cilice  to  get  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  to  go  to  a  political  district  leader  to 
get  the  license?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  yon  had?     A.  That  I  had? 

Q.  Yes?     A.  Not  that  I  know. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Stager,  you  wanted  to  be  excused  to-day,  didn't 
you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Yon  stated  to  me  that  you  had  some  business  dealings  that 
you  thought  your  testimony  would  interfere  with?  A.  I  said 
I  had  business  on  hand  to  do  which  would,  at  least,  take  me 
away  from  my  business  to-day. 
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Q.  And  you  were  angry  because  we  insisted  upon  your  coining 
on  the  stapd?    A.  I  am  not  angry. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  go  away  ?  A.  I  w;anted  to,  because  I  am  busy 
to-day,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  forget  when  you  were  raided  at  255  Bowery;  do 
you  forget  that?     A.  No,  sir;  I  remember  it. 

Q.  You  were  raided??    A.  Yes*,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  raided  more  than  once?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  were  raided,  hadn't  you  difficulty  in  getting  a 
license?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  get  any  license  after  I  was  raided. 

Q.  Before  you  were  raided,  before  the  last  license  you  obtained 
for  255,  didn't  you  have  trouble?    A.  No-  trouble,  sir. 

Q.  The  captain  of  the  precinct,  who  was  he  at  that  time?" 
A.  Captain  McLaughlin,  now  an  inspector. 

Q.  He  made  a  report  concerning  your  place,  didn't  he?  A.  I 
don't  know  what  he  done :  I  know  he  closed  me  up  on  Saturady 
night;  I  don't  know  what  he  done. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  made  a  report;  didn't  you  learn  that  at 
the  excise  board,  that  he  made  a  report  against  your  place  and 
against  a  license  being  granted  to  you?  A.  I  had  no  trouble 
with  the  excise  board. 

Q.  Weren't  you  informed  at  the  excise  board  that  Captain 
McLaughlin  made  a  report  against  you?  A.  I  was  informed  ta 
go  and  testify  that  they  should  not  make  — 

Q.  Weren't  you  informed  that  Captain  McLaughlin  had  made 
an  adverse  report?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  informed?  A.  I  was  not  informe'd  anything; 
all  I  know  on  Saturday  night  he  closed  up  the  place;  I  don't 
know  what  he  reported. 

Q.  When  did  he  close  up  the  place?  A.  On  Saturday  niightv 
between  11  and  12. 

Q.  What  year?  A.  About  January  the  30th,  I  think  it  wa% 
1892  or  1891. 

Q.  After  he  closed  up  the  place  in  January  that  year  did  yon 
ever  open  again?    A.  No,  sir;  not  ever. 

Q.  Where  did  you  open  then?  A.  I  had  another  place  by,  271i 
Bowery. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Stager,  did  you  not  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
license  for  271?  A.  That  was  not  a  concert  place  at  that  time;; 
it  was  a  liquor  saloon. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  difficulty  in  getting  a  license  for  it?  A* 
An  excise  license,  sir?  % 

Q.  Yes?  A.  It  was  an  excise  license  when  I  bought  the  place 
there. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  get  a  license  far  that  place?  A.  An  excise 
license;  I  have  had  two  different  licenses  for  that  jplace,  re- 
newed it  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Did  you  have  difficulty  in  renewing  your  license?  A.  My 
brewer  always  got  me  the  excise  license. 

Q.  Now,  in  getting  the  license  for  either  271  Bowery  or  255 
Bow7ery,  didn't  you  go  to  a  political  leader  to  get  him  to  have 
the  captain  change  his  repoirt?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  know  wiiether  you  did  or  not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
go  there. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  swear  the  thing  right 
through,  haven't  you?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  up  ycur  miind  to  deny  everything,  haven't  you? 
A.  No;  I  am  only  telling  the  truth,  sir. 

<j.  You  have  refused  to  say  anything  at  all  in  relation  to  your 
obtaining  a  license;  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  do  that, 
haven't  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am  answering  every  question  you 
ask  me.  * 

Q.  You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  deny  everything  touching 
your  obtaining  a  license  and  paying  for  it  outside  of  the  legal 
fees?    A  No,  sir;  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  wiiat  perjury  is,  don't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know,  if  you  take  a  false  oath  here,  it  is  perjury?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  w7ill  be  piunished  for  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  asked  you,  did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  that  you 
had  to  go  to  Judge  Bioesch  and  pay  him  $1,000  to  get  the  captain 
to  change  his  report  against  your  place?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  anything  like  it?  A.  I  did  not;  I  could 
not,  because  I  did  not  pay  it. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  any  "because;"  did  you  ever  say  any- 
think  like  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  Judge  Boesch's  office  about  getting  a 
license?    A.  I  have  been  there;  yes. 

Q.  Was  it  not  to  get  a  license  you  went  there?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  brought  you  there ?     A.  I  was  there  once. 

Q.  What  brought  you  there?  A.  I  will  explain  it  to  you;  I 
was  there  before  I  went  to  the  mayor's  office  to  make  appli- 
cation; I  wTent  in  Mr.  Koesch's  and  asked  him  to  come  over  and 
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make  an  Application,  and  lie  asked  me  to  wait,  and  he  kept 
me  waiting  too  long,  and  I  went  alone. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  Mr.  Koesch's  oinice  to  g§t  him  to  obtain 
a  license?  A.  I  asked  him  to  come  over  with  me;  I  wanted  to 
make  application  for  a  license. 

Q.  Don't  yon  know,  at  that  time,  the  captain  of  the  precinct 
^had  made  a  report  against  your  obtaining  a  license?    A.  I  did 
not  know  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  learn  it  in  some  way?    A.  I  did  not  learn  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  net,  after  you  saw  Boiesch,  didn't  you  learn  the 
captain  changed  his  report?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  it?    A.  I  don't  think  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?  A.  I  can  not  remember  if  I  heard  anything 
about  that  or  not. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  remember  it  if  you  hearc1  about  it?  A.  I 
think  I  would. 

Q.  Don't  fall  back  on,  "I  don't  remember;"  if  it  occurred,  you 
would  remember  /it,  wouldn't  you?  A.  I  can  not  swear  I  would 
remember  it;  but  I  don't  know  that  any  report  had  been  changed. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  heard  that  a  report  had  been 
changed?    A.  So  fair  as  I  remember,  I  will  swear;  yes. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  have  occurred  to  you  if  it  had  been  changed? 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  if  it  would  or  not. 

Q.  How  long  isi  it  ago1?    A.  It  is  about  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Now,  you  remember  everything  in  connection  with  your 
getting  the  license,  don't  you?    A.  1  know  1  got  a  license. 

Q.  You  remember  about  going  to  Judge  Eoesch  and  about 
him  keeping  you  too  long  in  the  office?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  going  by  yourself  to  the  excise  board?'  A.  Not  to 
the  excise  board;  to  the  mayor's  office. 

Q.  That  was  for  a  concert-hall  license?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  day  you  went  to  the  mayor's  office?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  whether  or  no,  of  your  knowledge,  at 
the  time,  the  captain  had  made  an  adverse  report  against  your 
getting  a  license?    A.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  had  not  heard  of  it. 

Q,  Why  did  you  go  to  Judge  Koesch?  A.  I  wanted  him  to  go 
over  wfith  me  to  make  application. 

Q.  Couldn't  you  make  it  yourself?  A.  I  could;  I  did  make  it. 
myself. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  him?  A.  I  wanted  him  to  go  on;  he 
belonged  to  my  club,  and  he  could  go  on  and  show  me  how  to 
make  application. 
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Q.  Hadn't  you  made  application®  before?  A.  Not  by  this 
mayor. 

Q.  The  same  law  w&is  in  existence?  A.  I  wanted  Mr.  Boesch 
to  go  over  and  show  me. 

Q.  You  were  not  very  insistent  upon  Boeseh  going  with  you,  as 
you  went  alone?  A.  I  waited  there,  and  he  did  not  take  notice 
of  me,  and  I  went  over  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  Mr.  Delmoire?    A.  Never,  sir.  * 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Delmore?  A.  I  have  seen  him,  but  have 
never  spoken  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  cause  anyone  to  go  to  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  anyone  you  had  to  go  to  him?  A.  I  did 
not  tell  anybody,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  pay  any  money  to  any  person  for  obtaining 
either  of  the  licenses  you  ever  obtained  in  thfis  city? 

Chairman  Lexow\ —  Now,  be  very  careful  in  your  answrer. 

A.  I  only  paid  the  money  to  the  excise  board,  in  the  mayor's 
office. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  money  you  pia|id  to*  the  excise  board,  and 
outside  the  money  you  paid  in  the  mayor's  office,  did  you  ever 
pay  any  money  to  any  person  to  aid  ycu  in  obtaining  a  license, 
either  concert  hall  or  liquor?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  at  any  time  that  you  had 
to  pay  money  either  to  Judge  Boeseh  or  to  Mr.  Delmore?  A. 
I  did  hot,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  mentioned  it?    A.  No>,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  the  places  that  you  kept  in  the  Bowery  were  known  as 
dives;  weren't  they?  A.  Not  as  I  know  of;  they  were  knowrn  as 
respectable  places. 

Q.  You  are  a  partner  of  Gombossy's,  are  you  not?  A.  No; 
never  been  a  partner. 

Q.  Were  you  in  business  with  him  in  Brooklyn?  A.  No,  sir; 
lie  was/  my  employe. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  going  to  Boesch's  house  in  1893?  A.  I 
never  was  in  Boesch's  house. 

Q.  You  don't  want  to  change  your  testimony  ?  A.  I  never  was 
to  Boesch's  house. 

<J.  You  don't  want  to  change  your  testimony  in  any  manner  or 
form?    A.  I  have  never  been  to  Boesch's  house. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  change  your  testimony?  A.  I  am  only 
answering  you  wThat  you  ask  me. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  testimony  you  have  given  that  you 
now  desire  to  change?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Counsel  means  whether  everything  you  have  testified  up 
to  now  is  true?    A.  Yesi,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

*  Q.  I  ask  you  now  once  again  if  you  have  ever  started  to  anjr 
person  at  any  time  that  you  had  tto  pay  money  to  Judge  Boesich 
and  to  Mr.  Del-more  to  get  them  to  pay  licenses  focr  you?  A.  I 
did  not,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  get  them  to  have  the  captain  change  or  withdraw 
his  report  against  your  license  being  granted?  A.  There  was 
never  such  a  thing,  a&  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  say  m,  sir?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  To  any  person?    A.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yofu  understand  the  distinction.,  don't  you, 
between  the  fact  occurring  and  a  statement  being  made? 
Counsel  asked  you  whether  you  made  that  statement.  You  want 
to  be  careful  in  answering  these  questions.  Whether  you  made 
any  such  statement,  not  whether  you  paid  the  $1,000. 

The  Witness. —  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  make  a  statement 
to  anybody.  I  did  not  pay  it  to  anybody,  and  why  should  I  make 
^statement? 

By  Mr.  Goff; 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  statement?    A.  Not  that  I  know. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  yom  did  not  make  such  a,  statement?  A.  I 
did  not  make  noi  statement  to  nobody,  so  far  as  I  remember. 

Q.  When  did  you  obtain  yoiir  concert  license;  what  month? 
A.  In  the  month  of  July,  or  the  1st  of  August;  I  think  it  was 
then ;  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  am  pretty  sure,  it  was  then. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  you  were  in  Judge  Koesch's  office  in  July, 
1893?    A.  No,  sir;  I  stated  I  had  been  there,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  his  club  room?     A.  I  go  there  very  often. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  club  ?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  bank  account?    A.  Not  me,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  bank  acount  in  anyone  else's  name?  A.  My 
wife  has  a  bank  account  at  present. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  bank  account  at  that  time  in  July,  1883? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  else  have  a  bank  account  in  your  name?  A. 
No,  sdr;  not  in  my  name;  my  wife  had  a  bank  account  then. 

Q.  And  you  had  power  of  attorney  to  sign  checks?    A.  Yea 
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,  Q.  Where  did  she  have  an  account?  A.  German.  Exchange 
Bank. 

Q.  What  is  her  name?    A.  Mary  Stager. 

Q.  She  is  in  New  Yo*rk  now?     A.  Yes'  sir. 

Q.  You  carry  the  check-boioiks?    A.  I  do>  sir. 

Q.  Yon.  carried  it  then?     A.  Always  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  signed  checks  without  aisking  her?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Signed  her  name?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  her  name  by  your  manie  as  attorney?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  signed  her  name?    A.  Her  name;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  any  further  initial  or  anything  else?  A.  Without 
anything  else. 

Q.  Yoiu  signed  Mary  Stager?  A.  I  signed  M.  Stager,  or  Mary 
Stager. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  .out  of  your  bank,  or  out  of  your  wife's  account 
in  your  wife's  name,  about  the  month  of  July,  1893,  irem  the 
German  Exchange  Bank,  the  sum  of  $1,000?  A.  1  may  have 
drawn  more  than  that;  I  fixed  the  place  up  then,  and  don't  know 
what  I  drawed. 

Q.  Ddd  you  •draw  out  the  sum  of  $1,500  in  one  check?  A.  I 
don't  know,  sir;  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q:  Have  you  got  the  checks?    A.  That  I  can't  tell,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  they?  A.  I  dont'  know;  I  might  got  them  home; 
I  can't  tell. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  them?  A.  I  don't  remember  whether 
I  see  them  since  the  bank  took  these  balances. 

Q.  When  was  the  bank-book  balanced?  A.  I  can  not  tell,  sir; 
it  has  been  balanced  more  than  once  since  then. 

Q.  In  whose  possession  is  the  bank-book?    A.  In  mine. 

Q.  You  have  it* now?     A.  I  have  it. 

Q.  Have  you  it  with  you?    A.  No;  I  have  it  ark  home. 

Q.  In  whose  possession  are  the  return  vouchers?  A.  Every- 
thing in  my  possession,  if  they  are  in  existence  yet. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  whether  they  are  in  existence?  A. 
I  can  not  tell  you,  sure;  they  might  be;  old  checks  may  be 
thrown  away. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  balance  the  account?  A.  I  could  not 
tell,  sir. 

Q.  Couldn't  you  remember  those  months?  A.  I  do  not  know; 
the  book  will  show  the  last  balance. 
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Q.  What  is  your  habit;  how  often  do  you  balance  a  year?  A, 
I  have  no  habit;  I  balance  it  when  I  think  it  cught  to  be  bal- 
anced; sometimes  in  one  month,  and  sometimes  in  five  months* 

Q.  Yoti  have  balanced  it  since  the  montfy  of  July,  1893?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  drawing  checks  of  $1,500?  A.  If 
I  need  it,  of  course,  I  have  to  draw  it. 

Q.  Have  you  drawn  many  checks  for  f  1,500?  A.  I  could  not 
draw  many  checks)  for  f  1,500;  at  isiome  times  I  can  not  remember 
what  kind  of  checks  I  draw. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Kite?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

jQ.  What  business  is  he  in?     A.  Cigarmaker. 

Q.  He  introduced  you  to  Mr.  Delmore,  didn't;  he?  A.  He  did 
not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him  about  introduction  to  Mr. 
Delmore?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  all  the  bills  for  the  fitting  up  of  your  place 
by  check?    A.  Sometimes  by  check  and  some  of  them  by  cash. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  bill  you  paid?  A.  I  can  not  remember 
what  the  bills  were. 

Q.  A  hundred  dollars?  A.  I  can't  remember  what  the  bills 
were. 

Q.  A  hundred  thousand  dollars?     A.  I  know  it  was  not  that. 

Q.  Ten  thousand  dollars?    A.  It  was  not  as  much  as  that. 

Q.  Five  thousand  dollairs?     A.  Not  as  high  as  that. 

Q.  Two  thousand  dollairs?    A.  No. 

Q.  Three  thousand  dollars?    A.  No. 

Q.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars?    A.  It  might  be  f  1,500. 

Q.  Who  did  you  pay  f  1,500?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Who  did  work  for  you  there?  A.  Some  carpenters,  and 
mason. 

Q.  What  is  the  carpenter's  name?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  What  was  the  carpenter's  name  that  did  the  work  there? 
A.  Fried. 

Q.  Give  the  full  name?    A.  That  is  all  I  know  —  Fried. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Fried's  workshop?  A.  I  don't  know  where 
his  workshop  is  now. 

Q.  Where  was  it  then?    A.  It  was  right  above  271  Bowery. 

Q.  Above  271  Bowery;  and  he  did  all  the  carpenter  work  for 
you?    A.  Not  all  of  it,  sir;  part  of  it. 

Q.  Who  else  did  the  carpenter  work  for  you?  A.  I  don't 
know  his  name. 
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Q.  And  did  you  pay  him  any  money?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  in  checks  or  bills?  A.  I  paid  him  in 
checks  and  paid  him  in  hills.; 

Q.  Some  in  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  the  check-books,  haven't  you  —  the  stubs?  A.  I 
[EhinE  1  have;  I  am  noffc  sure. 

Q.  Why  aren't  you  sure?  A.  I  did  not  see  it  since  that  time; 
I  don't  know  whether  I  had  the  old  book  you  want. 

Q.  Who  else  did  work  for  you  there  beside  the  carpenters? 
A.  Some  ma.sons. 

Q.  What  are  the  masons'  name's?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  work  did  the  masons  do  for  you?    A.  Plastering. 

Q.  And  who  else  did  work  for  you?    A.  Paper  hanging. 

Q.  What  is  the  paper  hanger's  name?  A.  I  am  not  sure  if  it 
is  Freedman  or  not;  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  was  on  the  job 
or  somebody  else;  but  I  think  he  done  it. 

Q.  Where  is  Freedmam's  place?  A.  He  used  to  keep  in  Housk 
torn  street 

Q.  Where  is  he  now7?    A.  I  don't  know  where  he  is  now. 

Q.  How  much  did  you:  pay  Freedman?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  much  did  yon  pay  Carpenter  Fried?  A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  One  thousand  dollars?    A.  I  don't  know  how  much. 

Q.  Two  thousand  dollars?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Three  thousand  dollars?  A.  It  was  not  as  high  as  that; 
i&ut  I  don't  remember  the  amount. 

Q.  Didn't  you  get  a  bill  from  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  him  by  check  and  in  bills?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  paid  him  more  than  $1,000?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  paid  more  than  $500?  A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  you  had  the  work  at  all  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  memory  fails  you  as  to  the  man  that  did  the  work  for 
you?    A.  Yes;  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  the  mason's  name?  A.  I  don't  know  his 
name. 

Q.  Did  you  employ  him?  A.  I  employed  him  in  the  store;  I 
suppose  I  sent  somebody  for  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  before?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  his  name?  A.  I  got  more  than  one  esti- 
mate made  and  got  it  of  the  cheapest  man. 

Q.  Who  was  the  cheapest  man?  A.  I  don't  remember  his 
name. 

Q.  Was  the  estimate  in  writing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  got  the  estimates?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  them?    A.  I  throwed  them  away. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  the  paper  hanger?  A.  I  could  na£ 
state  that:  sure,  how  much  I  paid. 

Q.  Five  hundred  dollars?    A.  I  did  not  pay  as  much  as  that. 

Q.  Three  hundred  dollars?  A.  About  two  or  three  hundr^i 
dollars;  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  draw  a  check  for  $1,500  about 
the  month  of  July,  1893  ?  A.  I  can  not  swea^r  I  did  not  draw,  ami 
I  can  not  swear  I  did  draw  because  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  If  you  can  not  swear  you  drew  a  check  for  f  1,500,  and  it; 
appeals  you  did  draw  $1,500,  what  is  the  check  for?  A.  To  pay 
the  workmen  what  expense  I  had. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  draw  the  check  for  $1,500?  A.  I  do<n*fc 
know  if  I  ever  did  draw  a  check  for  $1,500. 

Q.  Or  even  for  $1,000?  A.  I  do.  not  know  even  if  I  drawed  m, 
check  for  $1,000. 

Q.  Mr.  Stager,  I  ask  you  again,  to  be  more  particular  about 
it;  did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  that  you  had  to  pay  any 
money,  for  any  amount  whatever,  to  either  Judge  Roesch  oa-  t* 
Mr.  Delmore,  for  them  getting  a  licence  for  you?    A.  No>  sic* 

Q.  Any  amount?    A.  No,  sjir. 

Q.  No  money  whatever?     A.  No  money  whatever. 

Q.  And,  as  matter  of  fact,  you  never  did  pay  any  money?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  swom  testimony  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  Now,  you  will  bring  down,  please,  your  check-book  aM 
your  bank-book?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Groff. — We  will  not  inquire  further,  unless  the  gentleman 
wishes  to  ask  a  question. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Don't  you  think  you  wfill  ask  the  witness 
whether  he  will  do  so,  and  if  he  says  he  will,  let  it  end  at  that 
and  if  not,  serve  a  subpoena? 

The  Witness.— I  will,  if  I  find  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Bring  it  thfo  afternoon. 

The  Witnessi — It  is  inconvenient  this  afternoon,  but  if  yom 
require  me  to  do  so,  I  will  bring  it  down  any  time  you  want  me  t& 

Mr.  Goft— Tuesday  —  at  10.30  on  Tuesday. 

The  Witness. —  Yes,  sir;  I  will  tring  it  any  time  ycu  want  iL 

Mr.  Golf. —  Unless  Judge  Ransom  wants  to  ask  you  questions^ 
you  are  excused;  you  are  under  subpoena. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  are  under  subpoena  and  must  attend 
at  10.30,  whether  you  bring  the  books  or  not. 

The  Witness. —  I  will  bring  whatever  I  have,  sir. 
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Mr.  Goff. —  Kichard  A.  Canfield  in  court?  (No  answer.)  Sei*- 
geant-at-arms,  will  you  please  call  Kichard  A.  Canfield.  (Tine 
sergeant-at-arms  called  Kichard  A.  Oanfield  twice,  and  there 
was  no  reply.)  Make  a  note  there  is  no  reply  to  that  and  the 
time  you  called  also.'  (Twenty-two  minutes  past  12,  Richard 
A.  Canfield  was  called  and  did  not  answer.) 

Nathan  Levy,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
iduly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  No.  215  East  Ninety-eighth  street. 

Q.  Talk  louder  than  that;  do  you  know  Morris  Jacobs,  a  wit- 
ness who  has  testified  in  this  examination?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  brother  of  Lewis  H.  Levy,  who  has  attended 
liere  under  subpoena  and  has  not  yet  been  examined?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  with  your  brother,  Lewis,  of  the  Hebrew 
Association,  which  was  naturalized  through  John  J.  Kyan?  A. 
Yes,  sir.     . 

Q.  You  do  have  a  soda-water  stand  in  front  of  your  house? 
!A,  Yes.,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  that  located,  on  the  sidewalk  or  inside?  A.  Inside 
in  the  gate,  in  the  railing. 

Q.  Does  it  project  over  the  sidewalk  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  wliat  happened  when  a  man  called  on  you  yesterday 
«r  day  before?  A.  A  couple  of  days  before,  a  man  came  up  to 
me  and  he  took  a  glass  of  sotda  water,  and  he  handed  me  five 
cents,  and  when  I  wanted  to  give  him'  the  onange  he  would 
not  take  it;  and  he  asked  me  what  was  my  name;  I  said,  "  Nathan 
Levy;-'  he  said,  "Have  you  a  brother,  Lewi$  Levy?"  I  said, 
*Yes;"  lie  told  me,  "You  better  tell  him  to  go  away;"  I  said, 
"It  is  not  my  business  to  tell  him;"  he  said,  "Well,  your  soda 
water  has  got  to  be  removed,  and  I  got  notice  sent  in  yesterday." 

Q.  Isi  this  the  notice  you  received  very  promptly  on  that 
demand?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

<J.  He  demanded  you  should  have  your  brother  go  away  from 
thSs  city?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  as  not  to  testify  before  this,  committee?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  man's  name?  A.  I  could  not  tell  the 
man;  if  I  could  see  him  I  would  recognize  him. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  have  made  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  name  of  the  complainant  iss  written  on  the  bottom 
«f  that  notice. 
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Chairman  Lexow. — "  Bosensohn  and  others,  owners  of  ffie 
property." 

Mr.  Moss. —  It  is  a  notice  from  the  bureau  of  incumbrances. 
I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  mark  that.  We  may  subpoena 
the  complainant.  It  may  appear  this  is  not  an  incumbrance 
at  all,  and  I  propose  to  make  some  inquiry  of  the  incumbrance 
officer  to  see  no  intimlidation  is  practiced  on  this  man. 

(Paper  marked  Exhibit  1  of  this  date.) 

Senator  Cantor. —  if  you  send  word  to  Mr.  Oummings,  he  wiH 
give  you  information  about  that. 

Mr.  Moss. — Will  you  ask  any  questions,  Mr.  Ransom? 

Mr.  Eansiom. —  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  I  would  like  to>  ask  hfxm  a  question  before  he  goes  off;  how; 
long  have  you 'had  that  stand  there?    A.  Sinoe  the  6th.  of  May. 

Q.  Of  this  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  was  interfered  with  until  yesterday?  A. 
A  policeman  came  up  to  me  the  same  day  I  put  the  stand  out; 
and  he  said  I  have  to  take  a  permit  for  it,  and  I  told  him  J 
would  see  about  that,  acfd  the  next  day  the  policeman  passed 
by  and  did  not  say  anything,  and  I  did  not  bother  with  it. 

Q.  And  never  heard  anything  from  that  day  until  yesterday? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  have  had  Lewis  H.  Levy  in  court  twice,  but 
we  have  not %  been  able  to  reach  him,  and  I  have  excused  him 
until  we  wanted  him;  it  has  been  known  that  Levy  wasi  here^ 
because  friends  of  By  an  were  in  court.  Mr.  Berg,  will  yon 
take  the  stand? 

Isjidcr  Berg,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:  # 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Mossi: 

Q.  You  Jive  at  724  Lexington  avenue?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Two*  hundred  and  forty- two  West 
Forty -fourth  street. 

Q..  And  you  do  business  at  189  South  Fifth  avenue?  A  Not 
at  present;  I  did  formerly;  I  moved  from  there  the  1st  of  May- 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  The  wroolen  rag  and  waste 
business. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there?    A.  On  South  Fifth  avenue? 

A.  At  South  Fifth  avenue?    A.  Two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  about  the  use  of  the  sidewalk? 
A.  I  was  —  I  had  some  trouble;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  a  call  from  a  policeman?  A.  Did  I  have  a 
«all  from  a  policeman? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Xo,  sir;  I  was  simply  put  on  the  information 
docket. 

<j.  You  did  call  a  policeman  into  your  store  and  talk  to  him 
about  your  trouble,  didn't  you?     A.  Net  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  did  you?    A.  This  was  prior  to  that. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  it  was;  tell  your  story?  A.  Well,  I  was  in 
business  on  Duane  street  at  that  time;  it  was  prior  to  my 
^removing  from 'Duane  street  to  South  Fifth  avenue;  I  was 
in  business  at  172  Duane  street,  and  I  was  put  on  the  docket 
several  times.     > 

Q.  That  is,  on  the  docket  of  corporation  caises;  do  you  mean  to 
say  you  had  a  number  of  cases  against  you  for  violation  of  the 
•rdinance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  district  court?  A.  In  the  district  court;  in  which 
cases  I  was  fined  for  incumbering  the  sidewalk  in  violating  the 
#rdinance;  and  this  was  handed  repeatedly  to  me. 

Q.  Were  those  eases  tried  promptly,  or  did  you  have  to  attend 
a  number  of  times?  A.  No;  they  were  tried  promptly,  I  believe, 
aofar  as  I  remember;  it  was  some  years  ago,  im  1889  or  1890. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  tired  of  being  fined?  A.  And  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  use  the  sidewalk,  in  a  measure,  in  shipping 
goods;  I  occupied  only  a,  loft  and  basement  of  the  building,  atnd 
the  character  of  the  packing  of  our  goods  is  very  heavy  stock, 
and  we  use  the  sidewalk,  more  or  less,  iSn  shipping,  and  in  ship- 
ping the  stock  we  had  to  take  the  stock  from  the  elevator  and 
bad  to  let  the  stock  remain  on  the  sidewalk  a  certain  length  of 
Bme;  and  in  shipping|yfche  goods  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  side- 
iralk;  and  I  was  fined  repeatedly  for  incumbering  the  sidewalk; 
and  I  got  tired  of  it,  and*tried  to  arrange  the  matter  so  I  would 
not  be  bothered,  as  I  understood  other  merchants  had  done 
l>efore  me. 

Q.  That  you  understood  was  the  general  custom,  didn't  you? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  the  policeman  about  wThat  you 
should  do?  A.  I  did  complain  to  a  policeman  about  it,  and  he 
suggested  I  should  fix  it. 

Q.  How  did  he  suggest  it?  A.  He  said  he  would  send  some- 
#ne  to  me  that  would  arrange  things  for  me  so  I  would  not  be 
annoyed. 

Q.  That  policeman  you  first  spoke  to  was  on  the  beat;  wasn't 
ie?  A.  I  don't  remember  exactly  whether  he  was  on  that  beat 
mr  not. 

Q.  Was  he  in  uniform?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  He  sajd  he  would  send  somebody?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  did  he  send?  A.  I  don't  know  who  lie  sent;  someotte 
came  to  me  and  told  me  he  had  come  to  arrange  matters  with  me 
so  I  would  not  be  annoyed. 

Q.  Think  iff  you  can  not  recall  the  name  of  that  second  man 
that  came  to  yon?  A.  I  don't  remember  it  distinctly;  I  don't 
know  —  I  have  a  slight  idea  —  I  think  his  name  wa&  Kelly;  I 
could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  it  James  Kelly?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  am  not  really 
certain  of  that,  buit  I  think  that  wras  the  name;  it  was  quite  a 
number  of  years  ^igo. 

Q.  What  did'  Kelly  say  you  might  do?  A.  Well,  he  did  tfofc 
say  anything  what  I  could  do;  he  sadd  he  came  to  arrange  mat- 
ters with  me  so  I  would  not  be  annoyed. 

Q.  Did  you  arrange  mattters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  do  it?  A.  I  asked  him  what  it  would  cost; 
he  told  me  $50. 

Q.  Fifty  dollars  for  how  long  a  period?  A.  Twelve  months, 
which  I  declined  to  pay. 

Q.  What  were  you  willing  to  pay?  A.  Well,  I  told  him  I 
thought  $25  ought  to  be  enough. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ro  that?    A.  Well,  he  said  he  would  try  it 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  the  $25?    A.  I.  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  pay  it  to  him,  in  money  off-hand,  or  in  an 
envelope?    A.  I  put  it  in  an  envelope  for  him. 

Q.  Who  told  you  too  do  that?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  reason  did  he  give  when  he  told  you  to  put  it  in  am 
envelope?  A.  Well,  he  did  say  if  I  had  anything  to  send  i» 
anybody,  he  didn't  mention  a  name  distinctly,  if  I  can  remember 
correctly  he  did  not  object  to  put  it  in  an  envelope. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  became  of  the  envelope?  A.  No,  sir;  he 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  he  would  do  wfith  it?     A.  He  did  not 

Q.  Ycu  did  give  him  $25  in  an  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wais  your  card  put  in  the  envelope,  your  business  card? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  but  the  money?    A.  Nothing  out  the  money. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  Kelly  any  more  money?  A.  I  don*t 
know  that  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Was  your  address  printed  en  the  envelope?  A.  Very  likely; 
my  envelopes  are  all  printed. 

Q.  And  it  was  one  of  your  business  envelopes?  A.  I  am  not 
sure  it  was;  it  is  a  possibility  of  its  having  been  one. 

Q.  Is  it  your  recollection  it  was?  A.  I  have  no  recollectlioa 
whether  I  placed  it  in  a  business  envelope  or  a  blank  envelope. 
L.  260 
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Q.  Let  us  see;  didn't  Officer  Kelly  come  again  about  a  year 
from  that  time?     A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  Kelly  on  the  second  occasion?  A. 
I  do  not  remember  whether  I  paid  h|im  again  or  not,  because 
I  either  gave  up  business* — I  got  out  of  that  business  the  1st 
#f  January,  1891,  or  1890;  let  me  see;  I  think  it  was  1890,  or 
1891;  and  I  dcn't  remember  whether  I  paid  him  "again  or  not; 
r  know  he  came  around;  thi»  party,  1  don't  know  his  name 
positively,  but  the  time  is  12  months,  or  about. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  language  when  he  came  the  second 
time?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  was  it?    A.  He  said  he  came  to  renew  the  lease. 

Q.  He  came  to  renew  the  lease?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  envelope  sealed? 

Mr.  Gofr. —  You  heard  that,  Mr.  Senators?  The  officer  said 
he  came  to  renew  the  lease. 

The  Witness. —  He  first  asked  me  what  the  arrangement  waiS. 
He  came  to  my  place.  1  did  not  remember  him,  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  didn't,  and  he  told  me  his  name,  which  I  don't  remember 
fiow,  and  he  told  me  what  his  errand  was.*  I  don't  remember 
whether  I  paid  him  the  amount   or  net. 

Q.  During  that  year  you  do  remember,  were  you  fined  or 
bothered  with  suits  or  proceedings?     A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  had,  practically,  immunity?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  merchant  who  paid  in  the  same 
way,  or  in  a  similar  way?    A.  I  do  not. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  reason  did  this  man  give  for  asking  you  to  put  tEe 
money  in  an  envelope?  A.  Weil  my  memory  is  a  little  off  on 
that  subject,  and  1  can  not  just  exactly  recall  the  reason;  I 
know  it  — 

Q.  You  never  had  put  money  in  envelopes  for  people  before, 
had  you?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  a?k  ycu  to  seal  this  envelope?  A.  I  don't  remember 
whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Was  it  sealed  or  not  when  you  gave  it  to  him?  A.  I  don't 
remember  that. 

Q.  Can't  you  remember,  w7ben  he  made  this  extraordinary 
proposition  to  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  hand  it  to  him  that  way, 
what  he  said  in  connection  with  it?  A.  I  don't  remember  dis- 
tinctly; so  I  can't  swear  I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  a  drawer  in  the  station-house? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Qharrman  Lexow. —  That  is  all. 
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Gross-examination  by  Mr.  Hansom: 

Q.  Before  you  bad  seen  Kelly,  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  had  been  fined  frequently  for  ineiuinbering  the  isidewalk? 
A.  Bo  charged;  that  was  the  charge  against* me.  ' 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  .say  you  were  tired  of  paying  fines? 
A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  fined  several  times?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  in  order  to  escape  liability  then  for  violations  of  la*wf 
you  paid  thjis  man  $25?  A:  I  did  not  pay  him  for  that  purpose 
at  all,  sir. 

Q.  In  order  to  escape  being  fined  for  incumbering  the  side-  * 
Walk,  you  paid  him  $25?    A.  Well,  probably  sot 

Q.  Isn't  that  certainly  so?    A.  Perhaps  it  is. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  perhaps?  A.  I  paid  him  for  the  privilege 
of  not  being  fined;  I  don't  say  for  violating  the  law ;  I  don't  know 
I  ever  did 

Q.  Your  idea  is  you  paid  him  to  avoid  being  fined?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  to  avoid  being  annoyed. 

Q.  How  were  you  anmoyed,  except  by  the  fine?  A.  I  was 
annoyed  by  frequent  threats  of  officers  arresting  my  drivers,  of 
notifications  from  the  department  of  public  works,  to  appear  to 
answer  charges  against  me  for  incumbering  the  sidewalk  and 
so  forth!. 

Q.  You  were  annoyed  by  those  charges,  and  by  threats,  and  by 
proceedings,  which  resulted  in  fine,  which  you  paid?  A.  Yes> 
sir;  I  paid,  not  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  all  the  time?  A.  No,  sir;  some  of  them 
were  remitted;  I  paid  the  costs;  some  of  the  fines  were  remitted. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again,  if  it  is  not  true,  that  the  object  yon  had 
in  paying  Kelly  $25  was  to  relieve  yourself  from  being  fined  for 
incumbering  the  sidewalk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  regarded  this  transaction  between  yon  and  Kelly 
as  unlawful,  didn't  you?    A.  As  lawful? 

Q.  As  unlawful?    A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  to  that,  sir;  that  you  did  not  know,  at  the 
time  you  gave  him  $25,  that  that  was  an  unlawful  act  on  your 
part?    A.  I  won't  swear  to  it. 

Q>  Isn't  it  true,  sir,  that  you,  to-day,  and  at  that  time  you 
paid  him  the  money,  regarded  the  payment  to  him  as  a  bribe 
to  him  or  to  the  police  to  relieve  you  from  the  annoyance  of 
being  arrested  or  fined  for  ineumbedng  the  sidewalk?  A.  I  do 
Hot  regard  it  in  that  light  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  it  was?  A.  I  thought  and  felt  that 
I  wanted  to  be  relieved  from  the  annoyance  and  bother  which 
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<rther  merchants  were  relieved  from,  which  I  knew  to  be  a  fact; 
no,  sir;  I  knew  I  incumbered  the  sidewalk  not  as  much  as  the 
neighbors  all  around  me. 

Q.  You  knew  Kelly  hadn't  any  right  to  demand  |25  from  you? 
A.  I  knew  all  that,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  it  to  him,  notwithstanding?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  it  seem  you  and  Kelly  were  on  a  pair  in  that  trans- 
action?   A.  No,  sir;  nothing  of  the  kind. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 
Q.  Thjis  was  in  1890?     A.  This  was  about  1890-or  1889,  I  think. 

Samuel  L.  Brewster,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  swora,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by. Mr.  MosS:  \ 

Q.  What  is  your  resilience?  A.  Seven  Briton  street,  Jersev 
Gity. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Superintendent  of  the  Ameri- 
can line. 

Q.  That  is  the  international  line  of  steamers?  A.  The  inter- 
national line  of  steamers. 

Q.  You  have  two  piers  en  the  North  river?  A.  We  have  only 
one  in  use  yet. 

Q.  Have  you  a  police  officer  on  that  pier?    A.  We  have. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?  A.  His  name  is  Interman  —  Herman 
Interman. 

Q.  More  than  one?  A.  There  is  two  lines;  we  have  the 'South- 
ampton line,  and  Bed  Star  line,  from  Antwerp;  the  gentleman 
thiat  testified  yesterday  belonged  to  the  Bed  Star  line. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?    A.  Charles  Beeck. 

Q.  Beeck  belonged  to  the  Bed  Star?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  duty  of  policeman  Interman,  that  you  speak 
of?  A.  He  regulates  all  thoroughfares  on  the  dock  of  carts,  and 
has  entire  control  a3  to  which  carts  shall  go  down,  and  so  on, 
and  all  hacks  and  everything. 

Q.  What  time  does  he  go  on  duty?  A.  He  goes  on  the  morn- 
ing; about  8  o'clock,  I  think. 

Q.  What  time  does  he  go  off?  A.  Sometimes  8  o'clock  the 
next  morning;  he  is  there  all  night  when  we  are  busy. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  Mr.  Interman  assigned  to  your  pier? 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know  juist  that  a  demand  wais  made  by  any- 
body; the  policeman  was  assigned  to  the  pier,  and  when  one 
was  removed  another  was  sent  there. 
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Q.  How  long  has  Interman  been  there?  A.  I  couldn't  reaUy 
say;  three  or  four  years;  perhaps  moire  than  that;  five  or  six 
years. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  the  man  before  him,  doi  yo<u?  A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q  What  was  his  name?  A-  Thomas  Brennan;  he  has  retired, 
and  pensioned  off,  and  is  a  gatekeeper  on  the  steamboat  line. 

Q.  Is  Interman  attached  to  the  steamboat  squad?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Interman's  name  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  company?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  is  he  paid?  A.  Ten  dollars  a  week,  and  the 
other  man  gets  $5. 

Q.  Beeek  gets  |5?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Interman  $10?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  only  been  there 
a  short  time. 

Q.  Who  pays  Interman?    A.  The  money  is  sent  from  the  office. 

Q.  Right  into  Interman's  hands?  A.  No,  sir;  into  the  time- 
keeper's hands;  the  man  that  pays  the  labor. 

Q.  To  the  timekeeper  personally?  A.  Yes;  he  receives  the 
money  in  a  small  envelope. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  Interman  about  it?  A.  Abouit 
what,  sir? 

Q.  About  the  money  he  receives?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  pay  him;  he  asked  you  to  pay  him? 
A.  That  was  the  custom  all  along,  as  long  as  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  Ab  long  as  you  can  remember,  you  have  paid  a  policeman 
on  that  dock  $10?  A.  We  have;  a  policeman  is  a  very  valuable 
man  to  us. 

Q.-You  consider  him  a  regular  employe  of  the  company;  his 
name  is  on  the  pay-roll?  A.  His  name  is  on  the  pay-roll  to 
account  for  the  money  paid  out. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  what  Interman  does  if  or  the  money?  A.  I 
don-t. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  wiith  him  or  anyone 
else  about  it?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q  Does  Mr.  Interman  receipt  on  the  pay-roll?  A.  Nobody 
does  that;  the  same  as  any  man  paid,  except  a  head  man  like 
myself,  and  the  clerks  under  me;  they  sign  receipts  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  but  nobody  else. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  steamboat  or  steamship  com- 
panies that  keep  officers  on  their  dock  that  pay  them  as  you 
do?    A.  They  all  have  officers. 

Q-  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  payment?  A.  I  don't 
know  personally  that  they  paid  it. 
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Q.  What  is  the  general  understanding  among  shippers  op 
shipping  men?    A.  I  think  they  must  be  all  alike. 

Q.  Ycu  da  not  think  jour  -company  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  do  you?     A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Intercnan's  station;  where  he  is  doing  this 
woirk?    A.  He  is  everywhere. 

Q.  On  the  street  or  on  the  ppier?     A.  On  the  pier. 

Q.  Is  that  pier  leased  to  your  company?    A.  Yes,  sir- 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  public  dock?    A.  It  is  not  a  public  dock. 

Q.  And  this  man  is  doing  work  upon  your  private  pier?  A. 
Ou  our  private  pier;  we  have  handled,  siince  the  21st  of  Marchi 
to  this  date,  19,200  passengers,  in  and  out,  on  that  pier. 

Q.  And  while  he  is  receiving  his  pay  from  the  city,  as  a 
pcliceman,  he  is  also  receiving  $40  a  month,  or  $10  a  week,  from 
your  company,  as  private  watchman?  A.  That  is  what  he  is 
paid. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  understand  it.  is  it  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  is  a  gratuity;  not  a  tax  on  us  at  ail. 

Q.  If  the  policeman  did  not:  perform  that  service,  you  would 
have  to  employ  someone  else  to  do  that  work,  wouldn't  you? 
A.  We  would  have  to  have  someosne  with  authority  to  arrest. 

Q.  A  special  policeman?  A.  He  is  away  to-day  to<  court  with 
a  man  that  stole  coffee  off  the  dock,  to  the  Tombs. 

Q.  Is  there  anyone  in  your  company  that  would  have  a  more 
inliii-ate  knowledge  of  Mr.  Interman's  matters  or  arrangements 
with  ycur  company  than  yourself?  A.  No;  I  don't  think  so; 
I  don't  think  they  would  know  what  he  does  with  his  money 
any  more  than  they  would  what  I  done  with,  mine. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  has  closer  relations  with  Interman  than  you?  A. 
No  one;  I  am  supposed  to  be  a  boss  of  the  concern  at  the 
docks. 

Q.  Don't  he  come  in  closer  connection  with  any  oilier  official 
of  the  company  than  yourself?  A.  No,  sir;  he  dees  everything 
I   ask  him   to. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  told  you  what  was  done  with  this  money  he 
was  paid?     A.  Never. 

Q.  When  he  came  into  your  employ,  did  you  make  any  special 
agreement  with  him  to  pay  the  $10?  A.  That  was  kept  right 
alorg. 

Q.  Without  any  agreement  with  the  person  at  all?  A.  No; 
if  he  goes  out  to-morrowT  and  another  one  sent  there,  he  would 
come  in  for  the  same. 
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<J.  It  is  a  system  adopted  by  yow  company  for  a  long  number 
of  years  back?    A.  Yes,  slrr." 

Q.  And  is  not  made  a  question  of  contract  between  you  and 
the  policeman  at  all?    A.  Not  at  all;  I  have  been  44  yean*  there. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Ten  dollars  has  been  paid  every  week  during  40  years? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  every  wTeek. 

Cros^examination  by  Mr.  Kansom: 

Q.  I  understood  you  toi  say  it  was  necessary  there  should  be 
an  officer  on  your  dock  authorized  by  law  to  make  arrests? 
A.  lies,  sir;  someone  having  power  to  make  arrests. 

Q.  Somebody  empowered  to  make  arrests?    A.  Yes,  «|ir. 

Q.  YTou  know  of  no  officer  in  this  city  Of  person  having  such 
power  but  a  policeman,  do  you?  A.  I  do  net  know,  unless  they 
are  special  policemen  appointed. 

Q.  The  services  performed  by  this  officer  upon  your  dock 
have  been  described  by  you;  will  you  please  describe  them? 
A.  Well,  he  is  a  general  utility  man,  ais  yen  may  say;  he  is 
everywhere. 

Q.  What  is  his  purpose?  A.  To  keep  the  peace  and  protect 
passengers. 

Q  To  protect  passengers  ^rom  pickpockets?  A.  From  iiack- 
meiij  and  all  those  things;  he  regulates  the  hacks. 

Q.  He  is:  there  really  as  a  constable  or  peace  officer?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  last  Wednesday  vre  had  1,400  people  go>  away  from 
there. 

Q.  And  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  it  seems  to  you  he  is 
acting  in  the  line  of  his  office  as  a  piolioeman?  A.  He  is 
a  policeman. 

Q.  But  it  is  upon  your  private  property?    A.  Yes,  stir. 

Q.  And  you  pay  hjim  this  sum  of  money  for  his  services  for 
you,  in  the  nature  of  a  gratuity,  as  I  understand?  A.  A 
gratuity;  it  is  not  a  tax;  there  has  never  been  any  amount 
stated. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  required  by  the  officer  to  pay  him  for 
his  services?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  never  been  any  bargain  between  you  and  the 
officer  for  his  services?  A.  No,  sir;  the  same  as  feeing  a  waiter 
tn  the  saloon. 

Q.  There  has  never  been  any  secret  about  it  with  you?  A. 
Nor  that  I  am  aware  of. 
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Q.  You  don't  regard  it  as  an  improper  thing  in  giving  "him 
this  gratuity    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  paid  any  amount  of  money 
to  any  superior  officer,  for  the  purpose  of  being  detailed  to* 
that  pier,  do  you?    A.  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Moss; 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  common  rumor  or  understanding  among  the 
shippers  that  these  officers  do  not  keep  all  the  money  they  get? 
Mr.  Bansom. —  I  object. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  Objection  sustained. 

Henry  Schuchert,  called  as  a  witness,  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Jerome: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  I  am  a  carpenter  by  trade. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  carpenter?  A.  Well,  about 
45  years. 

Q.  And  in  this  city?  A.  And  in  the  cdty  I  have  been  neam 
30  years. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Inspector  Alexander  Williamsy 
formerly  Captain  Williams?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Md  you  know  him  when  he  was  down  in  Oak  street?  A.  I 
knew  him  before  he  wa&  there,  too. 

Q.  Begin  down  in  Oak  street?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  have  a  saloon  down  in  Oak  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  down  there?  A.  First  I  was  in  11 
Eose  street,  a  decent  boarding-hoiuse,  a  big  boarding-house;  I 
had  only  charge  over  that;  it  was  not  my  own;  after  awhile,  it! 
had  to  be  sold  for  agents,  and  I  found  out  the  house  had  to 
be  sold,  and  I  did  not  want  to  go  on  the  street,  and  I  had  a 
lot  of  money  saved  over,  and  I  went  to  Pearl  street,  and  rented 
a  little  house  in  Pearl  street. 

Q.  You  took  your  wtife  there  with  ycu?  A.  I  had  it  ready; 
I  am  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  I  make  my  little  back  bar,  and 
finished  it  up,  and  had  a  plumber  there,  and  -gas-fitter;  there 
was  nothing  in  the  houise  at  all,  and  plastering,  and  all  thi», 
and  fix  the  house  up  from  top  to  bottom,  and  as  I  was  working 
there,  some  policemen  there  laughed  at  me  and  said  to  me; 
they  said,  "  What  are  you  going  to  make  there?  "  "  Well,"  I  said, 
"I  want  to  do  some  business  here;"  I  don't  know  sure,  little 
meals  and  small  meals  and  couple  of  room*  and  rent  it  out; 
not  done;  I  can  not  tell. 
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Q.  You  were  going  to  have  a  little  saloon  there,  and  serve 
meals,  and  were  going  to  Tent  out  a  couple  of  rooms?  A.  Yes; 
and- he  laughed  —  the  police  —  and  he  said,  "You  want  to  do 
something  else;  you  want  to  see  the  captain  first." 

Q.  The  man  was  on  the  beat  there?  A.  Yes;  he  was  on  the 
beat,  and  said,  "You  go  and  see  Captain  Williams,  first." 

Q.  And  Williams  was  then  captain  of  thait  precinct?  A.  He 
was  captain  in  Oak  street;  well,  then  I  had  this  done;  I  had 
some  friends  before  in  my  boarding-house,  you  know;  I  give 
some  meals  and  breakfast,  and  in  the  day  when  people  come 
and  want  something  to  eat,  I  was  ready  for  to  do  so,  and  tried 
to  make  some  money  myself;  I  had  no  children,  only  me  and 
my  wife  and  servant  girl;  so  we  had  some  friends,  and  I  told 
them  I  am  going  to  move  soon,  and  I  got  another  plaice,  arnd 
when  I  am  done  I  move  out;  "Well,  let  us  know,"  they  said> 
and  that  was  some  party  from  Brooklyn,  three  nice  gentlemen; 
a  gentleman  that  owns  a  theater  there;  I  was  done  — 

Q.  When  you  moved  from  this  place  to  Peatfl  street,  these 
gentlemen  came  there  and  boarded  with  you?  A.  I  sent  them 
a  letter  I  wias  done;  if  they  wanted  to<  see  me,  come  and  see 
me,  please,  and  he  came  in  the  night,  about  6  or  7  o'clock;  it 
is  a  good  while  ago. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  ago? 

Mr.  Jerome. — We  are  trying  to  begin  with  his  wThole  history 
and  show  his  biography  right  down.  Captain  Williams  wias 
sent  to  the  Oak  Street  station  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  How  long? 

Mr  Jercme. —  Twenty  years  ago,  and  we  will  trace  him  down. 

The  Witness. —  It  was  about  20  years  ago  Captain  Williams 
was  in  Oak  street;  and  I  knew  Captain  Williams  when  he  was  — 

Q.  This  man  came  to  see  you?  A.  Yes;  at  Pearl  street;  these 
three  gentlemen  came  to  see  me;  now,  I  had  a  box  of  bottle 
beer  —  I  am  just  speaking % the  truth;  I  took  that  uipstairs 
myself,  and  sat  it  down  in  my  sitting-room,  and  my  wife  was 
there,  my  servant  girl,  and  these  three  gentlemen,  and  my  servant 
girl  wais  just  out  cf  a  place,  and  was  stopping  a  couple  of  days 
in  my  boarding-house. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  Is  there  any  reason  for  this?  The  State  has  got 
to  pay  for  the  stenographer's  minutes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  State  has  got  to  pay  for  them,  and 
we  "will  attend  to  that. 

Mr.  !Nicoll. —  Is  there  any  way  to  stop  this  man? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  M'coll,  if  you  will  sit  down,  please, 
I  will  attend  to  this  witness. 
L.  261 
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Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  am  making  my  objection.  I  object  to*  the 
evidence. 

Gli airman  Lexow. —  It  is  overruled.     Go  on,  witness. 

The  Witnesis. —  Eight  o'clock,  somebody  came  in  and  I  at- 
tended the  saloon  and  went  upstairs  and  unlocked  the  door, 
and  he  came  in,  and  Captain  Williams  and  two  detectives,  and 
he  took  the  key  off  the  inside  of  the  door,  and  he  said,  "  You  the 
owner  of  the  place?"  and  I  said,  "What  is  the  matter,  you 
/take  my  key  from  the  door?"  he  «says,  "I  am  captain;"  I  said, 
"I  know  you  are  captain;  I  knew7  yon  were  captain;"  "And 
you  are  my  prisoner;"  "What  for;  w7hat  are  you  doing;" 
•"Never  mind  what  I  am  doing;"  and  two  detectives  came  up- 
stairs and  get  my  wife  and  servant  girl  and  three  gentlemen, 
and  Captain  Williams  got  hold  of  me;  so  he  say»  to  me  on  the 
street;  he  says,  "Haw  can  you  srtiart  a  business  like  this,  with- 
out you  come  and  see  me?"  I  said,  "Captain,  what  business  I 
do?  When  I  do  anything  wrong?  I  am  not  doing  any  business 
here  at  all;  I  am  hardly  ready;  I  just  finished  otff  the  house; 
I'm  not  doing  any  business;"  "You  are  not  doing  any  business? 
I  knowT  what  kind  of  business  you  are  doing;  I  showT  it  to  you; 
if  you  want  to  do  bmsiness  like  that,  you  have  to  come  and  see 
mo  first;  ycu  want  to  come  to  see  me  first;  if  you  want  to  get 
out  of  this,  you  pay  $75;  if  you:  don't,  I  make  it  hard  for  you; 
after  this  you  pay  regular  every  month." 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  kind  of  business  it  was?  A.  No;  he  siaid 
I  keep  bad  house. 

Q.  He  said  you  kept  a  wrhorehouse?  A.  He  said,  you  keep  a 
wThorehouse,  and  he  locked  me  up  on  Friday  night. 

Q.  You  were  taken  to  the  station-house  and  put  under  bail? 
A.  T  was  under  $2,000,  I  think  it  wais,  just  like  a  murder;  me 
and  my  wife. 

Q.  Nothing  was  ever  done  to  you  again?  A.  No;  never  called 
up  again. 

Q.  So  Captain  Williams  personally  said  to  you,  on  the  way 
from  Pearl  street  to  the  station-house,  that  you  were  trying  to 
keep  a  disorderly  house  there,  and  you  could  not  open  such  a 
thing  withouftseeing  hiim  ?     A.  I  say,  must  see  him. 

Q.  You  must  pay  him  $75  down,  and  see  him  every  month?  A. 
Yes;  $75,  and  see  him  every  month  in  private. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  What  year  was  this?  A.  That  is  about  —  I  can  not  tell  just 
particularly  any  year;  it  was  —  the  Brooklyn  bridge  was  there; 
that  honse  I  had  for  boarding-house  was  torn  down;  the  city 
bought  that1;  20  years. 

Q.  Was  the  CiW  Hall  standing?  A.  The  City  Hall  was  stand- 
ing before  I  landed  here;  I  was  here  33  years;  oh,  yes;  I  have  been 
liere  33  years. 
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Q.  You  are  here  32  years?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  here  32  yeairsj 
you  can  not  bring  me  around. 

Q.  What  month  was  it?    A.  What  month? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  don't  know  particular  any  more;  it  is  too  mamy 
years  ago;  but  I  recollect  it  so  far  it  was-  in  the  fall,  oir  in  the 
spring. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  spring?  A.  It  wasi  in  the  spring,  well,  I 
think  about  February  or  March ;  I  can  not  tell  no  more ;  I  can  not 
say  that  for  sure;  I  will  not  swear  Vo  the  month;  I  can  not  do  it; 
it  is  too  long  ago. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  ats  1jo  the  year?  A.  I  can  not  do  that  either; 
that  is  too  much,  you  know. 

Q,  Can't  you  tell  the  year;  can  you  tell  within  five  years,  of 
what  year  it  was?    A.  Twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  talk  oult?  A.  If  I  be  ready  I  will  talk  loud; 
I  say  20  years  off  now. 

Q.  Speak  up  and  answer  the  question?  A.  I  say  20  years  off 
it  is  from  now;  what  we  had  then;  20  years  ago  it  w^ais;  yes;  20 
years  ago. 

Q.  It  was  then  in  the  year  1874?  A.  Well,  I  was  not  sure;  I 
want  to  say  something  myself,  but  I  thought  I  wasi  a  little 
wrong;  about  that  time  it  was. 

Q.  Haven't  you  sworn  it  was  20  years?  A.  Yes;  it  is  20  years 
ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  perjury  is?    A.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  don't?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  false  oiath  is?    A.  What? 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  false  oath  is?     A.  False  oatss. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  swear  falsely?  A.  It  is  some- 
thing in  the  English  I  can  not  let  out;  I  know  what  that  is;  I 
know  what  swearing  is;  I  have  to  swear  what  is  correct;  I  under- 
stand that. 

Q.  Will  you  then  swear  that  this  transaction  took  place  in  the 
year  1874?  A.  I  guess  I  can  swear,  and  I  told  you  a  little  while 
ago;  I  say,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  about  20  years  ago;  I  can  not 
swear  particularly  the  year;  I  can  not  do  it;  if  I  expected  I  would 
coane  for  this,  I  might  have  taken  notice  and  marked  it  down ;  I 
did  not, think  about  it;  because  here  they  run  me  down,  and 
make  a  poor  man  of  me,  and  three  or  four  days  I  had  to  leave 
til    house,  and  I  am  not  doing  anything  for  it. 

Q.  He  charged  you  with  keeping  a  disorderly  house?  A.  Yes; 
I  was  charged  and  bailed  out. 

Q.  You  were  bailed  out?  A.  Yes;  somebody  bailed  me  out  — 
a  friend  of  mine ;  I  was  out  the  same  day  too;  they  could  not  keep 
me  there  at  all,  because  I  did  not  like  the  place,  and  they  never 
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had  me  there  before,  and  I  had  friends  bailed  me  out,  f 2,000  bail; 
and  the  captain  had  the  key  of  my  house;  when  I  come  to  Oak 
street,  I  said,  "  Captain,  I  want  the  key ; "  "\Who  bailed  you  out?  " 
I  said,  "That  is  my  business;  I  want  the  key  of  my  house; "  "I 
want  to.  find  out  first; "  I  said,  "  You  could  not  keep  my  key ;  I  pay 
the  rent  for  the  house ;  I  want  my  key  now ; "  he  said,  "  If  you 
talk  saucy,  I  wrill  lock  you  up  again." 

Q.  You  made  complaint;  you  talk  too  much?  A.  I  aim  here  to 
speak  now;  he  said,  "I  attend  to  you  and  you  got  to  get  out  of 
the  house;  you  can  not  get  any  license  or  anything;"  and  then 
the  next  week  — 

Q.  Was  this  before  or  after  the  arrest?  A.  That  was  after 
I  was  arrested;  as  I  came  for  the  key,  then  he  said,  "You  got 
to  move  out  some  day  next  week." 

Q.  One  moment;  please  answer  my  questions,  and  don't  go 
on?    Ac  I  am  so  hard  of  hearing,  you  know. 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.  Jerome  very  wrell  ?  A.  He  spoke  louder  than 
you. 

Q.  I  will  .speak  louder  if  I  can;  were  you  .keeping  a  disorderly 
house?    A.  I  never  had  that  kind  of  business. 

Q.  He  charged  you  with  keeping  that  disorderly  house?  A. 
He  did. 

Q.  And  he  arrested  you?     A.  He  arrested  me. 

Q.  You  felt  pretty  sore  about  having  been  arretted?  A.  Yes; 
I  felt  sorry  about  it. 

Q.  You  thought  that  you  were  doing  a  legitimate  business? 
A.  I  thought  I  was  all  right. 

Q.  And  he  charged  you  with  doing  a  wrong?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  felt  sore  against  Captafin 
Williams?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you  kept  that  feeling  for  20  years?  A.  I  did,  and 
wall  never  forget  it,  because  I  lost  the  little  money  I  had;  I 
spent  it  in  the  property,  so  I  want  satisfaction  of  him. 

George  Alexander,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Ooff:  % 

Q.  You  are  a  native  of  Constantinople?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  New  York?    A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  And  what  business  have  you  been  in?  A.  The  restaurant 
business. 

Q.  Where  is  your  restaurant?  A.  I  was  keeping  a  place,  222 
Catharine  Slip. 
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Q.  In  keeping  your  restaurant^  hadn't  you  a  little  case  outside 
the  door?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Showing  your  meats?  A.  Oysters  and  clams,  what  I* had 
at  the  saloon;  oysiter  and  chop-house. 

Q.  One  of  thase  slanting  benches  like?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  first  name?    A.  George  Alexander. 

Q.  Now,  did  the  police  interfere  with  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  keeping  this  little  stand  outside  oif  your  door?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  tell  the  senators  what  the  interference  was?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  in  May,  1892,  I  took  that  place;  I  bought  a  place  of  another 
party,  and  in  two  days  after  the  wardman  called  up  to  my  place; 
he  said,  "Who  is  the  boss,  the  old  man  that  was  there  before?  " 
I  told  him  he  went  away;  so  he  says,  "You  know  what  you  have 
to  pay  for  that  place  out  there?"  I  said,  "No;  what  was  he  pay- 
ing?'' he  says,  "He  was  paying  $5  every  two  months,  so  you 
have  to  pay  that  too,"  he  said;  I  told  him,  "  Don't  I  pay  my  rent 
in  the  place,  and  what  do  I  want  to  pay  |5  every  two  months  out- 
side there; "  he  says,  " you  have  to  pay;  if  you  don't,  you  have  to 
take  that  in ; "  I  said,  "  Wait  a  few  days  until  I  raise  a  lititle 
money,  because  I  had  to  pay  the  money  for  the  place; "  and  he 
eanie  in  after  a  couple  of  days,  and  I  gave  him  $5,  and  then  I 
was^paying  that  steady'  about  12  or1 14  months,  and  in  14  monlthisf 
time  I  fixed  up  my  place,  and  then  the  wardman  walked  up  to 
me  Saturday  nighlt. 

Q.  Saturday  night?  A.  Yes,  sir;  evening  it  was,  about  haJf- 
past  4  or  5  o'clock ;  he  walks  iujto  my  place,  and  he  says,  "  I  see 
you  fix  your  place;  "  I  said,  "  Yes;  "  he  says,  "  You  making  money;, 
I  suppose; "  "  I  aint  making  too  much,"  I  said,  "  I  just  making  my 
living;  I  got  to  fix  my  place  to  do  a  little  business; "  "Well,"  he 
says>  "You  know  to-day  is  a  day  you  have  toi  pay  the  $5,"  so  I  Hold 
him,  I  say,  "  Can't  you  wait  until  Monday,  because  I  fix  up  my 
place; "  and  it  was  the  first  day  I  started,  because  I  closed  up  for 
three  or  four  days;  he  says,  "  What  do  you  take  me  for,  a  beggar, 
to  come  around  here  for  a  lousy  $5,"  I  said,  "  Can't  you  wait  until 
Monday?  "  he  says,  " No;  "  he  says,  "  You  have  to  give  me  f 5,  or  if 
you  don't  you  take  that  stand  in;"  I  said,  "Can't  you  give  me  a 
chance,  I  bought  so  much  stuff;  if  you  take  that  stand  inside,  you 
break  all  my  store; "  he  said,  "You  have  to  give  me  that  money;" 
and  I  had  to  go  out  and  hock  my  watch  and  pay  him  f  5. 

Q.  You  had  to  pawn  your  watch?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  get  the  $5?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Senator  Bradley. — He  did  not  give  it  to  Detective  Hock,  but 
put  ft  in  the  pawn  office. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 


Q.  What  was  tihe  wardman's  name?  A.  I  don't  remember  the 
wardman's  name,  buit  I  never  asked  hira  what  his  name  was;  and 
he  came  into  my  place  and  I  handed  him  the  money,  and  he  went 
out,  and  I  kept  the  place  to  1893,  the  15th  of  April,  because  the 
building  is  sold  out,  and  they  will  put  me  out,  as  I  have  not  a 
lease. 

Q.  What  businesis  are  you  in  now?  A.  I  am  in  a  restaurant 
business  from  day  before  yesterday;  day  before  yesterday,  I  had 
to  let  the  place  go;  I  kept  a  place,  103  James1  street,  and  kept 
the  place  three  months!,  partners  wfth  another;  I  was  working  at 
night,  and  three  loafers  passed  by  my  place  and  spied  a  lobster 
from  my  place. 

Q.  Who  did?  A.  Those  three  loafers;  so  I  did  not  see  any 
policeman,  so  I  waited  at  the  door,  and  took  off  my  apron,  and 
took  my  hat  from  behind  the  counter,  and  I  walked  out,  and  I 
see  the  loafers  stood  on  the  corner  of  Cherry  and  James  street®, 
and  I  was  following  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  street, 
and  see  the  policeman,  and  I  saw  the  loafer  talking  with  the  man 
keeping  the  saloon  corner  of  Cherry  and  Oliver,  and  a  policeman 
was  outside,  and  the  man  was  talking,  and  had  the  lobster  in 
his  hand,  so  I  went  over  —  it  was  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  —  I 
grabbed  the  thief  and  called  the  policeman;  I  said,  "This  (man 
stole  my  lobster,  and  the  thief  turns  around  and  hits  me  'that 
way  with  the  lobster,  and  the  man  started  to  run  away  and  fell 
down  on  the  sidewalk,  and  I  said,  "  Why  don't  you  get  that  man 
from  there?  "     He  said  —  he  sent  me  to  a  hot  climate. 

Q>  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  says,  "What  the  hell  do  I  care 
about  your  lobsters?  "  I  said,  "  You  protect  that  man,"  and  he  hit 
me  besides;  he  said,  "Go  away  about  your  business;  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  lobster,  and  I  went  up  to  the  headquar- 
ters and  made  complaint  against  that  man,  and  the  next  day  they 
called  me  up,  and  Monday  I  went  up  to  headquarters  as  soon  as 
they  called  me  up  and  made  my  complaint,  and  Tuesday  night  a 
detective  came  in  my  place  —  it  was  about  6  o'clock  — 10  o'clock, 
the  time  the  detective  came  in ;  he  said  to  me,  "  Who  is  the  pro- 
prietor?" I  ssaid,  "I  am  the  proprietor; "  he  says,  "Who  is  the 
complainant  of  that  man?"  I  said,  "I  am  the  complainant; " 
he  said,  "  You  had  a  hell  of  a  cheek  to  go  up  and  make  a  com-1 
plaint  of  that  man;"  he  said,  "I  will  fix  you  before  long;  I  put 
you  in  prison;"  I  said,  "What  am  I  doing;  I  am  not  doing  any- 
thing wrong; "  he  said,  "  I  will  fix  you  for  that,"  and  the  next  day 
another  detective  came  in  to  my  door  and  says,  "All  right;  I 
know  you;  I  will  send  yoiu  to  prison  before  long; "  so  I  got  scared, 
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sir,  so  they  didn't  give  me  any  satisfaction  from  headquarters^ 
and  I  had  to  give  up  my  place;  I  said,  "I  am  afraid;  I  am  in 
there  all  alone  and  them  fellows  they  put  up  a  job  for  me,  and 
they  told  me  about  it,  and  they  put  up  a,  job  on  me,  and  they  will 
give  me  a  dollar  bill,  or  don't  give  him  any  change,  or  say  they 
have  got  something  to  drink  there,  and  send  me  .to  prison;  who 
is  to  protect  me  then?  my  word  won't  go  there,  and  as  soon  as 
they  swear  to  that  I  go  to  prison. 

Q.  So  you  are  out  of  business  now?  A.  I  have  gone  out  of 
business  since  day  before  yesterday;  I  had  to  give  up  my  place 
on  account  of  those  fellows,  because  that  thief  comes  in,  as 
soon  as  a  detective  comes  and  tell  you  they  put  you  in  prison; 
it  breaks  up  my  business;  if  the  detective  comes,  how  am  I  going 
to  keep  my  place,  if  he  tells  me  he  will  put  me  in  prison. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  If  anybody  tries  to  fix  you,  you  go  to  Mr.  Goff ;  do  you  know 
the  detective's  name?    A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Give  the  mame  of  the  detective?  A.  Tom  Thompson  and 
the  other  is  Pete  Corbin,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  What  station  are  they  attached  to?    A.  To  the  Fourth  ward. 

Q.  That  is  the  Oak  street  statilon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  detective's  names?  A  The  first  came  in  was 
Peter  Corbin,  I  think,  and  the  second  detective,  he  came  in  and 
told  me  he  go  to  put  me  in  prison  before  long,  is  Toon  Thompson, 
I  think;  that  is  what  I  heard  from  the  people;  and  the  police- 
man's name  is  John  Adam,  the  fellow  I  had  a  complaint,  but  I 
never  got  any  satisfaction;  they  aisked  me  what  it  was,  and  of 
course  he  brought  two  or  three  witnesses  on  there,  people  I 
never  seen  before;  and  one  fellow  was  there;  he  said  the  police- 
man spoke  to  him,  and  then  he  said  he  was  five  feet  away,  but 
I  never  got  any  satisfaction,  but  then  they  let  him  go^ 

By  Mr.  Bansom: 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  up  to  the  police  headquarters?  A.  I 
don't  knowT,  sir;  I  don't  know  the  name  of  them;  I  never  asked 
for  a  name  of  them;  they  sent  a  subpoena  for  me  and  I  went 
there. 

Q.  Thiey  sent  a  subpoena  for  you?  A.  Yes;  I  went  up  and 
made  a  complaint;  the  next  day  they  called  the  policeman,  or 
three  days  after  they  called  for  me. 

Q.  Then  the  policeman  was  tried?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  he  acquitted  or  fined?  A.  I  never  heard  no  fine;  I 
heard  nothing,  but  they  told  me  to  go  home;  that  is  what  they 
told  me;  they  brought  two  witnesses,  and  one  of  the  fellows 
wasn't  there;  I  said  to  the  commissioners  or  inspector,  I  said, 
"That  is  the  man  I  saw  the  thief  talking  to,  and  the  police- 
man was  outside,  he  said  about  eight  feet  from  him,  while  I 
had  hold  of  the  thief;  I  grabbed  him  that  way  (indicating),  and 
I  hollered  thief,  and  he  struck  me  that  way  (indicating)  on  the 
face,  and  he  ran;  the  policeman  said,  "  Go  to  hell,"  and  he  didn't 
care  anything  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  would  not  be  treated  that  way  in  Constantinople?  A, 
No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  How  old  are  you?    A.  I  am  about  27  years  old 

Q.  You  came  here  11  years  ago?    A.  No,  sir;  nine  years. 

Q.  Eighteen  years  old?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  Constantinople?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  business  there  in  Constantinople?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  was  «j  fireman;  I  go  around  with  the  ships  until  I 
come  to  this  country,  and  I  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  from 
Philadelphia  came  to  this  city. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all.  It  seems  to  me  if  that  is  part 
of  the  system,  Mr.  Goff,  that  it  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  if  any 
complaint  against  the  policeman  is  made  by  that  party,  it  is  as 
important  an  arrangement  for  inquiry  as  any  other  matter. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  You  remember  the  testimony  of  Jacobs,  and 
the  threats  that  were  made  to  him? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Shall  we  take  an  adjournment? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes;  we  stand  adjourned  until  quarter 
after  2  o'clock.  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  for  this  morning 
will  attend  again  here  at  quarter  after  2. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

June  22,  1894. 

Present. —  Senators  and  counsel  as  before. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  want  to  make  a  statement,  which  in  justice 

I  think  I  ought  to  make.    The  question  of  adjournment  has  been 

talked  of  by  the  committee  for  the  summer;  sometime  ago  my 

name  was  used   in    connection   with   the   adjournment  in  the 
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newspapers,  though  very  courteously,  I  must  say,  stating  that 
I  intended  to  take  a  long  and  protracted  trip,  which  was  true. 
I  have  been  afraid  that  counsel  and  my  associates  on  the  com- 
mittee, through  their  generosity  and  courtesy,  might  consider 
my  engagement,  in  coming  to*  a  conclusion  in  reference  to*  a 
recess.  I  want  to  say,  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary,  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  and  on  behalf  of  counsel  and  the  com- 
mittee, that  we  should  continue  in  session,  I  would,  like  to  have 
them  disregard  my  persional  comfort,  convenience  or  engage- 
ment. While  it  is  true  that  we,  as  a  committee,  have  had  a 
very  laborious  time  since  the  1st  of  January,  the  committee 
having  been  almost  continuously  in  the  public  service,  either 
at  Albany  or  here  since  that  time,  and  very  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  individual  members  of  the  committee,  and  also*  the 
strain  upon  counsel,  as  we  knowT,  has  been  very  severe,  there 
has  been  splendid  work  in  this  matter  by  them,  and  I  want  to 
make  this  acknowledgment  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
representing  the  county  of  "New  York,  of  the  splendid  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Goff,  I  think  public  attention  ought  to  be 
called  to  that  fact,  and  I,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  say 
that  I  am  prepared  to  continue  the  session  during  the  summer, 
if  necessary.  I  make  this  statement  because  I  saw  that  my  name 
was  mentioned  in  the  papers  in  connection  with  the  adjourn- 
ment, and  while  I  feel  grateful  for  the  consideration  that  I 
have  received,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  co  operate  with  them,  if 
they  desire  to  continue  during  the  summer  months. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Are  you  ready  to  proceed  with  your  wit- 
nesses? 

John  Delehanty,  called  oh  behalf  of  the  State,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Practicing  at  the  bar  here?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  the  attorney  of  Richard  A.  Canfield,  are  you  not? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  general  reputation  in  New  York  is  that  of  a  gam- 
bler?   A.  I  don't  know  what  his  general  reputation  is. 

Q.  You  defended  him  to-day,  did  you  not,  in  a  gambling  trans- 
action?    A.  No. 

Q.  He  was  plaintiff  in  a  transaction  that  arose  out  of  his  gam- 
bling-house, was  he  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  plaintiff  in  a  suit  to-day,  was  he  not?     A.  Yes, 

L.  262 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  heard  that  Mr.  Canfield 
kept  a  gambling-house?  A.  It  has  not  been  the«subjeot  of  conver- 
sation between  us. 

Q.  Did  yon  never  hear  — you  know  we  understand  each  other — 
you  axe  a  member  of  the  bar  here  along  with  myself  —  do  you 
not  know  that  Cajifield's  name  is  a  name  well-known  in  New 
York,  as  the  keeper  of  a  gambling-house,  and  has  been  so  for 
many  years?    A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that?  A.  I  suppose  what  you  call  a  club- 
house is  a  gambling-house;  I  have  heard  that  he  keeps  a  club- 
house. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  to  differentiate  between  a  club-house  and 
a  gambling-house,  do  yom?  A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  terms 
by  which  such  places  are  known;  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  mak- 
ing definitions, 

Q.  I  ask  yofu  directly  the  question,  if  it  is  not,  within  your  own 
knowledge,  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  in  New  York,  that 
Canfield  keeps  a  gambling-house?  A.  No;  I  have  heard  him 
spoken  of  as  keeping  a  club-house. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Canfield  keeping  a  gambling-house  — 
let  us  come  to  the  question  shortly  ?    A.  It  has  been  — 

Q.  I  want  yes  or  no;  have  you  ever  heard  that  Canfield  kept  a 
gambling-house  ? 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  One  moment  — 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  object  to  counsel  making  an  objedtton  at  this 
point. 

Chairman   Lexow. —  Let  him  make  his  objections  —  are   you 
making  an  objection,  Mr.  Nicoll  ? 
Mr.  Nicoll.— Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  State  your  objection  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  wish  the  committee  would  inform  counsel  — 
Mr.  Goff  —  Is  this  an  objection?     I  think  not. 
Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  wish  the  committee  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  witness  to  the  provision  of  the  statute  relating  to  the  que^ 
tion  of  privilege  between  attorney  and  client. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  the  witness  knows  his  own  business 
and  can  take  care  of  himself. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  We  can  not  compel  the  witness  to  divnlge 
any  information  as  between  client  and  counsel,  but  he  has  not 
claimed  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Goff. —  He  is  a  well-known  member  of  the  bar  and  can  pro- 
tect himself. 

The  Witness.— Allow  me  to  state,  that  the  only  time  that  Mr. 
Canfield  has  ever  been  referred  to  in  my  presence  as  a  gambler, 
and  the  only  way  by  which  I  know  that,  is  that  on  two  occasions 
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it  was  started  in  the  pleadings  —  there  was  a  reference  made  to 
something  of  that  character  in  the  pleading,  and  of  course  to 
that  extent  irfc  would  be  privileged,  but  I  would  say  this, 
that  I  know  nobody  who  knows  Mr.  Canfield  personally;  he 
is  a  client  of  mine,  and  I  only  know  him  in  a  business  way; 
what  his  general  reputation  is  in  the  gambling  fraternijty  or  out- 
side of  thart,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  I  do  mot  want  to  inquire  into  your  professional  relations  at 
all  with  Mr.  Canfield;  I  otnly  want  t<o  establish  the  identity  of 
the  penson,  that  there  are  more  Canfields  than  one  in  the  city  of 
New  York;  I  want  to  establish  the  identity  of  -the  person  with 
whom  you  were  in  rthe  county  court-house  this  morning,  and  that 
he  is  known  as  a  gambler,  as1  we  understand  it;  I  so  understand 
it,  and  there  was  a  defense  this  morning,  setting  up  gambling, 
was  there  not?    A.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  It  is  in  writing,  the  pleadings?  A.  Nobody  is  entitLed  to 
see  those  pleadings  but  me;  that  is  privileged. 

Q.  They  are  a  matter  of  record?    A.  No;  they  are  not. 

Q.  What;  pleadings  are  not  a  matter  of  record?  A.  Not  yet, 
in  that  case. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  They  ought  to  be. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  thie  moment  a 
summons  is  served,  that  every  paper  in  connection  with  the 
case  is  of  record?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  these  are  not  matters  of 
record,  and  nobody  is  entitled  to  have  them  —  they  may  be 
matters  of  record  to  one  of  the  attorneys  in  the  case. 

Q.  Yes;  and  to  the  court?  A.  Yes;  when  they  come  before 
the  court  in  proper  form. 

Q.  And  also  to  legislative  bodies;  they  have  a  right  to  make 
them  matters  of  record?  A.  I  do  not  object  to  the  committee 
calling  for  the  pleadiiugs,  but  allow  me  to  say  this,  that  this 
case  does  not  involve  a  gambling  transaction  at  all;  while  I  am 
willing  to  state  that  in  the  pleadings  there  was  something  in 
reference  to  the  note,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  suit,  which 
had  arisen  out  of  a  gambling  transaction. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  inquire  into  the  professional  relations* 
between  yourself  and  your  client,  but  I  want  simply  the  fact 
that  you  were  in  the  county  court-houisie  this  morning?  A.  Yes; 
I  was. 

Q.  And  you  were  present  when  he  was  served  with  a,  subpoena, 
were  you  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  served  with  a  subpoena?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  knojsv  that  he  had  been  served  with  a  second 
subpoena?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  been  served  with  a  second 
subpoena?    A.  All  the  conversation  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Can- 
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field  to-day  in  this  building  was  professional  conversation;  ques- 
tions which  I  asked  him  as  his  counsel,  and  which  I  decline 
to  answer. 

Q.  When  I  ask  you  that  you  can  decline,  but  I  have  not  asked 
you  those  questions  yet. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  can  not  be  privileged,  if  counsel  has 
advised  his  client  in  reference  to  the  service  of  a  subpoena,  if 
he  has  told  him  that  he  need  not  obey  it. 

Q.  This  wTas  a  short  cause  case,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  cause  was  called  for  trial,  did  Cainfield  tell  you 
that  he  had  been  served  with  a  subpoena,  to  appear  before  this 
committee?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  cause  was  called  it  occupied  more  thiam  an  hour, 
and  then  it  was  placed  in  the  general  calendar,  was  it  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  the  cause  did  not  come  to  a  consummation  or  a  final  con- 
clusion? A.  It  was  found  to  be  a  case  that  required  more  than 
an  hour,  so  it  went  back  to  the  general  calendar. 

Q.  After  the  ease  had  been  on  trial,  and  after  it  had  been 
restored  to  the  general  calendar,  were  you  made  aware  that 
Canfield  was  again  subpoenaed  to  attend  before  this  commit- 
tee?   A.  No. 

Q.  Not  the  second  time?     A.  No. 

Q.  Oanfield  w7ent  with  you  to  your  office  from  the  court-house, 
did  he  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  he  go?  A.  Mr.  Canfield  accompanied  me  out  of 
the  courtroom,  and  Mr.  Elliott  Norton,  one  of  the  parties  con- 
nected with  the  case,  called  me,  and  I  tutrned  to  speak  to  him, 
and  when  I  turned  back,  after  I  had  had  some  conversation  with 
him,  Mr.  Oanfield  and  the  other  persons  connected  with  his  side 
of  the  case  had  left  the  building. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  seen  him  since?  A.  I  have  not  seen  him 
since. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  see  Mr.  Canfield  in 
your  office  to-day,  after  you  left  with  him  here?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  about  hiim  going  to  your 
office,  do  you  sny  that?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Then  he  did  go  to  your  office?  A.  I  wais  informed  that 
he  went  to  my  office. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  see  him  go  into1  your 
office?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  talk  with  you  about  the  siubpoena  that  was  served 
upon  him?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  whether  he  ought  to  obey  that  subpoena? 
A.  You  are  referring  to  the  subpoena  that  was  served  on  him 
in  the  tourt-houise  this  morning  at  half-past  10,  are  you  not? 
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Q.  Precisely;  did  lie  ask  you  whether  he  ought  to  obey  that 
subpoena  or  not?  A.  Well,  with  the  understanding  that  I  am 
entitled  to  fall  back  on  my  privilege  — 

Q.  You  can  not  call  that  a  privilege  here?  A.  Then  I  dfecline 
to  answer. 

Q.  We  will  make  you  answer?  A.  Allow  me,  will  you,  to  state 
the  grounds  why  I  decline  to  answer ;  I,  decline  ioin  the  ground 
that  the  only  conversation  I  had  with  him  to-day  related  to 
matters  in  regard  to  which  he  asked  my  professional  advice. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Do  you  claim  that  it  is  privileged,  if  he 
advised  with  you  about  evading  a  subpoena?  That  is  a  mis- 
demeanor. Do  you  claim  you  can  give  Mm  advice  as  counsel 
professionally  to  evade  a  subpoena,  and  then  screen  yourself 
under  the  question  of  privilege?  A.  I  did  not  advise 
Mr.  Canfield  to  evade  any  subpoena;  it  is  all  unfounded  assump- 
tion that  Mr.  GToff  is  working  on;  I  told  him  his  first  duty  was 
to  himself  and  that  he  must  stay  right  in  that  courtroom  until 
I  had  tried  his  case,  that  he  was  a  necessary  witness. 

Q.  Let  us  see;  did  you  leave  the  courtroom  with  him?  A.  I 
did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  as  he  walked  out  of  the  courtroom  door,, 
that  he  wa&  served  with  a  second  subpoena?    A.  No*. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  the  subpoena  server?  A.  No;  I  may  have 
seen  him;  he  may  have  been  there;  I  would  not  know  him;  my 
mind  was  taken  up  with  the  case  and  nothing  else. 

Q.  The  case  had  gone  off  the  calendar?  A.  Yes;  but  there 
were  the  witnesses  yet. 

Q.  He  asked  you  this  morning  whether  o«r  not  he  should  obey 
that  subpoena,  did  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  advised  him  that  his  first  duty  was  to*  himself  ?* 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  remain  in  court?    A.  Yes;  until  his  case  was  tried. 

Q.  And  it  was  tried?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  it  was  partly  tried?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  could  not  go  any  further?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  was  discharged  from  attendance  in  that  court  for 
to-day?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  court  was  that?    A.  Supreme  Court  Circuit,  part  I. 

Q.  Before  what  justice  was  that?    A.  Justice  Andrews. 

Q.  And  after  the  case  was  restored  to  the  general  calendar 
and  he  discharged  from  further  attendance,  and  you  have  no 
knowledge  of  his  requirement  in  any  other  court  in  this  city 
to-day,  have  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  advise  him  to  keep  away  from  this 
committee?    A.  I  did  not, 
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Q.  Bid  lie  ask  you  whether  or  not  lie  should  obey  the  sub- 
poena of  this  committee?  A.  He  said,  "Here  is  a  subpoena  to 
go  forthwith  upstairs  to  the  Lexow  committee;"  I  said,  "You 
can  not  go  now,  your  case  is  on;  you  have  answered  ready;  it  is 
a  case  involving  f 20,000,  and  I  will  see  Mr.  Goff  by  and  by  and 
see  if  you  can  not  get  out  of  it." 

Q.  That  was  all  the  conversation,  to  see  if  you  could  not  get 
out  of  it?  A.  Yes;  for  that  time;  anyway,  I  said,  "You  stay 
liere." 

Q  Until  his  case  was  through?    A.  Yes,  siir. 

Q.  So  we  have  it  now  on  the  record  that  after  that,  no  words  or 
•conversation  of  any  kind  or  nature,  relating  to  this  subpoena, 
passed  between  you  and  Canfield?    A.  That  is  the  fact. 

Q.  Or  through  any  third  person  to  Canfield?  A.  Not  at  my 
suggestion. 

Q.  And  were  you  asked,  by  any  other  person  than  Canfield, 
about  the  second  subpoena  ?     A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  convey  any  information  either  to  him  or  any 
other  person?    A.  No;  directly  or  indirectly,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Either  in  writing  or  orally?    A.  No<,  sir. 

Q.  So  we  have  it,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  as  a,  reputable 
member  of  our  bar,  in  which  I  know  you  personally,  we  have 
it  here  that  it  is  your  testimony  thai  you  in  no  wise  advised  or 
interfered  in  any  way  to  prevent  Mr.  Canfield  from  obeying  the 
subpoena  to  attend  the  session  of  this  committee  other  than  you 
have  stated?    A.  That  is  a  fact. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  hear  any  person  in  your  presence  tell  him 
not  to  come  here?  A.  Not  at  all;  I  was  only  with  him  for  one 
minute  and  nothing  passed  between  us. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  want;  I  did  not  think  you  would  do  such  a 
thing,  but  I  wanted  to  get  it  on  the  record. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  understood  Mr.  Delehanty  to  say  that 
he  never  heard  of  the  service  of  the  second  subpoena., 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes ;  so  he  says,  that  he  never  heard  of  the  service 
of  the  second  subpoena. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Canfield's  address?  A.  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

Q.  Had  he  not  a  city  address?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  In  Twenty -sixth  street;  I  do  not  know 
the  number;  I  can  get  it  for  you  from  my  typewriter. 

Q.  Is  it  22  West  Twenty-sixth  street?  A.  I  beg  you  will 
excuse  me,  but  I  will  send  you  a  memorandum  of  it.   * 

Mr.  Goff.—  All  right,  that  will  do. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Any  questions?     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Will  the  sergeant- at-arms  call  Richard  A.  Canfield 
again? 
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The  sergeant-at-aarms  then  called  Richard  A.  Canfield  at  12* 
minutes  of  3  o'clock,  to  which  there  was  no  response. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Was  he  subpoenaed  forthwith? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Both  subpoenas  were  forthwith.  When  we  found 
out  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  legitimate  manner  as  a  witness 
on  a  trial  we  waited  until  a  subpoena  of  this  committee  would1 
not  interfere  with  his  attendance  in  court  as  a  witness.  As. 
soon  as  he  was  discharged  from  court  and  his  case  was  relegated 
to  the  calendar  he  was  again  served  as  he  left,  in  the  corridor 
of  the  building. 

•Chairman  Lexow. —  The  committee  have  concluded  that  if  you. 
desire  to  procure  his  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  the  com- 
mittee wall  acquiesce  in  it. 

Mr.  G'off.— All  right 

Chas.  C.  Strang,  a  witness  called  in  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  affirmed,  testifies  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  yoiu  reside?  A.  I  wrould  rather  not  tell  where}  I 
live. 

Q.  Very  well;  I  have  the  information  here;  were  you  at  one 
time  employed  by  the  firm  of  Giles  &  Hill,  produce  merchants? 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  Where  was  tiheiir  place  of  business?  A.  No;.  232  Washington 
street  at  one  time  anid  at  84  Park  place  after  that. 

Q.  How  large  a  stjorie  did  they  have  there?  A.  We  had  the 
entire  building  at  232  Washington  street;  I  think  it  contained 
four  floors;  they  did  not  have  the  basement  and  cellar. 

Q.  Did  they  use  the  sidewalk  in  their  business?  A.  Not  as  & 
general  thing. 

Q.  But  they  did  make  use  of  it  occasionally?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  their  produce  was  carried  over  the  sidewalk?  A*. 
Sometimes. 

Q.  And  remained  on  the  sidewalk  in  transit?    A.  Yes.,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  police  officer  by  the  name  of  Hiekey?  A.. 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him?  A.  I  used  to  see  him  passing 
along  by  the  place  of  business. 

Q.  Did  he  come  into  your  place  of  businiesis?    A.  Occasionally. 

Q.  Howr  often?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  just  how 
often;  as  I  understand  it,  he  was  not  a  patrolman,  but  was  an 
inspector  of  incumbrances,  or  something  of  thatt  kind. 

Q.  What  is  called  an  ordinance  officer?  A.  I  do  not>know 
what  you  call  him. 
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Q.  But  he  wais  a  police  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Giles  or  Mr.  Hills  or  either  of  them  pay 
Hickey  any  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  paid?  A.  Mr.  Hickey  came  around  just  before 
Decoration  Day  and  solicited  subscriptions  for  the  G.  A.  R.  fund 
presumably  for  the  celebration  of  that  day;  they  usually  sub- 
scribed to  that  and  then  in  the  subscription  book,  in  which  he 
kept  the  list  of  names  of  the  subscribers,  they  would  place  a 
bill,  fold  the  book  up  and  hand  it  back  to  them. 

Q.  You;  mean  a  bill  in  addition  to  the  subscription?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Of  what  denomination  would  that  bill  be?  A.  That  I  could 
not  say;  I  was  not  close  enough  to  him  to  see. 

Q.  Refresh  your  recollection  and  see  if  you  can  not  remember 
the  denomination  of  the  bill,  that  was  placed  in  that  book,  in 
addition  to  the  subscription  for  the  Grand  Army?  A.  I  can  not 
tell  from  personal  knowledge,  since  I  wais  not  close  enough*  to- 
see  it  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  in  addition  to  the  subscription? 
A.  I  know  it  from  what  one  of  the  firm  said  about  it. 

Q.  From  what  Mr.  Giles  said?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  subscription  ?  A.  I  can  not 
tell  you  that. 

Q.  Was  it  not  $1?  A.  I  could  not  say  positively:  it  probably 
was  about  $1. 

Q  And  was  not  the  amount  of  the  bill,  $10?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  not  so  stated  ?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  not  so  stated  to  a  man  named  Pine?  A.  I  know 
Mr.  Pine;  you  have  the  denomination  of  the  bill  wrong  or  Mr. 
Pine  has  it  wrong,  I  think;  I  never  stated  that  it  was  $10,  1  do 
not  think. 

Q.  What  did  you  state  it  was?  A.  Mr.  Giles  told  me  that  it 
was  $5. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  told  Mr.  Pine  that  it  was  $5?  A.  Yes;  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Pine  that  Mr.  Giles  subscribed  $1  to  the 
Grand  Army  and  put  a  $5  bill  besides,  inside  of  the  leaves  of  the 
book?     A.  That  is  probably  what  I  told  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  putting  that  $5  in  the  book? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  The  witness  does  not  know  that  it  was  $5  that 
was  put  there;  he  says  that  Mr.  Giles  told  him. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Ask  him  whether  he  knows  it  was  $5  or 
not? 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  bill  that  was  put  in  the  book? 
A.  I  do  not  know  positively;  I  only  inferred  that. 
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Q.  What  infoimaitiion  tove  you  in  regard  to  that?  A.  That 
we  had  better  keep  on  the  fight  side  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
charge  of  the  street  incumbrances. 

Q.  Did  the  firm  ever  have  trouble  regarding  street  incum- 
brances?   A.  I  think  they  were  served  with  u  notice  once. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  were  they  paying  Mr.  Hickey  or  any 
other  policeman  when  they  received  that  notice?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  notice?  A.  I  never  heard  about  it 
-afterward;  I  think  it  was  not  paid. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  not  tried?    A.  No,  sir;  not:  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  Mr.  Giles  do  that?  A.  I  think  only 
once  a  year;  ju,st  about  Decoration  Day. 

Q.  Did  Hickey  claim  to  be  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Eepublic?    A.  I  belioyA  so. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  under  cover  of  a  subscription 
for  the  Grand  Army  this  additional  amount  was  paid  for  pro- 
tection?   A.  That  was  the  inference  drawn. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  was  the  purpose  of  it?  A.  That  was  the  purpose,  as 
I  understood  it;  I  did  not  make  the  payment,  neither  do  I 
speak*  for  Mr.  Giles,  but  that  is  what  I  inferred. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  merchants  who  made  similar  pay- 
ments?   A.  Not  positively;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  that  other  merchants  did  it?  A, 
No,  sir;  I  think  nothing  positive. 

Q.  What  is  your  information;  you  evidently  know  something? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Will  your  honors  fake  hearsay  testimony? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  If  he  has  no  positive  information  it  is  not 
competent 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  wanted  to  get  some  names. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ■  Do  you  know  of  anybody  having  paid  for 
protection? 

The  Witness. —  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  their  having  paid  similar  amounts?  A.  No,  sir;  only 
from  hearsay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  from  hearsay  in  your  neighborhood; 
the  names  of  other  persons?    A.  I  would  not  name  anyone  now. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  any  names  now?    A.  Not  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  system  in  vogue  there  to  pay 
money  for  this  purpose?  A.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  by 
the  merchants  there. 

Q.  When  you  say   supposed  to  be,  is  that  the  information  you 
get  from  the  merchants  doing  business  around  there?    A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  from  talking  among  one  another. 
L.  263 
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Q.  Who  have  you  heard  there  as  haying  paid  for  protection; 
give  their  names?    A.  I  can  not  give  you  any  names. 
Q.  None  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  Any  questions,  Judge? 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Hansom: 
Q.  What  do  you  say  your  business  is  now?    A.  I  would  rathefl 
not  state  my  business  now. 

By  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  You  can  state  the  nature  of  your  business,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Mr.  Moss,  will  you  not  let  the  witness  and 
myself  get  along  alone. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  lawful  business?  A.  Yes;  a  perfectly  legitimate 
business. 

Q.  But  for  business  reasons,  you  do  not  care  to  state  it?  A 
That  is  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  will  not  ask  you;  there  is  nothing  wrong  about  it? 
A.  No,  sir;  perfectly  straight  business. 

Q.  Did  you  state  your  present  residence?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  care  to  state  that?  A.  I  do  not;  I  would  say 
to  yon  that  you  may  have  this  information  privately,  but  I  do 
not  want  it  to  go  on  record  here;  I  know  the  newspapers  would 
publish  it,  but  privately  you  can  have  all  the  information  about 
me  that  you  want  to  know. 

Q.  You  see,  personally,  I  do  not  care  anything  about  it,  but 
professionally  and  as  a  man  earnestly  desiring  to  assist  this  com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Moss  in  getting  at  the  truth,  perhaps  I  ought  to 
have  gotten  this  information,  but  as  you  object,  I  will  not  press 
the  question;  all  you  know  about  the  payment  of  money  to 
Hickey  or  the  payment  by  anybody  for  protection,  is  what 
somebody  has  told  you  and  what  you  have  inferred  from  facts 
within  your  knowledge?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  siot  so;  I  have 
just  testified  to  what  I  saw. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  you  testified  that 
the  bill  which  was  left  by  Mr.  Giles  in  the  book,  was  left  there 
as  a  payment  for  protection;  I  thought  you  said  that  that  was 
your  inference?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Then  you  see  that  I  was  right  in  my  assumption  in  my 
question?    A.  It  seems  so;  yes. 

Bobert  B.  Shimer,  called  in  behalf  of  the  State,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

O.  What  is  vour  full  name?     A.  Bobert  B.  Shimer. 
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Q.  And  your  business  where?  A.  Three  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  Washington  street,  New  York  city. 

Q.  What  kind*  of  business  are  you  engaged  in?  A.  General 
produce. 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  sidewalk  occasionally  too?  A.  We  have  a 
store  and  the  sidewalk;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  an  officer  by  the  name  of  Kelly?  A.  I  did  at 
one  time. 

Q.  That  is  James  Kelly  that  we  have  heard  so  much  about? 
A.  I  do  not  know  his  first  name,  but  I  presume  that  is  it. 

Q.  Did  Kelly  make  any  approaches  to  you  concerning  pay- 
ment for  the  sidewalk?    A.  He  has  done  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  do  that  first?    A.  Three  or  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  he  come  into  your  store?  A.  Into  the  store  and  the 
sidewalk. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  yon?  A.  Well,  it  is  a  good  while  ago;  I 
can  not  remember  the  exact  words. 

Q.  Give  the  conversation  as  nearly  as  you  can?  A.  He  said 
the  boys  would  have  to  have  some  money,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  He  was  a  jocular  man,  evidently?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  saw 
liim  quite  often  and-  we  became  more  or  less  better  acquainted 
with  him,  and  the  price  was  $50. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  told  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  first,  and  we  finally 
settled  for  $25. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  he  would  give  you  for  $50;  what  would  he 
do  for  you?    A.  I  do  not  remember  that  exactly. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  $50,  as  you  understood  it? 
A.  That  we  should  have  the  use  of  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  the  $25?    A.  He  was  paid  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  store?    A.  I  don't  remember  just  where  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  it  was  paid?  A.  In  bills,  in  an 
envelqpe  with  a  card. 

Q.  With  your  business  card?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  put  it  in  an  envelope?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  at  the  time?  A.  He  said  that  that  was 
the  way  he  was  doing  business,  to  put  it  in  an  envelope  and 
he  wTould  take  it  and  place  it  on  the  desk  in  the  office. 

Q.  In  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir;  at  Leonard  street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  got  the  envelope  eventually?     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  on  that  subject?    A.  No. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  conceded  to  someone 
that  you  knew  it  got  to  the  captain,  but  you  did  not  state  the 
source  of  your  information?  A.  I  am  stating  that  I  supposed 
it  went  to  the  captain,  but  I  do  not  know  positively. 
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Q.  Why  did  you  so  suppose  it?  A.  I  think  he  used  to  name 
"  the  old  man  "  a  number  of  timesi 

Q.  He  said  "the  old  man?"     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  used  the  name  of  "the  old  man"  that  we  sometimes 
call  "pantata"  in  these  days?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  also  said  that  it  wonld  be  put  on  the  desk  in  the 
station-house?    A.  That  is  where  he  said  he  would  leave  it 

Q.  How  many  of  those  payments  did  you  make?  A.  Two 
payments,  possibly  three. 

Q.  That  covered  two  or  three  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  were  annual  payments?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  there  come  a  period  when  you  thought  you  would  stop 
making  those  payments?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  stop?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  thought  you  would  stop  being  blackmailed  any  longer 
and  would  not  submit  to  it? 

Mr.  Eansom. —  Is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Moss  to  be  accepted? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Ask  the  witness  your  questions. 

Q.  Did  you  so  stop?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  stop?  A.  For* the  simple  reason  that  I  had 
changed  corners,  and  I  had  a  much  larger  corner,  and  I  did 
not  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  cramped  up  as  I 
was,  an<i  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  pay  any  more  money; 
I  had  so  much  more  room  than  I  had  before. 

Q.  What  you  mean  is  you  had  more  room  in  your  new  corner 
and  you  could  do  without  using  the  sidewalk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  paid  rent  to  a  landlord  instead  of  paying  to  the  police? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you,  as  matter  of  fact,  make  less  use  of  the  sidewalk 
than  before?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  use  the  sidewalk  less?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  after  you  wTent  over  on  the  corner?  A.  I 
was  called  on  by  Kelly  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  At  the  new  place?  A.  Yes,  sir;  to>  renew  my  subscription; 
T  made  an  objection,  and  I  was  reported  as  having  goods  on 
the  sidewalk;  the  report  went  to  the  office  —  to  the  station- 
house,  I  heard  of  it  afterward,  but  I  believe  it  did  not  get  to 
the  captain;  the  report  did  not  get  to  the  captain;  I  was  re^ 
ported  a  number  of  times  and  finally  it  stopped. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  finally  stopped?    A.  Kelly's  reports. 
Q.  How  did  they  stop  —  did  he  stop  reporting  you?    A.  Yea^ 
sir;  he  did. 

Q.  Did  anyone  stop  him?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  start  in  paying  again?    A.  I  did  not.  i 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  complain ts»  made  against  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  go  down  to  the  District  Court  and  defend 
yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times?  A.  I  think  I  only  was  compelled  to  go 
once,  and  after  that,  through  some  friends  or  other  parties,  I  did 
not  hear  any  more  of  it. 

Q.  What  arrangement  did  you  make  that  stopped  those  com- 
plaints after  that  one  ?    A.  I  was  reported  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  But  you  went  to  some  friend  and  had  that  trouble 
stopped;  do  you  object  to  telling  the  name  of  the  friend?  A.  I 
would  rather  not  tell  his  name. 

•Q.  Without  tolling  the  name  of  your  friend,  tell  the  circum- 
stance; instead  of  paying  money  what  did  you  do?  A.  I  spoke 
of  it  to  some  of  my  customers  who  were  at  the  store  at  the  time, 
and  told  them  that  it  was  a  very  great  annoyance  to  me;  not 
so  much  an  expense  as  the  annoyance,  to  leave  my  business  and 
go  to  court  from  day  to  day,  and  this  gentleman  says,  "Leave 
it  to  me;  I  think  I  can  arrange  it  so  that  you  won't  have  to  g» 
again ; "  and  it  was  arranged  in  some  way. 

Q.  How  —  do  you  know?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  that  gentleman  a  public  official?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Was  he  connected  with  any  political  organization?  A.  He 
might  have  been;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  influence  did  he  have?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Whom  did  he  say  he  would  see.     A.  He  did  not  tell  me. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  who  it  was?    A.  Not  positively. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  hardly  competent. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  make  this  man  reveal  his  friend  if  I  cam 
help  it?    A.  I  would  rather  not  state  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  influence  was  invoked  to  save  you  from 
further  annoyance  in  this  matter?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you  any 
further  than  that  the  gentleman  said,  "Leave  it  to  me  and  i 
will  fix  it;"  I  believe  I  did  not  hear  from  him  but  once  after- 
ward; to  tell  the  truth  I  think  I  heard  of  it  once  afterward,  and 
I  spoke  to  the  gentleman  again,  and  the  gentleman  said,  "  I  wiX. 
try  again,"  and  that  was  the  last  I  ever  heard  of  it. 
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Q.  And  he  did  not  tell  you  who  it  was  that  he  saw?    A.  No, 
sir. 
Q.  Was  he  a  lawyer?    A.  No,  sir. 

* 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

<J.  He  had  a  pull?    A.  I  presume  so. 
By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  he  save  you  further  trouble?    A.  Evidently  he  did. 
Mr.  Moss. —  I  will  not  ask  the  name  of  the  gentleman  unless 
the  committee  desires  it 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  say  he  had  a  pull  in  your  judgment;  where?  A. "I  do< 
not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  he  accomplished  this  for  you  without 
your  asking  him  how  he  did|it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  did  not  want  to  know?  A.  I  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary  after  it  was  fixed. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  You  did  not  want  to  know?    A.  I  did  not  ask  him  to  tell. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Yooi  were  interested  only  in  the  result?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
I  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Hansom: 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  sidewalk  is  devoted  by  law  to  the 
use  of  the  public  for  pedestrians?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  also  aware  that  you  had  no  right,  as  matter  of 
law,  to  incumber  the  sidewalk  with  your  goods,  are  you  not? 
A.  We  had  to  get  our  goods  off  from  the  truck  to  the  establish- 
ment, and  vice  versa,  and  we  used  the  sidewalk  to  a  certain 
icxtent. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  know  that  you  had  no«  right  to  use  the  side- 
walk as  a  place  of  storage  for  your  goods?  A.  I  presume  I 
&new  it;  it  was  a  custom  and  we  all  did  it» 

Q.  You  understand  that  you  are  on  your  oath,  you  are  an 
intelligent  man;  will  you  not  answer  my  question?  A.  Yes;  I 
will. 

Q.  I  ask  you  for  the  third  time,  did  you  or  not  know  that  you 
Jiad  no  right,  as  a  matter  of  law,  to  use  the  sidewalk?  A.  I  did 
Bot  think  of  it  at  the  time. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  now  that  you  had?  no  right  t<*  use  it?  A.  I 
have  been  told  so. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  it  until  you  were  told  so?  A.  When! 
think  of  it;  yes. 

Q.  You  went  down  to  court  several  times  before  Kelly  and 
you  made  this  arrangement  for  using  the  sidewalk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  complaint  for  using  the  sidewalk  was  tried?  A- 
I  would  not  say  positively,  but  I  think  it  was  tried  once. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  fine  on  those  complaints?  A.  I  can 
not  say  positively  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  when  you  talked  with  this  gentle- 
man, whose  name  you  decline  to  give,  you  said  to  him  you  did 
not  care  so  much  for  the  expense,  but  you  did  not  want  to  be 
annoyed?    A.  I  did  say  so. 

Q.  What  expense  did  you  refer  to?  A.  The  anticipated 
expense. 

Q.  What  expense  did  you  anticipate?  A.  He  said  they  would 
make  complaint  and  it  was  the  fine  and  the*  court  charges. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  if  that  complaint  was.pressed  to  a 
trial  that  you  would  be  fined  or  might  be,  under  the  ordinance? 
A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  you  presume  so ;  do  you  not  know  it  as  a 
citizen ;  was  not  that  a  fact,  within  your  knowledge  as  a  citizen 
and  as  a  merchant,  that  you  might  be  fined  on  that  complaint  cf 
incumbering  the  sidewalk?    A,  I  had  already  been  fined. 

Q.  And  you  paid  the  fine?  A.  I  won't  say  that  I  paid  the 
fine ;  I  do  not  knowT  whether*  it  came  to  trial  -or  not. 

Q.  But  you  do  say  that  you  had  been  fined?  A.  We  had  been 
fined;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  purpose  of  paying  Kelly  the  $25  was  to  avoid 
being  fined  in  the  future?  A.  As  much  as  to  use  the  sidewalk; 
we  wanted  to  use  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  escape  complaint?  A.  We  wanted  the 
room  and  wanted  to  stop  the  anftioyance  of  going  to  court. 

Q.  I  have  distinguished  precedent  for  this  question;  yo«; 
realize,  do  you  not,  the  obligation  of  your  oath?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  answer  my  question;  did  you  or  did  you  not,  when 
you  made  the  arrangement  with  Kelly  to  pay  him  $25,  expect 
to  be  relieved  by  Kelly  from  further  annoyance,  if  you  used 
the  sidewalk?    A.  I  certainly  did  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  purpose  of  paying  him  $25,  was  it  notf 
A.  For  that  purpose  and  for  the  use  of  the  sidewalk. 

Q,  Did  you,  at  that  time,  and  do  you  mep  to  testify  now,  thai 
you  thought  that  Kelly  had  the  right  to  rent  that  sidewalk? 
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rA.  I  didn't  think  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it  only  to  a€t  for 
#thers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  had  the  renting  of  that  sidewalk?  A.  He 
ihowed  every  disposition  that  he  had  that  right. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  answers  my  question?  A.  That  is  the 
I>est  answer  that  I  can  give  you  just  now. 

Q.  You  might  give  me  a  better  one  if  you  had  time  to  reflect? 
A.  I  would  have  to>  think  over  it. 

Q.  Won't  you  keep  thinking  a  few  years  and  let  us  know? 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  you.  believed  that  you 
were  violating  the  law  when  you  useo>  the  sidewalk  as  you 
did?    A.  I  did  not  mean  to  violate  the  law;  no,  sir„ 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  does  not  make  any  difference;  the 
feet  that  the  police  levied  on  that  violation  is  what  we  are 
inquiring  about  here. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  am  only  asking  that  question  in  justice  to  the 
witness. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  makes  it  all  the  worse  if  it  was;  there 
may  be  some  palliation  in  levying  on  a  legitimate  business,  bat 
certainly  none  whatever  in  levying  on  an  illegitimate  business. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Very  well. 

Andrew  J.  Wellington,  called  in  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  is  jour  place  of  business?  A.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  and  179  Duane  street. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Clark,  Chapin  &  Bushnell? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  the  manager  of  that  firm?    A.  The  inside  manager. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  *there?  A.  This  firm  has  been  in 
existence  a  little  over  three  years. 

Q.  Did  you  have  some  annoyance  in  regard  to  using  the  side- 
walk about  two  years  ago?  A.  We  had  one  or  two  complaints 
made;  there  was  a  complaint'  made  the  last  time  about  a  year 
ago. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  this  annoyance  you  had  a  conversation 
with  a  policeman,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation?  A.  We  had  received  a  notice 
ffconi  the  court  in  regard  to  obstructing  the  sidewalk,  and  T 
saw  a  policeman  —  I  went  out  to  lunch  about  that  time,  and 
I;  saw  a  policeman  that  I  had  never  seen  before,  patroling  the 
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beat,  and  I  told  him  that  we  did  not  really  obstruct  the  side- 
walk, and  that  he  ought  to  be  aware  of  that  fact,  being  on  that 
beat,  and  that  we  did  not  want  to  be  annoyed  or  have  trouble 
about  it,  and  I  knew  some  parties  attended  to  that  business, 
and  if  there  was  such  a  party  I  would  like  to  see  him;  he  said 
he  had  never  been  in  a  store  on  such  business,  but  that  there 
were  parties  in  authority  that  had  to  be  paid,  and  he  would 
send  me  in  such  a  man. 

Q.  Did  he  say  it  was  a  customary  thing?  A.  That  was  ail 
that  he  said  on  that  subject,  that  he  would  send  me  in  a  man. 

Q.  Did  an  individual  call  on  you?  A.  There  was  a  man  called 
the  next  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  he  was?  A.  I  did  not  know  who  he  wros; 
he  was  not  in  uniform;  he  announced  himself  to  be  the  man 
who  had  charge  of  those  things  in. that  district. 

Q.  That  was  the  day  after  the  conversation  with  the  police- 
man, was  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  (iid  he  say  to  you,  then?  A.  He  told  me  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  houses  like  ouns  to  pay  a  regular  fee,  according  to 
the  size  of  the'homse. 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  much  that  was?  A.  My  impression  is  —  I 
would  not  be  positive  as  to  the  amount;  one  of  our  neighbors, 
which  was  a  larger  house  in  the  same  line  as  ourselves,  I  think 
he  said  that  their  charge  was  $50,  and1  that  ours  would  be  $25. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  he  charge  per  foot  front  on  the  street?  A.  No;  he 
charged  according  to  the  business  done  by  the  house. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you"  mean  the  size  of  the  business  done  on  the  side- 
walk? A.  No;  the  relative  size  of  the  house;  we  did  not  do 
much  of  any  business  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Your  house  was  a  different  kind  of  business  from  that? 
A.  We  did  not  do  as  large  a  business  as  the  other  house;  we 
did  not  do  any  business  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  an  agreement  with  this  agent?  A.  No;  I 
did  not  agree  to  pay  him  anything  at  all;  we  talked  the  matter 
over,  and  I  think  Mr.  Bushnell  had  some  talk  with  him,  and 
finally  it  was  agreed  that  when  the  case  was  called  up  in  court 
that  he  would  see  about  it,  and  if  we  received  any  further 
notice,  we  were  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  it,  and  we  .received 
no  further  notice,  and  I  paid  him  no  money. 
L.  264 
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Q.  Did  you  make  him  any  present?  A.  When  he  went  out  I 
gave  him  a  box  of  cigars. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  some  coffee?  A.  I  do  not  remember  that 
I  gave  him  any  coffee. 

Q.  But  you  did  give  him  a  box  of  cigars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  heard  anything  from  it  since?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  amy  corporation  notice  since?  A.  Not  since 
that  time. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that?    A.  About  a.  year  ago* 

Q.  Are  you  ready  with  the  next  box  now?    A.  That  depends. 

Senator  Bradley. —  You  got  off  very  light. 

Mr. :.  Ransom. —  No  questions. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  X  understood  you  to  say  that  you  make  a  point  not  to  use 
the  sidewalk?  A.  No;  except  where  goods  are  brought  in, and 
unloaded,  and  then  they  are  earned  immediately  into  the  store. 

Q.:  So,  as  matter  of  fact,  there  is  very  little  use  of  the  side- 
walk f  A,  We  do  not  use  the  sidewalk  at  all  for  shipping;  we 
have  a:  long  skid  that  goes  from  the  truck  to  the  store,  and  the 
goods  are  rolled  right  from  the  truck  into  the  store  and  from 
the  store  to  the  truck. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Does  counsel  propose  to  deny  this?  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  keep  us  here  in  this  warm  weather;  I 
understand  they  practically  concede  it. 

Mr.  Groff. —  We  have  not  heard  it  denied;  it  is  practically 
conceded. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  1st  it  conceded,  Mr.  Nicoll,  that  they  did 
these  things  ? 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Do  you  think  it  is  the  function  ot  the  committee 
to  ask  counsel  what  they  concede  and  what  they  do  not  con- 
cede? When  I  come  to  make  concessions  I  will  make  them 
before  a  tribunal  where  I  have  some  rights;  not  here,  where 
T  am  constantly  reminded  that  I  am  only  here  by  courtesy.  I 
will  make  no  concessions  before  this  tribunal. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  does  not  seem  to'  be  admitted.  I  do 
not* suppose  they  will  admit  it. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  think  these  cases  wrill  tend  to  show  the  general 
character  of  the  business. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  If  you  could  limit  your  witnesses  to 
testifying  that  the  money  went  higher  than  to  the  man  who  got 
the  envelope  — 
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Mr.  Goff. —  It  has  been  charged  heretofore  that  the  testimony 
of  brothel  keepers,  and  persons  of  that  character  should  not 
weigh  against  our  very  exceptional  and  good  and  moral  police. 
Now  we  bring  on  merchants  of  acknowledged  repute  and  in- 
tegrity and  we  want  to  show  the  terrible  inroads  that  the  police 
have  made  in  the  way  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  this  eity. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  strongly  corroborative,  especially  if 
it  is  shown  that  the  business  is  illicit,  done  in  violation  of  law, 
showing  that  when  a  merchant  does  it  he  is  violating  the  law 
and  therefore  the  policeman  knows  it  and  is  levying  money 
upon  him  and  allowing  him  to  violate  the  law;  that  is  strong 
corroboration  of  what  we  have  already  had. 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes;  but  it  goes  further  than  that;  the  police  com- 
pels the  citizen  to  commit  the  crime  of  bribery.  The  police 
compel  them  to  do  it. 

Edwin  H.  Sayre,  called  in  behalf  of  the  State,  being  Sulj 
sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Brm  of  K,  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  are 
you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wholesale  grocers  at  56  and  60  Hudson  street?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  considerably  troubled  in  regard  to  violating 
some  of  the  city  ordinances?  A.  Well,  not  in  some  years,  we 
have  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  trouble  with  the  police?  A.  Three  or 
four  years  ago. 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  1892?    A.  No;  I  think  it  was  previous  to  that 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  to  you?     A.  They  troubled  us. 

Q.  What  kind  of  trouble  did  they  make  you?  A.  We  used  to 
get  notice  from  the  co^-poration  attorney,  every  three  or  four 
months,  stating  that  our  accumulated  fines  was  something  like 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  and  calling  on  me  to  settle. 

Q.  Did  they  not  take  your  horses  and  wagons  sometimes?  A. 
No. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  settled,  did  you?  A.  I  called  on  the  corporation  at- 
torney and  settled. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  That  is,  you  paid  the  |300?    A.  No. 
Q.  How  did  you  settle?    A.  For  $12. 
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Q.  You  settled  for  |12?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  settled  a  claim  for  |300  for  $12?  A. 
That  is  what  we  did. 

Q.  How  was  this  claim  of  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  made 
up?  A.  I  do  not  know;  Mr.  Steekler  at  that  time  was  corpora- 
tion counsel,  and  he  told  me  — 

Q.  You  mean  corporation  attorney?  A.  Yes;  and  he  told  me 
that  every  time  there  was  a  complaint  lodged  against  our  con- 
cern, a  certain  amount  of  fine  went  with  it,  and  that  it  was 
their  custom  to  receive  complaints  against  our  concern,  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  and  then,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
months,  we  would  get  a  notice  to  appear,  and  the  accumulated 
lanes  were  then  very  large. 

Q„  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  $12?  A.  The  corporation 
attorney* 

Q.  To  Mr.  Steekler,  personally?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  know  that 
I  paid  to  him  personally;  probably  to  his  cashier. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  whether  Mr.  Stockier  wTas  present  at  the  time 
that  you  paid  the  money?  A.  Mr.  Steekler  told  me  at  the  time 
that  it  was  his  province  to  investigate  these  complaints,  and 
if.  in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do,  he  could  compro- 
mise and  settle  upon  a  payment;  and  if  not  —  if  we  did  not  care 
to  settle  it  that  way  —  we  could  carry  it  to  the  District  Court. 

Q.  How  much  receipt  did  he  give  you?  A.  I  took  a  receipt 
for  $12.50  in  settlement  of  fines. 

Q.  Did  that  receipt  show  the  fines  that  were  settled  by  the 
payment?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q:  Where  is  that  receipt?    A.  I  could  not  say  where  it  is  now. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Is  there  any  claim  that  the  city  did  not 
h&ve  the  benefit  of  this  settlement? 

Mr.  Moss; — No. 

By  Mr.  Moss : 

Q:  Did  you  pay  any  money  beside  the '$12?    A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  paid?     A.  Yes. 

Ql  How  long  did  that  practice  continue?  A.  Probably  for  a 
year  or  more. 

Q.  Then  did  you  get  relief?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  you  got  relief?  A.  Mr.  Steckler  did  what  he 
could  to  relieve  us;  he  knew  that  they  were  very  unjust;  that 
it  was  nothing  but  a:  system  of  persecution,  and  he  finally  ad- 
vised me  to  let  the  matter  go  to  the  District  Court,  and  have  a 
trial,  which  was  done. 

Q.  You  did  have  a  trial?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  trial  before 
Justice  Mitchell; T  think  he  was  justice  at  that  time. 
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Q.  Peter  Mitchell?  A.  Yes,  sir;  now  dead;  we  had  a  very 
elaborate  trial  in  which  the  decks  were  cleared,  and  he  made  a 
great  speech  to  a  lot  of  Chinamen  and  court  attaches,  and  it 
was  published  in  the  papers  the  next  day,  and  he  finally  told  me 
that  he  would  fine  me  f 5,  but  if  this  matter  came  up  again  we 
would  probably  be  fined  the  full  extent  of  the  laCw. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  such  cases?  A.  No,  sir;  that  was 
the  only  one. 

Q.  That  is  not  telling  me  how  you  got  relief  of  the  whole 
business?  A.  I  do  not  know  how  we  got  relieved;  we  have 
never  been  troubled  since. 

Q.  Have  you  not  made  any  payments  to  anyone  else  since?  A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Who  have  you  paid?    A.  The  police. 

Q.  What  police  have  you  paid?  A.  The  precinct  wherein  we 
do  business. 

Q.  Who  did  you  pay  it  to<;  to  what  man?  A.  I  dont  know  Ms 
mine;  he  was  the  wardman,  I  believe  they  called  him. 

Q.  What  precinct  is  that?    A.  That  I  could  mot  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  where  the  station-house  is?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on 
Leonard  street. 

Q.  And  the  wardman  came  to  your  house,  or  where  was  it 
paid?  A.  We  paid  it  right  in  the  store;  we  were  called  on  and 
told  that  the  only  wav  this  matter  could  be  settled  was  by  pay-' 
ment  to  the  police. 

Q.  Did  the  wardman  tell  you  that?  A.  He  told  me  the  captain 
wranted  to  see  me,  and  I  called  on  the  captain  and  had  a  very 
pleasant  interview  with  him,  in  which  he  told  me  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  ns>  that  we  were  violating  the  law  constantly, 
and  the  only  way  that  we  could  do  business  was  to  go  to  Ho- 
boken  or  somewhere  else. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  I  do  not 
knowT  his  name. 

Q.  But  he  was  the  captain  in  the  Leonard  street  station- 
house  in  1891,  was  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  the  captain  say  something  further?  A.  No;  noth- 
ing further;  he  said  he  was  very  sorry,  bnt  he  did  not  see  how 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  help  us,  and  as  long  as  we  continued 
to  do  business  of  passing  goods  from  the  store  to  the  trucks 
or  from' the  trucks  to  the  store,  it  was  his  dnty  or  the  duty  of 
the  officer  to  report  us  for  violating  the  law. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  the  wardman  after  that?  A.  The  next  day  the 
wardman  came  to  see  me  —  I  think  it  was  the  wardman. 

Q.  Did  the  captain  tell  you  that  the  wardman  would  call  on 
jou?    A.  That  I  do  not  remember. 
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Q.  Just  think  for  a  moment?  A.  No;  I  do  not  remember;  I 
know  he  called  on  us  the  next  day,  and  asked  me  how  I  got 
along  with  the  captain;  I  told  him  very  well,  that  the  captain 
was  a  very  nice  fellow,  but  that  he  could  not  do  anything  for  me. 

Q.  Just  think;  did  not  the  captain  say  that  he  would  send 
someone  down  to  look  at  the  place  and  see  whether  you  were 
violating  the  law?  A.  Well,  possibly  he  did,  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect now. 

Q.  Try  and  think?  A.  I  have  tried;  I  have  thought  it  all  out 
before  now. 

Q.  You  have  thought  of  it  before  you  came  here?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  wardman  asked  you  if  you  had  seen  the 
captain;  now  go  on  and  tell  the  rest  of  that  conversation?  A.  I 
told  him  that  the  captain  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing for  us. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  said?  A.  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
know  that  the  captain  had  a  "mou't"  on  him. 

Q.  That  he  had  a  what  on  him?  A.  Had  a  "mou't,"  the  same 
as  any  other  man. 

Mr.  doff. —  He  means  mouth  without  the  "  h." 

Q.  Was  that  wardman  Kelly?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  I 
never  knew  his  name. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  rest  of  the  conversation?  A.  That  is  about  all 
there  is  to  it  really,  but  he  toldl  me  that  that  thing  could  be 
settled  by  the  payment  of  money;  I  told  him  I  did  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  pay  any  money  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
business,  as  our  neighbors  and  competitors  were  doing  busi- 
ness, and  he  said  they  probably  paid  money  or  they  would  be 
troubled  the  same  as  we  had  been. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  any  arrangement  with  the  wardman?  A. 
I  finally  found  that  in  order  to  do  any  business  at  all,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  pay  somebody  something,  and  I  told 
him,  if  he  would  guarantee  me  entire  freedom  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  being  complained  of  to  the  corporation  attorney;  if  he 
would  guarantee  to  keep  his  patrolmen  out  of  the  store  asking 
for  tea  and  canned  goods  for  their  families  and  calling  for 
Christmas  presents  and  other  presents  during  the  year,  that  we 
would  pay  him  $50  per  year,  and  that  I  did  not  want  any  more 
trouble  with  it,  and  he  said  he  thought  that  would  be  a  very 
satisfactory  arrangement,  and  he  took  the  first  installment 
of  $25. 

Q.  When  did  he  take  the  second  installment?  A.  Six  months 
afterward. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  it  in  an  envelope?  A.  Well,  yes;  we  did  it 
very  openly;  we  told  him  to  go  to  the  cashier  and  get  it. 
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Q.  Was  your  card  in  the  envelope?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  your  business  house  named  on  the  envelope?  A. 
Probably. 

Q.  How  many  such  payments  have  you  made?  A.  We  have 
been  making  them  very  regularly  throughout  the  different 
changes  on  the  force  until  the  last  payment,  which  was  due 
last  March. 

Q.  Did  you  make  it  then?  A.  No;  they  forgot  us  then;  our 
arrangement  wa$  to  pay  the  1st  of  October  and  the  1st  of 
.March, 'and  they  did  not  generally  miss  the  date. 

Q.  Have  not  you  seen  anyone  at  all  representing  the  police 
department  since  then?    A.  No;  they  have  entirely  forgotten  us. 

Q.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  why  they  passed  you  over? 
A.  No. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  committee  can  infer. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  about  the  changes  in  the  police  adminis- 
tration in  the  precinct?    A.  That  is  a  mystery  I  never  knew. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  a  different  administration  or  change  — 
A.  Oh,  how  did  I  know;  I  did  not  understand  you;  I  noticed 
there  had  been  frequent  transfers  firom  one  precinct  to  another. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  different  men  called  on  you  for 
the  money?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  different  ones?  A.  The  arrangement  was  made 
in  1891;  I  do  not  know  the  captain's  name;  an  old  gentleman,  a 
very  clever  old  fellow. 

Q.  An  old  gentleman?  A.  Yes;  and  shortly  after  that  he  was 
transferred  up  town,  and  his  successor,  with  his  succeeding 
"■wardman  arrived  on  time,  and  we  were  called  on  just  the  same. 

Q.  Who  was  the  successor?    A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  captain?     A.  No.  * 

<J.  Ever  have  any  communication  with  him?     A.  No. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  the  successor  seem  to  know  just  what  the  business 
arrangement  was?  A.  I  was  called  on  one  day  by  a  stranger 
and  he  asked  me  my  name,  if  I  was  Mi*.  Sayre,  and  I  responded 
that  I  was;  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  anything  for  him, 
and  I  told  him  no;  I  did  not  know  who  he  was;  and  he  says,  "I 
am  from  such  and  such  a  precinct,"  mentioning  the  number,  and 
I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about  such  a  precinct; 
had  never  heard  of  it;  and  he  said,  "That  is  your  precinct 
right  here;"  and  I  said,  "Is  that  so?"  and  he  said,  "Yes;  don't 
you  want  to  see  me?"  I  said,  "No;"  he  says,  "Don't  you  pay 
something?"  and  I  said,  "Yes,  yes;  we  pay  something;"  says 
he,  "How  much  do  you  pay?"  and  I  said,  "$25;"  and  he  took 
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a  book  out  of  his  pocket  and  run  Ms  finger  down  the  page  and 
found  the  name  apparently  — 

Q.  Did  he  mention  the  amount  that  you  were  to  pay?  A.  No; 
but  he  said,  "How  often  do  you  pay  $25?"  and  I  said,  "Once 
a  year;"  and  he  said,  "Are  you  sure  of  that?"  he  said,  "It  is 
$50  down  here." 

Senator  Bradley. —  Your  lease  was  put  on  record  then? 

By  Mr.  Moss:  , 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  describe  that  second  man?  A* 
I  could  not  describe  him;  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
man;  it  is  s^me  years  ago,  but  it  has  been  a  standing  joke 
around  the  store  ever  since. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  how  old  he  was?  A.  I  do  not  think  I 
could  even  recognize  the  second  man. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  third  man  come  around?  A.  Yes;  we  had 
a  third  man. 

Q.  Did  he  also  have  a  book?  A.  I  don't  think  he  did;  but 
they  called  very  regularly. 

Q.  Did  the  third  man  seem  to  know,  without  any  explana-j 
tion,  what  he  was  after?    A.  Yes;  apparently  he  did. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  who  the  third  man  is?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  was  the  last  man  who  called  in  March?  A*i 
No  one  called  in  March. 

Q.  Who  was  the  last  man  that  called,  the  third  or  fourth  man? 
A.  I  do  not  remember;  I  paid  no  attention  to  that;  if  a  man  came 
in  that  I  presumed  was  the  wardman  he  got  his  usual  contri-, 
bution. 

Q.  During  this  entire  period  over  which  you  have  testified,  have 
you  had  any  complaints  made  against  you  for  violation  of  the 
ordinance  law?  A.  No;  not  at  all  —  we  did  not  violate  the  law 
anyway. 

Q.  You  have,  had  your  wagons  up  against  the  sidewalk,  have 
you  not?  A.  Yes;  we  Iiave  had  to  unload  our  trucks  and  to 
load  them;  we  back  them  up  against  the  stoop  and  loaded  them 
and  unloaded  them  as  quickly  as  possible  without  interfering 
any  more  than  we  could  help. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  had  to  be  backed  up  against  the 
stoop?    A.  Yes;  but  we  left  a  passageway  for  the  foot  people. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 


Q.  The  foot  passengers  went  up  about  three  steps  on  you* 
stoop  and  so  on,  and  then  down?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Be-fore  that  arrangement  was  made  the  officers  came  m 
and  got  fruit  and  tea*  and  such  things  from  your  A.  I  don't 
know  much  about  that;  they  may  have  and  may  not  have. 

Q.  But  at  all  events  you  have  not  hatf  any  of  that  since? 

Chairman  J^exow. —  We  do»  not  care  about  that. 

Mr.  Bansom. —  Not  any  questions. 

George  W.  Davis,  called  in  behalf  of  the  State,,  being  duly 
sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss : 

Q.  Are.  you  oi  the  firm  of  Nathaniel  Fisher  &  Co.?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q:  *That  is  a  firm  of  shoe  dealers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?    A.  One  hundred  and  forty-six  Duane  street. 

Q.  Do  you  occasionally  make  use  of  the  sidewalk?  A.  Only 
in  receiving  and  shipping  goods. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  visits  from  policemen?  A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  moneys  paid  to  policemen  by  your 
firm?    A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Could  there  have  been  without  your  knowledge?  A.  There 
could  not;  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible;  it  would 
naturally  pass  through  my  hands  or  under  my  supervision. 

Mr.  Moss. —  No  further  questions. 

Mr.  Bansom. —  No  questions. 

William  M.  Perry,  called  in  behalf  of  the  State,  being  duly 
sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Your  firm  address  is  872  Washington  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Fruit  and  produce. 

Q.  You  make  use  of  the  sidewalk?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  had  any  inquiries  from  policemen  about  the  use  of 
the  sidewalk?  A.  I  can  not  say  that  there  have  been  inquiries 
exactly. 

Q.  You  have  had  talks  with  policemen?  A.  We  have  had 
some  talks;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  talk  that  you  had  with  them?    A  I 
could  not  say  as  to  that. 
L.  265 
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<J.  Who  has  called  on  you?    A.  The  wardman. 
<J.  Do  you  know  his  name?    A.  No;  I  do  not 
Q.  Did  you  pay  the  wardman  any  money?     A.  No. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  paid  him  any  money?    A/ No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  paying  money?  A.  He  said 
that  we  used  too  much  of  the  sidewalk,  and  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  settle  in  some  way  or  other. 

Q.  What  was  his  exact  language?  A.  That  was  it  as  nearlf 
as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  much  you  would  have  to  pay?  A.  No;  there 
was  no  sum  specified.  , 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  refre^ii  your  recollection;  did  not  he 
say,  "Well,  you  know  what  we  are  all  after,  green  goods?"  A. 
I  can  not  say  positively  as  to  that;  there  may  have  been  some- 
thing of  that  sort  said;  he  called  on  me  frequently;  once  or 
twice  a  week  while  on  the  beat. 

Q.  Did  you  not  offer  him  $10  ?    A.  I  never  made  him  any  offer. 

Q.  Have  you  not  so  stated?    A*.  Never  have;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  so  stated  to  Mr.  Okie,  that  you  offered  him 
$10?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  mistake;  I  never  offered  him  any 
money. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Okie?  A.  I  do  not  know  the  gen- 
tleman's name;  there  were  several  gentlemen  called  on  me  at 
different  times;  and  I  thinki  there  was  something  of  this  sort 
said:  I  asked  him  if  $10  would  be  any  ccmsMeratiora;  I  think  that 
was  the  language  u»ed  at  the  time;  I  did  not  make  him  any 
offer. 

Q.  That  was  not  an  offer?     A.  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  the  $10?  A.  He  said  that  was  not 
quite  enough. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  more  than  that;  how  much  did  he  say 
would  be  enough?  A.  I  do  not  remember  that  there  was  any 
sum  specified;  I  asked  him  if  $10  would  be  a  consideration,  but 
I  do  not  think  he  mentioned  any  amount. 

Q.  He  simply  said  it  was  not  enough?  A.  He  said  $10  was 
not  enough. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  to  you,  "$25  and  nothing  less?"  A.  I 
hardly  think  so,  he  may  have  said  so. 

Q.  "That  nothing  less  than  $25  will  do?"  A.  I  really  would 
not  like  to  say  positively  whether  it  was  or  not 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Okie  that  he  said  that?  A.  That  I  can  not 
say;  there  has  been  so  many  visitations  at  my  place  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not  say  that  to  you? 
A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  positively  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
say  that. 
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Q.  The  result  of  it  is,  generally  speaking,  that  you  proposed 
a  certain  sum  to  him,  which  he  rejected  as  not  being  enough,  is. 
that  right?     A.  If  you  call  that  a  proposition, 

Q.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  a  proposition;  did  you  pay  amy  money 
to  him  ?    A.  Never  have. 

Q.  You  are  positive  of  that?  A.  I  never  did;  we  have  been 
fined  and  paid  the  fine. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  any  money  for  him  anywhere?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  corporation  case  against  you  at  or  about 
that  time?  A.  There  have  been  about  10  corporation  cases  a 
year  against  us  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Are  such  cases  pending  now?  A.  No;  they  have  all  been 
dismissed. 

Q.  How  recently  have  they  been  dismissed?  A.  Two  or  three 
months  ago  was  the  last  one. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  having  them  right  straight  along  before 
that  time?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  always  on  the  list  every  time; 
every  time  there  is  a  lot  out  we  are  on  the  list. 

Q.  But  you  have  never  paid  the  police?  A.  Never  a  dollar, 
except  to  the  corporation  attorney. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  the  impression  that  if  you  paid  a  sum, 
that  is,  the  policeman,  that  would  be  large  enough,  that  you 
would  not  suffer  any  more  annoyance?  A.  He  carried  that 
idea;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  policeman  conveyed  that  impression  to  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  refused  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
•Mr.  Ransom. —  Do  your  honors  take  the  witness'  impression? 

Q.  What  was  the  language  he  used?  A.  As  I  recollect  it,  he 
said,  when  I  asked  him  if  f  10  would  be  a  consideration,  he  said 
it  was  not  enough,  and  he  went  away;  he  called  on  me  several 
times  and  whether  there  was  any  amount  specified  by  him  or 
not,  I  can  not  tell  now. 

Q.  After  the  question  by  Mr.  Moss,  in  reference  to  the  f 25,  the 
conversation  between  yon  and  Mr.  Okie  on  that  subject,  can  you 
now  remember  whether  he  said  $25  would  rid  you  of  any  further 
annoyance?  A.  I  recollect  this  —  that  there  were  several  of 
our*  brother  merchants  there  who  were  interested  in  my  case, 
who  dM  not  seem  to  be  annoyed  at  all,  on  both  sides  of  me,  and 
one  or  two  of  them  came  to  me  about  that  time  and  said  it 
would  be  better  for1  me  to  pay  $25  and|  get  rid  of  the  fellow's 
annoyance  that  I  was  subjected  to  than  to  be  annoyed;  that  is 
where  the  $25,  I  think,  came  in. 
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Q.  But  you  preferred  to  stand  your  rights  and  to  submit  to 
suit  and  fine  10  times  a  year  since?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the 
idea  exactly. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

<J,  Did  you  ever  make  them  any  presents?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  Christmas  presents  or  anything  of  that  kind?  A. 
."No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hansom. —  You  see  there  are  <one  or  two  citizens  who  did' 
not  think  it  was  right  to  pay  the  police. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes;  apparently. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes;  and  they  had  to  pay  for  it  too. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes;  in  three  years;  30  cases  would  Cost 
him  more  than  if  he  had  padd  $25  a  year  in  bribe  money. 

I'dwin  H.  Say  re,  recalled: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  one  of  these  officers  say  something  to  you  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  $50  was  divided  up,  the  percentages,  where 
it  went  to?  A.  I  had  a  very  ordinary  conversation  with  him;  I 
did  not  attach  much  importance  to  ij. 

Q.  Is? ever  mind  the  importance  that  you  attached  to  it;  it  was 
<ne  of  the  officers,  was  it?  A.  Yes;  the  man  who  collected  the 
money. 

Q  What  did  he  say?  A.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  I 
told  him  that  he-  ought  to  get  a  very  large  income,  if  they  taxed 
everybody  as  he  was  taxing  us;  in  making  him  some  one  of  the 
payments,  I  remarked  that  he  ought  to  grow  rich  very  fast,  and 
lie  says,  "  Oh,  my,  I  don't  get  any  of  this;  I  don't  see  a  cent  of  it;" 
I  said,  "Who  gets  it;"  and  he  says,  "I  hand  this  to  the  captain.;" 
find  then  1  said,  "Well,  the  captain  must  be  getting  very  rich;" 
and  he  says,  "The  captain  don't  get  very  much  of  it;  he  may 
get  his  percentage;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that;"  I  said, 
"Then,  it  goes  higher,  does  it;"  and  he  said,  "Yes;"  I  said,  "I 
suppose  the  inspectors  get  it,  then;"  and  he  says,  "Higher  than 
that;"  and  I  said,  "Well,  then,  you  must  get  up  to  a  superin- 
terdent;"  and  he  says,  "Higher  than  that;"  I  said,  "Now,  you  are 
getting  up  around  the  police  commissioners  somewhere;"  and 
he  said,  "  I  guess  it  goes  higher  than  that,  even." 

Mr.  Kansom. —  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  place  higher  than 
Hi  at. 

Q.  Go  on  and  give  the  conversation;  the  rest  of  it?  A.  That 
wras  just  a  sort  of  a  jovial  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  what  he  meant  by  higher  than  the  com- 
missioners? A.  I  told  him  that  must  mean  the  grand  boss  of 
all,  and  he  said,  "  You  are    getting  hot  now." 
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Q.  Did  you  designate  the  grand  boss  by  any  other  name  op 
title?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  said  the  grand  boss?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

^Senator  Bradley. —  The  grand  pantata. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Does  this  witness  say  that  he  said  that? 

Mr.  Moss. — No;  he  does  not  say  that. 

Q  Was  there  anything  further  said  about  percentage;  I  caught 
"the  word  percentage  in  your  statement?  A.  No;  nothing  further 
than  I  have  stated. 

Q.  He  said,  possibly  the  captain  kept  a  percentage;  was  any- 
thing else  said  about  percentage,  as  it  went  above  the  captain? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  given  the  conversation  as  nearly  as  you  can 
recollect  it?    A.  Yes,  sir;  just  about. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

.  Q,  Do  you  think  you  have  made  a  statement  of  all  the  facts 
that  you  know  in  connection  with  this  kind  of  business  that  has 
come  within  your  personal  knowledge?  A.  I  think  so;  this  last, 
however,  is  rather  unfair  to  take  it  from  me,  I  think;  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  else  connected  with  it;  it  has  always  been  a 
sore  of  a  joke  around  the  office  and  the  wardman  has  been  a 
very  pleasant,  jovial  sort  of  fellow,  and  I  joked  with  him  when- 
ever 1  sawT  him. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  this  man  with  whom  you  had  this 
conversation?     A.  I  do  not. 

•Q.  Did  you  say  when  on  the  staud  before  that  the  man  you 
paid  the  money  to  was  Kelly?    A.  No. 

Q.  We  have  had  his  name  used  here  so  often  by  witnesses,  I 
forgot  whether  you  mentioned  the  name  of  the  man  to  whom 
you  paid  the  money?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  mention  any  name. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  najoae  of  the  man?  A.  I  could  not 
tell  you  the  names  of  any  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  when  it  was  that  you  had  this  talk  with 
this  wardman,  whose  name  you  do  not  know?  A.  I  could  not 
tell  you;  it  was  at  a  period  at  one  of  the  payments  that  we  made; 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  first,  second  or  third. 

Q.  It  was  about  1892,  I  think  you  said?  A.  Eighteen  hundred 
.and  ninety-one,  when  we  first  commenced  to  pay. 

Q.  It  was  about  that  time,  you  think?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Either  the  first,  second  or  third?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Bansoni : 

Q.  These  payments  that  you  made  were  half-yearly?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  October  and  March?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  talk  at  your  store?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  else  present?  A.  There  probably  was,  but  I  do 
not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anybody  else  being  present?    A.  I  do  not. 

Joseph  P.  McDowell,  called  in  behalf  of  the  State,  being  duly 
affirmed,  testifies  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  in  the  fruit  business  at  270  Washington  street? 
A.  I  was  previous  to  the  1st  of  May. 

Q.  You  have  recently  moved?    A.  No;  I  am  out  of  business. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  sometimes  used  the  sidewalk?  A. 
Yes;  I  used  to. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  have  to  pay  any  money  to  the  police?  A. 
I  didn't  have  to  pay  anything. 

Q.  You  paid  no  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  your  protection  or  freedom  from  interfer- 
ence?   A.  Sometimes  we  were  fined  and  paid  the  fine. 

Q.  But  you  paid  moneys  outside  of  that,  did  you  not?  A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  You  gave  presents  outside  of  that,  did  you  not?  A.  Di- 
rectly in  one  sense  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  in  another  sense 
s  I  do." 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  I  know  our  shipping  clerk  came 
to  me  and  said  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  little  present  to  the 
policemen ;  that  occurred  probably  once  or  twice  a  year. 

Q.  What  were  those  presents?  A.  Probably  a  few  raisins  or 
oranges  or  something  of  that  kind,  probably  amounting  to 
$2  or  $3  or  |5. 

Q.  A  box  of  raisins  or  a  box  of  oranges?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  were  those  presents  made?  A.  Somebody  called 
for  them;  I  don't  know  who. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  weakens  the  force  of  the  other  testi- 
mony. Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  shipping  clerk?  A.  Isaac  Lock- 
wTood. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  not  you  make  any  money  payments?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  to  anybody?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  no  time  during  your  experience  there  as  a  business  man? 
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A.  As  a  business  man  of  28  years  I  never  paid  any  money  to 
the  police. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  sued  for  violating  the  city  ordinance?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fined?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  paid  the  fines. 

Q.  How  often?    A*  1  could  not  say;  several  times. 

Q.  Lately;  how  often?    A.  Not  within  several  years. 

Q.  They  sued  you  for  violation  of  the  ordinance — did  that 
cease  when  you  made  these  presents  of  raisins  or  oranges?  A. 
I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  make  presents  to  the  sergeant  and  the  captain  of 
the  precinct?    A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  a  conversation  with  a  Mr.  Pine?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  with  a  gentleman  who  was  interested  in  drawing  up  an 
ordinance  for  the  relief  of  merchants  in  the  city?  A.  I  do  not 
recollect. 

Q.  You  have  forgotten  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  stating  to  Mr.  Pine  that  you  made  presents 
to  the  sergeant  and  the  captains?    A.  I  think  that  is  a  mist&ke. 

Q.  That  you  think  could  not  have  happened?    A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Suppose  I  should  show  you  Mr.  Pine's  affidavit  to  that 
effect,  would  that  convince  you  that  you  were  mistaken?  A.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not. 

Q.  Or  that  your  recollection  was  at  fault?  A.  I  could  not 
■say;  I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of  the  kind;  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  ever  made  any  presents  to  the  sergeant  or  the 
police  captain. 

Q.  You  will  not  say  that  you  did  not  —  you  will  not  say  that 
your  firm  did  not?    A.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  did  not. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  made  without  your  knowledge?  A.  If 
it  was  made  at  all,  it  was  made  without  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Any  questions? 

Mr.  Goff. —  A  number  of  the  witnesses  that  we  had  under 
subpoena  and  who  answered  to  their  names  this  morning  have 
not  returned  to  court  this  afternoon.  Many  of  the  merchants 
told  me  it  was  a  very  busy  day,  the  day  before  Saturday,  which  is, 
practically  speaking,  now  a  holiday,  and  their  business  interests 
were  suffering.  We  will  be  compelled  to  move  an  adjournment 
now.     We  have  had  a  pretty  good  day  of  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Until  Tuesday  morning  at  half -past  10. 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  June  "26,  1894,  at  half-past  10  a.  m. 
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Proceedings  of  the  thirty-second  meeting  of  the  committee, 
Tuesday,  June  26,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present—  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor,  Jacob 
A.  Cantor,  Daniel  Bradley  and  George  W.  Kobertson;  John  W. 
Golf,  W.  Travers  Jerome  and  Frank  Moss,  of  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee; Kastus  S.  Ransom  and  DeLancey  Mcoll,  of  counsel  for  the 
police  board. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen. —  I  subpoenaed  Cap- 
tain Schmittberger  this  morning  for  the  special  purpose  of  asking 
him  regarding  an  alleged  interview  had  with  him  in  the  news- 
paper one  day  last  week,  touching  the  question  of  counsel  to  this 
committee  paying  for  testimony.  Captain  Schmittberger  is  here* 
After  a  conversation  with  the  captain,  and  also  with  the  re- 
porter who  wrote  the  alleged  interviews,  I  am  thoroughly  well 
satisfied  that  the  interview*  was  without  foundation.  Captain 
Schmittberger,  in  justice  to  him,  did  not  have  that  interview.  Iy 
therefore,  will  not  call  Captain  Schmittberger  this  morning. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  And  he  is  excused. 

Mr.  Goff. —  He  is  excused.  This  I  deem  but  justice  to  the  cap- 
tain. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  in  justice  to  yourself  as  well.  I  do 
not  think  any  statement  of  that  kind  ought  to  go  out  to  the 
public. 

Louis  Stager,  recalled  as  a  witness,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  witness  has  been  sworn. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Stager,  you  were  asked  to  bring  your  check-books 
here  this  morning;  you  have  presented  me  with  two  check-books? 
A.  I  have  made  a  statement  Friday  about  some  application;  I 
made  a  statement  that  I  had  made  an  application  for  a  concert 
license;  I  made  a  statement  Friday  that  I  had  made  an  appli- 
cation for  a  concert  license,  which  was  in  the  newspaper,  that 
I  made  an  application  personally;  what  I  meant  by  it  was  I 
made  application  by  a  party  of  the  name  of  Bloom;  Bloom  made 
an  application;  I  have  not  made  an  application. 

Q.  So  when  you  said  on  Friday  you  had  made  an  application, 
you  was  not  correct?  A.  That  I  made  it  myself;  I  went  there 
to  make  application,  but  not  me  personally  made  it;  Bloom 
made  it. 

Q.  You  are  in  partnership  with  Bloom?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  Bloom  applied  for  you  applied  for?    A.  Certainly. 
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Q.  What  have  you  to  correct?  A.  Only  I  seen  in  the  paper  I 
made  that  application. 

Q.  Your  conscience  is  on  a  fine  edge  this  morning?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  license?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?    A.  Around  the  1st  of  August. 

Q.  Have  you  an  application  for  license  pending  now?  A.  I 
have  not,  sir. 

Q.  Anyone  connected  with  you  in  business?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  if  it  is  pending  now  or  not.  * 

Q.  Have  you  put  in  any  application  for  license?  A.  We  did, 
sir. 

Q.  By  whom  or  when?    A.  Mr.  Bloom. 

Q.  And  yourself;  for  what  saloon?    A.  For  271  Bowery. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-one  Bowery?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  put  in  the  application?  A.  Sometime  in 
January,  I  believe. 

Q.  Of  this  year?    A.  January— yes;  this  year. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four?    A.  Yes,  sir;  this  year. 

Q.  When  did  your  license  expire?    A.  The  1st  of  February. 

Q.  And  have  you  been  running  since  without  a  license?    A.  I 
have  not  been  running  at  all,  sir. 
•      Q.  Closed  up?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  hadn't  you  an  engagement  last  Friday  afternoon  with, 
some  parties  to  try  and  get  a  license  Friday?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  there  negotiations  pending  last  Friday  while  you 
were  testifying  here?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  anyone  in  connection  with  obtaining  that 
license?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  talked  with  Keat  about  it?  A.  With  Keat; 
no,  sir ;  I  have  not  talked  about  it. 

Q.  Haven't  you  dissolved  partnership  with  Bloom?  A.  He 
only  resigned  and  separate  owners,  and  we  never  separated,  so 
we  had  no  partnership  agreement  whatever,  sir. 

Q,  Haven't  you  got  away  from  Bloom  altogether?  A.  No,  sir; 
Bloom  is  a  brother-in-law  of  mine. 

Q.  What?    A.  Bloom  is  a  brother-in-law  of  mine. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  put  some  money  in  that  business?    A.  So  did  he. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  the  money  you  put  in?    A.  We  lost  it. 

Q.  How  many  licenses  did  you  obtain  altogether?  A.  For 
what  place,  sir. 

Q.  All  your  places;  commence  to  mention  them?  A.  I  really 
can  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  see  if  we  can  not  refresh  your  memory  ?  A.  I  had 
„o  have  a  new  license  every  three  months. 

Q.  For  what  place?    A.  Every  place;  both  places. 
li.  266 
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Q.  What  place;  two  places?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  were  not 
running'  at  the  same  time  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  relations  with  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Smith  in  obtaining  licenses  for  you?  A.  I  don't  remember  the 
name,  sir. 

Q.  Dit  you  ever  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith  in  con- 
nection with  the  obtaining  of  any  license?  A.  I  saw  so  many 
Smiths,  but  I  don't  remember  anyone  that  I  should  have  any 
connection  With  in  obtaining  a  license. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith  any  money 
in  connection  with  obtaining  a  license?    A.  Not  that  I  know  ofl 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  I  don't  remember  the 
name  of  any  man  of  the  name  of  Smith. 

Q.  You  will  swear  you  have  not  paid  a  man  in  three  years? 
A.  Not  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  paid  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith 
$500  for  obtaining  a  license  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

■Q.  You  swear  positive?  A.  I  swear  positive  I  did  not  pay 
anybody. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  ask  you  about  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith?  A.  I  do  not 
remember  any  man  of  the  name  of  Smith. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  now,  Mr.  Stager,  that  outside  of  the  legal 
fees  you  were  charged  by  the  authorities,  that  you  never  paid 
any  person  directly  or  indirectly  for  their  services  in  obtaining 
any  license  for  either  your  255  Bowery  place,  or  271  Bowery 
place?    A.  I  will,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  never  paid  any  money?  A.  Never  paid  any  money. 

Q.  Directly  or  indirectly?    A.  Directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  Either  by  your  own  hands  or  through  anyone  else's  hands? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  has  never  cost  you  a  cent?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  any  manner,  shape  or  form  to  obtain  a  license?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Has  your  place  ever  been  pulled?     A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  How  many  times?     A.  Once. 

Q.  Pulled  as  a  disorderly  house?  A.  I  don't  know  what  if 
was  pulled  for. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  arrested  for?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  know  I 
was  arrested. 
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Q.  How   were  you   disposed   of?    A.  I  waist  discharged  by 
Recorder  —  by  Judge  Cowing,  I  believe,  and  a  jury  of  12  citizens. 

Q.  What  were  you  tried  for?  A.  I  don't  know  what  I  was 
tried  for. 

Q.  Was  you  tried  for  murder?  A.  I  don't  know  what  it  was 
for;  I  know  I  was  tried  and  acquitted. 

Q.  Were  you  tried  for  picking  pockets?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  charged  with  being  a  pickpocket?  A.  I 
don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  what  you  was  tried  for?  A.  I  was  tried 
for  the  saloon  which  was  closed  up. 

Q.  Were  you  tried  for  being  a  thief?  A.  I  don't  know;  I 
never  stgle  anything. 

Q.  I  ask  you  what  you  was  tried  for?  A.  I  was  tried  for  clos- 
ing up  that  saloon. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  say  that  first  when  you  said  you  did  not 
know;  when  you  answered  me  you  did  not  know  what  you  were 
tried  for,  were  you  swearing  to  an  untruth?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  repeat  you  do  not  know  what  you  were  tried  for?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  before  a  jury?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  the  charge  was  against  you?  A.  It 
was  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  charge  against  you?  A.  I  don't 
remember,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Who  was  your  lawyer?    A.  I  believe  Mr.  Steckler. 

Q.  Were  you  not  brought  before  the  police  sergeant  at  the 
desk,  when  you  were  arrested?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  charge  was  made  against  you  there?  A.  I  don't  re- 
member, sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  brought  before  the  police  magistrate?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  police  magistrate?  A.  I  don't  remember  what  the 
name  was. 

Q.  What  court  was  it?    A.  In  Essex  street. 

<J.  Did  you  not  hear  a  charge  made  against  you  there?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  charge  made  against  you  there?  A.  There 
must  have  been. 

Q.  Was  there  to  your  knowledge?    A.  There  must  have  been. 

Q.  Was  there?    A.  Certainly  there  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  have  not  heard 
it;  my  lawyer  was  attending  to  it 

Q,  You  did  not  hear  the  charge  made  against  you?    A.  No,  sir* 
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Q.  Was  your  counsel  with  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  Essex  market  police  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  this  committee,  and  swear  on  your  oath, 
that  you  did  not  hear  the  charge  made  against  you  when  you 
were  brought  to  the  station-house  before  the  sergeant?  A.  I 
do  not  swear;  I  did  not  hear  the  charge;  tha^  is  what  I  swear; 
I  do  not  remember  what  the  charge  was. 

Q.  Was  it  for  picking  pockets?    A.  I  answered  once;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  for  picking  pockets?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  for  forgery?     A.  I  never  done  that. 

Q.  Was  it  for  forgery?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  charged  with  counterfeiting?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  you  charged  with  being  a  bunco  steerer?    A.*  No,  sir* 

Q.  Were  you  charged  with  being  a  pimp?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  charged?  A.  I  do  not  want  you  to  call  me 
with  being  a  pimp;  I  am  a  married  man. 

Q.  What  were  you  charged  with?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  answer 
you  I  was  charged  on  account  of  the  saloon. 

,  Q.  Doing  what  in  the  saloon?    A.  T  don't  know  what  it  was; 
I  did  not  do  anything  as  far  as  I  know. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  It  was  not  holding  prayer  meetings,  was  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  brought  down  to  plead  to  an  indictment  in 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions?  A.  I  remember  I  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

Q.  Not  guilty  to  what?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  not  guilty?  A.  Because  I  was  advised 
to  say  fo. 

Q.  You  were  advised  to  say  not  guilty  to  what  you  did  not 
know  you  were  pleading  to?  A.  I  don't  know  what  the  charge 
was  then ;  I  know  I  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Q.  How  did  you  know,  if  you  were  charged  with  keeping  a 
saloon,  that  charge  would  have  been  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  when  you  said  not  guilty  you  did  not  say 
a,  lie?  A.  I  don't  remember  what  the  charge*  was;  I  tried  to 
remember. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  when  you  said  not  guilty  you  did  not 
tell  a  lie?     A.  I  remember  then  I  did  not  tell  a  lie 

Q.  How  do  you  know  when  you  said  not  guilty  you  did  not  say 
a  lie?    A.  I  know  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  wThen  you  said  not  guilty  you  did  not  say! 
a  lie?     A.  I  knew  it  then  I  did  not  lie. 

Q.  You  must  have  known  what  the  charge  was  made  against1 
you?  A.  I  might  have  known  what  the  charge  was,  but  I  do  not, 
know  now  what  it  was.  • 
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Q.  Do  you  think  these  Senators  here  aire  sitting  here  and 
listening  to  you  perjure  yourself  word  after  word;  do  you 
think  these  men  will  listen  to  you  perjuring  yourself?  A.  I  am 
telling  the  truth. 

Q.  You  aire?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  every  word  you  have  said  is  the  truth?  Ai, 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  you  been  arrested  so  often  that  you,  do  not  know  now 
what  the  charge  wTas  against  you  that  time?  A.  I  have  never 
been  arrested  before  that  time. 

Q.  Doesn't  that  make  an  impresssion  on  your  mind,  that  you 
were  arrested  and  tried?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  what  you  were  tried 
for?    A.  I  do  not  remember  what  I  was  tried  for. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  would  not  continue  it,  Mr.  Golf.  This; 
man  must  be  shattered  in  mind. 

Mr.  Goff. — It  is  wonderful  that  this  man  should  stick  to  per- 
jury as  this  man  has  done. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Is  it  proper  to  condemn  his  own  witness  ? 

Mr.  Golf. —  He  is  not  our  own  witness.  It  is  unfortunate  we 
have  to  call  so  many  of  this  kind  of  witnesses. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  to  produce  your  check-books  here? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  way,  you  was  with  Gombassy  at  the  time  you  were 
arrested,  weren't  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  he  interested  with  you  in  the  business?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  at  all?    A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Wasn't  he  manager  for  you?  A.  In  Brooklyn;  I  said  that 
last  Friday. 

Q.  You  ran  another  dive  in  Brooklyn,  didn't  you?  A.  I  never 
ran  a  dive. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  to  produce  your  check-books  here;  you 
have  produced  —  I  hand  you  the  two  check-books,  so  you  can 
identify  them;  are  those  the  two  check-books?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  wrant  them  marked  for  identification. 

(Books  marked  Exhibit  1  and  2  for  identification,  June  26, 
1894.) 

Q.  Are  those  all  the  check  stub-books  you  could  get?  A. 
That  is  all  the  check  stub-books  I  have  left. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  those?    A.  On  the  shelf. 

Q.  You  had  other  check  stub-books?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  they?    A.  They  are  gone. 
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Q.  Where  are  they  gone  to?  A.  They  were  used  up  and 
thrown  in  the  ash  barrel;  kept  a  few  days  and  thrown  in  the  ash 
barrel. 

Q.  This  check-book,  marked  for  identification  Exhibit  1;  the 
first  date  here  is- December  15,  1893. 

Chainman  Lexow\ — What  was  the  date  of  the  first  check 
there,  Mr.  Goff  ? 

Mr.  Goff.— December  15,  1893. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  don't  coyer  the  time  about  which  you 
interrogated  me. 

Mr.  Goff.—  The  last  date  was  March  19,  1894. 

Q.  Does  the  check  book,  Exhibit  1,  which  I  speak  to  you 
about,  or  the  stub-book,  comprise  the  stubs  of  all  checks  drawn 
by  you  between  December  15,  1893,  and  March  19,  1894?  A. 
i Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  drew  no  other  checks?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  any  purpose?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Either  of  your  own  name  or  anyone  else's  name?  A.  If  T 
rdrew  any  other  check  I  entered  it  on  that  stub  there. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  any  other  check,  either  in  your  own  name,  or 
your  wife's  name?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anyone  else's  name,  except  the  checks  represented  by 
the  stubs  in  this  stub-book,  Exhibit  1?     A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  only  one  check-book  in  use  at  that  time?  A. 
What,  sir? 

Q.  You  had  only  one  check-book  in  use  at  that  time?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Exhibit  1,  here,  is  that  check-book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  person  have  any  check-book  iu  use  for  you,  or  in 
any  way  connected  in  business  with  you?     A.  Well,  sir  — 

Q.  Covering  this  period  of  time?  A.  Not  that  I  remember, 
sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  whether  you  had  or  not?  A.  No,  sir;  they 
had  not. 

Q.  You  swrear  positively  no  person  had  any  check-book  in  use 
for  you?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  Or  for  your  business?  A.  I  don't  understand  you,  sir;  what 
<lo  you  mean  by  use  for  me? 

Q.  Had  you  any  person  having  charge  of  a  check-book  in  his 
name  or  any  other  name  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  account  of  your  business?  A.  No,  sir;  I  signed  the 
checks  myself. 

Q.  Or  in  which  you  were  interested?  A.  I  signed  the  checks 
myself. 

Q.  Or  in  the  business  you  were  interested  in?  A.  Any  busi- 
ness I  was  interested  in  I  signed  the  check  myself. 
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'  By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  is  included  in  that  book?  A.  During  that  time;  yes,, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Yon  were  in  partnership  with  Bloom  at  the  time,  weren't 
you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  partnership  with  anyone?  A.  That  has  noth-^ 
ing  to  do  with  the  check-books. 

Q.  Had  you  a  cheek-book  in  connection  with  your  business t 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  pay  your  bills?    A.  By  checks. 

Q.  Checks  out  of  this  check-book?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  expenses  in  connection  with  your  business  were  paid 
by  checks  from  this  check-book?    A.  Only  bills;  not  expenses. 

Q.  What  expenses  were  paid  that  were  not  paid  by  check?    A. 
'  Salaries. 

Q.  Any  other?    A.  No,  sir;  it  may  be  any  small  bills. 

Q.  Yes,  very  small  amounts;  is  that  it?  A.  Small  amounts;. 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Outside  of  that,  every  check  that  was  drawn  in  connection, 
with  your  business  was  drawn  from  the  stubs  of  this  book?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  private  check-book  for  your  private  account? 
A.  I  had  no  private  account,  but  I  have  another  check-book  which. 
I  used  to  draw  checks,  and  entered  it  on  the  stub. 

Q.  Where  is  the  check-book  you  drew  from;  where  is  that 
other  check-book?    A.  It  is  all  gone. 

Q.  Where  has  it  gone?    A.  The  checks  was  all  gone. 

Q.  Where  are  the  stubs?  A.  I  throwed  it  away;  I  didn't  use 
any  stubs  since  it  was  kept. 

Q.  When  did  you  throw  it  away;  when  was  that?  A.  I  don't 
remember  when  it  was. 

Q.  A  year  ago?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  month  ago?    A.  A  few  months  ago. 

Q.  Why  did  you  throw  it  away?    A.  I  had  no  use  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  use  all  the  checks  on  the  other  check-book?  AL 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  draw  the  checks  out  of  this  check-book?   A. 
I  didn't  have  it  with  me;  when  I  got  home  I  entered  it  on  this* 
book  to  account  in  the  bank  for  it;  only  drew  a  check  as  I  would 
take  a  piece  of  paper,  and  enter  it  in  this  book. 

Q.  This  was  a  pocket  check-book  you  carried  with  you?  ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  if  you  were  out  you  drew  a  check  out  of  this  pocket 
check-book,  and  entered  it  in  this  book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  keep  track  of  the  numbers?  A.  I  did  not 
keep  a  record  of  it. 

Q.  They  are  all  in  rotation  here?  A.  You  will  see  they  are  not 
all  in  rotation. 

Q.  Well,  I  see  here  a  check  No.  683,  February  26,  1894,  and 
the  next  check  is  No.  687,  February  26,  1894;  how  can  you 
account  for  the  difference  between  683  and  687  on  the  same 
day?    A.  It  is  a  mistake. 

Q.  Wlell,  look  at  it?  A.  It  is  a  mistake  in  the  number;  I  made 
a  mistake  in  the  number. 

Q.  You  made  a  mistake  in  the  number?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  all  these  writings  in  your  handwriting?  A.  Not  all 
of  them;  some  of  them;  some  of  them  are  not  in  my  handwriting. 

Q.  Whose  else's  writing  is  it?  A.  I  don't  know  whose  hand- 
writing it  is;  but  may  be  somebody  wanted  a  check  and  I  told 
them  to  write  it  out,  and  I  signed  it. 

Q.  Here  is  a  check  No.  453,  February  12,  1894,  is  that  in  yooir 
handwriting?    A.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  in  my  handwriting. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  that?  A.  I  can't  tell  you  whose  the 
handwriting  is. 

Q.  Who  had  the  right  to  make  entries?  A.  Anybody  I  had 
wTrite  the  check,  and  I  hadn't  time,  and  I  signed  it. 

Q.  Who  had  the  right  to  write  it?  A.  Whoever  came  up  and 
asked  me  for  anything  when  I  wanted  a  check  in  a  hurry. 

Q.  You  had  clerks  there,  hadn't  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  hadn't 
any  clerk. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  any  stranger  who  came  in  you  asked  them 
to  write  out  a  check  for  you?    A.  No  stranger;  anybody  I  knew. 

Q.  Who  wrote  that  out?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Here  is  a  check  made  to  A.  Levy,  retainer,  $50;  whose 
handwriting  is  that;  what  is  that  for?  A.  That  is  for  a  retainer 
for  — 

Q.  For  what?  A.  That  is  private  affairs;  shall  I  go  into  my 
private  affairs? 

Q.  If  necessary,  Mr.  Stager,  we  will  take  an  excursion  there 
with  you.  A.  If  the  Senator  will  say  it,  I  will  answer  your 
every  question. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Answer  the  question. 

A.  For  a  lawsuit. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  A  lawsuit?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  see  that  the  next  check  is  No.  654,  February  12, 
1894,  the  same  date;  how  can  you  account  for  the  difference 
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numbers. 

Q.  You  were  not,  particular  of  the  numbers?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  put  down  any  number  that  came  in  your  head?  A. 
No,  sir 1 1  only  put  it  down  by  mistake. 

Q.  Is  check  No.  654  your  handwriting?  A.  Yes;,  it  is  my 
handwriting. 

Q.  And  do  you  want  to  say  that  you  put  down  654  there  with- 
out looking  at  the  previous  number?     A.  I  must  have. 

Q.  What?     A.  This  is  not  my  handwriting. 

Q.  So  you  said;  452  is  in  your  handwriting?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  A  previous  check?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  654  and  453  —  you  mean  to  say  you  put  down  654  at 
random?    A.  At  a'mistake;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  make  a  great  many  mistakes  that  way;  a  mistake?  A. 
Yes;  I  might  have. 

Q.  Here  is  No.  644;  is  that  in  your  handwriting?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  It  m  in  your  handwriting;  the  next  check  to  that  is  No* 
445?    A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  that  in?    A.  My  own. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  turned  around  and  wrote  No.  644  on  tha 
6th  of  February  and  the  8th  of  February  you  wrote  No.  445  ?  A* 
It  is  another  mistake. 

Q.  Another  mistake?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  telling  the  absolute  truth,  of  course?     A.  I  am,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  think  we  all  believe  you,  do  you?  A.  Well,  I  ami 
telling  the  truth. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  are  all  believing  you? 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  object. 

A.  I  don't  know  what  you  are  thinking;  I  am  telling  the  truth, 
sir;  I  can  not  tell  what  you  are  thinking. 

Q.  What  bank  did  you  have  your  account  in?  A.  German 
Exchange  Bank. 

Q.  The  German  Exchange  Bank?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  more  accounts  than  one  in  that  bank?  A.  I 
had  a  previous  account. 

Q.  At  one  time  did  you  have  more  accounts  than  one?  A.  At 
one  time;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  whose  name  was  that  account?  A.  It  was  in  my 
owrn. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  in  the  name  of  your  wife?  A. 
This  is  in  the  name  of  my  wife. 

Q.  You  never  had  an  account  there  in  your  own  name,  did  you? 
A.  I  did 
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Q.  When?  A.  About  three  years  before,  I  think,  or  a  year  and 
a  hall 

Q.  Give  me  your  wife's  full  name?    A.  Mary  Stager. 

Q.  Has  Mary  Stager  any  account  but  this  one?     A.  What,  sir? 

Q.  Had  she  any  account  but  this  one  in  the  German  Exchange 
Bank? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Any  other  account?    A.  Any  other  account;  no,  sir 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Had  she  any  other  account  in  any  other  bank?  A.  Not 
that  I  know. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  would  know  whether  she  did  or  not?  A.  Not  a.  busi- 
ness account;  I  knowr  she  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  a  general  way  about  your  wife's  affairs; 
don't  you?     A.  As  a  business  account,  I  know  she  hadn't. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  she  had  another  bank  account?  A.  Not 
business  account;  she  might  have  a  savings  bank  account. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  were  no  checks  drawn 
upon  the  account  in  the  German  Exchange  Bank  in  the  name  of 
your  wife,  Mary  Stager,  except  such  as  are  shown  by  the  check- 
books in  Exhibit  1  —  by  the  check  stubs?  A.  During  that  period 
of  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  in  Exhibit  No.  2,  for  identification,  from  March 
20,  1894,  to  June  22,  1894;  is  that  true,  also,  of  Exhibit  2?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  the  stubs  of  Exhibit  2,  representing  checks 
drawn  by  the  German  Exchange  Bank,  during  that  period  of 
time?     A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  And  no  other  checks  were  drawn  by  you  in  your  own  name 
or  your  wife's  name,  or  anybody  else's  name,  during  that  period 
of  time,  except  the  stubs  shown  here  in  Exhibit  1  and  Exhibit  2? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  me?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  of  course,  Mr.  Stager,  you  never  paid  anything  for 
police  protection?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  never  asked  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  never  interfered  with?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Never  annoyed?  A.  Except  that  time  when  they  broke 
me  up. 

Q.  Except  the  time  you  were  charged  with  something  you 
did  not  know  what  it  was?  A.  The  time  they  closed  me  Tip; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your1  relations  have  always  been  delightful  with  the 
police  —  friendly?  A.  I  had  no  dealings  with  the  people  that 
I  know  of;  I  don't  know  of  any  relations  being  friendly  with 
the  police,  or  not  friendly. 

Q.  You  never  had  to  go  to  any  person  to  pay  any  person 
money  for  obtaining  a  license,  either  in  your  name  or  anyone 
else's  name  in  this  city? 

Mr.  Mcoll.— He  has  been  over  that. 

A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  time?    A.  At  any  time,  sir. 

Mr.  Groiff. —  We  will  keep  these  check-books  here. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  wardmen  in  your  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  their  names?  A.  I  don't  know  them  by  their 
names. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  see  them?    A.  Quite  often. 

Q.  Come  to  your  place  often?  A.  They  used  to  when  I  was* 
open. 

Q.  How  often?    A.  Every  Sunday  night,  pretty  nearly. 

Q.  They  came  in  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  keeping  open?    A.  Yes;  sacred  concert. 

Q.  They  saw  you  keeping  open?    A.  Yes;  sacred  concert 

Q.  Did  you  open  up  right  again  after  you  had  your  jury; 
trial?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  closed?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long?    A.  For  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  And  did  not  do  any  business  during  that  year  and  a  half? 
A.  Only  in  the  liquor  business,  regular  saloon  business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  on  whose  complaint  you  were  arrested?  A. 
On  Captain  McLaughlin's. 

Q.  Did  he  make  the  complaint  himself?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  any  of  the  wardmen  made  the 
complaint?    A.  I  don't  know  who  made  the  complaint. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  Captain  McLaughlin  before?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
seen  him  maybe. 

Q.  You  knew  him  by  sight,  did  you?  A.  Yes;  I  knew  him 
by  sight 

Q.  Had  he  been  in  your  place?  A.  Not  that  I  remember,  sir; 
he  might  have,  but  I  never  seen  him  there. 
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Chairman  Lexow. — Any  questions. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  all  —  just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Stager. 

Q.  Yon  know  Mr.  Loeb  here,  the  lawyer  (pointing  to  Mr.  Loeb)? 
A.  Who? 

Q.  Mr.  Loeb,  the  lawyer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  employ  Mr.  Loeb  to  negotiate  with  any  per- 
sons to  obtain  any  license  for  yon?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him?  A.  I  did  not;  I  was  down 
with  Mr.  Loeb  once  — 

Q.  With  whom?     A.  With  a,  cliient  of  Mr.  Loeb'si 

Q.  Simon  Butner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  brother  of  Gombassy,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Loeb  introduce  you  to  Butner?  A.  I  believe  he 
did. 

Q.  For  what  purpose?  A.  I  don't  know  what  purpose;  I  went 
there  with  Mr.  Butner. 

Q.  Weren't  you  and  Butner  engaged  in  business  at  that  time? 
A.  I  never  have  been  engaged  with  Butner  in  business. 

Q.  Weren't  you  interested  in  a  license  to  be  obtained?  A.  Not 
me,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  oif er  to  put  up  $1,500  as  security,  if  you  could  get 
your  license?    A.  I  wanted  to  pay  $1,500  — 

Q.  Did  you  offer  to  put  up  $1,500?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  pay  out  $1,500?  A.  Or  a  part  share  of  a 
business  at  304  Bowery,  which  was  Mr.  Butner's  business  at  that 
time. 

•Q.  Three  hundred  and  fourteen?  A.  Three  hundred  and  four, 
sir. 

Q.  What  brought  you  down  to  Butner's,  to  Simpson's?  A.  I 
went  down  to  Mr.  Butner. 

Q.  Didn't  you  offer  there  to  put  up  money  in  Butner's  as  a 
guarantee  that  you  would  pay  that  money  if  you  obtained  that 
license?    A.  Not  for  a  license,  sir;  for  the  business. 

Q.  Did  you  instruct  Mr.  Loeb  to  guarantee  that  you  would  put 
up  $1,500  if  you  could  obtain  a  license?  A.  I  have  never  in- 
structed Mr.  Loeb  to  put  up  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  Mr.  Loeb  you  would  put  up  $1,500?  A.  For 
what  purpose? 

Q.  To  obtain  a  license?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  304  Bowery?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
a  license  at  304  Bowrery  at  any  time?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time?     A.  I  don't  know  which  time  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  going  to  Simpson's?  A.  Yes;  I  remem- 
ber going  there, 
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<Q.  You  requested  Mr.  Loeb  to  introduce  you  to  this  Butner, 
didn't  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  he  introduced  you?  A.  I  must 
have  been  present  if  he  introduced  me. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  you  offered  to  put  up  $1,500  as  security 
for  obtaining  a  license  of  304  Bowery?    A.  I  never  offered  that. 

Q.  Did  you?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  offer  to  put  up  Peoria  Whisky  stock  to  the 
value  of  #1,500?    A.  I  did;  but  for  what  purpose? 

Q.  You  offered  to  put  up  whisky  stock?  A.  I  wanted  to  put 
up  $1,500  for  half  share  in  the  business. 

Q.  Who  had  the  Peoria  Whisky  stock?  A.  The  what  whisky 
stock? 

Q.  Who  had  the  Peoria  Whisky  stock?  A.  I  never  had  Peoria 
Whisky  stock. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  whisky  stock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  it?    A.  Distiller'^  stock. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  that?  A.  Two  years  ago,  or  a  year  and 
a  half  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  now?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  you  offered  to  pu?  up  some  of  that 
stock  as  a  guarantee,  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying  $1,500,  if  you 
could  get  a  license  for  304  Bowery?  A.  No,  sir;  I  wanted  to 
put  that  money  up  for  half  interest  in  the  business. 

Q.  In  what  business?    A.  Three  hundred  and  four  Bowery. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  to  Mr.  Albert  Bach,  a  lawyer?    A.  Who,  sir? 

Q.  Bach,  and  offer  to  give  him  $1,500  if  he  obtained  a  license 
for  that  price?    A.  I  never  offered  $1,500  to  him  or  anybody  else 

Q.  Or  any  other  sum?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  White,  the  banker,  to  whom  you  were 
introduced?  A.  I  don't  remember;  I  know  I  was  introduced  to 
somebody  down  town. 

Q.  Who  was  present?    A.  I  think  Mr.  Butner,  or  Mr.  Loeb. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Butner  and  Mr-.  Loeb  both  present?  A.  Maybe 
both  of  them. 

Q.  And  you  swear  you  did  not  offer  to  put  up  either  $1,500,  or 
whisky  stock  of  any  description,  or  denomination  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $1,500  to  pay  fo>r  obtaining  a  license?     A.  I  did  not,  sir., 

Q.  To  any  person?    A  To  any  person  for  that  license. 

Q.  On  that  place  304  Bowery?  A.  I  offered  to  put  up  $1,500 
for  the  business,  304  Bowery. 

Q.  Not  for  a  license?  A.  Not  for  a  license;  I  offered  that  for 
the  business. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  is  all,  sir. 
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Gustave  H.  Martin,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Produce  merchant. 

Q.  And  where  is  your  business?  A.  Three  hundred  and  five 
Washington. 

Q.  Three  hundred  and  five  Washington  street;  have  you  had 
to  pay  anything  for  permission  to  use  the  sidewalks;  come  at  it 
shortly  and  directly;  save  as  much  time  as  possible?  A.  Well, 
I  have  paid  money. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay,  Mr.  Martin?    A.  To  some  officer. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Twenty -five  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  officer's  name?    A.  ]STo,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  the  officer  of  that  precinct?    A.  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  pay  him;  just  briefly  tell  us?  A. 
He  told  me  other  people  done  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Other  merchants  in  the  neighborhood  did  the  same?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  did  he  collect  that  each  year?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  you  interfered  with  with  regard  to  being  summoned 
to  court  while  you  paid  that  money,  Mr.  Martin?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Were  you  told  by  the,officer  who  was  going  to  get  that 
money?    A.  No>,  sir. 

Q.  t>id  he  give  you  any  intimaJtion  at  all  as  to  what  was 
going  to  be  done  with  it?  A.  Not  that  I  know;  only  he  made 
a  remark  that  it  would  be  all  right,  if  I  paid  that  money  every 
week,  no  trouble. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ask  him  who  was  going  to  get  the  money?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  it  to  him  in  a  certain  way;  did  you  hand  him 
the  money?  A.  I  handed  him  the  money  in  an  envelope;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  to  put  it  in  an  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  seal  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anything  marked  on  the  back  of  the  envelope?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  any  reason  to  you.'  why  you  should  put  it  in 
an  envelope?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  collect  it?    A.  Right  in  my  business  place. 

Q.  Called  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  pay  him  the  $25  first  off;  did  tie 
come  and  demand  the  money  of  you;  or  did  you  go  and  see 
him?  A.  No,  sir;  he  came  around  and  told  me  just  what  other 
business  people  was  doing,  and  I  done  the  same  thing. 

Q.  He  came  and  told  you  %t  was  customary,  everybody  had  te 
do  it,  and  he  wanted  you  to  do  it  too?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

B31  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  make  these  payments?  A.  That 
I  really  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Every  year  one?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  about  the  same  time  each  year?  A.  Well,  about  the 
same  time;  I  could  not  say  exactly  just  one  day;  I  could  not 
say  whether  it  was  on  the  same  date;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  tany  explanation  why  you  should  put  it  in 
the  envelope?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Say  anything  about  the  station-house?  A.  No,  sir;  said 
something  about  the  old  man. 

Q.  What  is  that  about  the  old  man?  A.  That  is  all  he  said  — 
the  old  man;  he  said  it  is  for  the  old  man. 

Q.  He  said  it  was  for  the  old  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Be  did  not  tell  you  who  the  old  man  was?  A.  I  never 
asked  the  question. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Was  it  always  the  same  man  that  came  and  collected  it? 
A.  No,  sir;  they  were  changed. 

Q.  The  officers  changed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  new  man  came  around  what  did  he  say  to  you? 
A.  The  same  thing. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  book  with  him  that  he  had  your  lease  re- 
corded in?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Golf: 

Q.  You  occupy  a  basement  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  occupy  the  whole  store?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  is  tfee  man  in  who  occupied  the  store?  A. 
It  is  a  liquor  store. 

Q.  Liquor  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  had  to  pay  them  for  even  a  basement?  A.  I  paj 
rent  for  a  basement 
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Q.  I  mean  for  the  sidewalk  outside  your  basement?    A.  Yes, 
»r. 
Q.  You  did  not  occupy  the  whole  building?    A.vNo?  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q,  When  he  spoke  of  the  old  man  didn't  you  ask  him  who 
the  old  man  was?    A.  No;  I  did  not  ask  him  the  question. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  You  knew  who  it  was?    A.  By  guess  I  knew. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  You  guessed?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  ask  him  the  question?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  When  you  paid  this  money  you  knew  that  policemen  hadn't 
any  business  to  exact  money,  didn't  you?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  When  you  paid  this  money  you  knew  thajt  the  officer  had 
no  right  to  make  any  such  demand  on  you?  A.  He  told  me 
that  he  — 

Q.  You  knew  he  hadn't  any  right  to  make  that  demand  of 
you,  didn't  you?    A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  is  that? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  said  he  did  not. 

Q.  You  know  the  officer  don't  own  the  sidewalk?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  knew  he  did  not  rent  the  sidewalk  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  him  the  $25  for?  A.  He  told  me  it  was 
tl\e  customary  charges. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  what  would  be  the  consequences  if 
you  did  not  pay  it;  what  did  you  understand  would  be  the  conse- 
quences to  you  if  you  did  not  pay  this  money?  A.  I  would  be 
fined,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  would  be  arrested,  and  taken  before  the  court  and 
fined?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  practically  prohibited  from  using  the  sidewalk?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  paid  this  money  to  obtain  immunity  from  the 
charges  of  that  kind?    A.  Yea^  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  the  officer  told  you  everybody  else  was  paying  the 
same?    A.  That  is  what  he  told  me. 
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Q.  I  mean  the  officer  told  you  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  How  many  hours  of  the  day  did  you  obstruct  the  sidewalk: 
with  your  goods?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  pile  your  goods  up  on  the 
sidewalk?    A.  Well,  that  is  different. 

Q.  One  day  one  witness  here  said  in  his  business  he  com- 
menced using  the  sidewalk  about  12  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  used 
it  from  that  time  until  the  next  day  at  11  or  12  o'clock;  is  that  so 
of^your  business?  A.  We  work  all  kinds  of  hours;  that  is  right; 
and  we  receive  all  kinds  of  hours'  stuff. 

Q.  You  had  the  sidewalk  obstructed  most  of  the  time,  didn't 
you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  to  see  how  much  of  the  time  you  can  tell  me; 
did  you  occupy  the  sidewalk?    A.  Yesi 

■*   Q.  How  much  of  the  time  during  any  day  did  you  occupy  the 
sidewalks?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Average  it  up;  did  you  occupy  half  a  day  or  quarter  of  the 
day?    A.  Yes;  about  half  the  day. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Senator  O'Connor  asked  you  if  you  did  not  know  that  the 
policeman  had  no  right  to  exact  the  payment  of  money  from  you, 
and  you  said  you  did;  am  I  right  in  my  understanding  of  your 
answer  to  him? 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  policeman  had  no  right  to 
demand  this  money  from  you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  it. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  He  says,  no,  he  did  not  understand  it. 

By  Mr.  Mcoll: 
Q.  Do  you  speak  English?    A.  Well,  a  little. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  You  remember  what  Senator  O'Connor  asked  you  about 
your  payment  of  $25  to  the  officer?  A.  Yes;  he  asked  if  1  pai* 
$25. 

L.  268 
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Q.  He  asked  you  if  you  knew  he  had  no  right  to  collect  $25; 
do  you  remember  that  question?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  you  said  you  did  know  he  had  no  right  to 
collect  it?     A.  That  is  a  misunderstanding  then. 

Q.  Now,  then,  answer  me;  did  you,  or  did  you  not,  know  that 
the  officer  had  no  right  to  collect  the  $25?  A.  Well,  that  is  a 
question  I  really  could  not  answer  you. 

Q:  At  the  time  you  paid  him  the  $25,  did  you  think  that  you 
Were  doing  something  that  the  law  compelled  you  to  do?  A. 
Well,  I  thought  I  was  doing  something  that  would  prevent  me 
being  arrested  and  fined. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  do  it,  you  might  be  arrested  and  fined?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  If  you  were  arrested  and  fined,  it  would  be  for  a  violation  of 
the  law,  wouldn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  this  officer  exacted  from  you  a  bribe  of  $25;  that  is 
as  you  understood  it,  wasn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  paid  him  the  bribe?     A.  I  paid  him  $25. 

Q.  That  was  a  bribe,  wasn't  it,  so  that  you  would  not  have 
any  trouble  about  the  sidewalk?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-.  You  say  yes  to  that;  then  you  knew,  M*.  Martin,  that  you 
had  no  right  to  use  the  sidewalk  for  the  storage  of  your  goods1, 
didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  the  people  who  walked  up  and  down  the 
street  had  a  right  to  walk  on  tlie  sidewalk?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q;  Witness,  in  that  respect,  the  police  committed  a  double 
wrong,  one  against  the  public,  and  one  against  the  individual. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  That  is  your  deduction ;  that  may  be  a  fair  argu- 
ment; but  you  don't  want  the  witness  to  testify  to  that,  do  you? 

George  Allison,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Where  do  you  do  business?  A.  Corner  of  Reade  and 
Washington  streets. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Produce  commission. 

Q.  You  occupy  the  sidewalk,  of  course  necessarily?  A.  Off 
and  on  we  have  to. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  police  in  relation  to 
©ccupTing  the   sidewalk?    A.  We  have  not  had  any  trouble, 
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except  the  same  as  the  rest  of  them;  we  done  the  same  as  the 
rest  of  them.  < 

Q.  What  is  that?    A.  It  cost  me  $50  a  year.  :< 

Q.  Fifty  dollars  a  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  tariff  on  you  was  $50?  A.  This  is  a  corner,  yoa 
understand. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  were  assessed  more?  A. 
More  than  the  inside  store;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  officer  did  you  pay  it?  A.  Different  ones;  they 
did  not  have  the  same  officer;  I  don't  know  the  wardman;  they 
had  different  men  for  off  and  on. 

Q.  Anyway,  you  paid  money  every  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Paid  in  an  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  officers  say  where  the  money  was  going? 
A.  I  did  not  know  where  it  went;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  go  into  your  store  to  collect  the  *noney?  A.  I 
generally  met  them  outside  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  The  money  was  in  an  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  request  it  to  be  put  in  an  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  interfered  with?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  paid  this  $50  a  year?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  it?  A.  Well,  only  $50  a 
year  the  last  two  years;  before  that  we  did  not  pay  as  much. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  before  that?  A.  I  think  it  was 
about  ?lf>. 

Q.  What  captain  came  into  the  precinct  during  the  last  two 
years?    A.  The  one  who  is  in,  the  present  captain? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  think  it  was  Captain  Stevenson;  I  would  not 
be  certain. 

,By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Who  is  there  now?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  know  the 
present  captain;  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  You  know  where  the  station-house  is?  A.  Yes;  in  Lenox 
street  station-house;  I  don't  know  the  captain's  name;  I  oouldn*t 
tell  you. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Was  the  rate  raised  from  $15  to  $50  a  year  when  Captain 
Stevenson  went  into  the  precinct?  A.  Well,  I  think  it  wTas  —  I 
would  not  be  certain;  I  could  not  tell  you  certain  about  that; 
for  the  last  two  yea.rs  I  knowT  that  is  what  I  have  had  to  pay, 
the  last  two  years. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  not  interfered  with 
when  you  paid  that  money?    A.  No,  sir, 
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Q.  You  were  not  subjected  to  any  interference  from  being 
called  to  court,  or  fined,  or  anything  of  that  kind?  A.  I  was 
not  fined. 

Q  Of  course,  as  the  Senator  has  asked  the  preceding  witness, 
you  understood  that  you  were  to  pay  this  money  to*  be  let 
atone?    A.  I  supposed  that  was  what  it  was  for. 

Q.  That  was  the  understanding?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

%  Were  yom  told  by  an  officer  all  the  merchants  around  had  to 
pay  the  same  thing?  A.  Well,  according  to  the  amount  of 
business  they  did. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q  You  had  to  pay  more  for  the  corner?  A.  I  was  on  the 
corner,  and  the  tariff  was  higher. 

Q.  When  the  amount  wTas  raised  from  $15  to  $50,  what  was 
the  reason  given  for  the  raising?  A.  I  did  not  ask  him  for 
the  reason;  there  was  no  reason  whatever;  he  said  that  was 
his  instructions. 

By  Senator  Bradley : 
Q.  That  was  his  instructions?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  He  said  those  were  his  instructions;  did  he  say  who  in- 
structed to  that  effect?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  none  of  these  conversations  youThad  with  him  did  he 
ever  tell  you  wiio  had  instructed  him  to  get  this  money  from 
you?    A.  No,  sir;  he  never  told  me. 

Q.  Did  he  give  any  reason  for  putting  it  in  an  envelope?  A. 
No,  sir;  he  said  that  is  the  way  we  wanted  it,  and  I  never 
asked  him. 

Q.  Did  he  s>ay  he  had  received  instructions  whatever  to  put 
in  an  envelope?  A.  I  think  he  did;  he  said  put  a  card  and 
the  money  in  an  envelope. 

Q.  Just  state  as  near  as  you  can  the  conversation  you  had 
with  him  in  reference  to  an  envelope  and  card?  A.  He  merely 
said  take  this  money  and  put  it  in  an  envelope  with  a  card; 
that  is  all  he  said. 

Q.  Nothing  about  instructions?  A.  Nothing  about  instruc- 
tions; he  said  that  is  the  way  he  wanted  it;  I  never  asked  him 
who  got  it. 

Q.  How  many  changes  of  wardmen  were  made  while  you 
were  paying  this  money?    A.  Three  or  four.* 
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Q.  And  each  wardman  as  he  came  along  did  he  seem  to  under- 
stand the  amount  you  were  to  pay?  A.  They  did  not  seem  to 
know  until  the  last  one,  I  think  it  was  the  last  wardman;  the 
others,  why,  we  would  get  it  as  easy  as  we  could;  that  isi  all; 
I  think  the  first  I  paid,  he  wanted  f  25,  and  I  gave  him  $15  or 
$10;  I  would  not  be  certain  of  the  amount;  I  could  not  tell  you 
fo;j  certain. 

Q.  You  offered  him  $10  and  he  wanted  $25?    A.  Ye**. 

Q.  And  you  settled  on  $15?     A.  And  we  settled  on  $15. 

Q.  And  you  paid  $15  until  they  demanded  $50?  A.  Until 
they  demanded  $50. 

Q.  Think  back  and  see  if  you  can  not  remember  whether  you 
had  no  conversation  at  the  time  in  which  you  expressed  your 
surprise  in  this  sudden  increase  in  the  amonnt,  and  if  so,  state 
what  the  conversation  was?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you  just  — 

Q.  You  remember  you  paid  three  timesr  as  much  without  ex^ 
pressing  any  surprise  or  saying  anything  on  the  subject?  A* 
He  said  we  have  a  good  3eal  of  walk  room;  it  was  a  big  corner, 
and  I  told  him;  said  I,  "These  goods  of  ours  don't  lay  on  the 
walk  over  10  or  15  minutes,  and  we  go  there  at  11  or  12  o'clock 
at  night  and  sometimes  about  3  o'clock  we  have  the  goods 
sold  out;  often  about  3  o'clock  we  have  not  a  package  there. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  instructions  then?  A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  just  what  he  did  say;  he  merely  said  he  wanted 
more  money;  he  said  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  thing 
settled;  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  going  up  and 
paying  fines;  we  got  up  early  and  put  ki  long  hours. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  had  to  render  any  account  to  anybody?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  never  questioned  him  at  all. 

Gross-examination  by  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  You  did  not  pay  any  money  to  Captain  Stephenson  or 
any  other  captain?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  who  got  it. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  that?  A.  I  don't  know  who  got  it;  I 
*  could  not  tell  you  who  got  it. 

Q.  You  are  a  resident  of  this  city?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  resi- 
dent of  Brooklyn. 

Q.  You  live  over  in  Brooklyn?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  sidewalk  do  you  use?  A.  Well,  we  take 
these  goods  off  on  the  end  of  the  sidewalk,  always  leave  a  big 
passageway,  and  just  set  them  off  there,  and  a  buyer  would 
look  at  them,  and  load  them  on  the  trucks;  our  business  is 
wholesale. 

Q.  Did  you  do  your  business!  on  the  sidewalk?  A.  Merely 
to  unload  them. 
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Q.  You  said  buyers  would  look  at  them?  A.  As  they  came  up 
they  glanced  at  them  and  said  put  20  crates  here,  and  2fr 
there,  and  my  truck  will  be  here  to  take  them. 

Q.  And  after  the  sale  concluded  you  left  the  articles  on  the 
sidewalk?  A.  No,  sir;  they  loaded  them  on  to  their  trucks  and, 
took  them  away. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  them  there?  A.  Sometimes  not  five 
minutes. 

Q.  How  long  is  sometimes?  A.  Maybe  sometimes  they  stood 
there  longer;  it  is  according  to  the  time  the  man's  truck  is  get- 
ting there;  sometimes  the  streets  are  blocked  and  he  can  nd£ 
get  there  in  a  moment. 

Q.  How  long  in  the  day  do  you  keep  the  street  obstructed  by 
goods?    A.  Not  long. 

Q.  Your  goods  are  always  there?    A.  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 

Q.  Are  the  sidewalks  ever  free  from  your  goods?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  hour  of  the  night?  A.  All  times  through  the  middle 
of  the  day;  it  is  only  12,  1,  2  or  3  o'clock  we  have  these  groda 
here. 

Q.  Twelve  and  1  o'clock  at  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  free  all  during  the  day?  A.  On  times;  I  would 
not  say  always. 

Q.  Were  you  obstructing  the  sidewalk?  A.  I  don't  obstruct  it; 
what  goods  we  have  are  put  as  near  the  gutters  as  we  can  gieti 
them. 

Q.  You  have  never  obstructed  the  sidewalks?  A.  I  don't  say 
that;  we  have,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  you  have?  A.  I  don't  know  it;  there  isi 
always  plenty  of  room  for  anybody  to  travel  through  it;  I  havq 
it  so  when  we  have  had  goods  there. 

Q.  Did  you  not  obstruct  the  sidewalk?  A.  I  should  think 
obstructing  the  sidewalk  would  be  blocking  it  up  so  nobody  comld 
pass. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  what  obstructing  the  sidewalk  is?  A.  No, 
not  as  you  put  it. 

Q.  What  makes  you  laugh?     A.  1  can't  help  but  laugh. 

Q.  If  yoiur  story  is  true,  you  know  you  are  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  bribery,  don't  you  ?     A.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  it. 

Q.  If  your  story  is  true,  you  have  committed  the  offense  of 
bribery;  haven't  you?    A.  It  is  merely. 

Q.  Is  that  so?    A.  I  don't  call  it  bribery. 

Q.  If  your  story  is  true?  A.  It  is  the  way  of  the  world,  sucti 
things  as  that. 

Q.  If  your  story  is  true,  you  violated  the  law  of  the  State?  A£ 
I  don't  think  I  did;  I  don't  know  what  the  sidewalk  law  is 
exactly;  I  never  read  it. 
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Q.  You  think  it  is  a  question  of  the  sidewalk  law?  A.  Yes;  I 
think  there  is  a  sidewalk  law. 

Q.  If  your  story  is  true,  you  paid  money  to  the  officer  and 
you  violated  the  sidewalk  law?  A.  Often  you  pay  money  for 
doing  something  that  is  wrong  plenty  of  times. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  if  you  paid  a  public  officer  to  getl 
something  you  had  no  right  to,  you  are  guilty  of  bribery?  A. 
No;  I  don't  know  that. 

By  Mr.  Lexow: 

Q.  And  you  do  know  if  you  were  guilty  of  bribery  the  public 
officer  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  making  you  bribe  him?  A.  Cer- 
tainly he  was;  I  do  not  call  it  bribery;  I  don't?  know  w7hat  you 
call  it. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  ask  you  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  inform  this  wi1> 
ness,  and  all  other  witnesses  similarly  situated  not  only  of  the 
protection  afforded  to  him  by  this  committee,  but  al<so  of  a  law; 
of  this  State  on  the  very  question  of  bribery. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No  evidence  given  by  you  before  this  com- 
mittee can  be  used  in  any  proceeding  against  you,  and  it  is  an 
absolute  bar  to  any  indictment  for  prosecution  for  this  cause;  sk> 
there  may  be  no  fear  on  account  of  any  explanation  you  can 
give. 

By  Senator  Lexow: 

Q.  You  do  not  consider  it  a  bribery;  you  simply  consider  it 
as  far  as  any  intent  on  your  part  is  concerned,  that  under  com- 
pulsion these  public  servants  have  skinned  it  out  of  you?  A. 
Yes. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  believe  every  one  of  these  men  that 
bribe  an  officer,  they  can  come  and  secure  immunity  from  com- 
ing here  and  testifying. 

Mr.  Goff. —  This  is  a  wise  protection. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  a  premium  given  by  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  testimony  of  this  kind  of  bribery. 

Mr.  Nicoll. — According  to  that  Jake  Sharp  might  have  got  off 
scot  free  if  he  had  only  gone  before  an  investigating  committee. 

Mr.  Goff.— There  is  no  use  of  bringing  up  this  skeleton  of 
Jake  Sharp  at  all. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  If  your  law  is  correct. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  believe  section  79  of  the  Penal  Code  was 
amended  since  the  Jacob  Sharp  trial.  The  addition  that  appears 
in  the  final  section  was  made. 
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Mr.  Nicoll. —  According  to  your  law  any  public  officer  can  be 
excused  by  coining  before  a  Senate  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  There  is  absolutely  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Not  only  that  but  in  any  other  bribery  case. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Nicoll  knows  that  as  well  ais  any  other  man, 
in  the  room  and  he  is  uttering  now  such  a  legal  whopper  that! 
he  has  to  laugh  at  his  own  effrontery  in  doing  it;  and  further, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Nico.ll  simply  makes  use  of  this  as  a  siort 
of  bringing  in  ctf  a  light  clas&  comedy  to  try  and  frighten! 
other  merchants  from  coming  on  the  stand  by  holding  up  tha 
case  of  Jacob  Sharp  here;  we  hiave  here  a  way  of  protecting] 
the  merchants  against  the  bribery  and  by  doing  S3  break  uspj 
the  infamous  system,  and  we  want  the  merchants  of  New  York 
to  come  here  to  do  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Not  only  that.  The  law  says  they  shall 
be  protected  here  if  they  testify  here.  If  they  do  not  testify 
they  are  not  protected. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Nicoll  is  through  his  little  comedy. 

J.  Wallace  Cook,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Your  name  is  J.  Wallace  Cook?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  sell  illuminating  oils  at  126  Maiden  lane?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  do?     A.  I  sell  lamp  goods. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  Maiden  lane?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  any  money  to  the  police  or  to  any  police- 
man for  the  privilege  of  having  your  goods  on  the  sidewalk?  A. 
I  paid  some  money  to  a  man,  whether  he  was  a  policeman  or 
not  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man?  A.  He  brought  a  card  with,  his  name 
on  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  name?    A.  I  could  not  remember  now. 

Q.  Was  not  the  name  Frank  Wilson  on  the  card?  A.  I  would 
not  like  to  say  it  was  or  was  not. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection?  A.  Well,  I  would  not 
like  to  say  the  name,  because  I  do  not  knowr  the  name. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  said  you  have  a  great 
many  barrels  on  the  walk;  I  said,  "Yes;  we  did;  and  can't  help 
it ; "  and  then  he  spoke  about — or  he  merely  handed  me  his  card, 
and  I  understood  what  that  meant,  because  I  had  been  in  the 
business  some  22  years  and  odd;  when  J  was  bookkeeper  for  a 
large  concern  I  understood  what  that  meant,  and  used  to  keep 
a  little  card  in  the  memoranda  book  of  the  cash  book  so  that 
when  a  certain  person  used  to  come  I  used  to  know  what  to  do; 
so,  of  course,  I  understood  perfectly  what  that  meant,  and  I  came 
down  accordingly. 

Q.  What  did  you  come  down;  how  much?     A.  Five  dollars. 

Q.  When  was  that  paid?  A.  I  should  judge  it  was  about,  per- 
haps, two  yeairs  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  since?    A.  Never  paid  anything  more. 

Q.  To  anyone?     A.  To  no  one. 

Q.  Has  any  one  approached  you  in  reference  to  sidewalk  viola- 
tion, except  that  man?  A.  The  policemen  sometimes  in  going 
by  would  say  to  my  men  that  they  must  take  the  barrels  off  the 
walk,  and  I  instructed  the  men  to  say,  if  any  one  came,  if  the 
policemen  said  anything  about  it,  to  say  it  was  fixed  all  right. 

Q.  Did  they  siay  so  to  the  policeman?  A.  They  did  say  so  to 
the  policemen. 

Q.  Were  your  barrels  then  allowed  to  remain  on  the  sidewalk? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  you  stated  to>  the  policeman  on  the  beat  that 
the  thing  was  fixed  they  left  the  barrels?  A.  They  did  not  say 
anything  more  about  it. 

Q.  You  had  no  further  trouble?    A.  We  had  no  trouble. 

Q.  What  concern  was  it  of  which  you  were  bookkeeper?  A. 
F.  H.  Lovell  &  Company. 

Q.  Whereabouts  were  they  situated  ?    A.  In  Pearl  street. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  pay  for  police  protection?  A.  Oh,  vari- 
ous sums,  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  paid  the  money?  A.  That  is,  the 
member  that  runs  it  used  to  come  to  me  and  say  he  wanted  sio 
much  money,  sometimes  one  sum  and  sometimes  another. 

Q.  What  sums  would  they  be?    A.  Generally  about  $10. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Did  this  man  pay  it? 

Q.  I  am  finding  o,  (;  these  sums  were  handed  ovtt  by  you  for 
that  purpose;  was  that  the  idea?  A.  That  is  what  I  understood! 
it. 

Mr.  Nicoll.— I  object. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  What  is  the  objection? 
L.  269 
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Mr.  Nicoll. —  The  objection  is  this  man  is  testifying  to  hearsay; 
and  he  himself  does  not  claim  to  have  paid  anything  as  a  book- 
keeper of  Lovell  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Moss. —  We  are  finding  out  what  he  claims.  He  has  testi- 
fied to  the  conversation  he  had  between  a  member  of  the  house 
and  himself. 

Chairman  Lexow. — -  Let  us  see  what  it  amounts  to. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  a  card  in  the  drawer?  .  A. 
."Yes. 

Q.  What  was  that  card?  A.  It  was  a  little  printed  card;  I 
don't  remember  the  name,  because  it  is  years  ago;  it  was  either! 
a  detective  down  on  the  corner  or  a  policeman;  a  little  bit  of  a* 
card. 

Q.  It  was  the  name  of  the  policeman?  A.  I  presume  it  was; 
yes. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  out  moneys  in  connection  with  that  money  to 
the  police  or  for  the  police?  A.  I  always  believed  it  was  forf 
that  purpose. 

Q.  You  handed  out  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  give  the  momey  to? 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  Won't  you  permit  me  to  move  to  strike  out  hi$ 
answer. 

The  Witness. —  I  know  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Nicoll; 
Q.  Did  you  pay  it?     A.  It  is  not  faith;  it  is  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Now,  who  did  you  pay  it  to?    A.  Tbi  the  head  of  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  the  head  of  the  house  did  with  it?    A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  What  did  he  do?     A.  Ete  gave  it  to  the  policeman. 

Q.  Exactly;.  I  knew  we  would  get  there;  how  long  did  they 
continue;  over  what  period  of  time?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  how 
many  years. 

Q.   Several   years? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Mve  or  ten  years?  A.  I  could  not  teli  you  how  many  years. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  22  yearfs?  A.  No;  I  was  with  them  17 
years. 

Q.  Did  that  custom  extend  over  17  years?  A.  And  I  have 
been  in  the  business  5  years,  and  that  makes  22. 

Q.  Did  that  custom  extend  over  the  17  years  you  were  with] 
Lovell?    A  Not  fully. 
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Q.  A  large  part  of  it?  A.  It  extended  over  quite  a  numlben 
of  yeans. 

Q-  Oan  yo^u  recall  how  frequently  those  payments  of  $10  ofr 
sanall  sums  of  money  were  paM?  A.  They  were  not  reguliajr; 
they  were  irregular  payments 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  mudh  a  yean?  they  aimouaited  to/?  Ai 
Perhaps  $10,  $30  or  $40;  something  like  that 

Mr.  Moss. — That  is  all. 

Chailnman   Lexowk. — Anjy  questions?    That  m  allJ 

Thomas  P.  Wallace,  called'  asi  a  witness  oa  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  d"uly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  isi  the  full  ai-ame?    A,  Thomais  P.  Wallace. 

Q.  And  you  do  bpsinesis  at  187  Keade  street?    A.  Yes,  riir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Produce  comimisisio(n  business 

Q.  Just  a  little  louder?    A.  Produce  businesa 

Q.  In  business  for  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  presume  you  found  it  necessary,  in  the  coutfse  of  youfp 
buisineiss,  to  occupy  the  sidewalk  more  or  le^s?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  the  policeman  for  doing  that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much?  A.  The  last,  I  think  abont  3  years,  $26  a* 
year, 

Q.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  year;  to  whbm  did  yoiu  pay  the* 
money?    A.  I  think  it  wais  the  ward  officer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  hlis  name?  A.  Only  I  have  heard  it  —  Kelly> 
T  believe. 

Q.  How  was  it  put  up,  in  an  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  request  you  to  put  it  in  an  envelope?  A.  I  hardly 
think  he  requested  me;  I  think  I  was  in  a  neighbors  one  day 
when  he  was  there,  and  this  neighbor  told  me  that  wasi  the 
custom  to  pay  it  that  way. 

Q.  While  he  was  there?    A.  Ye®,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  always  put  it  in  an  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  say  to  you  where  that  moiney  went?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  simply  paid  this  to  avoid  being  bothered  or 
brought  to  court  for  obstructing  the  sidewalk?  A.  I  had  been 
brought  to  court  several  times,  and  I  understand  that  was  the 
custom. 

Q.  At  first  you  refused  to  pay  this  blackmail,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  I  object  to  the  word  blackmail. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  These  contributions. 

Mr.  Groff. —  I  can  not  use  a  better  word  to  express  the  mean* 
ing.     The  word  is  a  good  Anglo-Saxon  word. 
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Senator  Bradley. —  What  objection  would  yon  make? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  would  ask  him  to  state  a,  fact  and  allow  the 
committee  to  state  whether  it  is  blackmail  or  not.  It  is  not 
right  for  counsel  to  put  that  in  an  offensive  way  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Whatever  is  in  the  statute  is  not  offensive,  and 
that  word  blackmail  is  in  the  statute  of  the  State. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  a  conclusion.  I  think  from  the  de- 
scription of  what  he  did  do  it  is  sufficiently  conclusive. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  know  I  am  right,  but  will  waive  the  point  to 
save  time. 

Q.  Tou  refused  to  pay  this  money,  except  it  was  asked  for  by 
the  policemen;  didn't  you?  A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  it  was 
asked  of  me  in  the  first  place;  but  I  know  that  I  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  up  here  before  the  court  several  times. 

Q.  And  were  you  fined  ?  A.  Yes,  sir  —  well,  that  was  another 
thing;  the  cases  were  dismissel  whilst  I  was  in  court. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  But  some  considerable  time  after  that  two  gen- 
tlemen representing  themselves  to  be  deputy  sheriffs  came  down 
to  the  place  and  said  they  had  a  judgment;  I  don't  exactly 
know  the  amount  now,  and  they  would  levy  on  my  goods  unless  T 
paid  it. 

Q.  These  judgments?  A.  These  judgments  they  said  they  ob- 
tained against  me. 

Q.  Did  they  occur  more  than  once?  A.  This  was  for  two  or 
three  different  accumulative  judgments  they  had. 

Q.  All  for  those  sidewalk  obstructions?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  paying  at  that  time,  weren't  you?  A.  I  was 
not  paying  anything. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a*  fact  that  owing  to  these  judgments  and  other 
troubles  you  were  subjected  to  you  had  to  come  in  and  pay  this 
money  the  same  as  other  merchants?  A.  I  did  come  in  and 
pay  it. 

Q.  You  hadn't  any  trouble  after  that?  A.  I  have  not  had 
any  trouble  since. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  I  only  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two>;  you  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  officer  as  Kelly?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  when  it  was  you  paid  him  the  $25?  A. 
When  I  first  paid  him;  the  first  $25.  \ 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No;  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  it. 

Q.  I  don't  expect  you  to  give  the  date?  A.  I  think  it  was 
along  in  the  fall  of  the  year  generally  he  came  to  me. 

Q,  Generally  in  the  fall?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  yon  remember  what  year  it  was  yon  commenced?  A.  I 
am  nnder  the  impression  I  paid  |25  three  times,  but  I  would 
not  swear  to  it;  it  may  have  been  but  twice. 

Q.  How  long  ago?    A.  Last  fall  was  the  last  I  paid. 

Q.  The  year  1893?    A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Q.  The  fall  before  you  paid  $25?    A.  The  fall  before  I  paid. 

Q.  You  paid  to  Kelly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  present  when  you  paid  him?  A.  I 
think  not;  I  don't  know  of  anybody. 

Q.  Where  wa,s  the  money  paid;  at  your  store?  A.  At  my 
store;  yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  the  person  wTho  asked  you  for  the  money  say  he  was 
acting  under  instruction?  A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  ever  passed 
10  words  with  the  officer  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  he  say  the  money  was  for  him  or  somebody  else?  A. 
He  did  not  say  to  me  it  wasi  for  him. 

Q.  Or  for  anybody  else?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  come  in  and  demand  the  money  of  you;  or  did  you 
make  the  suggestion  to  him?  A.  No,  sir;  to  the  best  of  my| 
recollection,  it  is  that  these  officers,  came  down  with  the  judg- 
ment, and  told  me,  if  I  expected  not  to  be  bothered  I  had  better 
do  as  my  neighbors  had  done. 

Q.  That  is,  pay  the  wardman?  A.  That  is  I  had  been  stand- 
ing out  for  some  time,  and  had  better  fall  in  line  with  the  rest. 

By  Chairman  Lexow . 

Q.  That  you  had  better  fall  in  line  with  the  rest?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Goff.—  That  is  all. 

William  C.  Eehm,  called  as  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direet  examination  by  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Your  initials,  Mr.  Rehm?    A.  William  C. 
Q.  And  your  profession  or  occupation?    A.  Pianist. 
Q.  You  are  a  pianist?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  sangerfest  last  night?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  At  Madison  Square  Garden?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Fine  music?    A.  Very  fine. 

Q,  And  you  were  in  company  with  a  friend?  A.  With  a  friendi 
from  Milwaukee. 
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Q.  Did  you  apply  for  a  seat?  A.  Applied  —  I  got  as  far  aiS 
the  entrance  and  asked  a  policeman  which  way  to  the  balcony,  or 
to  the  gallery  there. 

Q.  Is  Officer  Schmitt  the  policeman?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Stand  up  (The  policeman  stands  up);  is  that  the  policeman? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Go  on  and  tell  what  occurred?  A.  And  he  told  me  that,  of 
course,  if  I  went  up  there,  I  would  not  find  any  seats  and  would 
have  to  stand  up,  and  for  which  I  would  have  to  pay  50  cents', 
and  at  the  same  time,  he  suggested,  if  I  gave  him  |2  for  myself 
and  friend  he  had  two  seats  for  me  at  the  arena;  well,  I  imme- 
diately went  up  with  him  and  gave  him  the  two  dollars  in  the> 
presence  of  my  friend,  and  I  got  up  to  the  door  and  the  gateman 
there  said  he  could  not  give  us  seats,  but  we  would  have  to  wait; 
the  policeman  then  told  us  to  stand  off  in  one  corner  and  wait 
for  half  an  hour  until  the  concert  commenced;  we  were  standing 
there  at  least  an  hour,  and  the  concert  commenced  rather  late, 
about  quarter  of  9,  and  I  was  looking  for  the  policeman  all  the 
time,  and  could  not  see  him,  and  at  last  I  went  to  the  doorkeeper, 
and  asked  him  why  we  could  not  geV  our  seats;  he  said,  "Have? 
you  got  checks?"  I  said,  "No;  I  have  not;"  "Well,  then,  you; 
can  not  get  any  seats;  "  I  said,  "  I  paid  the  policeman  $2  for  seatis^ 
and  he  promised  me  seats  up  here; "  "Well,  then,"  he  said,  "  Yoni 
have  got  to  see  the  policeman ; "  I  said,  "  I  can  not  run  after  the 
policeman;  you  are  in  with  the  policeman,  and  you  know  all 
about  the  affair,  and  you  will  se>e  I  ge"t>  my  seats,  or  I  will  raise 
a  row;"  and  after  that  I  waited,  and  gave  him  half  an  houir 
longer;  it  must  have  been  almost  quarter  of  10,  I  think,  aronind 
there,  and  I  got  tired  of  waiting  longer,  and  then  went  down  and 
hunted  for  the  policeman,  and  found  him  in  the  hallway;  he  told 
me  that  — I  asked  him  how  about  the  seats;  he  says,  "I  am  very 
sorry,  everything  is  crowded;  you  can  not  get  your  seats ; "  I  said 
"  This  is  a  fine  way  to  do  business;  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
give  us  seats,  and  we  would  have  no  trouble  whatever;"  well,  I 
then  remarked  to  him  that  I  would  place  the  thing  before  the 
Lexow  committee  to-morrow,  and  have  an  investigation  made. 

Q.  It  wrould  be  a  great  thing  if  the  Lexow  committee  would 
remain  in  perpetual  session?  A.  Yes,  sir;  five  or  six  years 
longer,  and  he  wanted  to  return  a  dollar  to  me. 

Q.  He  did  not  offer  the  |2  you  gave  him?  A.  No;  he  did 
not;  my  friend  wTa,s  in  the  room,  still  standing,  and  an  old  man 
too  at  that,  standing  up;  it  was  rather  hard  on  the  poof  fellow, 
and  I  did  not  accept  it;  I  walked  right  off  and  was  enraged 
with  the  matter. 
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Q.  Of  course,  you  were  justly  offended;  now,  when  the  officer 
told  you  lie  could  give  you  three  seats  for  $2,  you  were  under 
the  impression  hfe  had  the  authority  and  power  to  do  that?  A. 
That  is  what  I  thought;  he  had  an  authority  to  give  the  seats; 
I  never  paid  for  any  concert  previous  in  my  life,  as  long  as  I 
lived,  and  this  was  the  first  time,  and  I  thought  I  was  treated 
very  shamefully. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  officer  Schmidt  this  morning?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  begged  you  not  to  come  forward?  A.  He  remarked  that 
he  being  a  married  man,  and  all  this  — 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  something  about  charges  being  already  pend- 
ing against  him  at  police  headquarters?  A  I  believed  he  re- 
marked something  to  that  effect;  I  believe  the  Lexow  commit-, 
tee  had  him  up  last  week. 

Q.  And  you  came  to  me  and  begged  to  let  him  off,  because  he 
was  a  married  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  would  not  let  you  off?    A.  That  is  the  whole  story. 

Q.  And  I  subpoenaed  you?    A.  Yes. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  course  of  your  examination 
that  you  had  never  paid  for  a  concert  performance  in  your  life? 
A.  IsTo,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  so?    A.  That  is  perfectly  so. 

Q.  Are  you  a  singer?    A.  I  am  a  pianist. 

Q.  And  are  you  admitted  to  all  concert  performances  free  of 
charge?    A.  Yes,  sir;  professional  courtesy. 

Q.  Professional  courtesy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  y<m  make  an  effort  to  go  to  the  siaengerfest  free  of 
charge?  A.  I  went  to  Steiinway's *  and  Trepas  had  uq  more 
seats;  they  were  all  given  away;  all  tickets  were  out;  and  he 
said  you  have  to  get  them  up  at  the  office. 

Q.  Who  did  you  apply  to?  A.  I  applied  over  to  Steflnway's ;  I 
went  to  see  Trepas,  and  he  had  given  all  the  tickets  out,  and 
also  to  Steinway. 

Q.  For  the  first  time  in  your  life  you  were  confronted  with 
the  position  that  you  had  to  pay?    A.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Goff. —  This  is  a  policeman. 

Mr.  Mcoll.— -He  struck  the  saengerfest,  that  is  it. 

Q.  You  offered  to  pay  50  cents?  A.  No;  I  heard  that  the 
seats  — 

Q.  Just  amswer  my  questions  and  don't  ramble  along?  A. 
That  is  all  right,  you  are  here  to  protect  crime,  and  all  this. 

Q.  I  am  here  to  find  out  your  story,  and  find  out  how  much  is 
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true,  and  bow  much  is  exaggerated;  did  you  pay  50  cents?  A* 
What? 

Q.  Did  you  pay  50  cents?    A.  I  did  not.       ' 

Q.  Did  you  pay  anything?    A.  Yes;  paid  |2. 

Q.  Before  you  paid  the  |2  had  you  paid  anything?    A.  Never* 

Q.  Did  you  get  in  without  paying?    A.  I  did  not  get  in. 

Q.  Did  you  get  into  the  building  without  paying?  A.  No>; 
that  is  different. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  into  the  place  without  paying?  A.  I  got 
into  the  building  without  paying. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  asking;  you  paid  whom?  A.  I  paid 
Policeman  Schmidt. 

Q.  Two  dollars?    A.  Two  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  box  office?  A.  I  tried  the  box  office 
first. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  there?  A.  They  said  if  you  want  to  go 
in  the  gallery,  you  will  have  to  pay  50  cents>  but  you  will  have 
to  stand  up. 

Q.  We  will  take  up  the  box  office  first;  the  man  at  the  box  office 
said  it  would  cost  you  50  cents,  but  you  will  have  to  sitand  up? 
A.  That  is  up  in  the  gallery. 

Q.  Fifty  cents  a  piece,  would  be  a  dollar  for  two;  there  were 
two  of  you?    A.  There  were  two  of  us;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  proposition  was  you  should  pay  a  dollar  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  standing  up  in  the  gallery?  A.  For  the  two  of  us,  yes,  at 
the  box  office,  that  is  right. 

Q.  Now,  the  police  officer  -said  he  thought  he  could  help  you 
along  by  getting  a  seat  down  stairs?    A.  Yes;  back  of  the  singem 

Q.  For|2?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  dollar  more  than  you  would  have  to  pay 
at  thobox  office?    A.  Yes,*sir. 

Q.  You  thought  that  was  a  handsome  offer  on  hisi  part,  didn't 
you?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  gave  him  |2?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  did  the  best  he  could  to  get  you  the 
seats? 

Mr.  Ooff. —  How  does  he  know  that? 

The  Witness. —  I  do  not  know;  that  I  could  not  swear  to;  I 
could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  he  did  the  best  to  get  you  good  seats? 

Mr.  GofT  objects  to  what  he  believes.    Excluded. 

Q.  Isn't  it  your  opinion  that  he  did  the  best  he  could. 

Objected  to,  as  he  is  not  an  expert;  objection  sustained. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  How  dn  ^-n  imow  he  was. 
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Mr.  Nicoll. —  Thank  you.  I  am  croissexamining.  You  can? 
exclude  what  you  please.  I  will  go  on.  I  don't  want  any 
suggestions. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  officer 
or  the  acts  of  the  officer  afterward. 

Mr.  Ooff. —  Objected  tot  as  frivolous. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Excluded. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  wholly  immaterial. 

The  Witness. —  I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything 
?u  the  matter. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stand;  are  you  going  to  leave  the  stand? 
A.  It  is  useless  for  you  to  ask  any  more  questions  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Aint  you  going  to  answer  them?    A.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Goff. —  If  you  can  answer  Mr.  Nicoll's  questions,  answer 
them. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stand  when  the  officer  went  to  look  for  your 
seats?    A.  We  were  standing  up  in  the  arena,  back  of  the  boxes. 

Q.  Had  you  then  gotten  in?  A.  We  had  gotten  through  the 
gates. 

Q.  You  had  got  an  entrance  to  the  entertainment?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  paid  $2?     A.  Yes;  paid  |2. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  of  admission?  A.  One  dollar  a  piece  * 
for  seats. 

Q.  What  was  it  without  seats  —  50  cents  a  piece?  A.  ITp  in 
the  gallery  5(X  cents,  Standing  up. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  admission?     A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Wasn't  the  general  admission  a  dollar?  A.  It  was  not;  I 
am  sure  of  that. 

Q.  It  was  50  cents?  A.  Because  I  know  the  arena  seats  were 
a  dollar,  and  I  am  sure  the  arena  seats  were  better. 

Q.,  You  had  got  into  the  saengerfest  and  paid  two  dollars?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  you  had  to  stand  up  back  of  the  boxes?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  the  officer  offered  to  give  you  back  a  dollar?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  offered  to  give  you  back  a  dollar?    A.  Yes;  afterward. 

Q.  And  then  there  would  be  a  dollar  left;  that  would  have 
been  the  price  of  that  admission?    A.  How. 

Q.  Answer  my  question;  it  would  cost  you  a  dollar  to  get 
inside  of  the  fest  anyway?    A.  That  is  two  would  cost. 

Q.  You  gave  the  officer  |2?    A.  I  gave  the  officer  $2. 

Q.  One  dollar  it  cost  you  to  get  in,  at  the  box  office,  for 
admission?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  gallery. 

Q.  And  the  officer  offered  to  give  you  a  dollar  ftack?  Si  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  what  he  offered. 

t.  270 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  never  saw  a  ticket?    A.  Never  saw  a.  ticket. 

Q.  When  the  officer  went  to  the  ticket  taker  at  the  gateway, 
what  did  the  officer  say?  A.  He  says  fix  these  people  with 
seats. 

Q.  He  did  not  show  any  tickets  for  you?  A.  No;  no  tickets 
then. 

Q.  He  did  not  give  the  ticket  taker  any  tickets  for  you?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  gave  the  officer  the  $2  he  put  it  in  his  pocket? 
A.  I  can  not  tell  whether  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  but  he  kept 
it;  I  know  I  gave  him  the  money. 

Q.  You  gave  him  the  money,  and  you  got  no  ticket?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  He  was  already  in  the  garden,  inside?    A.  Yes 

Q.  When  you  met  this  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  he  could  get  a  couple  of  seats  for  $2* 
is  that  it?    A.  Certainly. 

<J.  And  he  went  to  the  ticket  taker  <at  the  gate  and  wanted 
these  genlemen  provided  with  two  seats?  A.  With  two  -sieat% 
as  soon  as  the  concert  commenced. 

*  Q.  And  then  the  ticket  taker  when  you  a.sked  them  after- 
wards, one  asked  you  for  your  tickets?  A.  When  I  aisked  for 
a  seat  they  asked  for  tickets. 

Q.  You  never  got  any  tickets  from  the  policeman?  A.  Never 
got  any  tickets. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Did  you  sit  there  throughout  the  entertainment?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  left  before  half  the  programme,  and  the  evening  was 
spoiled. 

Q.  You  claim  the  policeman  was  running  one  end  of  the 
garden  for  his  owrn  advantage? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Why,  of  course;  and  he  was  running  a  box-office 
for  himself. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  He  tried  to  accommodate  this  man,  who  was 
the  custom  to  come  there. 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  only  evidence  of  the  many  petty  exactions 
end  annoyances,  to  which  the  citizens  of  New  York  are  sub- 
jected, picking  up  amy  considerable  trifles  from  the  bootblack 
to  the  merchant.     I  will  call  a  bootblack  now,  come  here. 

Francisco  Scholastieo,  called  as  a  witness1  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  swrorn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct   examination   by   Mr.    Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  me?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  you  a  bootblack?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  bootblacking  stand?  A.  One  hundred  and 
seventeen  Fulton  street. 

Q.  Have  you  got  your  bootblack  stand  on  the  sidewalk?  M 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it?    A.  On  the  stoop  line. 

Q.  Within  the  stoop  line?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  it  on  the  sidewalk,  have  you?  A.  No; 
I  have  never  had  it  there  before  at  all. 

Q.  Have  the  police  ever  demanded  any  money  from  you? 
A.  Only  last  year. 

Q.  Who  demanded  it  from  you?    A.  A  detective. 

Q.  Who  asked  it,  the  wasrdman?  A.  Ye®,  sir;  that  is  right, 
the  wardman. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  ask  from  you?  A.  He  didn't  ask  any- 
thing; he  said  you  have  got  to  take  the  chair  away  from  here, 
and  day  before  yesterday  they  took  the  soda  water  stand  aflad 
bootblack  stand  and  said  to-morrow  morning  they  would  come 
around   and  bother  you.,  too. 

Q.  The  next  morning  they  wonld  come  around  to  bother  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  something  said  about  $10?  A.  I  said,  can 
you  fix  that,  and  he  said,  of  course  we  can  fix  it. 

Q.  You  said  you  can  fix  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  said,  "Of  course  I  can  fix  it?"  A.  I  said,  "How/ 
much  will  I  give  you;  how  much  can  I  give  you;"  I  said  myself 
I  give  you  $5,  and  he  said/ "That  won't  be  enough." 

Q.  You  said,  "I  will  give  you  $5;"  and  he  said,  "That  won't 
be  enough?"  A.  I  said,  "How  much,"  and  he  said,  "$10;"  he 
said,  "I  have  to  give  $5  to  the  other  party." 

Q.  He  said  he  would  have  to  give  $5?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  what  other  party?  A.  No;  he  did  not  tell 
me  that. 

Q.  He  did  say,  didn't  he,  "  What  do  you  take  me  for  to  take 
$5?".  A.  After  that  he  said,  "I  will  "fix  that  for  myself;"  I 
don't  know  whether  he  comes  here  or  not. 

Q.  When  you  said  you  would  give  him  $5,  didn't  he  ask  you 
what  you  took  him  for?  A.  I  asked  him  and  he  said  I  would  be 
all  right  for  $10,  and  if  I  didn't  pay  him  $10  it  would  not  be 
all  right. 

Q.  And  yet  your  bootblack  stand  was  never  outside  the  stoop 
line?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  the  permission  of  Mr.  Laird?  A.  Mr.  Haslin  & 
Brothers  and  Co. 

Q.  You  have  their  permission?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  have  been  there  for  some  years?  A.  No;  about  four 
years  steady;  I  was  there  before  about  five  years  ago. 

Q.  When  you  were  there  before  you  used  to  have  to  pay  the 
policeman,  didn't  you?  A.  No;  not  before,  and  only  last  year 
they  bothered  me. 

Q.  Haven't  you  frequently  given  policemen  50  cents  and  a 
dollar?     A.  No;  only  last  year  they  bothered  me  flO. 

Q.  Before  that  didn't  you  have  to  give  any  money?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  a  bit;  they  asked  me  to  give  him  half  a  dollar  or  some- 
thing like  that,  but  I  never  gave  them  anything. 

Q.  But  you  never  gave  anything  to  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  ask  you  to  black  their  shoes  for  nothing? 
A.  Oh,  plenty  of  times. 

Q.  And  did  you  black  their  shoes  for  nothing?  A.  Some- 
times, and  some  paid  it;  some  paid  and  some  didn't. 

Q.  Some  of  them  would  not  pay?     A.  No;  that  is  right. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  When  was  it  you  gave  the  amount  of  $10  away?  A.  Last 
year;  last  year  the  first  time,  about  two  or  three  days  after  the 
1st  of  May. 

Q.  You  mean  a  year  ago  last  summer?  A.  Yes;  last  summer; 
not  this  1st  of  May,  last  summer. 

Q.  Who  was  there  when  you  paid  the  $10?  A.  Nobody;  they 
took  me  in  a  liquor  store,  in  the  water-closet,  and  would  not 
let  anybody  see. 

Q.  There  wasn't  anybody  there?  A.  No;  and  after  that  they 
treated  me  and  spent  a  quarter  and  left  the  bar,  and  that  left 
them  $9.75. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Wasn't  At  Mr.  Haslin  —  A.  That  customer  is  a  customer 
of  mine  too  (pointing  to  Mr.  Moss). 

Q.  Who,  Mr.  Moss?    A.  Yes,  sir;  corner  of  Fulton  street. 

Q.  He  paid  for  his  shoes?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  a  customer 
of  mine;  he  knows  me,  too1. 

Q.  Mr.  Haslin  told  you  not  to  pay  any  more  money,  didn't  he? 
A.  He  told  me  I  had  not  right  to  pay  anything  at  all. 

Q.  He  said  you  had  no  right  to  pay?  A.  No;  he  gave  me  per- 
mission to  stand  there  and  sweep  the  sidewalk  and  stay  there. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Have  you  any  witnesses  you  want  to 
examine  now  especially? 
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Mr.  Goff. —  I  have  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  here  I  would 
like  to  examine,  but  I  will  have  to  run  along  without  any 
lunch  here.    I  will  accommodate  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  Kansom. —  Oh,  take  a  recess. 

Senator  Bradley. —  They  will  all  want  to  get  their  lunch  too,, 
as  well  as  us. 

S.  B.  Downs,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being: 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Senator  O'Connor.— How  many  more  of  these  witnesses,  are 
there? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Quite  a  number  of  them,  sir;  and  New  York  i& 
full  of  them. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  is  bad  enough  to  sit  here  with  this 
heat  without  haying  anything  to  eat. 

Mr.  Goff. —  This  gentleman  is  not  feeling  yery  well,  and  I 
want  to  get  him  away. 

Q.  Mr  Downs,  what  is  your  business?    A.  Produce  business. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  Washington  street  at  present. 

Q.  How  much  frontage  do  you  occupy?  A.  Twenty-five  feet,  I 
think  the  store  is. 

Q.  Twenty-five  feet  front?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  find 'it  necessary  in  the  course  of  your  busi- 
ness to  occupy  the  sidewalk  more  oa?  less?  A^.  Yes,  sir;  it  is 
unavoidable,  absolutely. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  police  on  account  of 
occupying  the  sidewalk?    A.  We  have  in  years  gone  by;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  lately?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  have  you  not  had  trouble  lately?  A.  Well,  I  will 
state  to  you  in  order  to  prove  that  I  have  not  paid  anything 
since  1890,  to  my  recollection;  that  is,  I  can  not  state  positively 
in  my  mind  that  we  have,  but  I  do  remember  of  paying  $15  in 
1S90. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  money?  A.  A  representative  of 
the  police  force;  I  presume  he  was. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  the  official  who  called  upon 
you?  A.  Well,  in  order  to  understand  that  I  will  state  that 
our  trade —  : 

Q.  State  your  own  way?  A.  The  produce  trade  for  20  y^ars 
has  been  subject  to  annoyance  from  this  sidewalk  business  in 
one  form  or  another;  previous  to  this  we  were  finecl  and  were 
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compelled  to  go  either  to  court  or  spend  our  time  their,  and 
settle  it  through  some  friend;  then  it  took  another  form;  I  re- 
member five  years  ago  probably  —  six  years  ago  —  in  my  neigh- 
borhood there  wais  an  attorney  who  took  these  cases  in  hand; 
or  rather,  he  took  individual  cases,  if  I  might  so  speak,  and 
agreed  to  protect  them  for  a  year  for  the  nominal  sum  of  f  15. 

Q.  Give  us  his  name,  please?  A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them;  from  that  form  then,  I  think  came  up  these  police  mat- 
ters, and  I  will  say  that  I  have  in  mind  one  of  my  neighbors 
who  stood  upon  principles  in  the  matter  and  refused  to  pay 
any  money,  and  his  men  were  dragged  over  to  the  prison  and 
the  tombs  and  did  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Q.  He  stood  for  principles  and  refused  to  pay,  you  state? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  men  were  dragged  to  the  tombs?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  that  neighbor?    A.  He  is  dead. 

Q.  Can  you  state  now,  you  being  familiar  with  the  produce 
trade  in  New  Yoirk,  can  you  state,  as  a  general  thing,  they  are 
subjected  to  these  exactions?    A.  That  is  my  understanding,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  why  it  was  that  since  1890  you  have  not 
been  subjected  to  that,  so  far  as  you  can  recollect?  A.  I  was 
approached  in  1892  on  the  matter,  and  I  told  the  gentleman 
that  I  would  consider  the  matter  and  see  him  later,  and  I 
iinailly  saw  him  after  that. 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  in  the  trade?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  An  official?  A.  I  think  it  was  this  man  Kelly,  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned  here. 

Q.  This  officer  Kelly?  A.  I  think  he  was  the  man;  I  am  quite 
confident. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  did  Kelly  say  to  you?  A.  Well,  my  recollection  of 
that  matter  is  that  my  partner  called  me  and  said  that 
Kelly  was   here;  Kelly  was  known  to  be  the  man  on  the  street. 

By  Mr.  Kansom: 

Q.  Louder,  I  do  not  hear  you?  A.  My  partner,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  Kelly  had  called 
at  the  store  respecting  the  sidewalk  matter,  and  I  came  down 
stairs  and  found  him  in  the  office;  wTe  had  a  short  conversation, 
but  I  can  not  recollect  the  nature  of  it  further'  than  to  indicate 
to  him  that  I  wTas  not  prepared  to  pay  anything,  and  that  he 
"would  have  to  call  later,  and  he  never  called. 
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Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  getting  any  instructions  ?  -A* 
lie  left  the  impression  upon  my  mind  that  it  was  a  compulsory 
matter  with  him  and  that  he  was  not  there  willingly. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  his  having  personally  no  in- 
terest in  the  amount,  or  the  amount  not  going  to  him,  but  goings 
to  somebody  else?  A.  Well,  he  left  the  impression  upon  me 
that  it  was  for  somebody  else;  that  he  was  there  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  somebody  else. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  language  he  used?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not  recall  it. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  indication  as  to  whom  that  somebody 
was?  A.  He  left  the  impression  upon  me  it  was  the  captain,  but 
there  was  no  names  mentioned. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  that  left  the  impression  upon  your  mind?^ 
A.  Well,  sir;  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  the  matter  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  part  of  the  conversation  now  that 
left  upon  your  mind  the  impression  that  he  mentioned  the  cap- 
tain so  yve  can  draw  our  inferences  whether  your  impression^ 
was  well  founded?  A.  In  justice  to  the  man,  I  can  not  say,  sir; 
I  know  the  conversation  was  a  brief  one,  and  that  I  was  disin- 
clined to  pay  anything  and  so  told  him,  and  told  him  he  would 
have  to  call  again;  that  was  in  1892. 

Q.  He  must  have  said  something  to  you  that  left  that  impres- 
sion upon  your  mind;  you  say  that  your  impressiom  was  that  he 
was  going  to  give  that  money  to  the  captain?  A.  I  did  not  say; 
he  left  that  impression  thiat  he  was  going  to  give  that  money  to 
the  captain,  and  he  left  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  he  was; 
there  at  the  instigation  of  some  officer. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  any  other  man  who  u^ed  any  police 
money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  any  influence  to  bear  upon  anybody,  and 
any  influence  to  bear*  upon  any  power  that  saved  you  the 
exaction  of  this  money  in  1892?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But.d'M  you  use  any  influence  outside?  A.  No;  I  have 
used  no  influence  ofutside. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  want  iio  put  any  questioins,  Judge? 

Mr.  Biamsiom. —  No. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  a  miatter  of  necessity,  Mr.  Chairman,  wq 
should  take  a  recess.  I  aan  certain  there  ^re  a  number  of 
merchants  here,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  request,  them  to  return 
after  recess,  and  we  will  give  them  the  preference  in  getting^ 
away. 
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ChaiTnian  Lexow. — All  witnesses  under  subpoena  will  attend 
here  again  at  quarter  after  2  o'clock.  Merchants  will  first  be 
put  om  the  stand,  but  it  must  be  understood  they  must  be  here 
at  quarter  after  2. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

June  26,  1894. 
Present. —  Senators  and  counselors  as  before. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  If  yon  are  ready,  Mr.   Gaff,  proceed. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  will  call  Mr.  Lyon,  but  before  I  proceed,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen^  I  think  it  of  importance  to  read  to 
you  and  have  it  placed  on  the  record,  the  law  of  this  State, 
decided  in  the  ease  of  Jacob  Sharp,  referred  to  so  frequently 
by  Mr.  Nicoll,  and  on  this  very  question  touching1  the  examin- 
ation of  these  merchants  in-  common.  I  shall  read  from  the 
syllabus  only. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  we  have  all  studied  the  case, 
unless  you  want  it  for  general  information. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  shall  concede  that  you  all  are  familiar  with  it, 
but  I  want  it  for  general  information.  I  shall  read  from  107 
New  York;  reports,  page  427,  the  People  of  the  State  of  New 
York  against  Jacoib  Sharp.  The  Court  said:  The  section  of 
the  Penal  Cokle  (§  79),  declaring  that  any  person  offending 
against  the  sections  thereof  relating  to  bribery,  is  a  competent 
witness  against  another  person  so  offending,*  and  may  be  com- 
pelled to  testify  upon  any  trial,  hearing,  proceeding,  or  in- 
vestigation is  not  violative  of  the  const itutional  provision 
{article  1,  §  6),  declaring  that  no  person  shall  be  compelled  in 
any  criminal  case,  to:  be  a  witness  against  himself,  as  it  is  pro- 
vided in  the  sections  not  oinly  that  the  testimony  so  given, 
sihall  not  be  used  in  any  prosecution  or  proceeding  against  the 
person  so  testifying,  but  that  the  person-  testifying  to  the  giv- 
ing of  the  bribe  which  has  been  accepted,  shall  not  thereafter 
be  liable  to  indictment,  prosecution  or  punishment  for  that 
bribery.  The  Court  further  goes  on  and  says:  "The  said  sec- 
tion emfetces  legislative-  proceedings  or  investigation,"  and, 
of  course,  he  eomesi  within  a  part  of  the  Senate  committee,  and 
the  chairman  has  the  power  to  issiue  subpoena®,  etc.  I  read  this 
1  continiuing :  "The  prosecution  wiajs  then  allowed  to  prove, 
under  exception  and  objections,  the  testimony  so  given  by  the 
-defendant,  that  this,  by  Sharp,  which  tended  to  show  his  com- 
plicity in  the  crime,  that  is  bribery;  the  briber  was  compelled 
.to  testify  before  the  Senate  committee  &,s  to  his  participation 
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in  the  bribery.  That  testimony  was  admitted  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals*,  which  said,  "Error;  that  the  Senate  had  power  to 
authorize  the  investigation;  that  the  testimony  was  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  given  under  a  compulsion;  that  the  case  was  covered 
by  said  section,  and,  therefore,  that  the  testimony  so  givem 
was  privileged. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  conviction  was  reversed. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  conviction  was  reversed  and  now  I  hope  we 
have  heard  the  last  of  the  Jacob  Sharp  case. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  Well,  you  have  not,  because  I  have  something 
more  to  say.  Of  course,  something  might  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  Jacob  Sharp  case,  but  that  case  lies  upon  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  and,  of  course,  we  bow  to  that  decision, 
but  it  has  no  materiality  to  the  question  which  I  have  stated 
to  the  committee.  Mr.  Goff,  in  the  course  of  this  examination, 
has  stated  that  the  police  officer  complained  against  by  the 
witness  under  the  circumstances  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
blackmail;  that  was  his  suggestion;  and  I  said  no;  that  if  the 
testimony  of  this  witness  was  entitled  to'  any  credit  or  was 
true,  the  witness  was  guilty  of  the  offense  of  bribery.  Now, 
when  Jacob  Sharp  was  tried  for  having  procured  from  the 
board  of  aldermen  in  this  city  the  franchise  by  the  use  of  money, 
his  law7yer  claimed,  as  Mr.  Goff  claimed  here,  that  he  had  been 
blackmailed  by  the  aldermen,  but  I  claim  on  behalf  of  the 
people  that  Sharp  was  not  blackmailed,  but  that  he  was  guilty, 
if  he  was  guilty  of  anything,  of  the  offense  of  bribery,  because 
he  had  procured  from  the  aldermen  a  bid;  they  gave  him  some- 
thing which  he  was  not  entitled  to  more  than  any  other  citizen, 
and  which  was  finally  accepted  as  the  law  in  the  case,  the  re- 
stilt  of  which  was  that  Sharp  was  convicted.  Now,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  best  the  public  could  give  him  was  some- 
thing which  he  was  not  entitled  to  or  which  is  in  violation  of 
the  rights  of  other  citizens,  is  not  guilty  of  blackmail,  but  he 
is  guilty  of  an  offense  that  any  man  or  any  merchant  in  business 
in  this  city  who  wants  to  obstruct  the  streets,  and  is  afraid  of 
the  obstacles  that  are  thrown  in  his  way,  and  he  tries  to  get 
that  which  he  is  not  entitled  to,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
that  advantage  over  his  fellow  citizens,  giving  a  police  officer 
money  he  is  guilty  of  bribery,  and  under  the  corporation  act  his 
testimony,  if  taken  in  any  court  of  justice,  nobody  could  be 
held  to  answer  on  his  testimony;  nobody  could  be  convicted  on 
his  testimony;  nobody  could  be  condemned  on  his  testimony. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  officer  is  guilty  of  two  offenses.  The 
man  who  pays  the  money  is  guilty  of  the  offense  of  bribery,  and 
the  officer  is  guilty  of  extortion;  the  first  gives  the  bribe,  the 
L.  271 
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second  takes  the  money;  one  is  extortion  and  the  other  is 
bribery,  so  the  witnesses  may  be  guilty  of  two  offenses  or  two 
crimes. 

Mr.  Goff. —  They  may  be  guilty  of  corruption. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  understand,  Mr.  Mcoll,  about  the  law, 
and  I  think  we  all  understand  it  pretty  thoroughly.  No  one 
of  these  persons  interrogated  here  can  be  held  by  the  testimony 
given. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  You  misapprehend  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  as- 
sumption does  not  tend  to  mean  that  tEey  could  be.  Mr.  Goff 
elicited  the  information  from  these  witnesses;  has  addressed  the 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  the  committee  the 
impropriety  of  basing  a  conclusion  or  judgment  upon  the  un- 
corroborated testimony  of  a  person  whose  character  permits  him 
to  give  bribes  to  a  public  officer. 

Mr.  O'Connor. —  We  do  not  convict  anybody  here. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  But  you  are  here  to  base  a  conclusion  upon  the 
evidence  upon  which  any  man  could. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  mean  to  argue  the  bribery  ques- 
tion here,  or  do  you  prove  the  law  as  it  is;  an  illustration  you 
would  require  evidence  to  sustain  the  law  in  order  to  convict 
the  person  on  trial  by  as  jury. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  But  the  law  forbids  the  conviction  of  a  person 
on  testimony  — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  have  heard  here  with  some  satisfaction 
the  argument  of  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  I  think  that  Senator  O'Connor  said  that  we  bad 
here,  in  effect,  a  general  uprising;  he  talks  about  a  general 
uprising  and  we  wish  to  know  if  that  is  the  view  the  chair- 
man takes  of  it. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  said  if  these  things  are  true,  as  testi- 
fied to,  there  ought  to  be  a  general  uprising  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  public  in  this  city  can  submit 
to  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  I  understood  you  to  say  from  the  outset  that  we 
are  here  to  give  evidence  upon  which  to  base  legislative  action. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Goff,  will  you  continue? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  will  at  once.  T  wish  to  have  one  or  two  wit- 
nesses called. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Make  a  note  upon  the  minutes  that  Joshua 
Gronrwell,  was  called  by  the  sergeant-at-arms  who  did  not  reply, 
at  eight  minutes  at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Are  there  any  persons  here  who  were  subpoenaed 
whose  names  I  did  not  call  this  morning.  If  there  are,  please 
come  forward. 
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Leroy  M.  Lyon,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff : 

Chairman  Lexow, —  Yon  understood  the  conversation  we  had 
here  in  regard  to  bribery? 

The  Witness. —  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?    A.  Leroy  M.  Lyon. 

Q,  What  is  your  business?     A.  Fruit  merchant. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  Two  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  Washington  street. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  say  your  Christian  name  was?  A.  Leroy 
M.;  a  pretty  name,  too. 

Q.  I  suppose  in  the  course  of  your  business  you  find  it  neces- 
sary to  occupy  the  sidewalk?  A.  For  bringing  things  in  and 
out  to  me;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  police  in  relation,  to 
occupying  the  sidewalk  with  your  merchandise?  A.  Not  until 
within  a  month,  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  So  wTithin  a  month  you  have  had  trouble?  A.  I  have  been 
fined. 

Q.  Well,  a  long  time  before  that,  have  you  had  any  trouble? 
A.  No  trouble. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble?  A.  I  had  trouble  prior 
to  12  years  ago. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  trouble  12  years  ago?  A.  I 
was  more  or  less  under  complaints  and  fines  for  the  use  of  the 
sidewalk  and  taking  goods  in  and  out  to  go  to  court,  and  pay 
fines  and  hire  lawyer  to  get  me  out. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  communication  with  the  police  in  relation 
to  that  matter  of  fixing  it  up;  arranging  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  connection  or  communication?  A.  I  made 
arrangements  with  the  wardman  to  pay  so  much  a  year. 

Q.  What  was  the  wardman's  name?    A.  Something  like  Hickey. 

Q.  What  precinct  is  that  in?  A.  That  was  Church  street 
precinct  at  that  time  where  I  was. 

Q.  Present  Captain  O'Connor?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Of  the  station-house  in  Church  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  of  the  precinct  at  that  time?  A. 
Never  had  any  dealings  with  the  captain. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain,  do  you  remember?    A.  Never  inquired. 

Q.  What  did  the  wardman  say  to  you,  Mr.  Lyon?  A.  I  asked 
him  what  I  could  fix  things  for,  so  I  could  not  be  troubled  any 
more,  and  he  told  me  what  he  would  fix  it  for. 

Q.  Was  a  sum  agreed  upon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  was  the  sum?    A.  Sixty  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  through  my  clerks,  for  many 
years. 

Q.  How  was  it  paid;  put  iu  an  envelope?  A.  Put  in  an 
envelope  and  laid  on  the  desk  and  he  took  it  up. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  continue?  A.  Until  about  two  and  a 
half  years  ago  when  I  moved  up  to  my  present  business  place. 

Q.  When  collecting  this  money,  while  you  were  in  Washing- 
ton street,  did  the  wardman  jsay  anything  about  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  collected  or  for  what  it  was  collected  for?  A.  Not 
the  first  wardman? 

Q.  Well,  the  second  wardman? 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Did  the  second  wardman,  not  Hickey?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
moved  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago  to  the  Worth  street 
district 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  When  you  left  the  first  or  second  precinct  and  you  moved 
up  to  that  precinct,  to  your  present  place  of  business,  did  you 
pay  there  too?  A.  Hickey  sent  the  wardman  around  and  I 
mad<-  the  same  arrangements  with  him. 

Q.  Another  wardman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  present  place?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  belongs  to  the  precinct  of  the  Leonard  street  station 
house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that:  the  wardman  of  one  precinct  sent 
Over  to  the  other  wardman  of  the  other  precinct  and  told  him 
what  you  had  been  paying?  A.  I  requested  Mr.  Hickey  to  tell 
the  wardman  what  I  was  paying  and  have  it  fixed  up. 

By  Mr.  Ooff: 

Q.  The  wardman  called  upon  you  and  received  the  money? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  What  is  his  name?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  the  purpose  the  money 
was  to  be  paid?     A.  That  wardman,  didn't;  mo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  wardman  succeeding  him  say  anything  to  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  wardman  succeeding  the  first  wardman, 
after  you  went  up  there  to  your  present  place  of  business,  say 
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to  you?  A.  He  was  taking  down  our  names,  and  I  asked  Mm 
what  lie  was  doing,  and  lie  said  be  was  making  a  report  of  our 
using  the  sidewalk,  and  I  Wd,  "I  have  been  paying  for  10 
years,  and  I  don't  propose  to  be  bothered  now;  what  do 
you  mean  by  it,"  and  he  said,  "  We  have  got  a  new  captain,  and 
I  have  got  to  find  out  how  much  I  can  raise,"  and  he  said  he 
had  to  raise  f  15,000  very  soon,  for  the  captain  had  to  pay  that 
much  for  his  appointment ;  that  was  the  words  he  used, 

Q.  That  the  captain  paid  that  much  for  his  appointment?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

By   Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Oan  you  name  that  wardman  ?  A.  That  is  within  two  years 
when  we  made  a  change  in  captains  here. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  that  is  at  the  Leonard  street  station  house?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  answer  the  chairman's  question;  what  is  that 
wardman's  name?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  new  captain's  name?    A.  Never  asked. 

Q.  What  was  that  wardman's  name?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Would  you  be  able  to  identify  him?  A.  I  doubt  if  I  could; 
the  only  time  I  saw  him  -^ 1  only  met  him  twice,  two  or  three 
times,  that  once  and  once  afterward*. 

Q.  Well,  when  he  said  that  he  wanted  to  raise  $15,000,  that 
,  was  the  price  the  new  captain  had  to  pay  for  his  appoint- 
ment, did  he  make  any  observation  then  or  did  you?  A.  Well, 
I  told  him  it  was  the  easiest  way  to  pay  up  instead  of  being 
fined  and  drawrn  up  to  the  court  every  now  and  then,  and  I 
was  willing  to  pay  all  they  asked;  I  was  perfectly  willing, 
whether  it  was  $50  or  $100  or  $200,  then  be  bothered  about 
going  to  court. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  assess  you?     A.  Sixty  dollars*  a  year. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him?    A.  It  was  paid  by  some  of  the  clerks. 

Q.  That  is  about  two  years  ago?    A.  Within  two  years. 

Q.  And  you  say  the  same  wardman  called  for  his  money?  Af 
The  same  wardman  came  to  the  store  once  after  his  money; 
they  were  very  prompt  on  the  1st  of  July  and  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  Then  they  collected  it  half  yearly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thirty  dollars  each  half  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Never  missed  a  day?  A.  Never  knew  them  to  miss  the 
first  of  the  month,  within  a  day  or  two  when  I  had  been  abound 
the  store. 
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Q.  During  that  time  you  have  paid,  Mr.  Lyon,  you  have  not 
been  troubled?    A.  Not  a  bit. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  the  wardman  came  around  did  he  have  a  book  ap- 
parently containing  names  in  his  possession?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  saw  him  have  auy. 

Q.  After  the  new  wardman  came  around  you  say  he  seemed 
to  know  what  arrangement  you  made  with  the  previous  ward- 
man?    A.  It  was  all  understood;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  knew  about  the  fact  that  you  were  to  pay  $60?  A.  I 
don't  know  anything  more  about  that  any  more  than  he  was 
taking  my  name  down  in  front  of  the  store  for  using  the 
sidewalk. 

Q.  They  did  know  when  they  came  around  what  you  were  to 
pay?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them  take  a  memorandum  book,  this  last 
wardman,  out  of  his  pocket,  and  refer  to  it  in  your  presence? 
A.  This  wardman  had  a  memorandum  book  in  his  hand. 

Q.  During  the  conversation  had  with  him  when  you  first 
became  acquainted  with  him,  this  last  wardman,  did  he  take 
down  the  memorandum;  did  he  put  down  any  figures?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  When  he  told  you  to  put  the  money  in  an  envelope  the 
first  wardman  did  he  tell  you  the  reason  why  he  wanted  that 
method  of  payment  followed?    A.  No;  that  is  the  way  we  paid. 

Q.  Didn't  he  suggest  to  you  to  put  it  in  an  envelope?  A.  T 
wouldn't  swear  that  he  did. 

Q.  Is  it  customary,  as  far  as  you  know,  to  pay  the  same  way 
as  you  have  paid  by  other  merchants?  A.  They  all  make 
arrangements  to  do<  it. 

Q.  You  never  insist  upon  them  taking  the  money?  A.  Xo,  sir; 
we  make  arrangements  with  this  wardman. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  arrangements  you  made  with 
Hickey  was  10  or  12  years  ago?  A.  About  12  years  ago;  about 
that;  later  I  haven't  paid  that. 

Q.  But  you  arranged  to  pay  $60  a  year?  A.  Yes,  sir;  twice 
a  year. 

Q.  With  Hickey?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  arrangement  continue  with  him?  A. 
As  long  as  I  remained  down  on  Barclay  street. 

Q.  That  is  two  and  a  half  years  ago?  A.  About  that  time: 
about  three  years  ago. 
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Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  other  wardman;  do  yon  know? 
A.  Don't  know.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  pay  Hickey  in  person;  I  mean  with  'your  own 
hands  did  you  pay  the  money?     A.  I  paid  once  or  twice;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  those  occasions  which  you  remember  of 
his  coming  around  for  the  money?  A.  They  came  around  the 
1st  of  July  and  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  What  year  did  he  come  around?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  approximately  the  year?    A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  whether  it  was  ten  yeairs  ago  or  one 
year  ago  or  three  years  ago?  A.  It  was  more  than  three 
years  ago. 

Q.  That  is  you  fix  it  because  you  moved  away  from/  that 
precinct  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  say  it  is  three  years  ago?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  anything  about  it?  A.  I  remember 
the  dealings  and  my  paying  the  money. 

Q.  Can  you  say  it  was  four  years  ago  that  you  paid  Hickey 
in  person?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  paid  him,  Hickey,  in  person?     A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  him  in  person?  A.  Right  at  the  time  I 
was  paying  him. 

Q.  Don't  you  understand  my  inquiry?  A.  I  am  telling  you 
that  I  did. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  fix  the  year?     A.  I  can't  do  it. 

Chairman  Lexow, —  He  said  he  can  not  tell;  he  has  said  that 
two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  May  I  be  allowed  to  press  the  witness;  it  is 
usual  in  some  places  to  be  allowed  to  press  a  witness  a  little. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Go  on. 

Q.  Now,  what  from  your  memory  would  you  say  it  was ;  was  it 
four  or  ten  years  ago  that  you  paid  Hickey  in  person?  A* 
During  eight  years  prior  to  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  that  the  best  answer  you  can  give  me?  A.  That's  an. 
answer. 

Q.  Is  that  the  best  answer  you  can  make?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  where  it  was  that  you  paid  him?  A.  In 
the  store. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  assists  you  memory  as  the  place  you  paid 
him?     A.  Because  he  used  to  come  to  get  the  money. 

Q.  Dad  you  see  him  every  time  you  paid  him,  when  he  took 
the  inoney  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  time  you  paid  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  this  morning  when  the  chairman  and  Mr. 

Goff  announced  that  if  you  were  to  come  forward  and  give  your 

experience,  that  you  would  be  relieved  by  anything  in  the  nature 

of  a  prosecution?    A.  I  have  sworn  to  tell  the  truth  and  I  am 

,  obliged  to  do  it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Yon  were  asked  whether  or  not  you.  were  present  when 
Mr.  Gofl  and  myself  made  some  statement  in  reference  to  the 
witnesses  coming  forward  and  testifying?  A.  I  received  a  sub- 
poena this  morning  at  11  o'clock. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business?  A.  Twenty-eight 
years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Fruit. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  bribed  any  other  policeman  than  Hickey? 
A.  We  have  seen  the  men. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  bribed  any  other  policeman  than  Hickey; 
answer  my  question;  yes  or  no,  if  you  please?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  bribe  the  other  policemen  for?  A.  The  new 
wardman  of  the  new  district. 

Q.  Up  in  the  new  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  bribed  any  other  policeman  than  those  two? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  Oh,  they  would  come  in,  take  fruit;  we  had 
to  let  them  take  it. 

Q.  Whait  did  they  take;  what  was  the  worth  of  it;  had  you 
any  consideration  in  permitting  them  to  take  the  fruit?  A.  Al- 
ways told  them  they  were  welcome  to  give  the  wardman  if 
there  were  any  oranges  or  anything. 

Q.  You  were  giving  them  fruit  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  consent  letting  them  have  it  for?  A.  They 
wanted  it;  they  always  told  me,  or  would  give  us  warning,  if 
there  was  any  raids  to  Be  made. 

Q.  What  did  you  expect  to  be  raided  for?  A.  To  raise  the 
money. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  vqu  were  warned  if  there  was 
to  be  any  raid  made,  what  were  you  expecting  to  be  raided  for? 
A.  To  raise  the  money. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  said  to  raise  the  money. 

Q.  What  did  you  expect  to  be  raided  for  ?  A.  After  the  second 
time. 
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Q.  What  did  you  expect  to  be  raided  for;  answer  my  question? 
A.  I  have  seen  the  time  that  a  policeman  has  stood  right  there 
and  when  we  took  a  box  off  the  truck  and  laid  it  on  the  sidewalk 
that  they  would  seize  that  and  would  arrest  the  man  for  putting 
boxes  on  the  sidewalk,  and  they  have  done  it. 

Q.  Is  lhat  the  raid  yon  have  expected?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean?  A.  They  have  done  that;  that  is 
one  of  their  methods  of  raising  the  money. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  interest  in  this  investigation?  A. 
No;  I  would  rather  not  to  be  here. 

Q.  You  believe  that  you  are  going  to  be  relieved  of  this  tax, 
do  you  not,  after  this?    A.  No;  I  expect  to  pay  it  again. 

Q.  You  haven't  any  confidence,  then,  in  this  committee? 

Chairman  Lexow.— The  answer  is  excluded.  We  don't  care 
whether  the  witness  has  or  not. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  is  hardly  fair. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  paying  a  second  wardman  any  money? 
A.  I  didn't  pay  him,  personally. 

<J.  You  have  testified  that  he  was  paid  money?  A.  By  my 
clerks. 

Q.  Now,  what  do  you  know  about  it  is  somebody  told  you?  A. 
I  have  seen  money  taken  out  of  the  drawer  of  the  place,  ready 
for  him. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  it  go  into  his  hands?  A.  I  know  he  had  it, 
because  he  would  come  back  the  next  day,  if  he  didn't  get  it. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  give  me  a  fair,  direct,  plain 
answer  to  my  question;  I  asked  you  if  you  saw  the  money  go 
into  his  hands?    A.  The  second  wardman? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  I  think  I  told  you  I  did  not. 

Q.  I  don't  think  I  heard  you  say  that  before;  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  answer. '  A.  You  are  welcome  to  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  second  wardman?  A.  I  never 
heard  it,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  He  was  up  there  when  he  told  you  that  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  $15,000,  as  his  captain  had  to  pay  that  sum  for  his  appoint- 
ment; where  was  he  then?  A.  He  sat  on  my  stoop,  or  stood 
there. 

Q.  Who  heard  that  conversation?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  else?    A.  Nobody,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  went  out  and  talked  with  this  wardman 
yourself  on  that  stoop?  A.  He  stood  on  the  stoop  and  volun- 
tarily talked  about  it. 

Q.  You  didn't  run  away  from  him,  did  you?    A.  You  bet  I  , 
didn't. 

L.  272 
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Q.  You  stood  up  there  and  heard  what  he  had  to  say?  A.  I 
was  settling  the  business. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  said  that  when  you  wTent  into  this  new  precinct  the 
Wardman  came  around  and  started  to  make  some  memoranda 
about  youii  encroaching  upon  the  sidewalk?  A.  I  said  when 
they  changed  captains  and  had  a  new  wardman. 

Q.  That  is  the  new  place?  A.  Yes,  sir;  when  they  changed 
captains. 

Q.  And  the  wardman  stated  to  you  that  they  had  to  raise 
more  money,  because  the  captain  had  to  pay  fl5,000  for  his 
appointment,  is  that  a  fact?  A.  That's  what  he  said;  he  said 
he  would  have  to  see  where  he  could  raise;  "We  have  got  to 
have  something,"  and  during  the  conversation  he  said  that  the 
captain  had  to  pay  $15,000,  because  that  is  what  the  office  costs 
them. 

Q.  Bid  he  try  to  raise  your  contribution?    A.  No;  he  said  he 
was  very  much  satisfied  with  my  contribution. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  the  witness  say  he  was  paying  this  within  a  month? 
A.  We  have  not,  within  a  month. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q;  You  refused  to  pay  this  last  month?     A.  No,  sir;  never. 
Q,  You  refused  to  pay  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  arranged?  A.  I  don't  know;  you  mean  when  I 
was  in  trouble  then;  I  had  judgment  rendered  agr'nst  us  for  |5. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q,  When  was  your  lease  up?    A.  Up  in  two  years. 
Q.  When  was  your  lease  with  the  policemen  up;  when  did  you 
pay  the  last  installment?    A.  Coming  the  1st  of  July;  next  week. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  I  think  the  Senator  means  in  a  different  way  from  the  way 
you  take  it;  he  means  the  police  arrangement?  A.  I  under- 
stand it. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  due  yet?     A.  No,  sir;  not  due  yet. 

Q".  Well,  Mr.  Lyon,  you  have  said  something  about  the  police- 
men coming  into  your  store  and  taking  fruit?  A.  Yes;  they 
iLeljj  themselves;  not  since  I  pay  f 60. 
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Q.  Before  you  paid  that?  A.  Ye§;  they  would  come  in  anfl 
want  a  dozen  oranges  for  this  one  and  that  one,  and  we  would 
give  it  to  them,  whatever  they  wanted. 

Q.  The  new  arrangement;  would  they  come  and  get  what  they 
wanted?    A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  No  objection  on  your  part;  what  would  they  say  when  you 
gave  it  to  them?    A.  Oh,  well,  pretty  good  fellow. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  them  saying  that  they  would 
notify  you  of  any  raids?  A.  It  was  always  understood  that 
whenever  anything  was  taken  up,  we  would  always  understand 
they  would  protect  our  goods  that  were  coming  in  from  the  walk; 
there  would  be  no  raid  when  they  were  put  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  That  is,  the  raid  by  the  bureau  of  encumbrances,  of  taking 
from  the  sidewalk  any  packages;  that  is  the  raid  you  referred  to? 
A.  Yes. 

1  Q.  And  did  you  ever  receive  notice  of  any  such  raids?  A.  We 
always  had  a  warning  when  any  such  thing  was  coming  up;  we 
were  notified  about  that,  and  got  the  goods  in. 

Q.  All  the  time?    A.  It  was  necessary. 

Q  Sometimes  it  was  not  necessary?  A.  Then  we  took  our 
chances. 

Q.  Were  your  goods  ever  seized?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  policeman  was  always  around,  and  when  a  raid  was 
about  to  be  made  he  would  notify  you?  A.  That  was  the  agree- 
ment. 

Q.  You  say  since  you  have  been  paying  |60  a  month  they 
have  seized  nothing  of  yours  in  the  way  of  fruit ?*  4-  No;  we 
have  a  new  policeman  come  up  until  now. 

Q.  Judge  Ransom  asked  you  something  about  the  money  given 
into  the  policeman's  hands;  you,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  busi- 
ness, authorized  this  money  to  be  given  them?  A.  I  authorized 
my  cashier  and  bookkeeper  to  pay  them  the  money. 

Q.  You  authorized  it  to  be  paid?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  heard  of  the  name  of  the  second  ward- 
man?     A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

<>.  The  Second  precinct,  any  how?  A.  Neither  one  of  the 
wardmen;  I  never  heard  of  their  names  that  I  know  of. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Neither  one  of  the  wardmen?     A.  No,  sir. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all. 

John  Howard  Sweester,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  ;€be 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  f 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?    A.  John  Howard  Sweester. 
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Q.  What  firm  are  you  a  member  of,  Mr.  Sweester?  A.  Swees- 
ter,  Pemforook  &  Co. 

Q.  Where  is  your  warehouse?    A.  No.  374  Broadway. 

Q.  Your  business  is  what?    A.  Dry  goods,  wholesale  merchant. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  course  of  your  business  is  it  necessary  to 
occupy  the  sidewalk  to  some  extent  by  your  goods?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  find  it  necessary?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  A  policeman  is  on  the  beat  there?  A.  They  are  always 
there. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  any  money  in  consideration  of  having  your 
cases  undisturbed  on  the  sidewalk?  A.  When  we  have  been 
busy  and  the  sidewalks  have  been  full  I  have  requested  the 
policeman  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  goods  on  the  side- 
walk to  see  that  they  were  all  right. 

Q.  What  amount  did  you  give  him?  A.  According  to  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  Well,  say  $5,  flO  or  $20?  A.  From  $5  to  $25  at  different 
times. 

Q.  Now,  of  course,  you,  as  a  well  known  citizen  of  this  city, 
know  that  that  police  officer  was  not  doing  his  whole  duty  in 
allowing  your  cases  of  goods  to  remain  on  the  sidewalk?  A. 
Do  you  ask  that  as  a  question  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir?     A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know,  Mr.  Sweetser,  that  your  cases  of  goods 
constituted  an  incumbrance  on  the  sidewalk,  what  is  called  an 
incumbrance?  A.  That  they  occupied  room  on  the  sidewalk; 
yes. 

Q.  And  the  money  that  you  paid  the  police  officer,  was>  it  not 
that  you  be  relieved  from  any  annoyance  from  that  occupation? 
A,  I  paid  ft  in  the  light  of  paying  a  man  for  what  he  was  doing, 
if  he  was  wratching  my  sidewalk,  the  same  as  any  other  man 
who  serves  me  I  would  give  him  what  I  thought  would  be  right. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  knew,  Mr,.  Sweester,  he  was  being  paid  by  the  city? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  he  was. 

Q.  And  this  was  payment  in*. advance  of  his  regular  salary 
for  doing  what,  as  you  now  claim,  the  duties  he  was  paid  for 
by  the  city?  A.  I  would  pay  him  the  same  as  I  would  pay  any- 
body else  that  worked  for  me,  or  that  did  work  for  me. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Sweester,  you  are  a  taxpayer  in  this  city?  A.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  sir,  I  am. 
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Q.  And  paying  taxes,  you  put  your  knowledge  and  experience 
of  our  city  government;  and,  of  course,  you  understand  that  it 
goes  without  saying  that  our  city  government  is  supposed  to  be 
the  police  protection  for  the  citizens?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  know  you  are  not  under  obligations  then  to  pay 
that  policeman,  didn't  you?    A.  Yon  ask  that  as  a  question? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  paid  it  in  the  same  light  that  I  would  any 
other  servant  that  did  work  for  me;  I  would  pay  them  for  what 
they  did. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  But  what — he  was  not  your  servant?    A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  He  was?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  the  understanding  between  you  and  that  particular 
policeman  would  be  that  he  was  acting  as  your  servant  and  ser- 
vant of  the  ciity  at  the  same  time?  A.  There  was  no  under- 
standing; I  presented  him  with  some  money  the  same  as  I 
would  to  anybody  else. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  against  your  firm  for  viola- 
tion of  the  corporation  ordinance  in  obstructing  the  sidewalk? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  these  presenta- 
tions, as  you  have  characterized  them?  A.  Whenever  the  busy 
season  comes  on. 

Q.  How  many  years  would  that  cover;  what  period  would  that 
cover?     A.  It  would  be  difficult  to  answer  that. 

Q.  Approximate  as  nearly  as  you  can?  A.  Quite  several  years 
since  my  business  has  been  as  large  as  it  is  now. 

Q.  Then  it  has  lasted  for  several  years  to  your  personal  knowl- 
edge? A.  No,  sir;  we  were  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  street  and 
Broadway  prior  to  that. 

Q.  You  have  not  always  been  located,  then,  at  your  present 
place?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Bnt  the  place  where  you  are  now,  did  you  make  those  pre- 
sentations?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  you  went  there?  A.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  did 
or  did  not. 

Q.  How  many  years  are  you  at  327  Broadway?  A.  Six  or 
eight  years  we  have  been  in  the  present  location. 
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Q.  What  suggested  itself  first  to  you  to  make  this  presentation 
to  the  policeman?  A.  In  the  light  that  I  always  pay  for  work" 
that    is  done. 

Q*  But  the  policeman  was  never  in  your  employ?  A.  He  has 
looked  after  the  interest  of  our  concern. 

Q.  Did  you  employ  him  to  look  after  the  interests  of  your 
concern?    A.  Further  than  that,  no. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  agreement  with  him  to  pay  him  for 
his  looking  after  your  interest,  that  he  would  receive  any  com- 
pensation for  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  made  the  presentation  to  more  than  one  officer, 
have  you?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  Another  officer  has  been  on  duty  there?     A.  On  duty. 

Q.  You  regarded  this  as  a  customary  thing?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  the  policeman  always  expected  this  presentation?  A. 
Yes. 

Q  As  I  understand  you,  you  gave  the  amount  by  the  volume 
of  business  and  the  extent  of  the  obstruction  on  the  sidewalk, 
is  that  it?  A.  In  proportion,  as  the  goods  were  on  the  sidewalk, 
so  I  would  pay  for  the  work  that  was  done. 

Q.  So  if  the  whole  sidewalk  would  be  taken  up,  the  amount  of 
his  work  would  be  determined  by  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  would  make  him  a  presentation  of  |25  if  the  whole 
amount  of  the  sidewalk  was  taken  up?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  one-fifth  was  used,  the  amount  of  work  would  be 
reached  in  that  way?    A.  If  you  want  to  put  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  It  was  paid  in  that  way?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  OTily  want  your  idea  about  it?     A.  Yes,  feiiv 

Q.  Did  the  police  officers  remove  any  goods  and  put  them  on 
barrows  and  run  them  into  your  warehouse?  A.  I  never  saw 
him  do  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  The  policeman  walked  around,  looking  wise  and  dignified? 
A.  He  looked  after  our  interests. 

Q.  He  was  bound  to  see  that  your  goods  were  not  stolen,  as  a 
citizen  of  this  city?     A.  I  suppose  he  did. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  under  any  special  obligation  for  that? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  policeman  was  not  specially  detailed  by  the  cap- 
tain to  look  after  your  house?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of* 

Q.  He  was  an  ordinary  patrolman  on  the  beat  there?  A.  I 
suppose  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  handling  of  these  goods,  you  have  porters 
around,  and  cartmen,  and  draymen,  etc.?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  see  that  thieves  do  not 
come  up  and  run  away  with  them?    A.  Not  always. 
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<J.  You  do  not  leave  your  eases  of  goods  out  all  night?  A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  have  got  a  watchman?  A.  We  have  no  private  watch- 
man. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  got  a  watchman,  whether  public  or  private? 
A.  The  policeman  that  remains  around  there,  we  got  him  to  look 
after  them  at  night,  to  see  that  they  were  perfectly  safe. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  it  was  necessary  for  you  to  pay 
money  to  policeman  to  see  that  your  goods  were  not  stolen?  A. 
I  would  not  have  done  it  if  I  had  not. 

Q.  You  considered  it  necessary?    A.  I  considered  it  desirable. 

Q.  Well,  desirability  and  necessity  are  close  allies?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  We  have  it  that  you  would,  as  a  well-known,  prominent  mer- 
chant of  this  city,  consider  it  necessary  or  desirable,  to  use  your 
words,  specifically,  to  pay  a  policeman  on  duty  to  do  the  duty  he  is 
sworn  to  do;  is  that  a  fact?  A.  I  should  not  have  done  it  if  I 
Lad  not  thought  it  was  desirable. 

Q.  You  should  not  have  done  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  take  your  answer  as*  a  modification  of  my  question. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  much  of  the  block  does  your  store  occupy?  A.  We 
are  75  feet  on  Broadway  and  150  on  the  other  street. 

Q.  Did  other  similar  stores  have  a  policeman  to  look  after  its 
packages  and  goods  on  the? sidewalk?  A,  I  did  not  just  get  your 
question,  sir. 

Q.  Do  other  stores  have  a  policeman  in  this  city  to  look  after 
its  goods?    A.  That  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  If  this  particular  policeman  was  paying  so  much  attention 
to  your  particular  property,  what  became  of  the  property  of  your 
neighbor?    A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  Did  others  have  the  same   man?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  were  they,  the  payments  mJi.de  im  an  envelope?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Openly  in  bills?    A  Yew,  sir;  in  billa 

Q.  They  are  down  o  the  "egular  books  of  account?  A.  I 
presume  so. 

Q.    Do  you  know?    A.  I  do  not. 
,   Q.  Do  you  know,  whether  or  not,  this  policeman  you  spoke 
of,  was  on  the  pay-rolls  of  your  store?    A.  No.  si~ 

Q  He  wais  not?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  memorandum  was  kept  of  the 
amount  paid  to  hjim?    A.  I  do  not. 
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Q.  How  much  would  it  aggregate  in  a  year?  A.  Not  to 
exceed  f  100. 

Q.  Did  those  payments*  just  reach.  $100?  A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  that;  there  has  never  been  any  regular  amount. 

Q.  Have  you  ordered  the  payments  made?  A.  I  sometimes 
ordered  the  payinanits  made  and  sometimes  done  it  myself. 

Q.  Would  anybody  in  your  store  know  about  all  the  payments 
you  made  for  this  class  of  service?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  more  about  it  than  anybody  eke?  A.  I  try 
to  know  what  is  going  on,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  payments  yourself,  sir?  A.  Seme  of 
theon. 

Q.  In  money  or  other  wise?  A.  Sometimes  in  money  and  some- 
times we  have  given  them  a  small  amount  of  goods. 

Q.  Grave  Mm  goods  instead  of  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  money  went  to  the  men 
to  whom  it  was  paid?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  them  in  value  the  amount  of  it?  A.  Once  in 
a  while. 

Q.  You  hare  never  had  any  notice  from  the  bureau  of  en  cum- 
braace  of  any  kind?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  kept  up  these  payments  that  you  spoke  of 
continuously?    A.  Whenever  it  was  necessary. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  whenever  it  was  necessary?  A.  Well, 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  business. 

Q.  Well,  according  to  whether  you  encumbered  the  sidewalk 
more  or  less?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  in  other  words,  whether  you  were  violating  the  'ordi- 
nance law  more  or  less,  you  made  large  or  small  payments? 
A  In  accordance  with  the  amount  of  sidewalk  required  to  be 
watched,  or  that  required  watching,  scr  we  have  paid  for  pro- 
tection to  the  man  wTho  was  watching. 

By  Senator  Bradley; 

Q.  These  are  all  large  cases  that  your  firm  uses?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  very  small,  but  very  large,  more  than  a  man  could 
pick  up  and  run  away  with?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  leave  them  out  at  night  then?    A.  We  did. 

Q.  Small  cases?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  very  busy  season,  not  as 
a  rule. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Your  shipping  clerk  is  in  court?    A.  I  think  he  is;  yes,  air* 
Q.  Do  you  see  him?    A,  I  think  so. 
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Q.  Well,  if  the  Senators  are  through  with  you,  we  will  excuse 
you?    A.  Very  well.  » 

Mr.  GoJff. —  Now  Mr.  Shipping  Clerk,  please  take  the  stand. 

Isaac  B.  Welsh,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State* 
Being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Your  full  name,  Mr.  Welsh?    A.  Isaac  B. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?    A.  Jersey  City,  New"  Jersey. 

Q.  The  address,  please?    A.  The  Jersey  City  address? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No.  102  Clerk  street 

Q.  Mr.  Welsh,  you  are  the  shipping  clerk  for  the  firm  of 
SwTeester,  Pembrook  &  Co.?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  been  for  a  number  of  years?  A.  No,  sir;  about 
a  year  and  eight  months. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  before  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  or  what  position?  A.  In  various  positions; 
I  am  boss  cadiman  of  the  shipping  department  also. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  business  is  your  office?  A.  On  the 
sidewalk;  out  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  So  you  attend  to  the  depositing  and  carting  away  of  the 
eases  of  goods  that  come  there?    A.  I  do  so. 

Q.  Of  course,  during  the  busy  season  of  the  year,  the  side- 
walk is  pretty  well  occupied  in  taking  away  or  in  these  cases? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  necessary  to  find  room  to  place  them?  A.  It  is; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  night,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  cases  are  piled 
up  two  or  three  or  four  high?  A.  Usually  about  two  high,  not 
higher  than  two  or  very  seldom. 

Q.  Sometimes  they  are  higher?    A.  Yes,  sir;  possibly. 

Q.  And  they  remain  there  during  all  the  night?  A.  Occa- 
sionally; yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  busy  season?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  policeman  on  the  bea/t  ever  spoken  to  you  about 
occupying  so  much  of  the  sidewalk?  A.  Well,  no;  I  can  not 
say  that  he  has,  once  in  a  while  there  would  come  an  extra 
policeman  around  there,  and  he  would  say  I  see  you  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  sidewalk;  that  is  all. 

Q.  That  is  all?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  say  an  extra  policeman,  do  you  mean  a  police- 
man other  than  the  one  especially  assigned  to  the  beat?    A. 
Y'es;  I  mean  the  policeman  that  was  there  sometimes  around 
that  were  not  on  that  beat. 
L.  273 
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Q.  And  he  would  raise  the  question  at  first?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  he  made  Mr.  Sweester's  acquaintance  he  would 
not  raise  any  more  questions?  A.  I  don't  know  that  he  ever 
inude  Mr.  Sweester's  acquaintance. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sweester  made  them 
presents  of  the  money?  A.  I  never  knew  that  he  made  money 
presents;  no;  he  has  given  them  small  presents  now  and  then. 

Q  You  knew  that  before  to-day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  gave  this  policeman  presents  on  account  of 
the  occupancy  of  the  sidewalk?  A.  Well,  I  presume  that  was 
it;  I  think  I  do  not  know;  I  can  not  testify  to  anything  that  I 
do  not  know  about. 

Q.  I  understand  your  position,  Mr.  Welsh,  you  are  in  the 
hearing  of  your  employer,  and  I  appreciate  your  position  very 
much;  now,  Mr.  Welsh,  don't  you  know  it,  as  a  matter  of  under- 
•standing,  and  as  a  matter  of  notoriety  among  all  drygoods  houses 
in 'that  district  that  they  have  to  pay  sometimes? 

Mr.  NicQll. —  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Did  the  Senators  hear  the  question? 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  We  object  to  the  understanding  and  notoriety. 

Q.  Confine  your  answer  to  the  extent  of  the  understanding; 
I  will  substitute  custom  for  notoriety. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  What  is  the  question,  Mr.  Stenographer? 

(Question  read  by  the  stenographer.) 

Mr.  Ransom. —  It  is  still  objected  to  then. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  overrule  the  objection. 

A.  I  do  not  know;  I  can  not  say  positively  that  I  do  know, 
although  I  believe  it. 

Q.  And  your  belief  is  founded  on  what  you  have  heard  gener- 
ally spoken?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  meet  shipping  clerks  of  other  large  houses?  A.  Xo, 
sir;  J  car  not  say  that  I  do. 

Q.  But  you  associate  with  men  in  business;  you  necessarily 
must?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  other  places?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  base  your  belief,  upon  common  knowiedge?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  all  the  men  about  the  dry  goods  business?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment;  it  is  a  common  thing  that  money  is  being 
paid  the  policeman  on  account  of  the  occupancy  of  the  sidewalk? 
A.  I  base  my  knowledge  that  money  has  been  paid,  whether  it  is 
for  protection  or  for  true  occupancy  of  the  sidewalk  or  not,  I  can 
not  say,  but  I  have  heard  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  all  the  dry  goods 
houses,  or  nearly  all  the  dry  goods  houses,  in  the  district  have 
to  occupy  the  sidewalk'  more  or  less?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  don't  you  know  for  the  occupancy  of  that  sidewalk 
they  give  some  compensation  or  other  money?  A.  Customary 
presents. 

Q.  In  bills?  A.  I  don't  know  that;  I  can  only  speak  of  my 
own  concern. 

(}.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  you  believed  it  to  be  a  rule? 
A.  "Ses,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  belief  is  founded  upon  the  common  knowledge  that 
you  have  acquired  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  district? 
A.  Yefe,  sir. 

Mr  Nicoll. —  I  move  to  strike  out  all  about  notoriety  and  com- 
mon understanding,  as  not  founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  this 
witness. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Motion  denied. 

Mr,  Nicoll. —  No  questions. 

Thomas  J.  Koberts,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Your  place  of  business  is  where?  A.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-one  Eeade  street. 

Q.  Your  business?     A.  Fruit  and  produce. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?  A.  Been  there  about  nine 
years. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  your  business  you  have  to  occupy  the  side- 
walk, more  or  less?    A.  Yes,  sir;  more  or  less. 

Q.  All  around  in  your  vicinity  the  same  thing  would  be  an- 
plied?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  trouble  with  the  police  about  the  occupancy 
of  the  sidewalk?    A.  Yes,  sir;  some  trouble. 

Q.  Have  you  been  fined  ever?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  the  police?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  paid  a  fine  within 
the  last  two  months. 

Q  How  long  a  period  before  have  you  been  fined,  if  ever?  A. 
I  have  not  been  fined  before;  I  don't  think  I  ever  was;  I  have 
had  a  great  many  notices, 

Q.  But  you  never  have  been  fined?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  the  matters  fixed  up  one  or  two  years  ago?  A. 
My  lawyer  fixed  it  up,  and  after  that  I  had  the  policeman  fix  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  have  the  policeman  fix  it  up?  A.  I  gave 
him  my  motives  and  I  told  him  I  would  like  to  have  that  matter 
settled. 

Q.  Was  that  the  policeman  on  the  beat?  A.  Yes,  Mr;  gener^ 
ally  the  wardman. 
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Q.  What  wais  hi»  name,  do  you  know?  A.  Previous  to  thtfee 
years  ago,  I  think  his  name  was  Parker. 

Q  And  wiithin  the  last  three  years?    A.  Kelly. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  precinct  of  which  the  Leonard  street  sta- 
tion house  is  in  the  center?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  gave  your  notices  to  the  policeman,  did  you  give 
him   any  money?    A.  Never  gave  Mr.   Parker  any  money. 

Q.  Did  you  give  anybody  any  money?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Gave  Parker  nothing?    A.  Not  directly. 

Q.  Indirectly;  yon  understand;  I  will  let  you  tell  the  maitter 
In  your  own  way;  I  don't  want  to  occupy  time  here?  A.  For 
two  or  three  years  previous  to  Mr.  Kelly's  beling  appointed 
the  wtardman,  we  paid  Mr.  Parker  $10  or  $12,  or  $10  or  $15, 
indirectly  thnough  our  neighbor. 

Q.  Through  another  merchant?    A.  Yes,  sir;  a  neighbor. 

Q.  Th\djt  was  the  understanding,  that  you  were  to  pay  through 
another  merchant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Put  your  money  in  an  envelope?  A.  No,  sir;  gave  it  to 
that  merchant. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  with  Parker,  that  you 
should  give  it  to  your  neighbor?  A.  There  were  two  stores 
together,  and  this  money  was  for  the  protection  of  the  two 
stores. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Parker  about  it?  A.  No;  he 
was  always  very  friendly  though;  I  never  had  any  talk  with  him 
about  it. 

Q.  Within  the  last  three  years,  did  you  pay  Kelly?  A.  No; 
we  did  two  or  three  years,  I  paid  Kelly. 

Q.  How  much?     A.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  directly?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  paid  him 
myself. 

Q.  Put  the  mfoney  in  an  envelope?    A.  I  put  it  in  an  envelope. 

Q.  -Who  called  for  it;  did  he?  A.  I  generally  called  him  in 
the  office  the  time  I  paid  him  and  he  asked  me  for  my  card;  if 
my  card  was  on  it,  and  I  told  him  no,  and  he  said  he  wanted  a 
card  to  show  the  captain  so  the  captain  would  know  where  he 
had  come  from,  and  I  told  him  no,  but  the  card  was  on  the  out- 
side of  the  envelope;    if  that  would  do,  and  he  said  it  would. 

Q.  Oh,  on  your  printed  envelope?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  special  time  in  the  year  for  calling?  A.  No 
special  time,  I  paid  him  money  in  the  spring  and  during  the  year. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  wThere  this  money  was  going,  to 
whom  it  was  to  go,  for  what  purpose?  A.  One  thing  he  said 
was  the  remark  he  made  about  my  putting  it  in  an  envelope,  so 
the  captain  would  know  where  it  came  from  that's  the  one  talk 
we  had. 
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Q.  While  you  were  paying  you  were  not  troubled  about  notices 
or  anything  of  the  kind  within  about  two  months?  A.  That 
is  right. 

Q.  That  is  after  the  Senate  committee  was  appointed?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  called  upon  to  make  presents  from  any- 
body else?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  usual  way  which  they  approached  you  was  to  receive 
from  $15  to  $25?  A.  The  new  captain  came,  Captain  Stevenson, 
and  the  new  wardman,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
$25  was  the  price  paid  for  the  stores  on  the  block  and  $50  on 
the  corners. 

Q.  Did  this  new  wardman,  Kelly,  give  any  reason  for  the 
increase  of  $15  to  $25?  A.  No,  sir;  they  were  satisfied  by  the 
increase. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Was  it  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  there,  among  all 
the  merchants  in  that  neighborhood,  that  they  paid  in  the  same 
things  in  bills  to  the  police?  A.  I  guess  they  all  paid;  there 
might  have  been  a  few  exceptions. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  thing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  mean  it  is  considered  a  part  of  the  business  system 
there?    A.  It  is  done  for1  the  last  two  years. 

By  Senaitor  Bradley: 

Q.  You  say  you  were  never  brought  before  the  court  only 
the  last  two  months?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  fined?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay?  A.  I  was  not  summoned  in  my 
name,  the  present  firm  is  changed,  it  is  now  L.  P.  Koberts  & 
Co.,  and  the  summons  was  put  in  the  old  firm's  name,  and  I 
paid  $2.50. 

Q.  How  much?  A.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  it  was  only 
a  small  matter;  we  only  had  two  or- three  notices  within  a  week. 

Q.  When  did  you  pay  your  last  tribute  to  the  wardman  Kelly? 
A.  Last  March  a  yeasr  ago. 

Q.  Your  time  was  up,  your  lease  wasi  up  before  you  were 
notified?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Cross-examination  by  Ma*.  Ransom: 

Q.  The  chairman  asked  you  when  you  made  your  last  con- 
tribution?   A.  In  the  early  pairt  of  March  oue  year  ago. 

Q.  By  contribution,  as  you  understood,  you  meant  the  payment 
to  the  wardman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  that  payment  for  the  purpose  of  being  relieved 
of  annoyance  and  being  complained  of  for  violating  the  law? 
A.  Yes*,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  my  using  the  word  bribe  instead  of 
contribution?  A.  We  didn't  look  at  it  as  a  bribe  it  was  a  matter 
of  business;  we  had  to  do  it  or  get  out  of  business. 

Q.  The  sidewalks  you  could  not  use  unless  you  violated  the 
lawr  so  you  paid  the  policemen  for  the  privilege  of  using  them? 
A.  We  paid  the  policemen. 

Q.  Is  this  man  Kelly  and  this  man  Parker  you  paid  —  you 
never  paid  Parker  directly?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  paid  Kelly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Directly  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  Parker  is  con- 
cerned I  don't  know  whether  he  ever  got  the  money  or  not 
,Q.  How  many  times  did  you  pay  Kelly?    A.  Twice. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  those  occasions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  paid?  A.  I  met  Kelly  within  a  month  of  it;  was 
either  last  February  or  the  fore  part  of  March. 

Q.  What  year?    A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -two  or  1893. 

Q.  Was  anybody  present  when  you  paid  him?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  payment  made  at  your  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  paid  any  policeman  officially  a  contribution?  A* 
No,  sir;  never  paid  a  policeman  a  cent  directly, 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Boberts,  that  if  you  did  not  pay  this 
money,  whether  you  violated  the  law  or  not,  you  would  be 
troubled  by  the  police?  A.  Certainly  I  would  be  troubled;  my 
neighbors  would  use  the  walk  and  I  might  as  well  close  my  store 
if  1  did  not. 

Q.  So  it  does  not  devolve  upon  your  observation  of  the  mere 
violation  of  the  law  at  all ;  it  was  a  question  of  necessity  for  busi- 
ness?   A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  I  looked  at  it. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Is  it  right  for  you  to  pay?    A.  It  is  not. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  No,  but  it  has  been  assumed  right  here, 
right  along,  that  merchants  have  been  violating  the  law  to  that 
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extent  because  there  were  policemen  and  other  officials  who  were 
violating  the  law. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Because  many  of  your  packages  of  goods  that  were 
carted  from  the  store  and  .that  were  left  down  on  the  sidewalk 
for  a  moment,  the  witness  has  testified,  that  his  man  would  be 
arrested;  that  is  not  a  violation  of  the  law,  but  the  law  allows  a 
reasonable  use  of  the  sidewalk,  so  long  as  pedestrians  have  the 
use  of  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  should  be  a  question  of  violation  of  the 
law,  because  where  they  wanted  to  stop  prosecution,  they  neces- 
sarily violated  the  law. 

By  Mr.  Kansom: 

Q.  I  do  not  rise  for  a  question  as  to  the  construction,  but  J 
do  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  fair  lawyer  and  a  fair  man, 
that  the  witness  should  be  allowed  to  testify. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kansom. —  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  will  testify  to  any- 
thing untrue;  I  would  not  regard  it  in  that  light,  but  what  I 
imean  is  that  the  witness  should  be  allowed  to  testify,  and  the 
counsel  should  not. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  simply  ask  this  witness,  a  merchant,  after  this 
testimony  has  been  given,  and  predicated  my  question  upon 
facts,  if  such  and  such  a  condition  was  not  the  case. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  answer  is  in,  so  you  can  cross  the 
bridge  when  you  get  to  it  the  next  time.  All  these  witnesses 
■come  under  subpoena.  It  is  hot  a  question  of  voluntary  appear- 
ance on  their  part. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  very  much  against  their  will. 

Pasquale  Garguilio,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  first  name,  Patricio?    A.  Pasquale. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?     A.  Fruit. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  Seven  hundred  and 
twenty-two  Barclay  street. 

Q.  What  do  you  keep  there,  a  store  or  basement?  A.  Base- 
ment. 

Q.  You  have  had  to  put  your  fruit  on  the  sidewalk?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  is  it,  do  you  display  your  fruit  for  sale?  A.  I  don't 
gmt  much  stock  on  the  sidewalk;  I  put  it  in  the  stoopline 
sometimes.  .  4 . 
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Q.  Then  you  have  a  sort  of  stand  there?    A.  On  the  sidewalk? 
Q.  Within  the  stoop  line?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  stoop  line;  and 
once  in  a  while  on  the  sidewalk,  about  half  an  hour  or  so. 
Q.  What,  retail  as  well  as  wholesale?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  So  that  any  person  passing  can  buy  your  fruit?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  had  to  pay  the  police,  have  you  not?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Never  paid?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  anyone,  have  you?    A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  you  clerks  in  your  employ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  A  bookkeeper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  money  that  you  know  of?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  the  others  ever  paid?    A.  No. 
Q.  Not  a  cent?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  person,  no  matter  who  it  was,  a 
policeman  or  any  other  person;  did  you  ever  pay  any  person  one 
cent?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  And  if  you  did  pay,  would  you  not  have  remembered  it? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  paying  to  anybody,  because  every- 
thing I  paid  I  put  in  check,  pay  it  in  check,  only  small  amounts 
I  pay  in  cash. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see;  do  you  know  Antonio  Zucca?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  conversation  with  him  about  paying 
money  for  the  use  of  the  sidewalk?  A.  He  used  to  come  around 
there  and  fool  with  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  paying 
for  the  use  of  the  sidewalk?  A.  No,  sir;  never  told  him  I  paid 
any  money  at  all ;  never  told  him  a  word  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  any  person?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  WTaen  did  you  get  subpoenaed?    A.  Last  Friday. 

Q.  Were  you  here  since?  A.  No;  I  didn't  come,  because  I  was 
sick. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  talk  about  subpoenas  since  you  got  one? 
A.  I  talked  with  Zucca. 

Q.  Any  other  person?  A.  No;  I  got  one  this  morning;  that  is 
the  reason  I  came  up. 

Q.  You  didn't  come  up  Friday?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  sick  and  I 
got  a  certificate  of  the  doctor. 

Q.  You  me&n  to  say  you  never  told  Zucca  that  you  had  to  pay 
for  police  protection  for  the  sidewalk?  A.  Not  that  I  remember 
it 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  told  Zucca?  A.  Not  that  I  re- 
member it 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  never  told  Zucca  you  had  to  pay 
the  police  or  some  other  person  for  the  police?  A.  I  don't  know; 
I  didn't  tell  them. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment;  keep  quiet;  did  you  ever  tell  Antonio  Zucca 
that  you  had  to  pay  $25  to  the  police  or  any  other  person  for  the 
police,  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  the  sidewalk;  did  you,  or 
did  you  not?    A.  I  don't  remember;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  you  remember;  did  you  ever»say  that  to 
Zucca?  A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  remember;  I  don't  remember  if  I 
did  say  it  or  not. 

Q.  If  you  did  say  it,  was  ifrtrue?  A.  If  I  did  say  that  —  he 
always  come  around  fooling  with  me. 

Q.  If  you  did  say  it,  was  it  the  truth?  A.  I  don't  know,  be- 
cause he  always  fooled;  he  comes  and  kids  with  me  about  not 
paying  —  about  my  sometimes  paying;  he  say,  "Pasquale,  you 
pay;"  and  I  said,  "Yes,  I  pay  $25?'  I  told  him  that  only  fooling. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  fooled  with  him  and  said  you  paid  $25  for — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment, till  I  get  through;  did  you  ever  show  him 
an  entry  in  your  cash  book,  where  you  had  paid  $25?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  are  positive?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  cash  book?    A.  Yes,  sir;  not  here. 

Q.  Where  is  it?    A.  Down  to  my  place. 

Q.  Will  you  bring  it  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  show  him  the  cash  book  where  you  had  it  that 
you  paid  $25?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say;  why  did  you  tell  him,  when  you  were 
fooling,  you  paid  $25;  when  was  that?  A.  I  told  him  more  than 
50  times,  when  he  came  around;  I  told  him  50  times  when  he 
asked  me  how  much  I  paid  for  policeman,  because  they  had 
stuff  on  the  sidewalk,  and  he  said,  "The  stuff  you  must  pay; 
Mow  much  you  pay;"  I  said,  "Sometimes  50  times,"  I  guess; 
sometime^  50  and  sometimes  25,"  but  I  was  fooling  with  him. 

Q.  So  when  you  said  to  him  that  you  paid  $50  you  told  him  a 
lie?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  didn't  pay  it. 

Q.  Well,  then  you  are  a  liar?  A.  No;  I  was  only  f doling;  I 
didn't  mean  to  tell  a  lie;  only  fooling. 

Q.  But  you  lied  to  him,  whether  yon  meant  it  or  not?  A. 
Well,  he  bothers  with  me. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  then,  if  you  told  him  that,  you  lied  to  him,  -did 
you  not?    A.  I  didn't  mean  to  lie. 

Q.  But  you  did  lie  to  him  wThen  you  said  you  paid  $25  or  $50? 
A.  I  didn't  mean  to  lie. 
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Q.  But  you  lied;  you  told  him  what  was  not  true?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  purpose  had  you  in  lying  to  him?  A.  Because  he  was 
fooling  and  kidding;  that's  all. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  fooling  with  people,  and  lying  in 
that  way?  A.  He  came  around  and  wanted  to  know  what  I 
pay,  and  sometimes  I  say  I  pay  $25  or  |50;  I  no  going  to  tell  him 
my  business. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  anybody  else  that  you  paid  the  police? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?     A.  Yes;  I  swear  I  didn't. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  while  jago  you  said  you  could  not  remember  whether  you 
said  it  to  Zucca?  A.  That  is  this*time  when  I  told  him,  because 
he  was  fooling. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fool  with  anybody  eise  in  the  same  way?  A. 
I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  didn't- tell  somebody  else  besides  Zucca 
that  you  paid  the  police  $25  a  month?  A.  Well,  I  don't  remem- 
ber it. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  didn't?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  didn't  lie  to  anybody  else?  A.  I  swear 
I  don't  remember  telling  anybody  else. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  gentleman  coming  around  to  you,  an 
American  gentleman,  not  a  countryman  of  yours,  and  asking  you 
if  you  had  not  paid  $25  to  the  police?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember 
a  young  man  coming  around. 

Q.  You  remember  that?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him?  A.  I  told  him  I  didn't  pay  any- 
body anything. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  didn't  tell  him  that  you  paid  $25  to  the 
"X)lice?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  swear  it. 

Q.  Now,  remember  what  you  are  doing ;  you  swear  you  did  not 
tell  that  gentleman  that  you  had  paid  money  to  the  police?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  sidewalk  protection?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  name?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  give  you  his  name;  do  you  remember  a  gentleman 
by  1he  name  of  Oakley  calling  upon  you?  A.  No,  sir;  T  know 
I  remember  a  tall  gentleman  coming  around  there,  but  I  didn't 
give  you  his  name. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  telling  Mr.  Oakley  that  it  cost  you  a 
good  deal  of  money?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  tell  him. 
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Q.  You  didn't  say  anything  at  all  to  him?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
told  him  to  go  to  Zucca  about  it. 

Q.  Go  to  where?     A.  To  Zucca. 

Q.  Where  was  that?    A.  I  told  him  to  gv  see  Zucca. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  says  he  told  him  to  call  on  Zucca. 

Mr.  Goff.- — I  thought  he  was  telling  him  to  go  somewhere. 

The  Witness. —  He  came  there  one  day,  and  I  said  if  you 
want  to  find  out  anything  go  to  Zucca. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Why  did  you  refer  him  to  Zucca?  A.  Because  he  sent  him 
around  to  me  to  fun  me,  because  he  is  always  fooling  about  itj 
and  I  said  if  you  want  to  find  out  anything  go  to  Zucca. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  say  you  have  a  cash-book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  put  down  in  that  cash-book  every  dollar  you  pay 
out?     A.  No,  sir;  not  every  dollar. 

Q.  What  is  it  for?  A.  Small  amounts  sometimes,  they  don't 
put  down;  I  got  three  brothers  down  there,  retail  and  whole- 
sale, and  sometimes  my  brother  uses  some  small  amounts,  and 
he  don't  put  it:  in  the  book. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  policeman  on  the  beat  never  took 
an  orange  oif  your  stand?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  bananas?    A.  I  don't  handle  them. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fruit  do  you  handle?  A.  All  kinds  of  fruits, 
California. 

Q.  And  the  policemen  usually  help  themselves  to  fruit?  A. 
Yes 

Q.  And  you  don't  charge  them  for  it?  A.  Well,  they  say  they 
would  pay  that  some  other  day. 

Q.  How  much  are  they  in  the  habit  of  taking?  A.  Some- 
times they  take  a  quarter's  worth  of  oranges,  and  they  say  I 
will  come  next  time,  and  I  will  pay  you. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  paid  you?     A.  Never  seen  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  allow  the  policemen  to  take  your  fruit 
away  for?  A.  Sometimes  anybody  could  come  along,  a  Mend 
that  I  know,  ami  saj  give  me  a  quarter's  worth  of  oranges,  I 
will  pay  you  i  ext  day. 

Q.  And  when  vou  knew  the  policemen  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  them,  &ud  not  paying  you,  why  did  you  allow  them  to 
do  it  again?     A.  Different  policemen  from  next  time. 

Q.  Do  }  on  ihink  if  the  Senator  there  would  <*ome  +o  your 
store  for  fruit;  do  you  think  you  would  trust  him  and  let  him 
take  a  quarter's,  worth  of  oranges  from  you? 
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Mr.  Nicoll  —  I  object  to  that 

Q.  Well,  I  put  myself  in  the  Senator's  place? 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Oh,  well  I  won't  object  to  that. 

Q.  Would  you  allow  me  to  lake  the  oranges  from  your  stand? 
A.  If  1  knew  you. 

Q.  If  1  was  in  Ihe  uniform  of  the  police,  and  had  brass  but- 
tons on?  A.  Sometimes  they  come  around  and  they  say  they 
want  a  quarter's  worth  of  oranges,  and  I  let  them  take  them.      ! 

Chairman  Lexow, —  I  wouid  suggest  your  call  ins;  the  more 
important  witnesses,  because  we  shall  have  to  adjourn  at  4.30 
to-day. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Not  call  the  important  witnesses?  , 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No;  I  said  call  the  more  important  wit-( 
nesses. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  No  questions. 

Job  E.  Laird,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goif : 

Q,  What  is  your  business?    A.  Produce  business. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  Three  hundred  and 
forty-eight  Washington  street. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  to  occupy  the  sidewalk  somewhat,  as 
the  rest  of  the  merchants  do?    A.  Some;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  to  pay  the  police  for  the  use  of  the  sidewalk? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there,  Mr.  Laird?  A.  Since  the 
1st  of  last  December. 

Q.  Before  you  were  there,  where  were  you?  A.  I  was  at  344, 
on  the  corner. 

Q.  Had  you  to  pay  there?    A.  I  had  to  pay  once;  yes,  sir.         j 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay?     A.  I  paid  $25.  i 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  $25?    A.  To  Mr.  Kelly. 

Q.  Wardman  Kelly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  give  the  money  to  him;  wTas  it  in  an  envelope? 
A.  No ;  I  counted  it  out  to  him  on  the  desk. 

Q.  Handing  it  to  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  did  he  say  to  you  when  you  paid  him  the  money?  A. 
Nothing  particular;  no  more  than  that  wa&  the  arrangement.- 

Q.  Tell  the  Senators  in  your  own  way?  A.  That  was  the  ar- 
rangement that  we  would  not  be  bothered  in  regard  to  the  side- 
walk for  a  year. 

Q.  And  were  you  bothered?    A.  No;  not  particularly. 

Q.  During  the  wThole  year?    A.  No. 
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Q.  When  the  year  expired  and  you  moved  from  there  to  your 
prtsent  quarters,  have  you  been  bothered?    A.  Only  once. 

Q.  How  long  ago?    A.  I  guess  it  is  about  two  months  or  so. 

Q.  Since  the  Senate  committee  has  been  appointed?  A.  I 
think  it  is  about  two  months. 

Q.  Were  you  fined?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Brought  to  court  and  fined?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  protest  against  paying  this  money 
whenever  there  was  a  demand  upon  you?  A.  No,  sir;  never 
made  any  protest,  because  it  was  a  necessity;  that  was  the  usual 
way  everybody  done,  and  I  was  a  new  man  up  there,  and  I  had 
to  do  as  the  others  did,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  felt  that  you  had  to  do  that  in  order  to  do  business? 
A.  That  was  the  supposition;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  wjardman  say  anything  about  who  the  money  was 
for?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  to  pay  it  in  any  form?  A.  No,  sir;  never 
said  anything  about  any  form. 

Q.  Nothing  about  an  envelope?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  put  it  in  an  envelope?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Paid  it  in  cash?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  When  was  it  you  say  you  paid  Kelly  $25?  A.  I  think  it 
was  the  5th  or  6th  of  April,  two  years  ago. 

Q.  I  understood  that  that  was  the  only  payment  you  ever 
made?    A.  The  only  one  I  made  in  my  life  to  anybody. 

Q.  Who  was  present?    A.  Nobody. 

Q.  Where  did  you  pay  it?    A.  In  my  office. 

Q.  Your  office,  344?     A.  Then,  yes,  sir;  344,  that  is  right. 

Q.  It  was  there  you  paid  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Luke  Boyle,  callled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Paper  stock  and  manu- 
facturing. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  Two  hundred  and: 
three  South  Fifth  avenue,  and  factory  Ninety-second  street. 

Q.  Have  you  got  to  use  the  sidewalk  some  in  your  business? 
A.  Certainly,  loading  and  unloading,  of  course. 

Q.  Taking  goods  in  from  your  carts  into  your  store,  and  from 
the  store  on  to  your  carts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Yon  do  not  occupy  the  sidewalk  any  more  than  is  actual1  v 
necessary  for  the  transit  of  your  goods?    A.  No,  sir.  . 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  police  about  taking 
your  goods  backwards  and  forwards?  A.  Never  had  any  trouble 
with  the  policeman;  I  am  32  years  in  the  paper  stock  business 
and  never  had  a  bit  of  trouble  with  the  police. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  approached  by  a  police  officer,  or  a  de- 
mand made  upon  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  anyone  you  had  been  approached  by  a 
policeman?  A.  I  never  did;  I  couldn't  tell  anyone,  because  I 
had  no  occasion. 

Q.  Any  complaints  that  were  made  against  you  for  violating 
the  corporation  ordinance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  those  complaints?  A.  Well,  I  never 
was  fined. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  rid  of  the  complaints?  A*.  I  came  down 
there.  < 

Q.  Down  here,  you  say ;  you  put  your  thumb  in  some  direction 
and  we  can  not  get  that  down  on  the  stenographic  report;  please 
tell  us  where  you  came?  A.  It  was  down  by  the  city  hall  some- 
where. 

Q.  For  what  did  you  come  —  to  whom? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Before  Judge  Lynn? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  To  the  bureau  of  incumbrances?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  went  down  to  the  department  of  public  works? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  fix  it  up  in  the  bureau  of  incumbrances?  A.  Well, 
I  never  was  fined. 

Q.  Did  you  fix  it  up  in  the  bureau  of  incumbrances?  A.  How 
do  you  mean,  fix  it  up? 

Q.  I  don't  know;  that  is  common  English  language?  A.  I 
was  sent  a  summons,  and  went  down  there,  but  I  never  was 
fined. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  came  down?  A.  I  came  down 
with  the  summons. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  see  there?  A.  I  can  not  exactly  tell  the 
party  I  saw  there. 

,Q.  An  official?  A.  I  never  took  any  look  at  him,  who  the 
gentleman  was  I  saw  there, 

Q.  What  did  you  say,  and  what  did  the  party  say  to  you  whom 
you  saw?  A.  They  told  me  to  go  home  to  my  business;  to  go 
back  to  my  business, 
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,  Q.  So  that  alter  you  got  your  notice  that  you  had  violate*  % 
the  corporation  ordinance,  and  you  came  down  to  the  bureau  of 
incumbrances,  you  showed  your  notice,  did  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Ani  the  party  to  whom  you  showed  your  notice  said  to 
go  home,  that  is  all  right?  A.  Go  home  and  tend  to  your  busi- 
ness, that's  all  right. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  got  your  notice  until  you  went  down 
to  the  bureau  of  incumbrances,  did  you  sefe  anybody  about  your 
notice?    A.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  occasion. 

Q.  Why?     A.  Because  I  didn't  think  I  was  violating  the  law. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  what  you  thought,  but  what  you  did  after 
the  bureau  of  incumbrances  had  sent  you  a  notice  that  you  were 
to  go  down;  you  went  down  and  then  this  party  told  you  to  go 
home  an  J  mind  your  business;  can  you  explain  about  that?  A. 
A.  1  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  friend  to  fix  up  the  arrangement?  A.. 
To  fix  up  the  arrangement? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  1  have  been  in  the  city  long  enough  to  know  — 

Q.  To  know  the  ropes?  A.  Yes;  I  am  40  years  here  now  in 
business. 

Q.  And  would  you  know  that  gentleman  whom  you  saw  in 
the  bure  encumbrances?    A.  Yes,  sir   . 

By  Chairman  Lexow. 

Q.  He  is  a  friend  of  yours?    A.  I  don't  know;  sometimes. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  friend  of  yours  or  not?    A* 
There  is  some  party  there;  he  may  be  a  friend  of  mine  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  that  very  accommodating  party's  name?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Can't  you  give  us  the  name  <jf  that  interesting  individual 
who  would.,  tell  a  m,an  to  go  home  and  tend  to  his  business? 
(No  answer:) 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Don't  you  know  his  name?    A.  I  forgot  his  name. 
Q.  What  position  does  he  occupy?    A.  He  was  a  clerk;  I  don't 
really  know;  I  wasn't  violating  the  law.  and  I  couldn't  be  fined. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  o^+side  of  the  bureau  of  encum- 
brances?   A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know  lie  was  a  friend  of  yours?  A.  I  know 
'it;  I  guess  he  is. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer;  how  do  you  know  he  was  a  friend 
of  yours?    A.  How  do  I  know  he  was  a  friend  of  mine? 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  repeat  my  question.  A.  I 
knew  him  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Q.  Knew  him  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  ^ou  can't  give  us 
his  name?    A.  I  can't,  now. 

Q.  Has  it  left  your  head?  A.  I  am  losing  my  memory:  I  am 
not  so  youngs  and  I  can't  remember  things. 

Q.  When  last  did  you  know  his  name?  A.  About  six  months 
ago,  I  suppose,  when  I  last  saw  him. 

Q.  You  know  this  man  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  your  memory  has  failed  you  since  you  have  gone 
into  the  witness  chair?    A.  No;  it  did  not. 

Q.  Can  you  go  to  the  bureau  of  encumbrances  and  identify 
him?     A.  I  don't  know;  I  might,  if  I  saw  him. 

<j.  If  you  knew  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  don't  you  think  you 
would  be  able  to  know  him  now?  A.  Well,  I  knew  him  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  know  him  now; 
vou  know  when  a  boy  grows  up  to  be  a  man  — 

Q.  But  you  have  seen  him  many  times  when  you  have  gone 
there  with  notices0  A.  Never  went  down  there  but  once;  my  son 
goes  down. 

Q.  Your  son  knows  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  your  son  when  he  went  there  to  call  for  him? 
A.  I  didn't  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  your  son  to  do?  A.  My  son  went  down 
there  himself  with  the  summons. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  your  son  that  you  had  gone  down  there 
yourself,  and  you  were  told  to  go  home  about  your  business?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  abojit  what  you  had  done?  A.  Oh,  no, 
sir;  wThat  would  I  tell  him  about  that  for? 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did;  I  merely  want  to  get  at 
the  truth?     A.  I  am  telling  the  truth, 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  this  Senate  committee,  Mr.  Boyle,  that 
you  are  honest  when  you  say  you  can  not  remember  the  name  of 
that  official  in  the  bureau  of  encumbrances?  A.  I  can  not  re- 
member his  name. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  honest  that  you  can  not 
remember  his  name?  A.  That  is  about  three  times  that  I  ever 
went  there. 

Q.  Are  you  honest  in  your  assertion  when  you  say  you  can  not 
remember  the  name  of  the  individual  in  the  bureau  of  encum- 
brances that  vou  have  described?    A.  I  can  not  remember  now. 
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Q.  Will  you  think  of  his  name  by  to-morrow  morning?  A.  I 
may. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  call  upon  you  to-morrow  morning;  you  are 
under  subpoena  yet,  and  we  will  call  upon  you  to  think  of  that 
individual's  name,  and  be  here  to-morrow  morning  about  half- 
past  10  o'clock?    A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  get  here. 

Q.  We  will  have  the  Senate  committee  compel  you  to  be 
here?     A.  I  can  not  be  here  before  11. 

Q.  Well,  we  want  to  accommodate  you  as  much  as  possible, 
but  the  State  must  be  accommodated  also;  did  you  ever  say,  to 
any  person,  that  a  police  officer  had  called  upon  you  and  de* 
manded  |8  a  month?  A.  Never  in  my  life;  I  didn't  have  any 
occasion  to. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  question  is  did  you  make  such  a 
Statement? 

The  Witness. —  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  to  any  individual?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  any  person  that  you  refused  against  the 
police  demanding  money  from  you  for  the  lease  of  the  side- 
walk?    A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  To  any  person?     A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  ♦Where  do  you  live?     A.  In  Jersey  City  heights. 

Q.  And  your  residence?     A.  The  street  number? 

Q.  Yes?     A.  No.  102  Beacon  avenue. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Boyje,  will  you  please  come  here  to-morrow 
morning,  and  we  will  see  if  we  can  not  make  the  acquaintance 
of  that  interesting  individual,  your  friend? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  We  would  like  to  know  the  name  of  that  man  in  the 
bureau  of  incucmbrances,  who  said  to  you  that  you  could  go 
home?     A.  Well,  Judge,  I  suppose  he  had  no  charge  against  me. 

Q.  Could  you  find  out  the  name  between  now  and  to-morrow 
and  bring  the  name  to  us  to-morrow? 

Senator  Bradley. —  Go  back  to  your  boyhood's  days,  and  see 
if  you  can  not  remember. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  will  send  a  man  over  with  you  to  identify  him. 

Chairman  Lexow7. —  The  subpoena  holds  good  until  to-mor- 
row, you  may  go. 

John  M.  Searles,  being  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 
Mr.    Goff. —  I    suggest    an    adjournment    imtil    to-morrow 
morning. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  Now,  Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir;  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  balance  of  the  subpoenaes  stand 
good  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10:30. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Searles,  we  will  take  your  examination  to- 
morrow morning. 

Adjourned  until  Wednesday,  June  27,  1894,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Proceedings  of  the  thirty-third  meeting  of  the  committee, 
Wednesday,  June  27,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present. — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Charles  T.  Saxton,  Ed- 
mund O'Connor,  Daniel  TSradley,  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  John  W.  Goff, 
W.  Traverg  Jerome  and  Frank  Moss,  of  counsel  for  the  commit- 
tee; Rastus  S.  Ransom,  of  counsel  for  the  police  board. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman,  this  witness  is  a  nonresident  of  the 
State,  and  anxious  to  get  away,  so  I  will  ask  the  leniency  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  to  ask  him  a  few  questions. 

Samuel  B.  Archer,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?     A.  Irvington,  N.  J. 

Q.  And  your  business?  A.  My  business  is  at  present  is  news- 
paper publisher;  formerly  my  trade  was  a  pattern  maker  and 
machinery  builder. 

Q.  Were  you,  some  few  years  ago,  employed  in  a  New  York 
house  here?    A.  [  was. 

Q.  What  house?  A.  The  Liberty  Machine  Work,  52  and  54 
Frankfort  street. 

Q.  Liberty  Machine  Works,  52  and  54  Frankfort  street,  in  this 
city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  there?    A.  I  was  superintendent. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  position  there  in  that  firm  did  you 
deem  it  advisable  to  make  application  to  police  headquarters  for 
a  license  as  an  engineer?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  the  civil  service  examination?  A.  I  failed  in 
one  particular. 

Q.  You  mean  one  particular  —  one  question?  A.  Yes;  I  went 
to  police  headquarters. 

Q.  Just  a  little  louder,  Mr.  Archer,  if  you  please.  A.  I  went 
to  police  headquarters  and  made  application  for  a  stationary 
engineer's  license,  and  was  examined;  during  the  examiniation  I 
carelessly  answered  one  question,  entirely  contrary  to  what  I 
should  have  answered;  when  I  got  back  to  the  office  I  told  the 
secretary  of  the  company  that  I  had  failed  to  pass,  and  told  him 
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why  I  had  failed;  so  the  next  morning  when  a  policeman  —  when 
an  officer  came  down  there  — 

Q.  What  was  there  to  distinguish  this  man  that  you  designate 
as  an  officer  by  his  dress  and  uniform?  A.  Well,  his  uniform 
was  about  the  same  as  a  policeman,  excepting  he  was  marked 
"sanitary  inspector"  on  his  hat. 

Q.  Sanitary  inspector;  yes;  proceed?  A.  And  he  notified  the 
firm  that  I  had  failed  to  pass,  and  asked  if  I  was  in;  it  so  hap- 
pened I  was  out  at  the  time;  but  they  told  him  I  would  be  back 
shortly,  so  be  came  about  a  half  an  hour  or  so  after  that,  and 
he  came  in,  and  in  the  meantime  I  had  come  in,  and  he  asked  te 
see  me;  so  he  told  me  that  under  the  rules  of  the  department  I 
would  not  be  able  to  pass  an. examination  again  under  three  or 
six  months,  whatever  the  regulation  might  have  been;  but  if  I 
should  see  the  chief  that  makes  the  necessary  measurements, 
he  could  arrange  it  for  me  to  be  examined  again  at  once. 

Q.  What  chief  did  he  refer  to?  A.  Well,  I  suppose  he  referred 
to  the  examining  engineer. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  don't  know  — he  said  a  chief?  A.  Well,  I 
said,  "I  will  be  willing  to  give  $5,  if  you  can  arrange  another 
examination;"  he  says,  "No;  it  is  not  enough;"  he  says,  "If  you 
will  make  it  $20, 1  will  arrange  to  have  you  examined  again  to-day 
or  to-morrow  morning;  and  so  I  went  in  and  had  a  talk  with 
Mr.  Van  Wyck,  the  secretarv  of  the  company,  and  we  decided 
that  it  was  not  of  enough,  importance  for  me  to  have  the  license 
to  pay  that  fee,  and  1he  consequence  was  I  dismissed  the  case, 

Q.  When  you  say  the  fee,  you  mean  the  $2fi  demanded  by 
the  police?  A.  The  $20  demanded  by  the  police;  there  was 
a  fee  of  $5  to  be  paid  the  treasurer. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  was  no  part  of  the  $20  he  demanded  of  you?  A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  When  was  that  $5  to  be  paid?  A.  The  $5  was  to  be  paid 
when  I  passed  the  examination,  when  the  officer  brings  me  the 
license. 

Q.  The  $5  was  to  be  paid  when  you  were  given  the  license? 
A.  TLe  $5  was  to  be  paid  when  I  was  to  be  given  the  license, 
and  the  $20  was  to  be  paid  also  when  he  brought  me  the  license, 

Mr.  GolT.— The  sanitary  squad  i*  composed  of  sanitary  offi** 
cers  to  look  after  sanitary  affairs? 

Senator  Cantor. —  They  are  assigned  from  the  police  force. 
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Mr.  Goff.—-  Yes;  just  the  same  as  the  policemen  of  the  steam- 
boat squad.  The  sanitary  squad  gives  particular  attention  to 
the  examination  of  steam  engines,  and  engineer's  licenses;  they 
are  supposed  to,  anyway. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  They  apparently  did. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Preliminarily,  they  did. 

Q.  You  had  a  license  for  another  engineer  in  your  concern  at 
that  time?     A.  Yes,  sir;. we  did. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  consider  it  of  enough  importance  or  value 
to  you  to  pay  |20  for  the  purpose  of  getting  another  exami- 
nation?   A,  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  another  examination?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
left  the  business. 

I}.  Never  made  any  further  application?  A.  No,  sir;  I  left 
immediately  afterward. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  One  or  two  questions;  you  are  publishing  a  newspaper? 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  Where?     A.  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  paper?  A.  It  is  called  the 
"  Tariff  Commission." 

Q.  Devoted  then  to  the  special  discussion  of  economic  ques- 
tions?    A.  The  tariff  question;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  income  tax?     A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Neither  am  I;  will  you  tell  me  the  name,  if  you  learned  it, 
of  this  poliee  officer?  A.  I  could  not  do  it;  I  took  his  number 
at  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  £ot  that?     A.  But  I  have  not  got  that. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  when  it  was?  A.  It  was  —  as  near  as  I 
can  remember  it  was  about  this  season  of  the  year  in  1891. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  you  and  the  officer  had  the  con- 
versation about  paying  the  $20?  A.  I  don't  believe  —  as  near 
as  I  remember  we  were  on  the  stoop;  he  came  outside  the 
office;  T  told  The  conversation  to  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  the  secretary 
of  the  company,  immediately  afterward. 

Q.  I  know,  yon  testified  of  that;  I  wanted  to  fix  the  place;  I 
have  no  further  questions. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  he  say  wThere  the  money  was  going?  A.  Yes;  he  gave 
me  distinctly  to  understand  it  was  going  up  further  than  him. 
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Q.  Did  he  say  how  much  further?  A.  I  understood  if  fur- 
ther, to  go  to  the  man  that  made  the  examination. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  The  chief  examiner?    A.  The  chief  examiner  in  Mulberry 
street. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q,  Did  he  say  that?    A.  He  didn't  say  that;  no,  nv. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  from  which  you  drew  that  inference? 
A.  From  the  fact  that  he  said  he  would  fix  it  so  as  to  give  me 
another  examination. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  said  he  would  see  the  chief  about  it? 
A.  Words  to  that  effect;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all.    The  next  witness,  Mr.  Goff. 

John  M.  Searle,  recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff:  * 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  —  oh,  you  have  given  your  name, 
have  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  do  you  reside,  Major?  A.  Six  hundred  and 
thirty-three  Hudson  street,  this  city. 

Q.  I  call  you  "  Major,"  sir,  because  I  have  been  informed  that 
you  hold  that  rank,  or  have  held  that  rank  in  the  army?  Au. 
Letters  patent  from  Andrew  Johnson,  of  the  United  States  (pro- 
ducing letters  patent). 

Mr.  Kansom. —  May  I  look  at  it? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Oh,  certainly.  For  meritorious  services  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  signed  by  Andrew  Johnson.     John  M.  Searle. 

The  Witness. —  These  are  all  discharges  or  permissions  (pro- 
ducing a  number  of  papers). 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Commissioner  of  what  kind,  in  the  army?  A.  In  the  army 
during  the  war;  Senator  Bobertson  and  I  was  in  the  same 
regiment  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Br«n. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Who  do  you  say  was  in  the  same  regiment  with  you?  A. 
Senator  Bobertson,  the  Senator  of  this  committee. 
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Q.  He  and  you  served  together  in  the  same  regiment?  A.  We 
left  New  York  the  1st  of  April,  1861,  and  came  back  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1871;  we  came  back  quicker  than  we  went. 

Q.  What  is  it  about  Senator  Robertson?  A.  I  will  show  you 
that  discharge,  if  you  wish  to  see  it;  nothing  like  keeping 
vouchers. 

By   Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Do  you  carry  them  around  with  you  all  the  time?  A.  No; 
they  are  in  the  safe;  I  would  not  trust  them  in  anybody  else's 
hands,  unless  I  was  very  close  to  them. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  pretty  careful  in  keeping  papers,  are  you  not? 
A.  Only  these. 

Q.  Only  your  war  records?  A.  The  courthouse  could  not  buy 
these. 

Q.  Not  even  the  Tweed  courthouse?  A.  I  went  to  school  with 
him  when  we  were  two  boys;  he  was  a  pretty  nice  man;  if  they 
were  all  as  good  as  Tweed,  I  tell  you. 

Q.  Thirtieth  of  July,  1861?  A.  Yes;  that  was  the  Seventy-first 
Regiment. 

Q.  That  was  the  old  National  Guard?  A.  The  American  Guard. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  The  Major  was  discharged  about  the  time  I 
enlisted. 

Q.  You  went  out  together?  A.  I  was  in  the  war  five  years  and 
six  weeks;  I  would  like  to  make  this  statement,  that  I  had  the, 
privilege  of  commanding  Fort  Sumpter  on  December  3,  1865, 
when  Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  Grant  commanded  the  United 
States  army,  on  his  southern  tour  of  inspection,  visited  that  post 
with  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  South;  I  commanded  the  post  and  garrison, 

By   Mr.   Ransom: 

Q.  What  post  do  you  now  command;  I  mean  what  Grand  Army 
post?     A.  I  don't  command  any  Grand  Army  post. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any?  A.  I  did;  I  took  a  transfer  of  it  two 
weeks  ago;  I  took  my  transfer  two  weeks  ago. 

By  Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  The  Judge  has  asked  you  about  commanding  a  post;  aren't 
you  in  command  of  some  craft  now,  some  ship?  A.  I  am;  she 
has  not  been  christened  yet. 
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Q.  What  do  you  intend  to  call  her?    A.  The  City  Navy. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  craft  are  you  in  command  of  now?  A.  My 
grandfather  wrote  a  book  of  poems  called  Avenia,  and  I  will  call 
her  that. 

Q.  You  will  hare  to  ask  the  city  authorities  for  permission? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  craft  you  are  in  command  of  now  is  a  public  bath? 
A.  No.  15. 

Q.  Foot  of  Market  street,  and  you  are  in  the  bathhouse?  A. 
In  charge,  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  I  believe,  if  I  am  informed  correctly,  that  you  bear  on  your 
person  the  *cars  of  conflict  on  the  field?    A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Shall  we  have  those  in  evidence,  Mr.  Goff ? 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  will  see  later. 

The  Witness. —  That  has  no  bearing  on  this.  Mr.  Goff,  as  we 
are  not  in  Kentucky,  please  omit  titles  in  the  future. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  get  a  little  acquainted  with  you?  A.  There 
is  so  many  called  Majors  and  Colonels  that  have  no  right  to  it, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  Major,  you  seem  to  be  careful  about  preserving  the 
papers  that  are  of  interest  to  you;  have  you  preserved  the  papers 
or  letters  written  to  you  by  Commissioner  Sheehan?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  in  cleaning  house  in  May,  all  of  my  correspondence,  private, 
was  put  in  bureau  drawers,  and  were  cleaned  out,  and  they  can 
not  be  found. 

Q.  Well,  but  they  were —  A.  They  may  be  found  later;  they 
may  have  disappeared. 

Q.  You  did  not  cause  them  to  disappear?  A.  Not  at  all;  I 
wouldn't  do  any  such  thing. 

Q.  And  you  considered  the  correspondence  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  keep,  Major?  A.  No;  I  have  got  a  Tetter  that  is  from 
Major-General  Sanford;  I  kept  that;  I  was  one  of  the  chief  aides 
of  the  centennial  in  1889. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Just  limit  yourself  to  the  question. 

The  Witness. —  He  wants  to  know  what  letter  I  kept. 

Q.  Commissioner  Sheehan  was  not  a  brother  in  arms  with  you? 
A.  He  could  not  pass  the  doctor's  examination,  on  account  of 
his  foot;  he  is  lame;  born  so,  I  believe. 

Q.  So  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  correspondence  between  the 
commissioner  and  yourself —    A.  How? 

Q.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  correspondence  betweeen  the 
commissioner  and  yourself  did  not  relate  to  marshal  duties  and 
records?     A.  No,  no. 

Q.  It  related  to  municipal  matters?  A.  No;  I  can  not  —  you 
see,  I  received  a  sabre  cut  in  the  head  during  the  war  and  I  have 
not  the  most  retentive  memory  in  the  world. 
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Q.  That  is  one  of  the  scars  I  referred  to?  .&.  I  can  not  re- 
member the  subject  matter  or  explain  the  tenor  of  the  letters, 
unless  I  have  them  in  my  hand. 

Q.  You  received  a  subpoena  from  this  committee  last  March, 
did  you  not?  A.  I  never  received  a  subpoena  from  this  com- 
mittee; it  was  left  at  my  house  when  I  was  out  of  the  city. 

<J.  You  was  the  gentleman,  Major,  that  you  recognized  was 
required  to  appear?     A.  It  was  not  delivered  to  me. 

Q.  You  are  technically  correct,  and  I  am  technically  wrong; 
as  a  gentleman  you  recognized,  when  the  subpoena  was  left  at 
your  house,  that  this  committee  desired  your  presence?  A.  I 
did  not  receive  it;  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia  and  Camden 
on  business. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  appear  before  the  committee  when  you 
returned?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Nor  did  you  communicate  to  the  committee  the  reason  for 
your  nonappearance?  A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  did;  I  may 
have;  but  1  don't  remember. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  subpoena,  Major?  A.  I  believe 
that  is  somewhere  around  the  house;  I  think  I  saw  it  yesterday. 

Q.  You  have  been  served  with  another  subpoena  to  appear 
here?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  appeared  at  once  when  it  was  served 
personally. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  any  person  about  the  first  subpoena  that 
had  been  left  as  your  house?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  show  it  to  any  person?  A.  Oh,  yes,  I  believe  I  did; 
I  might  have  shown  it  to  —  I  believe  I  showed  it  to  my  sister 
and  my  nephew,  both  of  my  nephews;  I  may  have  to  some  one 
else;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Now,  Major  Searles,  I  regard  it  almost  as  an  imperti- 
nence on  my  part  to  even  suggest  to  you  that  the  obligations 
of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  to  tell  the  truth  are  greater  even 
than  the  obligation  of  an  oath?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  think  so  too;  and  when  I  ask  you,  Major,  if  you  showed 
that  subpoena  to  anyone  else  but  members  of  your  family,  will 
I  get  anything  different  from  what  you  have  already  stated? 
A.  Well,  I  can't  exactly  remember;  I  would  not  like  to  state 
emphatically,  because  I  might  be  mistaken;  I  may  have  shown 
it  or  may  not. 

Q.  But  now,  isn't  it  a  matter  of  fact,  that  you  showed  it  to 
persons  who  advised  you  not  to  come  before  the  committee? 
A.  No,  sir;  no  one  could  have  deterred  me  from  coming  here,  if 
I  was  properly  subpoenaed;  I  could  not  be  deterred  from  com- 
ing here  if  I  was  properly  subpoenaed. 

Q.  When  you  first  received  the  subpoena,  or  the  subpoena 
was  left  at  your  house,  for  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  try  to  copy 
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your  military  exactitude,  when  the  subpoena  was  left  at  your 
house  did  you  read  it  afterward?  A.  I  was  in  Philadelphia, 
when  the  subpoena  was  left  in  my  house,  and  my  sister  mailed 
it  on  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  in  Philadelphia?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  your  subpoena  called  upon  you  to  pro- 
duce certain  correspondence  between  yourself  and  Commis- 
sioner Sheehaii"?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  read  that  subpoena  did  it  refresh  your  mind 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  correspondence  between  yourself  and 
Commissioner  Sheehan?     A.  No;  not  exactly. 

Q*  But  there  had  been  a  correspondence?  A.  No;  I  can  not 
say  that  there  had  been  a  correspondence. 

Q.  Will  you  say  there  had  not  been,  Major?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  wore;  just,  I  believe,  one  letter. 

Q.  Only  one  letter?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  that  letter  about,  Major?  A.  Well,  it  stated  — 
I  can't  remember;  I  will  say  T  will  to  try  to  refresh  my  memory. 

Q.  Make  an  effort?    A.  Yes;  T  will  make  a  sturdy  effort. 

Q.  Does  the  sabre  cut  in  your  head  interfere  with  your 
faculty  of  memory?  A.  Yes;  it  does;  the  heat  of  the  room 
is  oppressive;  I  always  suffer  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  The  temperature  has  an  appreciable  effect  upon  you,  don't 
it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  be  of  service  to  you,  Major,  if  I  cau?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  the  tenor  of  the  letter. 

Q.  Had  you  written  to  him  and  received  this  letter  in  re- 
sponse?   A.  Yes;  it  was  in  response  to  a  letter  of  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  subject  upor  which  you  wrote  to 
him?  A.  Oh,  I  stated  this  — now,  I  can  refresh  my  memory,— 
that  some  years  ago  there  had  been  messengers'  detailed  at 
police  headquarters,  there  were  none  now  that  I  could  see  on 
the  January  31st  issue  of  the  City  Record,  and  that,  as  I  was 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  dvil  service  on  the  classified  list 
as  messenger,  and  had  received  nearly  09  per  cent— 98  or  99, 
outside  of  my  having  a  preference  under  chapter  119,085,  as  a 
soldier  — as  I  was  at  the  top  of  the  list  I  thought  that  I  should 
be  appointed,  and  T  almost  made  a  demand;  I  can  remember 
that  that  was  about  it;  T  received  an  answer  stating,  that  as 
soon  as  there  was  one  required,  a  requisition  would  be  made 
on  the  civil  service  board,  and  the  appointments  would  be 
made. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the    correspondence    that    passed    between 
yourself    and    Commissioner    Sheehan?    A.  That    is    all    that 
passed  between  me  and  Commissioner  Sheehan. 
L.  276 
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Q.  Did  the  subpoena  that  yon  remember  ask  you  to  produce 
any  other  papers?     A.  This  subpoena? 

Q.  The  first  subpoena  I  am  speaking  of?  A.  No;  only  of 
some  letters  in  the  handwriting  of  John  C.  Sheehan,  and  this 
was  not  in  the  handwriting  of  John  0.  Sheehan;  it  was  a  typo- 
written  letter. 

Q.  It  purported  to  be  signed  by  John  0.  Sheehan?  A.  Yes, 
Sir. 

Q.  You  knewT  his  signature?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  received 
letters  before;  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  him  wThen  he 
was  president  of  the  aqueduct  commission. 

Q.  Precisely;  now,  the  subpoena  you  have  received  now  asked 
you  to  produce  any  letters  or  papers  in  your  possession?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Having  passed  between  you  and  Commissioner  Sheehan; 
\iave  you  done  so?     A.  I  have  not  got  any. 

Q.  Have  you  made  search?     A.  I  have;  a  diligent  search. 

Q.  Hid  you  look  into  every  corner  you  could  reasonably  find 
it?     A.  Every  crevice. 

Q.  You  did  not  look  into  places  you  knew  you  would  not  find 
any?  A.  I  am  too  old  to  attempt  any  such  sham  as  that;  I  am 
getting  too  old  to  waste  time,  and  it  is  too  warm,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  It  was  purely  accidental,  Major;  I  beg  your  pardon?  A. 
as  they  say  in  French. 

Q.  Now,  Major,  I  do  not  wTant  to  pursue  the  ordinary  course 
of  examination  with  you,  because  my  regard  for  you  is  too  high? 
A.  Mine  has  always  been  very  lofty  to  you. 

Q.  I  want  to  place  the  letter  in  your  memory  direct;  did  you 
receive  |100  for  destroying  the  letters  in  your  possession?  A. 
Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  you  did?  A.  Never  in 
my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  that  you  received  a  hundred  dollars  not 
to  appear  before  this  committee?     A.  Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  know. that  man  there  (indicating)?  A.  That  man  came 
drunk  last  Monday,  on  ladies'  day,  at  my  bath;  I  have  known  him 
40  years;  I  am  ashamed  to  say  he  is  the  nephew  of  John  S. 
Mclntyre,  the  assistant  district  attorney;  I  had  the  officer  put 
him  off  the  dock  last  week;  he  came  on  ladies'  day,  there, 
drunk. 

Q.  You  know  the  commanding  officer  remains  always  cool  and 
collected?  A.  Always;  I  was  astonished  than  your  society  would 
hire  such  detectives. 

Q/Do  yon  know  that  our  society  —  what  society?  A.  That  is 
what  he  calls  — 

Q.  What  society?     A.  I  told  his  nephew  yesterday. 

Q.  What  society?    A.  Well,  he  is  with  this  man  Dennett, 
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Q.  What  did  you  say  to  me  "your  society"  for?  A.  You  ar* 
representing  a  society,  evidently. 

Q.  Representing  what  society?  A.  The  Society  for  the  Pre 
vention  of  Crime,  isn't  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that?    A.  Well,  those  who  run  may  read. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  read  anything  about  it,  while  you  were 
running?    A.  Or  riding. 

Q.  What?    A.  Well,  it  is  generally  understood. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  cut  in  your  head 
was  received  from  a  brickbat  on  Thompson  street  instead  of  a 
sabre,' as  you  claim,  on  the  battlefield,  would  that  make  it  correct? 
A-  Not  exactly. 

Q.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  wound  on  your  head  came  from  a 
brickbat  instead  of  a  sabre  cut?  A.  The  record  in  the  Surgeon- 
General's  office  don't  say  so. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact?    A.  In  Thompson  street? 

Q.  In  Thompson  street  or  Sullivan  street;  isn't  it  a  fact  tfrat 
the  war-scarred  veteran  received  his  wound  in  Thompson  street? 
A.  Why,  no;  why  do  you  ask  such  superfluous  questions,  Mr. 
Goff? 

Q.  Never  mind  my  superfluous  questions;  isn't  that  a  fact? 
A.  You  know  it  is  not  so. 

Q.  Answer  my  question;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  A. 
I  am  losing  my  admiration  of  you;  I  always  admired  you. 

Q.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that ;  by  the  way,  you  say  I  represent  a 
certain  society,  Major;  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  diverge  a  little? 
A.  I  beg  your  pardon;  it  is  the  Senate  cominittee. 

Q.  We  will  resume  our  former  relations  of  my  high  regard 
for  you,  and  your  high  regard  for  me?  A.  Don't  mention 
Thompson  or  Sullivan  street  to  me;  well,  Mr.  Goff,  I  am  at 
your  service  (drinking  some  water). 

Q.  Have  you  had  some  water?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  little  unusual,  Major?     A.  What? 

Q.  It  is  a  little  unusual?  A.  I  don't  drink  so  much  since  I 
sawT  him  Monday;  I  have  not  drank  any  since. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  department  of  public  works?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  first  subpoena  was  served  at  your  house? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Before  that  time?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  position  did  you  occupy  there,  Major?  A.  Oh, 
before  I  —  I  resigned  in  — 

Q.  You  resigned?     A.  In  1889;  I  was  there  four  years. 

Q.  You  resigned?  A.  Yes;  I  was  messenger  in  the  chief  engi- 
seer's  office,  messenger  and  clerk;  I  did  clerical  work  almost, 
entirely. 
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Q.  They  did  not  treat  you  right  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  my 
salary,  and  when  I  didn't  like  it  I  resigned. 

Q.  They  wanted  to  impose  upon  you  duties  that  were  not 
consistent  with  your  dignity?  A.  I  wouldn't  let  anybody  do 
that. 

Q.  And  you  resigned?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  the  carrying  of  sandwiches  was  inconsistent 
with  your  dignity?     A.  I  never  carried  sandwiches  to  anybody. 

Q.  It  was  intimated  to  you?     A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  not  requested  of  you?     A.  No. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  cause  of  your  resignation?  A.  Certainly 
not. 

Q.  It  was  ignoble  if  such  a  request  was  made?  A.  Yes;  they 
would  know  better  than  to  do  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  around  with  this  subpoena,  which  was 
served  upon  you  from  this  committee,  stating  to  any  person 
that  you  would  go  before  this  committee  and  tell  what  ^ou 
knew  unless  you  were  taken  care  of?    A.  No;  I  did  not  make  — 

Q.  Burnish  up  your  memory? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Did  you  say  anything  practically  similar 
to  that? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Burnish  up  your  memory  now,  please;  the  temperature 
is  not  hot  to-day?  A.  No;  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  state;  I 
said  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  civil  service  list,  and  that  the 
civil  service  law  should  be  complied  with,  and  that  I  should  be 
appointed,  and  if  not,  I  was  going  to  have  the  Senate  investi- 
gating committee  investigate  the  civil  service  bureau;  that  is 
all. 

Q.  And  to  whom  did  you  say  that,  Major?  A.  I  don't  know; 
I  may  have  said  it  to  half  a  dozen. 

Q.  Name  one?     A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  some  person  in  authority —  A.  To 
whom,  for  instance? 

Q  Never  mind;  that  does  not  account,  not  alongside  of  you? 
A.  I  am  glad  of  that.  - 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  it  to  some  person  in  authority,  Major?  A.. 
No;  I  may  one  day  have  said  it  to  Senator  Eobertson;  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  To  any  person  outside  of  the  Senate  committee?  A.  No;  I 
don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  half  a  dozen  persons;  that  is,  I  sup- 
i  pose  a  happy  measure  of  calculation?     A.  Yes. 

Q.j^  gentleman  you  might  meet  in  the  cafe?     A.  No. 
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Q.  A  gentleman  you  might  meet  at  divine  service?    A.  I  go 
to  church    every    Sunday,  but    I  do  not    carry    subpoenas  to 
church. 

Q.  You  might  speak  about  subpoenas,  Major?  A.  No;  I 
don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  the  habit  of  meeting  those  gentlemen 
to  whom  you  spoke,  outside  of  Senator  Robertson?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  know;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  any  acquaintances  you  met?  A.  I 
might  have. 

Q.  I  scarcely  think  that  is  consistent  with  your  character, 
Major,  and  your  reputation  for  being  a  reticent  man;  I  do  not 
think  it  would  conform  to  it  to  speak  to  anyone  you  would  meet? 
A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  It  would  not  conform  to  your  character  as  being  a  very 
close,  reticent  man?  A.  Well,  I  might  not  be  close  with  inti- 
mates, but  I  have  very  few  intimates. 

Q.  Very  few;  all  true  men  are  in  the  same  position;  few 
friends,  and  many  acquaintances,  isn't  that  the  rule?  A.  I  have 
very  few  acquaintances. 

Q.  But  these  persons  to  whom  you  spoke  about  coming  before 
the  Senate  committee  to  .inspect  the  workings  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice, don't  you  remember  they  had  some  connection  with  the 
committee  outside  of  the  Senator,  Robertson?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  with  the  counsel  of  the  committee 
at  that  time?    A.  I  think  I  saw  Mr.  Grasse;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Grasse?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  received  the  subpoena,  or  the  first  sub- 
poena was  left  at  your  house?  A.  I  was  away  at  the  time  the 
subpoena  came  to  my  house. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Grasse?  A.  Oh, 
that  was  before;  a  week  before  the  subpoena  came  into  my 
hands. 

Q.  You  spoke  to  Mr.  Grasse  before  the  subpoena  was  sent  to 
you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  you  came  to  go  to  Philadelphia  from  the  time 
you  first  spoke  to  Mr.  Grasse  until  the  subpoena  was  left  at  your 
house?  A.  He  did  not  send  a  subpoena,  and  I  was  called  to 
Philadelphia  on  business. 

Q.  On  what  business?     A.  On  business  for  my  sister. 

Q.  What  business?    A.  My  sister  owns  property. 

Q.  Where  is  that  property  situated?  A.  It  is  in  Coaches 
street,  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  went  on  there?  A.  Went  on 
to  pay  taxes,  and  see  if  there  was  any  taxes  on  it 
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Q.  Did  you  pay  any  taxes  while  in  Philadelphia?  A.  The  gen- 
tleman who  is  in  Philadelphia  has  the  power  to  pay  taxes. 

Q.  Couldn't  he  pay  the  taxes  without  your  going  there?  A.  It 
is  advisable  for  me  to  go  and  see  how  things  are  going  there> 
because  that  will  be  mine,  eventually. 

Q.  Did  you  take  money  with  you?     A.  My  fare. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  money  to  pay  the  taxes?  A.  No;  I  think 
I  took  $15;  my  fare  was  $4;  I  remained  three  weeks. 

Q.  Weren't  you  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  get  you  out  of  the  way 
so  you  could  not  have  a  subpoena  served  on  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  true,  according  to  your  military  honor?  A.  That  is 
true;  every  answer  I  give  you  is  under  oath. 

Q.  I  have  consideration  for  the  failure  of  your  memory,  and 
am  trying  to  refresh  it;  that  is  all,  Major.     A.  Well  — 

Q.  When  you  returned  from  Philadelphia  you  did  not  go  near 
Mr.  Grasse,  did  you  ?    A.  I  did  not  have  an  occasion. 

Q.  Well,  you  told  Mr.  Grasse  you  would  go  before  this  com- 
mittee and  testify  as  to  the  unjust  manner  in  which  you  had  been 
treated  by  the  civil  service  committee?  A.  When  they  investi- 
gated the  civil  service  board. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  you  would  come  before  the  committee 
and  testify  on  that  question?    A.  No. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Grasse?  A.  Can  I  qualify  that 
answer? 

Q.  If  it  is  incorrect. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No;  answer  the  question.  Why  did  you 
go  to  Mr.  Grasse? 

The  Witness. —  Because  this  committee  was  supposed  to  ex- 
amine one  after  the  other  all  the  different  departments. 

By  Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  They  did  not  get  down  on  the  record  that?  A.  All  the 
other  different  departments. 

Q.  You  came  for  the  purpose  of  offering  yourself  as  a  witness 
and  giving  this  committee  some  information?  A.  Yes;  when 
they  commence  to  examine  the  civil  service  board. 

Q.  You  did  not  specify  any  time;  you  w7ere  ready  at  any  time? 
A.  When  they  examined  the  civil  service  board. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  specify  any  time?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did,  when  the 
eivil  service  board  was  examined. 

Q.  At  any  time  the  civil  service  board  wras  to  be  examined? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  When  the  subpoena  was  left  at  your  house,  and  your  sister 
mailed  it  on  to  Philadelphia,  didn't  you  know  the  time  had 
arrived  for  the  civil  service  board  to  be  examined?  A.  They 
were  not  being  examined;  the  police  were  being  examined. 

Q.  How  did  you  know,  when  you  were  in  Philadelphia?  A. 
They  were  not  being  examined;  the  police  were  being  examined; 
don't  you  suppose  I  read  the  papers. 

Q.  Don't  you  suppose  the  counsel  for  the  committee  knew 
better  than  you?  A.  If  I  had  an  intimation  the  civil  service 
board  would  have  been  examined,  when  I  was  away,  I  would 
have  presented  myself  at  once. 

Q.  You  have  gone  around  since  you  received  this  subpoena, 
haven't  you,  and  shaken  it  in  the  faces  of  officials,  and  told  them 
that  unless  they  did  what  was  right,  that  you  would  come  here 
and  testify?  A.  No,  sir:  no  official  has  seen  it  except  the  police- 
man and  dockman. 

Q.  You  have  been  placed  in  that  position  at  the  time,  as  soon 
as  you  received  that  subpoena?     A.  Yes;  now,  can  I  qualify. 

Q.  Wait  a  while,  Major.  Major,  "  attention?  "  A.  I  want  you 
to  understand. 

Q.  Major,  "attention?''     A.  Present,  here;  all  right;  go  on. 

Q.  Now,  Major,  this  is  serious  work?  A.  So  it  is;  that  is  the 
reason  I  want  to  qualify  that  answer. 

Q.  The  time  will  come  for  you  to  qualify  or  to  be  accurate; 
you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so?     A.  Yes;  very  well. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  here  that  you  have  not  gone  around 
threatening  that  unless  you  got  a  position,  you  would  come 
here  before  this  Senate  committee  and  testify?    A.  I  have  not* 

Q.  To  any  person  living?     A.  To  any  person. 

Q.  You  have  never  uttered  those  words?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  said  to  any  person  that  they  were  forced  to 
give  you  an  appointment,  to  keep  you  from  coming  before  this 
committee?    A.  Never. 

Q.  You  have  received  an  appointment?  A.  Now,  Counsel,  I 
qualify  that. 

Chairman  Lexow  —  Answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  have  received  an  appointment?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went 
and  took  my  army  discharges,  and  went  to  Hollihan,  the  com- 
missioner of  public  works,  and  stated  under  the  recent  law 
pa'ssed  by  the  Legislature,  and  signed  by  the  Governor,  I  believe 
it  is  chapter  177,  Senator  Lexow,  and  stated  that  all  soldiers 
shall  have  preference  for  appointments  in  positions  from  $4  with* 
out  civil  service  examination^ ;  I  made  the  demand  for  the  posi- 
tion and  got  it  on  the  15th  of  this  month. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  it?  A.  On  the  15th  of  June;  that  is  the 
time  I  got  it 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 


Q.  Up  to  that  time  you  got  it,  with  the  civil  service  examina- 
tion, the  best  on  the  record,  you  had  not  been  able  to  receive  it? 
A.  There  was  no  vacancies. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Were  there  not  enough  applications  for  this  bath  down 
here?  A.  That  I  don't  know;  I  was  only  looking  out  for  John 
M.  Searle. 

Q.  I  have  do  doubt  about  that,  Mr.  Searle;  on  the  15th  of  June 
were  you  not  made  aware  that  you  would  in  all  probability  be 
called  before  this  committee?    A.  The  15th  of  June? 

Q.  Yes;  when  you  went  to  Hoolihan?  A.  No;  I  did  not  know 
until  the  policeman  says  that  officer  was  a  Parkhurst  man,  three 
days  ago,  and  I  thought  this  man,  going  around  here;  I  knew 
Dennett;  and  I  have  been  here  a  dozen  times  myself. 

Q.  You  have?  A.  Yes;  and  I  had  seen  the  Grenadier  here,  and 
never  forget  a  face. 

Q.  When  have  you  been  here?  A.  Oh,  all  —  before  the  ap- 
pointment, day  after  day,  day  after  day. 

Q.  l^our  appointment  wTas  on  the  loth  of  June?  A.  Yes;  the 
15th. 

Q.  And  you  attended  the  sessions  of  this  committee?  A.  Once 
in  a  while. 

Q.  You  said  day  after  day,  just  now?    A.  Once  in  a  while. 

Q.  You  said  day  after  day;  were  you  right  when  you  said  that? 
A.  I  guess  not  in  every  day. 

Q.  We  are  right  now?     A.  I  could  not  get  in  every  day. 

Q.  Are  you  right  now  when  you  say  you  attended  every  other 
day?    A.  Probably;  I  could  not  tell;  one  or  two  days  a  week. 

Q.  You  say  you  could  not  get  in  every  day,  but  you  came  every 
day  and  tried  to  get  in?  A.  No;  not  every  day;  I  have  been  out 
there,  and  could  not  get  in. 

Q.  You  must  have  come  to  the  courthouse  every  day?  A.  Not 
every  day. 

Q.  How  can  you  swear  you  did  not  get  in  every  day?  A. 
Some  days  I  came  and  could  not  get  in. 

Q.  Some  days  you  came  and  you  did  get  in?    A.  Yes,  sir.      * 

Q.  How  about  the  days  you  did  not  get  there?  A.  There  was 
»o  desire  of. mine  to  get  in. 

Q.  How  can  you  swear  you  could  not  get  in,  if  you  did  not 
come  to  the  courthouse;  I — don't  be  reckless  about  swearing? 
A.  You  asked  me  the  days  I  was  not  here,  see;  how  did  I  know 
I  could  not  get  in;  I  could  not  tell  if  I  was  up  town,  whether 
there  was  a  crowd  or  not. 
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Q.  Haven't  you  been  going  around  the  department  and  giving 
it  to  understand  that  you  would  be  called  on  the  stand,  and  if 
you  did  not  get  an  appointment  you  would  give  something  away? 
!A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  ever  said  it.  ^ 

Q.  If  anybody  comes  on  the  stand  and  swears  lie  did,  they 
would  swear  to  a  falsehood?     A.  I  think  they  represent- 
ee They  would  perjure  themselves?    A.  Yes,  sir;  they  would 
perjure  themselves. 

Q.  No  matter  how  many  came?  A.  No  matter  howT  many 
came. 

Q.  Have  you  a  salary?  A.  At  the  rate  of  $950  a  year;  between 
that  and' a  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Grasse  after  you  returned  from  Phila- 
delphia?   A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Mr.  Hoolihan  for  appointment? 
A.  On  the  15th.  * 

Q.  He  is  the  deputy  commimssioner  of  public  works?  A.  Yes, 
sir: 

Q.  And  you  received  your  appointment  on  the  15th?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  was  the  first  day  you  went  to  seek 
your  appointment?  A.  That  is  the  first  day  I  ever  spoke  to  Mr. 
Hoolihan  in  my  life. 

Q.  Answer  my  question;  do  you  mean  to  swear  here  that  was 
the  first  time  you  went  to  seek  that  appointment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  any  official?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  want  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  after  it?  A.  Because  there  was  no  other; 
I  wanted  employment,  and  there  was  no  other  positions  on  hand, 
and  I  ascertained  that  the  baths  were  going  into  commission, 
and  half  a  loaf  of  bread  was  better  than  none. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  you  did  not  want  it?'  A.  I  did  not  want 
it  if  I  could  get  anything  else;  I  made  a  demand. 

Q.  You  took  what  you  could  get?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  tell  \is  the  first  time  you  went  to  the  depart- 
ment of  public!  works,  on  the  15th  of  June,  you  were  appointed 
immediately  on  that  day?    A.  I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  never  had  made  an  application  before?     A.  Four 
or  five  soldiers  were  talking  that  day  about  the  law,  and  says, 
"Why  don't  somebody  test  the  case;"  I  said,  "I  will  test  it,", 
the     day    before,    and    brought    my    papers,    and    laid    them 
before  Mr.  Hoolihan,  and  he  made  the  appointment. 

Q.  Four  or  ^ye  soldiers;  give  us  their  names?  A.  John  Phil-, 
lips,  court  officer  of  General  Sessions. 

Q.  Yes,  that  is  one?     A.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Berger,  from' 
Jersey  City;  Jack  Broder,  that  lives  at  145  Sixteenth  street 
L.  277 
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Q.  Yes;  anyone  else?  A.  I  was  trying  to  think;  George  Wall, 
that  lives  over  in  Broadway,  Williamsburgh;  I  have  not  got  his 
address. 

Q.  Anybody  else?     A.  That  is  all  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  yen  all  hold  a  conference?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  13th?     A.  On  the  13th  or  14th. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hold  the  conference?  A.  In  Byron  Cross's 
Eighth  avenue  and  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  By  appointment?  A.  No;  there  had  been  a  Grand  Army 
funeral  on  that  day. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  you  to  apply  for  the 
position  of  the  superintendent  of  public  works?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  reiterate  again  that  you  have  never  spoken —  A.  No; 
I  did  not  ask  about  the  baths;  I  heard  about  the  baths;  I  said  I 
would  like  an  appointment,  and  he  said,  "  The  best  positions  are 
all  filled;"  I  said,  "There  are  some  baths  not  located;"  I  had 
read  that  in  the  paper,  and  they  were  just  coming  up,  and  I  said 
I  would  accept  that  for  the  present,  and  I  got  it. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Searles,  that  you  have  been  going  around 
waving  this  subpoena  in  the  faces  of  officials  and  threatening 
them  that  unless  you  got  a  place  you  wrould  come  and  testify; 
will  you  try  to  deny  that?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  swear  it  is  absolutely  true  in  that  respect?  A.  It  is 
not  true;  I  never  did  it. 

Q.  You  never  said  a  word  to  anyone?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Never  showed  a  subpoena  to  any  one  for  that  purpose?  A. 
I  told  you, I  showed  the  subpoerf&,  not  this  one;  I  showed  the 
other  one;  I  showed  this  one  to  my  sister  and  the  nephew. 

Q.  And  if  it  was  left  in  your  house  when  you  were  in  Phila- 
delphia, how  came  vou  to  show  it  wThen  you  came  to  New 
York?  ' 

A;  I  did  not  show  it;  this  subpoena  I  have  got  in  my  pocket  I 
showed  to  the  policeman  on  the  dock,  and  two  of  the  keepers. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  first  subpoena?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  showed  it  to  anybody. 

Q.  You  swore  you  showed  it  to  your  sister?  A.  Yes;  my  sister 
land  two  nephews. 

Q.  What  need  had  you  to  show  it  to  your  sister  when  she  sent 
it  to  you?     A.  When  I  came  back. 

Q.  Why  did  you  bring  it  back?     A.  To  keep. 

Q.  As  a  memento  among  your  other  war  records?     A.  Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Goff. —  No,  sir;  I  have  got  one  or  two  questions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  name  (showing  witness  paper)?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  Read  it,  please?  A.  Let  me  get  my  glasses;  "James*  W. 
Boyle." 

Q.  Go  on  and  read  on?  A.  "Wholesale  oyster  dealer,  planter 
of  celebrated  oysters;  depot,  foot  of  Perry  street,  North  river." 

Q.  What  did  Boyle  give  you  the  $100  for?  A.  Mr.  Boyle  never 
gave  me  $100. 

Q.  Answer  the  question,  and  don't  open  your  mouth  that  way? 
A.  I  have  got  to  open  my  mouth  to  answer  you. 

Q.  What  did  Boyle  give  you  the  $100  for?  A.  I  don't  under- 
stand* 

Q.  What  did  Boyle  give  you  the  $100  for?  A.  Mr.  Boyle  never 
gave  me  $100  in  his  life;  Mr.  Boyle  never  gave  me  $50;  Mr. 
Boyle  never  gave  me  $20  in  his  life;  Mr.  Boyle  never  gave  me  any 
money  in  his  life. 

Q.  Did  you  sign —  A.  But  I  tell  you  what  I  did;  T  borrowed 
$5  off  him  last  week,  and  he.has  got  my  I-O-U  for  that;  and  that 
is  the  first  money  I  borrowed  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  money  before  you  received  that  $5? 
A.  From  him;  no. 

Q.  Wait  awhile,  Major;  did  you  ever  receive  money  from  Mr. 
Boyle  before  that  $5,  directly  or  indirectly?     A.  Never. 
-    Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  you  did?    A.  I  don't  think 
I  ever  did. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?     A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  doubt?  A.  I  don't  doubt;  it  satisfies  you,  and 
I  swear  on. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  satisfy  your  conscience  and  not  satisfy  me? 
A.  I  will  satisfy  my  conscience. 

Q.  Your  conscience  in  your  .bead;  now,  didn't  you  receive 
money  from  him,  or  through  him,  in  any  manner,  shape  or  form 
after  you  had  been  to  visit  Mr.  Grasse  here?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  you  did?    A.  No. 

Q.  Positively?     A.  Positively. 

Q.  You  have  got  no  doubt  in  your  mind,  have  you?  A.  Not  the 
slightest. 

Q,  Not  the  slightest  doubt?     A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  And  that  is  just  as  true  as  the  fact —    A.  As  all  the  rest. 

Q.  As  all  the  rest;  all  right;  I  did  not  want  to  put  it  that  way, 
Major.     A.  Because  I  have  told  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Q.  I  did  not  want  to  put  it  that  way;  what  has  been  your 
business  since  you  laid  down  your  arms,  Major?  A.  Now  I  have 
got  a  diary  home  that  fills  the  bill;  I  will  bring  it  down;  I  am 
off  Friday;  I  will  be  here  Friday  and  bring  the  diary,  with  all 
the  memorandums,  I  presume. 

Q.  And  let  me  have  it  during  the  summer  recess,  for  light  read- 
ing?   A.  Yes,  if  it  will  amuse  you. 
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Q.  Is  there  anything  in  that  diary  when  you  take  your  water? 
A.  I  never  take  water;  I  drink  it. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  that  diary,  Major,  of  your  indictment 
for  horse  stealing?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  put  that  down  in  your  diary,  did  you?  A.  Oh, 
now  you  come  to  that ;  now  ask  the  question. 

Q.  When  was  that  little  trifling  caper  recorded  against  you, 
Major?    A.  Do  you  know  the  result? 

Q.  Oh,  no;  never  mind  the  result;  I  want  to  know  about  when 
it  was  recorded  against  you?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three;  I  will  answer  that;  it  has  gone  so  far  now;  I  want  to  go 
on  record,  Mr.  Goff;  three    gentlemen  — 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  call  your  attention  to  a  ruling  you  made  some 
time  ago. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Major;  I  want  to  interpose  here  that 
while  I  highly  respect  and  esteem  Judge  Ransom,  my  senior  at 
the  bar,  yet  I  must  ask  your  forgiveness  of  a  lieutenant  trying 
to  address  a  Major  in  the  tone  he  addressed  to  you;  will  you  pro- 
ceed about  the  indictment  for  horse  stealing?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
1883  there  was  four  of  us  had  been  up  all  night,  and  I  was  then 
employed  at  533  Broadway. 

Q.  At  what  business?  A.  I  was  a  salesman,  was  superin' 
tendent  of  the  store,  and  at  about  9  o'clock  we  were  getting 
through  —  6th  of  the  month  —  and  one  said,  "Let's  take  a  ride 
in  an  ice  cream  wagon;"  we  took  a  ride  around  the  block,  and 
when  we  got  back  — 

Q.  What  season  of  the  year  was  that?  X.  Oh,  it  was  in  the 
summer;  it  was  the  straw  hat  season,  I  remember;-  and  when  we 
got  back  the  other  fellows  run  away  —  we  were  in' front  of  the 
store — and  the  policeman  arrested  me;  but  the  jury  did  not 
leave  the  seats;  "  Get  out,  and  go  home;'7  Mr.  Fellows  will  tell  you. 

Q.  Might  I  ask  if  you  have  read  —  no  doubt  you  are  a  man  of 
broad  culture  and  reading?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  have  read  a  story  of  the  man  confessing  to  having 
stolen  a  rope,  and  that,  there  was  a  horse  at  the  end  of  it?  A. 
Oh,  no;  this  was  Fussle's  ice  cream  wagon. 

Q.  You  did  not  read  that  story?  A.  No;  I  did  not  read  that 
story;  in  whose  book  of  fables  is  it? 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon;  now,  Major,  did  you  have  trouble  in  our 
criminal  courts;  did  they  ever  trouble  you  any  with  an  indictment 
for  horse  stealing?     A.  That  was  the  only  time. 

Q.  I  see  your  discharge  is  dated  there  in  1881,  and  you 
answered  that  you  were  five  years  and  six  months  in  the  war? 
A.  Discharge;  what  discharge;  1861. 

Q.  Pardon  me;  and  you  served  five  years  and  six  months  in  the 
war?    A.  No;  not  six  months;  over  five. 
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Q.  You  said  fi.Ye  years  and  six  months?  A.  Twentieth  of  April, 
1861,  until  the  31st  of  January,  1866. 

Q.  Pardon  me,  Major;  if  I  was  a  military  man  I  would  use  a 
military  term,  but  I  can  not;  you  said  ^\e  years  and  six  months? 
A.  Very  nearly;  1  did  not  say  five  years  and  six  months. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  in  the  war  after  the  war  was 
finished?    A.  Nearly  a  year. 

Q.  After  the  war  was  finished?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  commanded  Fort 
Sumter  after  the  fighting  was  done. 

Q.  After  the  fighting  was  done  you  commanded  Fort  Sumter, 
and  the  fort  was  saved?     A.  I  succeeded  Anderson. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  One  or  two  suggestions,  Major;  will  you  obey  one  or  two 
military  orders  if  I  issued  them  now?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Attention;  forward,  march?    A.  Well,  I  — 

Q.  March.  A.  Oh.  (The  witness  marches  from  the  stand  and 
is  stopped  by  Mr.  Golf.) 

Mr.  Goff.—  Sit  down. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  put 
to  the  witness? 

Mr.  Goff. —  One  more  question,  after  the  Judge  gets  through 
his  military  performances. 

Mr.  Eansom.—  I  simply  proposed,  with  the  chairman's  permis- 
sion, to  put  an  end  to  the  examination  of  the  Major.  Now,  then, 
Major. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  won't  ask  him  any  questions. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Route  step,  file  right,  march.  (The  witness  left 
the  stand.) 

Matthew  D.  O'Connor,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  given  your  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  At  present  I  am  out  of  business, 

Q.  What  was  your  business?  A.  My  business  was  railroad 
business  until  the  2d  of  March,  1892,  w<hen  my  resignation  was 
called  for,  in  consequence  of  action  taken  against  the  Tammany 
Hall  last  fall,  and  I  was  thrown  out  of  the  business  by  a  friend, 
Patrick  J.  Roach,  an  Assemblyman. 

4J.  In  what  district?     A.  In  the  Fourth  Assembly  district. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 
Q.  It  is  a  ventilation  of  political  reference?    A.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Goff. —  You  might  as  well  take  that  in  with  the  ventilation. 
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Senator  Cantor. —  With  everything  else,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Goff. —  They  are  so  mixed  up  it  w  hard  to  separate  them, 

Senator  Cantor. —  In  some  minds  they  are. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  majority  think  so,  I  think. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  think  not. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  think  the  last  witness  referred  to  you  as  a  gentleman  of 
Parkhurst,  or  some  society;  are  you  a  Parkhurst  gentleman,  or  a 
gentleman  of  any  society?  A.  I,  sir;  I  am  not,  and  that  is  about 
as  true  as  anything  he  said  to  me  in  relation  to  me. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  Dr.  Parkhurst  or  his 
society?    A.  Xot  in  any  shape  or  form. 

Q.  You  knew  the  last  witness,  that  is,  Searles?  A.  I  have 
known  him  for  over  30   years,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  him  before  his  departure  for  the  war?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  since  his  return?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  him  touching  the  ser- 
vice upon  him  of  a  subpoena  from  this  committee  about  the  last 
of  February  or  March?  A.  No,  sir;  not  the  last  of  February  or 
March. 

Q.  Well,  subsequent  to  that  time? 

Py  Chairman  LexowT: 
Q.  About  the  service  of  it  at  any  time? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  About  the  service  of  it  at  any  time?  A.  I  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  Major  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  in  this  courtroom, 
sitting  opposite  there  (indicating);  that  was  the  first  time  I  had 
seen  the  Major  in  over  four  years;  he  studiously  avoided  me  in 
consequence  of  the  great  wrrong  he  perpetrated  against  me%  I 
don't  care  about  that,  but  I  saw  him  on  the  13th  day  of  June. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  in  connection  with  thk 
committee  or  any  subpoena  having  been  served?  A.  He  got  up 
and  greeted  me,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  here,  and 
he  took  the  subpoena  out  of  his  pocket  and,  showing  it  to  me 
quietly,  he  said,  "I  have  got  business  here,  unless  the  public 
works  reinstate  me  in  my  position;"  and  I  did  let  him  look  at  it. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  13th  of  June?  A.  That  was  on  the  13th  of 
June;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Day  before  yesterday?  A.  No,  sir;  not  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. 
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%  I  am  speaking  of  the  day  of  the  subpoena  that  brought  him 
here  to-day.    A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  original  subpoena. 

Q.  The  first  subpoena?     A.  The  first  subpoena;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  subpoena  he  had  in  his  pocket?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  13th  of  June  in  this  courtroom?  A.  He  showed  it 
to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  what  it  said,  what  it  called  for,  outside  of 
the  printed  matters?  A.  For  letters  and  papers  received  by  him 
from  John  C.  Sheehan,  and  something  of  that  effect. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  upon  that  subject? 
A.  I  had,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you,  and  what  did  you  say  to  him? 
A.  He  said  he  had  just  returned  from  Philadelphia  about  three 
weeks  ago,  where  he  had  been  having  a  hell  of  a  time  on  f  100 
which  Tim  Boyle,  leader  of  the  Xinth  Assembly  district,  gave 
him  for  the  purpose  of  getting  away  from  this  committee  before 
they  took  a  recess,  and  he  had  just  returned  from  Philadelphia 
three  weeks  ago,  after  having  this  glorious  time. 

Q.  Eeceived  a  hundred  dollars  from  Tom  Boyle,  leader  of  the 
Ninth?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  further?  A.  Well,  he  said  he  felt  pretty  sure  of 
being  reinstated  in  the  department  of  public  works,  and  that 
lie  had  already  seen  a  certain  party;  that  they  told  him  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  they  would  place  him,  undoubtedly,  provid- 
ing he  would  forget  what  he  intended  to  testify  to  before  this 
committee,  and  also  lose  those  papers,  and  he  said  to  me  at 
that  time,  "I  will  give  them  the  finest  jolly  they  ever  got;  I  will 
lock  those  papers  up  —  I  have  got  them  in  a  safe  —  and  keep 
them  there  untilsuch  a  time  as  they  place  me  where  they  can 
not  remove  me,  and  then  I  will  go'before  the  committee. 

Q.  Was  that  the  substance  of  the  conversation  you  had  with 
the  redoubtable  Major?     A.  Yes,  sir;  almost  verbatim. 

Q.  Had  you  subsequent  conversations  with  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?  A.  1  happened  to  mention  the  circumstances  to 
Mr.  Dennett;  I  met  Mr.  Dennett,  and  he  requested  me  to  go 
over  to  the  public  works  and  find  out  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had 
been  appointed,  and  I  went  over  and  saw  the  chief  clerk,  and 
asked  if  Major  Searles  had  been  appointed  on  the  morning  of  the  ' 
15th,  and  he  told  me  yes,  he  had  just  been  appointed  that  morn- 
ing, and  taken  charge  of  the  Market  street  bath,  and  Mr.  Dennett 
asked  me  to  accompany  him'  down  there  to  see  if  the  Major  would 
tell  the  same  story  a»  he  told  me,  and  that  is  the  way  T  was 
draAvn  into  the  matter,  and  happened  to  get  into  the  matter. 
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Q.  You  went  down  with  Mr.  Dennett?  A.  I  went  down  with. 
Dennett;  when  he  says  I  arrived  there  day  before  yesterday  in 
an  intoxicated  state,  I  want  to  say  I  have  not  drank  a  drop  of 
liquor  in  four  months;  he  said  the  policeman  put  me  off  the  dock, 
and  I  wish  you  would  subpoena  the  policeman,  so  he  can  tell 
whether  that  is  so  or  not;  the  Major  is  crazy;  he  told  Mr.  Den- 
nett and  myself  if  the  committee  pressed  him  too  far  lie  would 
bring  50  people  to  swear  the  saber  cut  made  him  crazy,  and  that 
is  the  reason  he  could  not  testify  to  what  he  would  like  to 
testify  to  now. 
,Q.  Now  we  will  leave  the  Major.     A.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  leave  the  Major;  I  want  to  ask  you  matters  of  your 
own  business;  what  company  were  you  engaged  in  as  employe  in 
any  capacity  in  New  York?     A.  Last  time,  sir? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  In  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Kailroad 
Company. 

Q.  Before  that?    A.  With  the  Monarch  Steamship  Company. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  on  the  Monarch  Line?  A.  Gen- 
eral manager  of  the  passenger  department. 

Q.  Where  was  its  office?  A.  Thirty -five  Broadway,  New  York 
city. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  there?    A.  Five  years. 

Q.  You  were  there  until  the  company  closed  up  its  passenger 
business?  A.  Yes,  sir;  until  it  closed  up  its  line  of  steamers  to 
the  Wilson  line. 

Q.#  That  company  ran  to  London,  didn't  it?  A.  Between  New 
York  and  London;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  control  of  the  issuing  and  sale  of  passenger  tickets, 
didn't  you?    A.  Absolute  control;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  discharge  of  your  duties  as  passenger  agent  and  man- 
ager of  that  company,  did  you  have  any  relations  with  policemen? 
A.  Only  in  so  far  as  paying  commission. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  When  was  this? 

Mr.  Goff. — I  will  fix  the  time  now,  Judge. 

Q.  What  years  were  those  in  which  you  occupied  this  position? 
A.  I  believe  from  1882  or  1883  until  almost  1888  — until  the 
commencement  of  1888;  the  latter  part  of  1887. 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  with  the  Monarch  Line?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  that  time  you  say  you  paid  commissions  to  police- 
men?   A.  And  others;  yes. 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  the  others;  was  that  the  general  thing? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  employ  these  policemen;  jus*E  state  to  the  commit- 
tee how  it  came  you  paid  the  policemen  commissions?  A.  For 
instance,  whenever  a  party,  we  will  say,  for  instance,  wanted  to 
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go  to  London,  he  would  meet  a  policeman  on  the  block,  or  met 
one  of  the  licensed  runners,  as  we  call  them,  licensed  passenger 
pickers,  might  ask  for  a  certain  steamship  company,  for  instance, 
the  White  Star  Line,  and  the  policeman  or  runner  would  say, 
"  Where  do  yon  want  to  go,  to  London  or  Liverpool,  if  you  please; 
why  do  you  want  to  go  by  the  White  Star  Line;  I  can  take  you 
to  the  Monarch  Line,  that  will  sell  you  a  ticket  for  less  money 
and  a  better  line,"  and  all  that;  they  would  bring  the  passenger 
in  and  say,  "  There  is  a  passenger  who  wants  to  go  to  London  or 
Liverpool,"  as  the  case  might  be,  and,  after  selling  the  berth,  etc., 
and  taking  and  commencing  the  delivery  on  the  ticket,  the  pas- 
senger would  go  out  with  the  information,  all  that  was  necessary, 
and  the  policeman  would  come  in  afterward  and  say,  "I  would 
like  to  have  my  commission  on  that  ticket;"  if  it  was  a  cabin 
ticket  he  would  get  $7.50  or  $8,  and  if  it  was  a  steerage,  he 
would  draw  $3  on  a  prepaid  ticket,  or  $2  on  an  outward  ticket, 
which  was  $1  more  than  other  lines  were  paying,  on  account  of 
their  line  being  in  the  conference  together,  and  we  were  the  only 
opposition  line,  and  in  that  way  the  policemen  favored  our  line, 
because  they  could  get  more  commission  than  they  could  at  the 
other  lines. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  "What  was  the  amount  received  for  the  ticket  upon  which 
there  was  a  commission  of  $7.50?  A.  It  would  altogether  depend 
upon  the  location  of  the  berth. 

Q.  And  the  percentage?    A.  The  percentage  was  7 1-2  per  cent, 

Q.  Seven  and  one-hal^per  cent.?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  The  $100  ticket  would  bring  $7.50  commission?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  names  of  any  of  the  policemen  to  whom 
you  paid  commissions?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  I  paid  Sergeant 
Lewis,  who  is  ex-sergeant  now;  he  has  retired. 

Q.  Was  he  sergeant  then?  A.  He  was  sergeant  then,  of  the 
Broadway  squad. 

Q.  Sergeant  of  the  Broadway  squad?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  also  paid 
to  Officer  Murphy;  he  has  also  retired. 

Q.  Where  is  he,  do  you  know?  A.  He  is  special  officer  now  in 
the  Stock  Exchange,  at  present,  in  Broad  street. 

Q.  At  the  present  time?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  may  have  paid  to  the 
roundsman  who  —  I  can  not  remember  his  name. 
L.  278 
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Q.  Those  three  officers  that  you  have  described,  do  they  know 
of  eath  other's  collecting  of  commissions?  A.  They  made  a  pool 
of  it. 

Q.  They  made  a  pool?  A.  They  made  a  pool;  if  the  sergeant 
was  away  and  Murphy  Hooked  the  man,  or  if  the  roundsman  was 
away  and  the  sergeant  booked  a  man,  they  would  split  up  the 
pool. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  made  the  pool?  A.  They  told  me 
so;  I  was  to  hold  the  money  for  them  at  times. 

Q.  They  would  inquire  from  you;  I  presume,  how  many  tickets 
had  been  sold?     A.  Yes,  sir;  very  often. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  your  knowledge  of  the  business  of  other 
passenger  lines  that  they  paid  a  commission?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
was  a  common  occurrence,  sir. 

Q.  Generally  understood  and  practised?  A.  Always  under- 
stood and  practised  while  I  was  in  the  business. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  sort  of  an  idea  how  much  these  gentlemen 
received  for  commissions  in  the  course  of  a  month  or —  A.  I 
should  judge,  making  a  rough  estimate,  that  I  paid  out  to  that 
pool  as  high  as  $100  a  month,  an  average  of  $100  a  month  during 
the  season. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  the  average  during  the  season;  you 
mean  the  summer  season?     A.  I  think  so. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  was  only  one  company?  A.  "That  was  only  one  com- 
pany. 

Q.  Did  others  pay  in  proportion  or  any  larger  proportion?  A. 
No,  sir;  they  paid  in  less  proportion;  they  paid  $2  or  $3  and  I 
was  paying  $4. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  After  you  left  the  Monarch  Line,  what  position  did  you  next 
occupy  with  any  company?  A.  I  went  into  the  express  business, 
in  the  Metropolitan  express;  a  local  express. 

Q.  And  after  you  went  with  the  Metropolitan  express,  where 
did  you  go  then?  A.  Then  there  was  an  interval  there,  where  I 
undertook  to  go  into  the  sand  business  in  Flushing,  and  then 
shortly  afterward  I  took  the  position  with  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Come  down  to  that;  what  period  did  you  take  the  position 
with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company, 
about?    A.  About  1801. 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  the  position  with  that  company? 
A.  Three  years. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  position?  A.  Well,  I  first 
took  the  position  of  receiving  clerk,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  I  became  general  foreman,  and  I  went  through  the  grades. 

Q.  Where  was  your  place  of  business?  A.  Foot  of  Mont- 
gomery street,  pier  3,  East  river,    New  York. 

Q.  Was  it  from  that  position  you  were  driven  on  account  of 
political  troubles  up  there,  that  you  told  the  committee  about  at 
the  commencement  of  jour  testimony?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  cause  of  your  being  sent  away  from  that  posi- 
tion?    A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  Now,  while  in  that  position,  did  you  ever  have  any  connec- 
tion with  the  police  officer  on  duty  there?  A.  More  or  less;  yes, 
sir.  i 

Q.  There  was,  I  presume,  always  a  policeman  en*  duty?  A. 
Yes7  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  company  paying  him  anything?  A.  I 
know  the  company  did  not  pay  him  anything,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  did  he  demand  anything  from  the  company? 
A.  In  so  far  as  this:  There  was  one  of  the  officers  came  to  me 
shortly  after  I  became  the  general  foreman  and  asked  me  to  use 
my  influence  with  the  agent  and  see  if  he  could  not  be  put  on 
the  pay-roll;  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  use,  for 
our  agent  was  a  very  strict  man,  and  did  not  approve  of  any  such 
business;  and  he  said  he  thought  I  had  influence  enough,  if  I 
tried  to  use  it,  to  overcome  the  agent's  scruples;  and  I  said  I 
would  do  it,  and  I  went  to  the  agent,  and  he  refused. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  agent  —  Mr.  Bolander?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  is  in  court?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Bolander  say?  A.  He  gave  me  to  understand 
he  was  not  going  to  do  any  such  business,  and  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, he  said  some»of  them  had  approached  him  before  on  the 
matter,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  do  it,  and  when  I  said' I  thought 
we  might  get  a  little  better  service,  he  said  he  would  have  them 
removed,  then,  that  is  all ;  he  did  not  propose  to  pay  anything. 

Q.  Did  this  policeman  suggest  to  you  a  method  in  which  to  get 
him  on  the  books  of  the  company?  A.  No  more  than  using  my 
influence. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  something  about  getting  him  under  a  false 
name?  A.  He  said  it  could  be  arranged  that  way;  that  his 
name  need  not  appear  on  the  pay-roll,  that  it  could  appear  in 
ostensibly  the  name  of  a  laborer,  one  of  the  laborers  on  the 
dock;  he  was  looking  for  about  |10«50  a  week. 
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Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  name  that  you  might  put  on  the  pay- 
roll representing  him?  A.  I  think  he  —  I  would  not  be  quite 
sure  about  that,  but  my  impression  is  that  he  said  I  could  use 
the  name  of  Terry  McGinnis,  or  any  other  name. 

Q.  What  is  that  officer's  name?    A.  Officer  Judd. 

Q,  He  has  been  in  court?    A,  He  was  here;  yes,  sir, 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  amount  he  wanted  to  re- 
ceive; did  he  say  $10.50?  A.  Yes;  he  said  he  wanted  to  get  on 
for  about  $40  a  month. 

Q.  Forty  dollars  a  month?  A.  Yes;  the  regular  payis  171-2 
cents  an  hour  for  10  hours;  that  makes  it  $10.50  a  week. 

Q.  He  wanted  to  go  on  for  laborer's  pay?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  It  is  proper  to  say  Officer  Judd  has  been  here,  and  I  wanted 
him  to  be  here  when  this  testimony  was  given;  but  there  was  an 
interesting  occurrence  in  his  family  to-day,  and  he  asked  me 
to  let  him  go  away,  and  I  thought,  under  the  circumstances,  I  was 
justified  in  giving  him  my  consent  to  go;  you  know  Judd  very 
well?    A.  Yes;  very  well. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  v 

Q.  Was  he  to  get  all  the  money?  A.  Well,  no;  not  as  he  ex- 
plained it  to  me;  he  said  it  was  received  of  all  the  parties,  mean- 
ing the  police  on  the  river,  to  get  something;  that  the  old  man 
was  looking  for  it. 

Q.  'Did  he  say  who  the  old  man  was?  A.  No,  sir;  but  I  pre- 
sume— 

Q.  That  the  old  man  was  looking  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  much  he  would  have  To  give  up  to  the  old 
man?    A.  He  did  not,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Had  you  more  conversations  with  him  than  one?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  told  him  the  result  of  my  interview  with  the  agent,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  very  much  displeased  at  the  action  of  the  agent, 
and  denounced  him  in  pretty  severe  terms. 

Q,  Swear  at  him?     A.  Not  at  the  agent. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  at  the  time  you  told  him  what  Mr. 
Boland',-r  had  determined  upon ;  did  he  say  anything  to  you  about 
wha\  the  other  corporations  were  doing  on  the  river  front?    A. 
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He  said  we  were  the  only  dock  along  the  river  that  was  not 
paying. 

Q.  (That  you  were  the  only  dock?  A.  That  we  were  the  only 
dock,  and  it  was  a  mean  thing  of  Mr.  Bolander  not  to  do  the 
same  thing  as  the  other  agents  were  doing. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Judd  was  receiving  any  money  there 
from  any  source  outside  of  his  salary  as  policeman?  A.  I  don't 
know  positively,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  see  what  of  your  knowledge  is  positive;  was  there 
something  paid  for  ships  for  docking  purposes  there?  A.  So  I 
have  understood;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eansom. —  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  take  that,  unl-ess  it  is 
personal  knowledge. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  don't  know  yet  to  what  extent  his; 
knowledge  goes. 

Mr.  Eansom. —  That  is  why  I  intervened. 

The  Witness. —  I  don't  know  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything?  A.  I  don't  know  positively;  not 
practically. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  from  any  member  of  the  force  in 
regard  to  it?    A.  From  any  member  of  the  force? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Yes;  did  he  or  any  other  member  of  the  force  make  any 
statement  of  that  kind?  A.  About  receiving  money  for  docking 
ships  there? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Or  receiving  money  from  companies,  or  shipping  agents,  or 
anything  of  that  kind?  A.  There  was  a  case  of  Mr.  Murtha,  when 
he  was  there;  he  wTas  on  our  dock,  and  suddenly  he  was  taken 
away;  one  day  he  came  back,  and  I  asked  him  what  was  the 
trouble,  what  was  the  reason  he  was  taken  away;  all  he  said 
was  he  was  very  sorry  to  go  away,  but  that  he  was  compelled  to 
go  away;  I  wouldn't  be  positive  now  whether  he  said  the  captain 
or  sergeant  put  him  down  on  a  dock  where  there  was  some 
money. 

<J.  What  dock  was  that  —  37?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pier  37?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  officer  was  that?    A.  Officer  Murtha. 

Q.  Is  Officer  Murtha  in  court?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  there. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  squad  does  he  belong  to?    A.  The  steamboat  squad/ 

Q.  And  he  said  that  the  captain  insisted  upon  putting  him  — 

A.  Either  the  captain  or  sergeant. 

/     Q.  Insisted  upon  putting  him  on  a  dock  where  there  was  some 

money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  this  officer,  Judd,  make  any  threats  at  the  time  the 
money  was  refused?  A.  He  said  Mr.  Bolander  could  not  expect 
a  hell  of  a  sight  of  duty  out  of  him,  if  he  was  going  to  keep 
officers  around  there  doing  duty  for  him,  and  keep  in  order  on 
his  dock,  unless  he  could  be  as  liberal  as  other  agents  on  the 
river. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  What  did  the  officer  do  for  the  company?  A.  To  tell  the 
truth,  he  did  not  do  much  of  anything. 

Q.  Were  they  supposed  to  do  anything  for  the  company  out- 
side of  his  general  duty?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  Officer  Judd,  following  up  the  line  of  inquiry  of  the 
Senators,  did  he  say  anything  as  to  how  he  would  get  square; 
how  he  would  avoid  any  services  whatever  ±o  the  company?  A. 
He  would  go  hide  himself  away  on  pier  49,  and  stay  there. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  He  said  that?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  number  was  your  pier?  A.  We  had  49,  50.  51  and  52; 
49  was  not  used  very  much;  it  was  used  for  ships. 

Q.  But  50,  51  and  52  were  the  Diers  used  for  your  ±reight 
business?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Forty-nine  w?  ^ot  used  much?  A.  Sometimes;  not  very 
often. 

Q.  When  he  said  he  would  go  away  and  hide  himself  on  pier 
49,  was  that  the  pier  not  occupied  very  much?  A.  It  was  not 
occupied  very  much;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  his  duties,  so  far  as  you  saw  him  performing 
them?    A.  Well,  walking  up  and  down  the  dock. 
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Q.  Keeping  the  truckmen  in  line?  A.  No;  he  never  kept  any 
truckmen  in  line. 

Q.  He  kept  no  truckmen  in  line?  A.  There  wasn't  any  of 
them  kept  them  in  line,  because  there  wasn't  any  of  them  paid; 
I  the  result  was  that  we  had  to  put  men  outside  to  keep  the  street 
[clear,  outside  of  our  pier;  we  were  bothered  by  having  a  crush 
of  carts  in  the  time  of  day  when  the  rush  of  business  would  come; 
we  were  obliged  to  put  our  own  men  out  there  to  form  a  line  on> 
the  street;  the  officers  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  That  was  after  they  had  been  refused  special  payment  by 
the  company?     A.  That  is  it;  yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  this  officer,  Judd,  say  anything  about  where  the  other 
money  that  was  being  collected  from  other,  piers  went?  A.  Not 
to  me;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Bradshaw 
there,  ever  calling  upon  him  at  any  time  to  keep  order  among 
the  truckmen,  or  do  something?  A.  No;  Bradshaw  belonged  on 
the  North  river;  at  one  time  he  was  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,, 
and  I  thought  I  wrould  like  to  have  him  transferred  over  there, 
and  thought  we  wTould  get  better  service  from  him,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  Bradshaw. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  asking  some  police  officer  to  go  over  and 
try  to  disentangle  the  trucks  and  keep  them  in  order?  A.  I 
asked  a  lot  of  them. 

Q.  What  replies  did  you  receive?  A.  They  were  doing  the 
best  they  could,  and  the  company  was  not  regulating  the  busi- 
ness right,  and  if  they  did  regulate  their  business  right  we  would 
not  have  that  trouble. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  to  you  by  that  officer  when  you  calledl 
upon  him  to  the  effect  that  the  company  were  mean  or  nig- 
gardly, and  vdid  not  treat  the  policemen  right  and  could 
not  expect  anything  done?  A.  Yes;  Officers  Schmitt  and  Judd 
also  told  me  that.  ; 

Q.  Is  Officer  Schmitt  in  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  jthat  the  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Officer  Schmitt  tell  you?  A.  He  jus*  gave  me  to 
understand  he  would  not  go  out  to  keep  the  line  in  order,  as  it 
was  not  paying;  he  was  not  getting  anything. 

Q.  And  Officer  Judd  told  you  the  same  thing?  A.  About  the 
same  thing;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  when  you  were  talking  to  Murtha,  and  he  wa» 
telling  you  about  his  desire  to  get  on  the  pay-rolls  of  the  com- 
pany, did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  the  people  at  pier  t 
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wanting  some  money?    A.  Officer  Murtha  never  asked  me  to  pay 
him  any. 

Q.  It  was  Judd?  A.  Yes;  Officer  Murtha  never  asked  for  any- 
thing. 

Q.  Judd,  you  mean?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Please  change,  Mr.  Stenographer,  Murtha  to  Judd. 
Was  anything  ever  said  to  you  by  any  of  the  officers  that  spoke 
to  you  down  at  pier  1  about  wanting  money?  A.  Judd  men- 
tioned the  old  man;  I  could  only  infer  from  that  that  he  wanted 
the  officers  at  the  places  where  they  were  paying;  on  another 
occasion  I  had  occasion  to  go  on  South  street,  and  I  met  Officer 
Schmitt  at  pier  35,  talking  to  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Walsh; 
Officer  Schmitt  greeted  me,  and  passed  the  time  of  day,  and  asked 
me  what  I  was  doing,  etc.,  and  I  told  him  what  my  troubles  were; 
I  said,  "What  are  you  doing ;"  he  says,  "I  am  following  up  this 
contractor,  this  Quinn,  that  is  paving  South  street;-'  "What  are 
you  following  him  up  for;"  he  said  the  captain  told  him  to  look 
pretty  sharp  after  him,  he  ain't  paying  nothing;  I  said,  "  What 
do  you  mean;"  he  said,  "You  know;"  I  said,  "Have  you  seen  any 
of  the  color  of  his  green  yet;"  he  said,  "\No,  I  will  to-night,  be- 
cause I  am  driving  him  pretty  damned  hot." 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  On  June  8th. 

Q.  ♦  June  8th  of  this  year?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  officer  that  went 
!tlown  to  the  tea  ships,  pier  37;  what  is  his  name?  A.  Murtha, 
i  Q;  After  he  went  down  to  pier  37  did  you  see  him,  or  have 
any  conversation  with  him?  A.  Only  the  time  he  came  up  from 
| there  to  see  me  at  the  dock;  called  at  the  dock. 
|  Q.  What  was  that  about?  A.  That  was  the  conversation  that 
took  place  then,  that  he  had  gone  down  there. 
j<  Chairman  Lexow. —  He  had  been  up  on  the  other  dock,  be- 
cause there  was  no  money  on  that  dock. 

Mr.  Goff.— Oh,  yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  much  money  there  was  on  the  other  do<*k? 
A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  collected  money  there  at  all?  A.  Oh,  yes; 
well,  he  had  not  so  far;  he  had  not  got  it,  but  intended  to  get  it. 

Q.  He  didn't  say  how  much?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  where  that  money  was  going?  A.  No,  sir;  he 
did  not. 

Q.  But  did  I  understand  you  the  sergeant  had  transferred  him? 
A.  The  sergeant  or  captain  had  transferred  him  for  that  purpose. 

<J,  To  collect  the  money  there?     A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  do  not  know  but  you  have  had  considerable  experience 
on  the  docks;  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  envelope  gang?  A.  You 
mean  a  gang  of  gamblers. 

Q.  No;  among  the  pojicemen;  a  number  of  policemen  called 
an  envelope  gang?  A.  Only  from  what  I  have  heard  in  court 
here. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  O  Hcer  Schmidt  here,  he  is  the  same 
officer  that  was  identified  by  the  musician  here  yesterday, 
the  same  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  him  quite  a  while?     A.  About  four  years 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  in  Brooklyn?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
saw  him  in  Brooklyn;  I  heard  of  him  being  in  Brooklyn. 

^.  Were  you  ever  in  a  police  court  in  Brooklyn  where  you  saw, 
him?  A.  No,  sir;  but  he  told  me  a  story  himself  about  being  in 
a  police  court  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  What  story  did  he  tell  you?  A.  He  told  me  that  a  stevedore 
and  a  woman  and  himself  were  —  he  was  in  full  uniform  —  were 
found  in  Brooklyn  one  morning  at  2  o'clock,  and  they  were  all 
on  a  jamboree,  and  he  got  in  trouble  with  some  Brooklyn 
sergeant,  and  they  arrested  a  whole  lot  of  them,  and  that  he  was 
afterward  bailed  out  and  brought  back  to  the  court  and  fined 
$1,  which  fine  was  remitted  afterward,  and  the  same  day  I  had 
that  conversation  with  him  about  that  trouble,  and  I  asked  him 
how  he  got  out  of  it;  well,  he  said,  he  had  had  his  trial,  but  had 
never  heard  of  it  since. 

Q.  Trial  where?  A.  At  headquarters;  that  that  happened  in 
February;  I  said,  "Isn't  it  strange  that  you  have  never  heard  a 
decision  rendered  in  your  case;"  he  «ays,  "I  don't  think  I  ever 
will  hear  of  any,  because  if  a  man  has  the  dust,  and  knows  where 
to  put  it,  he  can  generally  fix  cases  of  that  kind,  and  I  don't 
think  I  will  ever  hear  of  it  again. 

Q.  That  was  last  February,  his  trial?     A.  Yes;  his  arrest. 

Q.  When  did  this  conversation  take  place?     A.  On  June  8th* 

Q.  Of  this  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  the  dust  and  had  known  where  to 
pat  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  that  direct  and  positive  statement  that  he  had 
the  dust  and  had  known  where  to  put  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  asked 
him;  I  said,  "  How  did  you  fix  that;"  wpll,  he  says,  "  When  a  man 
L.  279 
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has  got  the  dust  and  knows  where  to  put  it,  he  can  fix  most 
anything  ;"  that  was  the  words  he  used. 

Q.  But  he  did  not  say  positively  that  in  this  particular  case 
he  had  the  dust  and  had  put  it  in  some  place  where  it  would  do 
good?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  drew  the  inference?  A.  He  simply  said  he  had  not 
heard  from  it  since;  he  had  not  heard  from  it  since  he  used  this 
dust,  he  meant. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Was  there  any  sum  mentioned?      A.  No,  sir;  there  was  not. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  Any  questions,  Judge?  * 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Hansom: 

Q.  I  don't  recollect  your  last  answer  to  the  chairman;  I  did 
not  hear  what  you  said;  something  about  a  conversation,  as  I 
understood  it.  between  you  and  Schmidt,  the  officer,  about  a  jam- 
beree  he  had  in  Brooklyn  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  subject  of  inquiry?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  told  the  chairman  about  his  saying  he  had 
the  dust?     A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  say. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Impersonally  he  said  it;  not  directly. 

The  Witness.— Exactly. 

Q.  I  have  had  the  natural  curiosity  of  an  examining  lawyer  to 
get  the  witness  to  testify  again,  if  he  could,  what  he  said  to  you? 
A.  I  will  say  it  now. 

Q.  No;  it  is  unnecessary,  because  the  testimony  has  been  re- 
peated by  the  Senator;  how  long  had  you  been  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Dennett?  A.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dennett 
since  the  4th  day  of  June,  sir. 

Q.  This  year?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  give  him  the  full  account  of  all  your 
experience  and  conversations  you  have  had  with  these  two 
officers?  A.  For  this  reason;  that  when  my  case  was  written  up 
in  the  World  about  the  persecution  that  I  had  received,  Mr. 
Dennett  took  interest  enough  in  me  to  come  to  my  house. 

Q.  Then  you  took  interest  enough  in  Dennett  to  give  a  full 
account  of  all  your  grievances?  A.  A  full  account,  to  help  him 
in  his  business. 

Q.  Your  idea  was  to  get  even  for  the  way  you  had  been  treated? 
A.  Not  exactly  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  and  object  of  giving  him  the  infor- 
mation?   A.  The  simple  one  that  one  good  turn  deserves  another. 

Q.  What  good  turn  did  he  give  you?  A.  He  came  to  my  house 
and  aided  me  in  my  distress. 
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Q.  What  do  you  mean?  A.  He  helped1  me  out  for  the  time 
being;  he  gave  me  $5,  when  he  found  me  and  my  family  in  dis- 
tress. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  you  the  ?5  before  you' gave  him  the  information? 
A.  Yes;  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  June,  on  Sunday  night. 

Q,  Did  you  give  him  any  information  at  the  time  you  got  the 
$5?    A.  Nothing  more  than  in  the  papers,  in  the  World. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  before  he  gave  the  |5  that 
you  have  testified  to  here?    A.  Not  a  solitary  word. 

Q.  After  he  gave  you  the  |5  you  opened  your  heart  and  told 
him  all?    A.  I  did  not  tell  him  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  him  all  you  knew?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  |5  an  incentive?  A.  I  would  have  told  him  the 
same. 

Q.  When  you  said  the  good  turn  he  had  done  was  the/ giving  of 
|5?  A.  No,  sir;  the  giving  of  the  story  to  him  was  a  matter  of 
justice. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  the  good  turn  he  gave  you  was  helping  you 
in  your  distress?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  meant  from  the  fact  of  him 
coming  to  see  me  and  taking  interest  enough  in  me  to  come  and 
see  me;  I  hadn't  any  idea  he  would  give  me  $5,  and  did  not  pro- 
pose  to  sell  any  information  for  $ 5. 

Q  After  you  got  the  $5  he  got  the  information?  A.  I  met 
him  again  a  few  days  afterward;  if  he  had  not  given  me  the  $5 
he  would  have  got  the  information. 

Q.  He  would  have  got  it  so  as  to  get  even  with  somebody  who 
had  done  you  a  bad  turn?  A.  I  took  it  that  his  coming  was  a 
good  turn. 

Q.  The  $5  had  no  possible  influence  on  you?  A.  None  what- 
ever. 

Q,  You  have  not  testified  to  that  in  substance?    A.  Sir?   .- 

Q.  Haven't  you  already  testified  in  substance  that  was  the 
reason,  the  good  turn,  that  he  accommmodated  you  with  money? 
A.  1  said  that,  and  his  coming  to  see  me. 

Q.  That  is  the  fact?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  saw  him  and  he  gave  you  the  $5,  did  you  know 
he  was  the  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Crime? 
A.  He  introduced  himself  that  way  when  he  came  to  my  house. 

Q.  And  asked  you  for  any  information  you  had?  A.  He  only 
asked  me  if  these  statements  in  the  paper  were  correct,  and 
what  part  was  not  correct,  and  I  explained  what  was  correct 
and  what  wras  not. 

Q.  And  he  gave  you  the  |5?  A.  Not  then;  not  until  he  was 
going  away. 

Q.  Has  he  given  you  any  money  since?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
not  asked  him. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  he  would  if  you  should  ask  him?  A.  I  don't 
know;  he  might;  he  is  a  good-hearted  man. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  from  him  the  $5  he  gave  you  was  his 
own  money?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that?  A.  No,  sir;  I  presume  it  was;  I 
did  not  know  he  had  any  person's  money  to  give  away. 

Q.  You  knew,  when  you  had  the  conversation,*  that  he  was  an 
agent  of  the  society?  A.  He  introduced  himself  that  way  when 
he  came  in. 

Q.  You  knew  when  you  gave  him  the  information  that  he  in: 
tended  to  use  that  information  in  this  investigation,  didn't  you? 
A.  I  did  not  know,  sir;  I  did  not  know  whether  he  would  or 
would  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  understand  from  him  he  wanted  the  information  to 
use?    A  I  don't  remember  that  he  said  so. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  know  at  that  time  tMt  this 
information  was  to  be  used  by  him?  A.  I  will  swear  I  did  not 
know  it  would  be. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  that  from  him?  A.  Not  at  that  time;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  it?     A.  A  while  afterward. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  from  him  at  that  time,  that  you  were  to  be 
called  as  a  witness  to  testify  before  this  committee?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  you  were  to  come  here  as  a  wit- 
ness?   A.  About  a  week  ago. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  hear  it?     A.  From  Mr.  Dennett. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Dennett  between  the  first  interview  and 
the  week  ago  interview?    A.  Oh,  yes;  several  times. 

Q.  He  kept  after  you?     A.  Sir? 

Q.  He  kept  after  you?  A.  No;  we  met  occasionally,  and  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  I  came  here  occasionally. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  Dennett  when  he  hunted  you  up?  A, 
There  was  no  hunting  up  or  reporting  on  either  side;  we  kept 
in  touch  together. 

Q.  You  are  an  old  friend,  also,  as  I  understand  your  testimony, 
of  Major  Searles?  A.  Well,  if  you  want  to  term  it  a  friend,  all 
right. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  term  it;  I  want  the  fact;  I  am  not  asking 
idle  questions;  I  understood  from  your  evidence  that  at  some 
time  or  other  in  your  life  you  and  Searles  had  been  friends?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  was  it  that  you  and  Searles  were  friends?  A. 
In  our  boyhood  days. 

Q.  Never  since?  A.  After  —  well,  we  had  not  met  very  often, 
only  at  long  intervals;  and  Searles  happened  to  act  in  a  way 
that  I  did  not  consider  was  very  friendly,  and  I  let  him  go. 
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Q.  There  was  some  intimacy  between  you  and  Searles  up  to 
the  time  he  acted  in  some  way  that  offended  you?  A.  When- 
ever we  met. 

Q.  You  were  on  friendly  terms  from  boyhood?  A.  We  always 
were  on  friendly  terms  together. 

Q.  You  had  social  pleasures,  sometimes,  with  him?  A.  I  don't 
remember  if  I  ever  was  out  with  the  Major,  unless  taking  him  rid- 
ing once  in  a  while. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  and  he  quarreled;  when  he  did  something 
you  did  not  like?  •  A.  That  is  about  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Have  your  relations  -since  that  time  been  friendly?  A.  I 
never  met  him  since. 

Q.  Never?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  next  after  the  four  years?  A.  On 
the  13th  of  June,  in  this  courthouse. 

Q.  When  you  went  down  to  the  dock?  A.  No,  sir;  on  the  13th 
of  June,  in  this  courthouse. 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  go  down  and  act  as  an  informer  upon 
your  old  friend  Searles,  when  you  went  to  the  dock;  what  in- 
duced you  to  do  it?  A.*  If  you  want  to  term  it  as  informer,  I 
accept  that;  I  think  the  end  will  justify  the  means;  if  I  can  do 
anything  to  knock  Tammany  Hall  out,  I  will  do  anything  that 
is  honorable  and  upright,  and  if  you  call  it  acting  as  an  informer, 
I  will  call  it  an  informer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  entertained  this  bitter  feeling  against 
.Tammany  Hall;  how  many  months?  A.  Oh,  it  reaches  in  the 
years,  sit*. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  were,  as  you  say,  dismissed 
*from  your  employment  by  political  influence?  A.  How  long 
since? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Since  the  2d  of  March. 

Q.  This  year?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  the  2d  of  March  of  this  year  you  had  a  friendly  feel- 
ing to  Tammany  Hall,  didn't  you?  A.  No;  if  I  had  I  would  not 
have  got  out  on  the  stump  test  fall  to  speak  against  it. 

Q.  When  you  got  out  on  the  stump  and  spoke  against  the  or- 
ganization, you  were  at  that  time  holding  a  place  which  you  had 
procured  through  the  influence  of  some  friends  in  Tammany  Hall? 
A.  No,  sir.;  the  agent  of  the  company  is  right  here  and  he  will 
tell  you  I  never  asked  for  a  political  favor  from  any  man  in  New 
York;  I  work  for  my  position  on  my  merits. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  placed  in  a  position  by  Tammany  Hall?  A. 
No,  sir,  I  never  was;  thank  Ood. 

Q.  Never  was?    A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Are  you  a  Republican  in  politics?  A.  No?  sir;  I  am  a 
Democrat 

Q.  Belong  to  the  same  organization  as  Mr.  Goff?  A.  I  don't 
belong  to  any  organization,  Senator,  I  am  a  Democrat. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Won't  you  define  what  you  understand  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  word?    A.  Of  a  Democrat? 
Q.  Yes.    A.  Yes. 
(Objected  to.     Excluded.) 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  and  I  understand  each  other?  A.  Yes,  Senator,  I  am 
about  your  politics,  I  think. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  What  objection  is  there  to  letting  him 
define  it? 

Mr.  Goff. —  If  that  definition  be  permitted  of  a  Democrat,  we 
open  the  door  for  the  definition  of  Republican,  and  the  defini- 
tion of  what  a  Tammany  man  is,  and  no  man  can  answer  that; 
therefore,  I  do  not  see  the  materiality  of  it. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  do  not  know  about  that;  you  can  answer 
that  to  some  extent. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  have  already  excluded  similar  ques- 
tions, and  therefore  that  is  excluded. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Mr.  O'Connor,  you  wrere  discharged  from  your  place  at  pier 
50,  were  you?     A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  discharged. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  were  discharged?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  was  not  discharged:  1  was  worked  out  of  my  place;  if  you  will 
let  me  explain? 

Q.  I  will  let  you  answer  my  question?  A.  Well,  I  was  not 
discharged;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  discharged?  A.  No.  sir;  I  was  not  discharged. 

Q.  You  left  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  resign?     A.  To_a  certain  extent,  yes. 

Q.  In  writing?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  formally  once  before;  I  put 
in  a  written  resignation. 

Q.  When  you  left  pier  50,  did  you  resign?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  tender  your  resignation?  A.  I  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Bolander,  and  it  was  there  and  then 
determined  I  should  go  to  the  office  and  draw  my  time  and  my 
money. 
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Q.  Yon  mean  it  was  there  and  then  determined  you  should 
cease  being  an  employe  of  that  company?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  upon  your  motion,  your  resigning,  or  were  yon 
told  by  Mr.  Bolander  in  substance  that  your  services  was  no 
longer  required?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Which  was  it?  A.  It  was  on  the  motion  to  go  to  the 
office  and  get  my  money;  Mr.  Bolander  told  me  I  could  do  as  I 
pleased  about  it. 

Q.  You  mean  to  swear  you  left  the  employ  of  this  company 
voluntarily?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  required  by  the  company  to  go  from  it  or 
any  of  its  officers?     A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  at  that  time?  A.  You  put  it  in  a  different 
way,  so  I  can  not  make  it  plain  to  this  committee  to  show  how 
I  was  thrown  out  of  that. 

Q.  You  can  make  anything  piain  to  the  committee;  I  do  not 
intend  to  wind  you  up,  and  can  not  if  I  would?  A.  I  guess 
you  could. 

Q.  I  meant  to  treat  you  fairly?  A.  I  believe  so,  and  I  want 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  help  you  on. 

Q.  Will  you  help  me  along  by  saying  now;  you  are  a  very 
intelligent  gentleman?     A.  Thank  you. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  when  you  left  the  employ  of  this 
company  at  pier  51,  resign  your  position, ,  give  it  up  of  your 
own  motion,  or  were  you  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  officers  of 
the  company  or  anyone  else?  A.  I  was  eompelled^o  do  so  by 
the  actions  of  the  officers  of  the  company,  can  I  put  it  that  way? 

Q.  Well,  then  your  going  away  was  equivalent  to  a  discharge? 
A.  Yes;  under  those  circumstances;  I  will  say  yes. 

Q.  I  understand  you,  and  I  think  the  committee  do?  A.  I 
was  simply  forced  out,  that  is  how;  now,  Judge,  if  you  will 
qualify  that  "  discharged  "  when  a  man  is  forced  out. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see;  I  think  we  are  wasting  time?  A.  I  want 
to  put  myself  in  a  right  position;  that  is  all. 

Q.  If  an  employer  forces  his  servant  out  of  his  employ,  isn't 
that  a  discharge  in  your  judgment?  A.  To  a  certain  extent; 
yes. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  say  to  the  committee  why  it  was  or  what 
you  heard  from  the  officers  as  the  reason  for  your  discharge; 
I  want  to  give  you  that  opportunity?  A.  Yes,  sir;  thank  you; 
after  Mr.  Bolander  and  myself  had  our  talk  and  we  agreed  upon 
my  sroing  to  the  office  for  the  purpose  of  my  drawing  my  money; 
I  had  a  private  talk  with  Mr.  Bolander  in  his  office  afterward; 
and  he  said  he  was  very  sorry  we  were  goiner  to  part,  that  I 
was  the  best  dockmaster  he  ever  seen  on  any  dock,  and  he  was 
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sorry  to  part  with  me;  I  said  I  was  sorry  to  part  with  him  also; 
he  said  you  would  not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  only  this  order 
came  from  headquarters  because  of  the  action  you  took  against 
Tammany  Hall  last  fall  in  your  talk  against  Roche,  or  As- 
semblyman Roche,  as  he  cautioned  me  not  to  act  as  I  had 
acted;  and  T  said  under  those  circumstances,  I  said  good-day 
and  left  him  there. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  instructions  from  headquarters?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr. 
Roche  had  looked  after  my  scalp. 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  headquarters?  A.  I  took  it  the  head- 
quarters of  my  company. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  You  did  mean  the  headquarters  of  the  company?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  tell  you  what  superior  officer  nad  mentioned 
your  dismissal?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Then  witness,  you  were  practically  discharged  from  the 
employ  of  this  company,  because  you  saw  fit  to  exercise  the 
right  of  an  American  citizen  to  oppose  the  nomination  of  Tam- 
many Hall?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  wThat  extent  are  these  docks  down  here  under  that  kind 
of  control?  A.  Under  the  control  of  Tammany  Hall  you  mean? 
To  the  extent  that  the  employes  can1  not  exercise  their  rights 
of  American  citizenship? 

Mr.  Ransom. —  T  wish  to  suggest  this  witness  be  instructed  he 
must  testify  to  personal  knowledge,  not  to  gossip  or  inference. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  it,  and  to  what  extent  these  own- 
ers of  piers,  these  men  who  enjoy  the  privilege  from  the  city, 
here,  coerced  employes  to  support  Tammany  Hall,  or  any  other 
political  organization? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that,  aside  from  your  own 
personal  experience?    A.  Speaking  of  my  officers  — 

Senator  Cantor. —  This  may  be  very  interesting,  indeed,  fiom 
this  witness,  but  what  possible  connection  that  has  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  police  department  is  a  mystery  to  me.    If  you 
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want  to  examine  Tammany  Hall,  do  so.  You  have  beeu  accused 
of  being  an  ally  of  Tammany  Hall  for  a  long  time. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  is  charged  that  these  policemen  are 
assigned  to  work  for  the  dock  department,  on  these  piers,  and 
frequent  steamships,  and  they  make  the  man,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  pretty  close  connection  between  this  police  department 
and  the  keepers  of  these  piers;  and  the  connection  seems  to  go 
further  when  their  employes  see  fit  to  oppose  the  nominations 
of  the  Tammany  nominees.     I  think  it  is  pertinent  to  the  inquiry. 

Senator  Cantor. —  It  may  be  for  a  political  investigation.  I 
object  to  the  question. 

The  Chairman. —  The  objection  is  qverruled. 

Senator  Cantor. —  This  is  where  the  first  politics  come  into  the 
investigation.  \ 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  suppose  he  must  testify  as  to  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  only  reason  I  can  assume  for  the  pro- 
priety of  this  question  is,  that  I  assume  tihe  police  department  is 
under  the  political  organization  which  is  in  ascendency  in  this 
city.  - 

Mr.  Ransom. —  That  is  a  violent  assumption. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  if  that  is  the  case,  and  the  organiza- 
tion uses  its  influence  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  employes 
of  tihe  docks,  it  is  proper  evidence  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Goff.— Andr  further,  Mr.  Senator,  that,  sticking  to  the 
strict  rules  of  evidence,  the  learned  Judge  has  brought  out  this 
line  of  examination  mainly.  He  has  opened  the  gate  to  it,  and 
I  did  not. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  object  to  it,  as  he  formed  it. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Precisely,  Senator,  and  your  objection  has  beei* 
overruled. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Now,  it  begins  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
political  investigation.  I  knew  it  would  prove  that  when  we 
commenced  our  labors. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Pardon  me.  The  counsel  for  the  committee  has 
been  scrupulously  careful. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  do  not  mean  to  criticise  you.  I  meant  my 
colleague  on  the  bench.  The  only  criticism  is  you  can  not  draw 
a  distinction  between  any  organization  in  the  city  and  Tammany 
Hall.  As  to  my  colleague  here,  he  is  the  one  that  is  pursuing 
this  as  a  political  examination,  to  which  I  object;  which  my 
political  chairman  overruled. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  would  like  to  know  from  Senator  Cantor 
whether  he  wants  to  make  a  technical  objection  on  a  question  of 
this  kind;  whether  it  is  true  that  people  in  the  employ  of  the 
Ik  2m 
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city  docks  here  are  coerced  by  Tammany  Hall,  does  lie  want  to 
make  a  technical  objection  to  prevent  us  from  taking  the  testi- 
mony. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  assume  the  objection  was  taken  on  tech- 
nical grounds,  altogether.  I  say  I  have  no  objection  on  techni- 
cal grounds.  This  committee  is  sitting  here  to  investigate  the 
police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  excise  de- 
partment and  the  police  court.  Any  matters  attacking  these  de- 
partments are  legitimate  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  I  would  not 
exclude  anything  directly  concerning  the  question  of  corruption 
in  any  department.  I  would  not  exclude  it.  I  invite  it.  And 
there  is  another  committee  appointed,  with  power  to  examine  the 
election  authorities  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  which  this  com- 
mittee has  no  concern;  and  I  say  that  when  it  descends  at  this 
time  to  a  political  inquiry  as  to  the  methods  of  the  Tammany  Hall 
©rganization  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  upon  men  in  their  em- 
ploy, it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry;  and,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  associates  of  this  committee,  you  know  it.  If 
there  has  been  a  desire  to  examine  all  the  departments  in  New 
York,  or  the  power  exercised  by  Tammany  Hall  over  the  employes 
of  public  or  private  corporations,  the  resolution  would  have  been 
far  more  general  in  its  terms  than  it  is;  but  the  Senators  know 
what  the  Senate  did  when  it  adopted  this  resolution:  It -was 
restricted  to  the  subject  which  I  have  suggested.  Now,  I  say 
if  you  are  going  to  make  political  capital,  that  is  one  thing;  if 
you  are  going  to  reform  city  abuses,  that  is  another  thing. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Does  the  Senator  appeal  f:om  the  question? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  This  committee  has  seen  fit  to  accord  to 
the  police  department  the  right  to  appear  before  the  committee 
to  develop  the  truth.  The  attorney  for  the  police  department, 
in  attacking  the  credibility  of  a  witness,  inquires  into  why  he 
was  discharged.  The  witness  gives  an  explanation.  I  want  to 
know,  then,  to  test  the  truth  of  the  explanation,  how  far  that 
system  of  terrorism  exists  in  the  city.  It  is  an  entirely  proper 
inquiry,  brought  out  without  any  desire  to  interject  politics  in 
this  investigation,  and  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the  course  of 
examination  of  the  attorneys  for  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  want  to  say  to  this  committee  and  this  Sen- 
ator that  I  had  not  objected. 

Mr.  Cantor.* — I  object,  and  still  object,  and  my  associates  over- 
ruled me. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  have  my  functions,  and  you  have  yours.  I 
have  asked  the  question,  and  I  have  the  right  to  make  that  re- 
quest that  this  witness  shall  testify  on  his  personal  knowledge. 
Lhave  not  objected..    When  Senator  Cantor  refers  to  the  counsel 
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for  the  police  board  he  refers  to  the  position  I  occupy.  I  Tiave 
not  objected.  I  do  not  object.  But,  I  want  this  witness  to  tes- 
tify upon  personal  knowledge.  I  do  not  want  inference  and  hear- 
say, for  the  purpose  of  serving  political  ends  of  anybody. 

Senator  Cantor. —  That  is  exactly  what  he  has  been  doing.  He 
has  given  the  testimony  of  a  man  whom  he  admits  to  be  cr^zy. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  want  to  say  in  addition  that  one  of  the 
members  — 

Mr.  Goff. — Then,  of  course,  if  this  witness  has  testified  truly, 
then  Tammany  Hall  has  given  a  crazy  man  a  position. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  think  Tammany  Hall  may  not  know  this 
man's  mental  condition. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  be  heard  one  word  upon  this  question,  Mr. 
Oh&frmjm.  T  was  about  to  observe  that  so  far  as  the  counsel  for 
the  committee  is  concerned,  we  have  been  scrupulously  exact  t(* 
avoid  all  allusions,  as  far  as  we  possibly  could,  to  purely  political 
questions  in  this  investigation.  It  has  been  impossible  for  us 
to  exclude  some  allusions  to  them,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case.  This  is  one  of  the  cases,  and,  as  Senator  O'Connor  has 
truly  said,  and  Judge  Ransom  agreed  with  him,  that  the  ques- 
tion has  been  opened  by  the  counsel  for  the  other  side;  but  let 
me  present  another  view  to  you  gentlemen,  and  it  has  not  been 
referred  to,  that  on  strictly  legal  grounds,  and  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  resolution  appointing  you,  the  question  is  abso- 
lutely proper,  material  and  relevant,  arid  I  will  show 
you  how. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  It  has  been  ruled  in  half  an  hour  ago. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Counsel  has  a  right  to  make  a  reply  to 
the  Senator  on  the  committee. 

Senator  Cantor.—  I  have  made  no  criticism  on  Mr.  Goff  at  all. 
I  have  said  as  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned  it  is  purely 
political.  The  committee  has  seen  fit  to  overrule  me,  and  I 
must  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  committee.  I  take  issue 
that  it  is  not  a  political  question,  and  I  address  myself  to  the 
political  side  of  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  should  judge  my  decision  was  right  now 
from  the  fact  that  Senator  Bradley  agrees  with  the  majority. 

Senator  Cantor. —  That  Democrat  always  agreed  with  the  Re- 
publican majority  last  winter. 

Senator  Bradley.  Not  always.  I  agreed  with  them  as  long 
as  they  were  right. 

Senator  Cantor. —  They  were  always  right  in  your  estimation. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman,  T  have  nothing  to  say  about  partici- 
pation in  that  Senatorial  work.  It  does  not  concern  me  so  mtich; 
but  3  wish  to  place  this  question  upon  a  stronger  ground  than 
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even  anything  it  has  been  placed  upon  so  far,  so  if  that  same 
question  comes  up  hereafter  that  our  position  as  counsel  will 
be  understood  by  this  committee.  There  is  a  statute  on  the 
statute  book  ija  this  State,  called  a  statute  against  coercion  and 
conspiracy  by  employers  or  by  any  person,  to  prevent  by  con- 
spiracy  or  coercion  any  man  from  earning  a  livelihood.  That 
is  an  indictable  crime  under  the  laws  of  this  State.  Many  have 
been  indicted  under  that  law,  and  men  have  been  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  under  that  law. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  has  been  before  our  committee  and 
we  know  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Goff. —  You  know  that  law.  If  it  appears  from  the  lips 
of  any  witness  here  before  this  committee  that  anybody,  no 
matter  how  you  know  it,  whether  a  railroad  corporation  or 
political  trust,  it  matters  not,  that  they  have  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  deprive  a  man  of  the  means  of  livelihood,  they 
commit  a  crime,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  police  of  this  city 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  that  crime,  and  if  it  is  committed, 
to  enforce  the  penalty  for  the  commission  of  that  crime. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Why  wasn't  it  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Because  rhe  police  did  not  do  their  duty. 

Senator  Cantor. —  This  man  is  an  intelligent  man.  He  knew 
he  was  forced  out  by  a  trust.  He  comes  before  this  committee 
to  vent  his  spleen  and  ill  feeling  against  Tammany. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Why,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  intelligent  citizens  to-day  in  this  city  that  have  been 
oppressed,  defrauded,  subjects  of  extortion  and  blackmail,  and 
they  have  been  afraid  to  go  before  our  court  as  constituted  in 
this  city,  because  they  knew  they  could  not  get  justice. 

Senator  Cantor. —  That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  that  is  why  this  man  did  not  go,  because  he 
knew  every  department  for  the  administration  of  criminal  law 
of  this  city  was  controlled  not  by  responsible  officers  appointed 
or  elected  for  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law,  but  by  the 
overshadowing  power  of  Tammany  Hall  behind  it.  We  have 
got  to  meet  this  question  squarely. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  If  there  are  any  more  demonstrations  of 
applause,  this  room  yrill  be  cleared. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  do  not  suppose  you  willfully  exaggerate 
the  condition  of  things  in  New  York,  but  I  do  say,  Mr.  Goff,  that 
I  am  satisfied  when  you  come  to  an  investigation  of  the  police 
courts  in  this  city,  and  the  department  with  which  you,  yourself, 
were  associated,  the  district  attorney's  office  in  New  York,  I 
thick  you  will  n  find  that  condition  of  things  you  have  de- 
scribed. 
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Mr.  Goff.—  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  I  speak 
here  of  public  notoriety  and  public  knowledge  and  facts  in  this 
city,  and  I  defy  successful  contradiction. 

Senator  Cantor. —  The  reports  of  the  board  of  police  justices 
and  district  attorney's  office  do  not  show  any  such  condition  of 
affairs. 

Mr.  Goff. — The  reports  of  the  board  of  police  justices  of  thra 
city  are  as  truthful  as  the  latest  10-cent  dime  novel. 

Senator  Cantor. —  You  don't  mean  that. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  I  mean  it,  and  I  will  show  you  whether  I 
mean  it.  You  know  there  are  certain  police  justices  in  this 
city  who  hold  90  per  cent,  of  the  excise  violations  brought  before 
them,  and  there  are  other  police  justices  in  this  city  that  do  not 
hold  15  per  cent.  One  police  justice  happens  to  be  a  Tammany 
Hall  man  that  holds  15  per  cent,  and  the  other  max*  holds  90 
per  cent. 

Senator  Cantor.— You  are  speaking  of  a  man  that  has  been 
driven  out  of  his  employment,  by  an  employer,  and  say  that  the 
courts  are  paralyzed  against  justice.  I  say  that  statement  is 
exaggerated. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  do  not  want  to  force  myself  upon  your  hearing, 
but  I  am  replying  to  Senator  Cantor.  I  announce  this  to-day, 
and  I  take  the#full  responsibility  for  it,  and  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  making  reckless  statements,  that  it  has  become  a  question  of 
bread  and  butter,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  a  jnan  to  belong 
to  Tammany  Hall,  as  a  question  of  necessity.  I  announce  my- 
self, in  my  own  person,  here  to-day,  that  my  professional,  work 
has  been  injured  and  clients  taken  from  me  because  they  felt 
I  had  no  pulls  in  court,  and  influence.  I  have  suffered  myself, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  can  point  to  scores  of  lawyers  to-day  who 
have  suffered,  and  I  can  point  to  scores  of  lawyers  to-day  who 
had  to  go  into  Tammany  Hall  to  protect  their  practice. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Those  statements  you  have  made  before  oh 
the  stump. 

Mr.  Goff. —  'No,  sir;  I  do  not  go  on  the  stump,  Senator  Cantor, 

Senator  Cantor. —  You  have  made  those  little  campaign  re- 
marks before. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  do  not  go  on  the  stump.  I  went  once  for  myself, 
and  since  you  have  so  often  consecrated  the  stump  yourself,  and 
adorned  it  so  frequently,  and  ornamented  it  so  often,  I  can  not 
liave  committed  a  great  offense  by  going  on  the  stump  for  my* 
self  once. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  do  not  criticise  that. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Put  the  question  again. 

The  stenographer  read  the  question,  as  follows: 
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Q.  What  do  you  know  about  it,  and  to  what  extent  those  own- 
ers of  piers,  those  men  who  enjoy  the  privilege  from  the  city 
here,  coerced  employes  to  support  Tammany  Hall,  or  any  other 
political  organization?     A.  I  do  not  know  anything  positively. 

Senator  Bradley. —  That  was  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,  anyhow. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Did  you  state —  A.  Assemblyman  Roche  came  to  head- 
quarters and  called  for  me;  Mr.  Roche  told  me  in  East  Broad- 
way before  the  election;  Mr.  Roche  met  me  in  the  campaign 
and  told  me;  and  said  if  you  dare  to  go  against  Tammany  Hall 
L  will  have  you  out  of  your  position. 

Q.  What  was  he  running  for?  A.  For  Assembly;  and  he 
wanted  to  know  for  what  reason  —  Tammany  Hall,  Fourth  As- 
sembly district  —  he  wanted  to  know  how  I  dared  to  come  from 
Kings  county  and  oppose  Tammany  Hall  politics. 

Q.  Ho  wdid  you  mean  opposite  him;  on  the  stump?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  long  after  that  was  it  you  were  dismissed?  A.  On 
the  2d  of  March,  following  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  This  conversation  took  place  in  November,  didn't  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  discharged  in  March?     A.  In  October. 

Q.  And  you  were  discharged  in  March?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  of  your  own  personal  knowledge,  that  any- 
thing was  done  to  secure  your  discharge?  A.  Only  what  Mr, 
Bolander,  the  agent,  told  me,  when  we  were  settling  our  ac- 
counts, that  he  was  sorry  to  lose  me;  it  was  a  demand  from 
headquarters  for  the  last  campaign. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  to  me  within  the  last  five  minutes,  or 
ten,  that  you  were  dismissed  from  this  pier  by  this  company 
under  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct  and  intoxication  on  the 
pier;  is  that  true?     A.  It  is  not  true,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  any  officers  of  the  company  in  sub- 
stance any  charge  of  that  description  against  you?  A.  No,  sir; 
but  on  the  contrary. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  yon  on  the  contrary;  you  have  already  testified 
that  Mr.  Bolander  said  you  were  the  best  man  he  ever  had?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  never  charged  by  any  officer  or  person  con- 
nected with  that  person  with  being  drunk  and  disorderly  upon 
the  dock?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  your  conversation  with  Schmidt, 
the  policeman,  wThen  he  told  you,  as  I  remember,  that  the  cap- 
tain had  told  him  to  follow  up  a  contractor  whose  name  escaped 
me?     A.  Quinn. 

Q.  To  follow  up  the  contractor  and  to  procure  from  him  some 
payment  of  money,  which  you  illustrated  by  a  wiggling  of  the 
fingers;  I  don't  know  how  your  testimony  gets  down  on  the 
record  on  that  subject,  but  that  is  I  understood  you  to  mean 
to  testify  to?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  right?     A.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  Schmidt  told  you  this?  A.  On  the  8th  of 
June. 

Q.  Where?     A.  Pier  35,  East  river. 

Q.  Who  was  present?     A.  Nobody. 

Q.  You  testified  that  Officer  Murtha  tald  you  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  your  pier  to  pier  37,  by  the  captain  or  sergeant, 
because  there  was  money  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that,  that  he  gave  you  that  information?  A. 
Sometime  last  year. 

Q.  Last  year?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year ;  it  was  very  shortly  after  he  was  transferred ;  I  do 
not  remember  the  month. 

Q.  Where  was  the  conversation  had?  A.  On  the  dock  of 
pier  50,  between  50  and  51. 

Q.  Who  was  present?     A.  Only  the  officer  and  myself. 

Q.  Is  that  all  he  said  about  it?  A.  That  is  all  in  substance; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  it  was  that  Schmidt  and  Judd  told 
you  they  would  not  go  outside  and  regulate  the  amount  of 
traffic  because  they  were  not  paid  anything?  A.  On  several 
occasions. 

Q.  At  this  pier  of  yours?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  the  time,  or  about  the  time  of  any  one  oc- 
casion? A.  It  was  a  common  occurrence;  when  the  trucks 
would  get  tangled  up  pretty  lively  I  would  go  down  and  ask 
him,  until  I  got  refused  so  often  I  put  our  own  men  out 
there. 

Q.  Were  the  trucks  tangled  up  in  the  streets,  or  the  dock,  or 
both  places?     A.  Both  places,  and  sometimes  — 

Q.  And  you  regarded  it  as  a  part  of  the  policeman's  duty,  as  I 
understand  you,  to  regulate  the  line  of  trucks  in  the  street?  A. 
In  the  street. 

Q.  And  on  the  docks?  A.  No,  sir;  not  on  the  dock;  we  could 
arrange  that  ourselves;  there  would  not  be  any  necessity  on  the 
docks,  if  the  line  in  the  street  was  kept  in  proper  shape. 
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Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  answer  previous  that  when 
the  trucks  were  tangled  on  the  docks  and  in  the  streets,  that 
you  asked  these  officers  to  straighten  them  out  in  both  places? 
A.  No,  sir;  on  the  street. 

Q.  If  you  stated  both  places,  you  did  not  mean  to?  A.  Yes;  I 
did  mean  to. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  asked  these  officers  to  straighten  out  the 
trucks  on  the  dock?     A.  No;  in  the  street. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  that,  and  also  on  the  dock,  I  understood  you? 
A.  I  said  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  meant,  so  they  came  in  on  the  line?  A.  So  they  came 
in  on  the  line. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  You  had  a  conversation,  I  understood  you  to  say,  with  this 
Major  we  had  here,  when  he  told  you  he  had  a  good  time,  or 
some  kind  of  time,  on  the  money  Jim  Boyle  had  given  him;  when 
was  that  conversation?     A.  On  the  13th  of  June. 

Q.  Where?    A.  Sitting  right  opposite,  in  the  courthouse. 

Q.  In  the  committee-room?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  with  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  Who?    A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Kroeger. 

Q.  Did  he  hear  the  conversation?    A.  He  heard  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  Is  he  here?     A.  No;  I  can  get  him  here. 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  city?  A.  No,  sir;  he  is  employed  at  Coneyv 
Island. 

Q.  Is  he  employed  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Goff. —  No  further  questions. 

Wong  Get,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  was 
duly  sworn. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  believe  in  the  Bible?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  people  under  subpoena  will  come  here 
again  at  quarter  after  2.  The  witness  now  sworn  is  cautioned 
against  speaking  with  anybody  about  any  testimony  that  he  is 
going  to  give.     He  is  on  the  stand  now.     You  understand  that? 

The  Witness. —  Yes. 

The  Chairman. —  You  are  under  oath.  Now,  don't  speak  with 
anybody,    We  will  now  adjourn  till  quarter  after  2. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Present. —  Senators  and  counsel,  as  before. 
*    Wong  Get,  recalled  as  a  witness,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Golf. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  deem  it  proper 
to  state  that  Officer  Delmedge,  who  was  examined  here  last  week, 
and  wTho  was  told  to  bring  whatever  papers  he  had  in  relation 
to  the  transaction  of  his  signing  the  promissory  note,  was  here 
this  morning,  with  his  sister,  who  is  in  a  very  delicate  state  of 
health,  and  he  informed  Judge  Ransom  that  she  would  be  a 
witness  in  his  behalf.  Tihe  lady  being  in  a  very  delicate  state 
of  health,  and  pressure  of  other  business  being  on,  I  decided  to 
excuse  them  for  the  day.  So,  on  some  other  occasion  they  will 
have  an  opportunity^  and  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  state 
his  side  of  the  case.     He  was  here. 

Mr.  Eansom. —  1  think  it  very  necessary  and  kind  of  Mr.  Goff 
and  very  proper  that  he  should  make  that  statement.  1  think  I 
ought  to  supplement  it  with  the  statement  that  Delmedge  came 
to  me  and  introduced  himself.  I  had  forgotten  him,  though  I 
remembered  his  face.  He  said  that  his  sister  and  some  other  wit* 
nesses  or  two  were  present,  and  he  also  had  the  undertaker's  bill 
and  some  other  documentary  evidence.  He  was  anxious  to 
go  on  the  stand,  according  to  promise,  and  according  to  agree- 
ment. Mr.  Gotf,  as  he  says,  was  unable  to  take  up  his  side  of 
the  story,  on  account  of  the  delicate  health  of  his  sister,  and  on 
account  of  pressure  of  witnesses  whom  he  wanted  to  examine 
to-day.     He  stands  ready  to  come  at  any  time  he  is  notified. 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Your  name  is  Wong  Get;  is  that  right?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  You  said  before  recess  that  this  witness* was 
a  Christian.  I  noticed  that  the  oath  was  administered  to  him 
upon  the  Catholic  Bible.  I  have  no  captious  objection,  nor  no 
inquiry  to  make,  except  as  you,  yourself,  will  desire  that  the 
witness  should  feel  the  binding  force  and  obligation  in  law  of 
his  oath,  and  if  you  are  satisfied  that  that  is  the  fact,  I  have 
no  further  suggestions  to  make  in  that  regard. 

By  Mr.  Lexow: 

Q.  You  understand  the  oath  that  you  have  taken  is  binding 
upon  your  conscience?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  are  going  to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth?     A.  I  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Is  he  a  Christian  ? 
L.  281 
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Q.  And  joii  are  a  Christian?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  in  God. 

Mr.  Moss. —  WilJ  the  chairman  notify  the  witness  of  the 
protection  of  the  comraijtee? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  understand  that  any  testimony  you4 
give  here,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  bribing,  or  the  giving  of 
money  improperly,  to  any  official  in  the  police  department,  or 
otherwise,  is  privileged  .and  that  no  indictment  or  prosecution 
can  be  had  against  you  for  any  testimony  that  you  give  here. 

The  Witness. —  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?     A.  I  live  now  in  44  Oliver  street. 

Q.  And  before  that  where  did  you  live?  A.  Eighteen  Dover 
street. 

Q.  Were  you  born  in  China?    A.  I  was  bora  in  China, 

Q.  And  when  did  you  come  here?  A.  I  came  here  14  years 
ago. 

Q.  When  did  you  move  from  Doyer  street?  A.  I  move  away 
from  Doyer  street  a  month  ago,  nearly. 

Q.  Is  Doyer  street  in  what  we  call  Chinatown?  A.  Doyer 
street  and  Mott  street  and  Pell  street  they  call  Chinatown. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  Sixth  precinct?  A.  That  is  in  the  Sixth 
precinct. 

Q.  The  precinct  over  which  Captain  Warts  presided  before 
he  died?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  are  ward  detectives  in  that  precinct?  A.  Mr. 
O'Rourke. 

Q.  Anyone  else?     A.  There  is  a  Farrington. 

Q.  There  is  a  Farrington,  you  say?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.JiVho  is  the  mayor  of  Chinatown,  do  you  know?  A.  Mayor; 
all  talk  that  Tom  Lee  is  the  mayor. 

Q.^Is  he  the  mayor?    A.  He  is  the  mayor;  he  got  a  gold  badge 

Q.  Is  not  Tom  Lee  generally  considered  or  called  the  boss  of 
Chinatown?  A.  They  all  call  him  the  boss;  he  is  captain  for 
Chinatown;  that  is  what  the  Chinamen  say;  they  call  him  mayor 
and  captain. 

Q.  How  many  Chinamen  live  permanently  in  Chinatown?  A. 
In  a  weekday  I  think  there  is  400  or  500,  and  Sundays  there 
is  a  big  crowd. 

Q.  How  many  on  Sundays?     A.  About  2,000  or  3,000,  which. 

Q.  And  do  those  Chinamen  come  from  all  the  neighboring 
cities  on  Sunday?    A.  All  over. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  in  Chinatown  Sundays?  A.  Oh,  they 
have  a  lot  of  games;  fan  tan  games,  I  know. 

Q.  You  have  played  fan  tan  yourself,  haven't  you?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  frequently?     (No  answer.) 
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By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Often?    A.  Yes;  very  often. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  play  fan  tan  in  Chinatown  the  last  time? 
A.  The  last  time  when  I  got  in  trouble;  that  is,  on  April  — 
'      Q.  (Interposing.)  What  month  was  that?      A.  That  is  April 
15th,  the  day  I  get  trouble. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  You  got  in  trouble?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  is  this  year?    A.  This  year. 

Q.  You  say  that  these  Chinamen  come  in  on  Sunday  and*  play 
fan  tan;  how  many  games  have  there  been  running  there  during 
this  year,  do  you  know?    A.  Sometimes  50  or  60,  or  less. 

Q.  Fifty  or*60,  or  less?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  those  games  running  now,  do  you  know?  A.  Not 
many  now,  I  believe;  I  don't  see  but  very  few. 

<J.  Have  you  seen  some?    A.  I  seen  some. 

Q.  On  last  Sunday?     A.  On  last  Sunday. 

Q.  W!hen  did  they  begin  to  be  less  in  number;  when  did  the 
change  take  place?    A.  The  16th  of  April. 

Q.  Then  they  became  less  in  number?  A.  Became  less,  less, 
less. 

Q.  And  prior  to  the  16th  of  April,  you  say,  there  were  50  or  60 
running,  and  sometimes  less?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  Chinamen  will  play  at  one  game?  A.  Some- 
times 15  or  20  or  25;  can't  tell;  sometimes  big  crowd. 

Q.  Do  those  games  occupy  a  whole  house?  A.  This  game 
occupies  just  one  room. 

Q.  One  room?    A.  One  room. 

Q.  And  then  there  may  sometimes  be  more  than  one  game  in 
one  house?    A.  Sometimes  two  or  three  games. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  In  one  house?  A.  In  two  or  three  rooms;  in  each  room;  one 
house. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  or  have  been  any  games 
running  in  Tom  Lee's  house?  A.  On  18  Mott  street,  on  the 
second  floor;  one  game  in  his  office  room. 
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Q.  That  is  Tom  Lee's  house?  A.  That  is  Tom  Lee's  office,  I 
know. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  houses  of  ill-fame  in  Chinatown; 
are  there  any  such  places?  A.  I  do  not  know  much  of  ill-fame 
houses.  » 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  girls  there?  A.  I  seen  a 
lot  of  girls. 

Q.  Used  for  immoral  purposes  —  prostitutes?  A.  I  heard  some 
people  say  all  the  prostitute  women. 

Q.  Are  these  girls  Chinese  girls?    A.  No;  American  girls. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  houses  where  American  girls  live  in 
Chinatown?    A.  Live  all  around  Chinatown. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  house?  A.  There  is  all  over  in  China- 
town. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  them?    A.  A  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  one  particular  place  where  they  live;  do 
you  know  an  American  woman  who  keeps  some  of  these  girls 
boarding?    A.  I  don't  know  that. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  When  you  say  these  girls,  you  mean  Americans? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  mean  American  prostitute  girls. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Let  me  make  a  protest ;  that  this  witness  hasn't 
testified  that  they  were  prostitutes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Eansom. —  He  says  he  heard.  Do  you  let  that  go  in  as  a 
fact? 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  these  women  that  you  speak  of  —  these 
American  girls  there,  were  prostitutes;  do  you  know  that?  A.  I 
do  not  know  sure  they  are  prostitutes. 

By  Mr.  Mo«s: 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  ask  men  to  come  in  to  them  —  call 
them?  A.  I  s^e  some  girls  in  the  hall  asking  some  men  to  go 
upstairs;  I  do  not  know  what  the  matter  is. 

Q.  Asking  Chinamen  to  go  up?     A.  Asking  Chinamen  to  go  up. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  is  the  general  reputation  there  of  those  women,  if 
you  know?    A.  I  do  not  know  of  the  women. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  their  general  reputation  ts,  whether 
they  are  good  girls  or  bad  girls?  A.  I  think  there  are  some 
good  and  some  no  good. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  That  is  a  fair  answer. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  see  those,  women  associating  with  Chinamen  at 
times?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ransom.—  Does  he  know  what  "  associate  "  means? 

Q.  Going  with  them?  A.  Asking  them  to  go  upstairs  with 
them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  eating  or  drinking  together?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  in  the  summer  they  always  keep  the  doors  open. 

Q.  Let  me  see;  a  house  occupied  by  Chinamen  may  have  a 
large  number  of  rooms,  may  it  not  —  there  are  large  tenement- 
houses  in  Mott  street?     A.  Yes,  sir.         / 

Q.  And  I  think  you  said  a*  game  may  occupy  one  room ;  is 
that  right?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  same  house  are  there  not  sometimes  girls  that 
occupy  rooms?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  time  Chinamen  living  in  separate  rooms  — 
their  own  rooms?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  on  Sunday,  when  these  3,000  Chinamen  are  all  in 
Chinatown,  they  go  up  and  down  the  stairs  in  these  houses, 
don't  they?  A.  Just  like  a  market;  up  and  down,  and  up  and 
down ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  matter  is. 

Q.  How  about  the  games;  do  the  people  that  run  these  games 
call  to  the  Chinamen  to  come  in,  as  they  go  up  and  down  stairs? 
A.  The  men  ask  them  to  go  upstairs  to  play  fan  tan. 

Q.  As  they  go  upstairs  to  these  games,  they  pass  some  of 
these  girls'  rooms?     A.  Yes;  some  of  them. 

Q.  What  do  the  girls  say  to  the  Chinamen  as  they  pass  tip 
and  downstairs?     A.  I  do  not  heard  the  girls  say  anything. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  invite  them  in?  A.  I  see  them  invite 
them  —  "  Come  in,  come  in,"  like  that. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Just  get  out  what  fan  tan  is. 

Q.  These  girls  are  the  girls  that  you  speak  of  as  being  called 
prostitutes  in  that  neighborhood;  is  that  the  kind  of  girls  you 
speak  of?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  object;  the  witness  assents  to  your  testimony, 
Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  ask  him  if  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Ransom.—  The  form  of  my  objection,  Mr.  Senator,  is  that 
counsel  testifies  himself;  Mr.  Moss  makes  a  statement  and  the 
witness  assents  to  it.   * 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  a  proper  question. 

Senator  Saxton.— I  understand  jour  objection. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  object;  it  is  not  a  question. 

Mr.  Moss.— I  would  not  have  put  it  in  that  form  if  the  wit- 
ness had  not  said  he  knew  them  in  the  neighborhood  as  reputed 
prostitutes. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Did  the  people  in  that  neighborhood  talk  about  them  as 
rostitutes?     A.  They  say  — 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Did  they  say  they  were  prostitutes?  A.  Yes; 
a  lot  of  talk  about  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  falk  of  the  people?    A.  Yes,  sin 
Q.  That  is,  that  they  are  prostitutes?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  They  were  treated  as  prostitutes?  A.  You  have  to  go  up 
the  street  to  treat  them;  they  ask  you  to  go  up. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  fan  tan  is?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it?    A.  Fan  tan  is  a  game. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  game?  A.  It  is;  in  a  Chinese  way  they  call 
it  fan  tan  game;  to  play  the  gamble. 

Q.  It  is  a  gambling  game;  what  do  you  play  with?  A.  Play 
as  much  as  you  like. 

Q.  What  do  you  use,  what  is  on  the  table?    A.  Use  the  button. 

Q.  Buttons?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  have  a  little  instrument  in  the  hand  to  pull 
the  buttons  toward  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  the  money  come  in;  where  do  you  put  the 
money?  A.  They  make  a  square  thing  in  the  table:  they  call  it 
number  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  they  get  a  full  hand  of  buttons 
on  the  table,  and  they  cover  them  up  with  the  hand,  and  say  to 
all  the  people  they  can  put  the  money  down  to  play,  each  way 
you  want  to  play;  say  I  will  play  one,  two,  three,  or  four;  there 
are  just  four  numbers;  there  is  a  lot  of  buttons  on  the  table, 
covered  up;  the  people  put  their  money  down  already  to  play, 
and  they  take  the  cover  off  and  they  get  the  buttons  out  — four 
pieces,  and  another  four  pieces,  and  the  last  they  get  left;  if  they 
leave  one,  the  number  one  wins  the  money;  if  they  leave  num- 
ber two,  number  two  wins  the  money. 

Q.  It  is  according  to  the  one  that  is  left?     A.  (Not  answered.) 
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By  Senator  Cantor: 


Q.  Do  the  players  buy  the  buttons?  A.  Yes;  buttons  and  some 
-  checks. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  There  is  money  passed,  is  there;  where  do  you  put  the' 
money  while  you  are  playing?     A.  Put  the  money  on  the  table. 

Q.  On  the  table?    A.  On  the  table. 

Q.  And  then  a  little  further  over  is  the  buttons?  A.  Yes, 
«ir. 

Q.  On  the  square,  which  is  divided  into  four  corners^  one,  two, 
three,  four?    A.  Yes,  sir;  one,  two,  three  and  four. 

Q.  And  the  man  that  is  fortunate  takes  all  the  money  Jiat  is 
on  the  table?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  How  is  the  man  fortunate? 

Q.  How  does  the  man  — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  (Interposing.)  If  you  know  it,  Mr.  Moss, 
just  put  to  him  the  leading  question. 

Mr.  Moss. — -I  have  always  found  it  a  great  mystery,  and  J 
think  we  will  let  him  tell  it  in  his  own  way. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Mr.  Moss  has  evidently  been  studying  the  game. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

•Q.  How  does  a  player  know  that  he  wins?  A.  You  put  the 
money  on  the  one,  if  you  want;  you  put  a  dollar,  and  if  you  win 
you  win  |2;  you  put  a  dollar  on  and  you  get  |2. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  do  you  win?  A.  Just  make  a  square  thing  on  the 
table,  one,  two,  three  and  four,  and  the  buttons  here,  is  covered, 
and  you  guess  what  number  comes  out  —  the  people  do  who  are 
agoing  to  play. 

Q.  There  is  a  number  on  the  button?  A.  Not  number;  I  will 
tell  you  afterward;  the  buttons,  here  they  are,  covered;  the  people 
all  play,  one,  two,  three  and  four;  when  they  are  all  ready  to  play, 
they  lay  the  money  on  the' table;  now,  you  take  the  >cover  off,  and 
get  the  stick  to  get  the  buttons  out,  four  pieces,  and  the  other 
four  pieces;  take  that  button  out,  four  by  four;  when  they  are 
all  out  they  see  what  they  got  left;  if  you  get  left  one  button,  one 
wins. 

Q.  They  take  four  buttons  at  a  time  from  the  pile  of  buttons? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  And  if  there  is  one  button  left  after  the  four  are  taken, 
No.  1  wins?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  No.  2  left,  No.  2  wins;  three  left, 
No.  3  wins;  four  left,  No.  4  wins;  that  is  the  game. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  said  that  on  the  8th  of  April,  I  think  it  was,  you  had 
some  trouble?     A.  The  15th  of  April;  Sunday. 

Q.  Were  you  playing  fan  tan  on  that  day?  A.  I  play  fan  tan 
first  I  rush  down  to  Mott  street;  I  went  to  18  Mott  street  to  plajv 

Q.  Is  that  Tom  Lee's  room?  A.  Tom  Lee's  room  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  and  in  the  rear  room;  there  were  three  games 
in  IS  Mott  street. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  three  games  running  in  18  Mott  street 
on  that  day?     A.  Three  games  on  the  second  floor  on  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  get  into  those  games?     A.  I  get  in  one  game  there. 

Q.  You  played  one  game?    A.  I  played  one  game. 

Q.  And  did  you  hear  any  noise  in  the  other  rooms?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  noise  did  you  hear?     A.  I  see  all  the  plays. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  the  noise  as  the  noise  of  the  game;  how 
did  you  know  it  was  a  game?    A.  (Not  answered.) 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Could  you  hear  them  play  in  the  other  rooms?  A.  Yes; 
I  heard  the  people  talk  what  number  was  out. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  heard  the  numbers  mentioned?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  in  one  room  and  played  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  next?  A.  After  I  played  there 
about  half  an  hour  I  wTent  to  No.  14  Mott  street,  two  doors 
away,  and  then  I  went  up  to  14  on  the  third  floor  on  the  front; 
I  played  there  with  a  lot  of  company;  about  half -past  3  to  half- 
past  3;  I  played  there  15  or  20  minutes;  that  is  so;  and  I  heard 
the  man  on  the  stand  on  the  stair,  the  watchman  say  some- 
thing happens  —  police-a-man  coming  up. 

Q.  The  watchman  on  the  outside  called?  A.  The  watchman 
called  police-a-man;  and  they  locked  the  door,  and  then  all  the 
gambling  men  all  got  scared;  the  police-a-man  come  up  soon 
and  burst  the  door  in. 

Q.  Who  was  that  policeman?  A.  O'Rourke;  he  burst  the 
door  in;  he  chucked  the  thing  and  grabbed  some  money  and 
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hit  somebody;  I  wasn't  afraid  of  him;  I  lost  some  money  on 
the  table;  I  wanted  to  get  it  back. 

Q.  Some  of  your  money?  A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  my  money  on 
the  table;  somebody  snatched;  O'Rourke  snatched;  it  was  my 
money;  I  had  a  talk  with  O'Rourke;  I '  said,  "  Here,  you  come 
here  and  arrest  this  game;  why  don't  you  arrest  the  other 
game;  why  don't  you  arrest  the  other  game?"  he  says,  "What 
game?"  "Don't  you  know?"  "I  don't;"  "You  do  know;" 
"  How  do  I  know?  "  "  You  must  know;  so  many  games  around 
Chinatown;"  "How  many  games  around  Chinatown;  do  you 
know?"  "I  say  over  50  games  outside  of  the  lottery;"  he  says 
nothing. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  lottery  you  say?  A.  Chinese  lottery;  he" 
sayfc  nothing;  "You  people  get  out;  get  the  hell  out  of  here; 
get  the  hell  out  of  here;"  just  that  way;  I  say,  "You  do  not 
believe  other  games  here;  you  only  come  break  this  one  up; 
I  show  you  another  one  next  door;"  "Come  on,  show  me;"  I 
show  him;  I  took  him  downstairs,  and  I  took  him  up  to  18  Mott 
street  where  Tom  Lee  is. 

Q.  That  is  the  place  where  you  played  the  day  before?  A. 
The  same  day;  not  day  before. 

Q.  That  is  Tom  Lee's  house?  A.  Tom  Lee's  office;  I  say, 
"Jump  up,  run  as  fast  as  you  can;  I  go  ahead;"  he  come  up; 
I  say,  "  Come  on,  fast  as  you  can ; "  the  watchman,  he  holler 
out,  "Wong  Get,  bring  a-a-police-a-man  here;  lock  the  door." 

Q.  Somebody  commenced  to  cry  out  and  said  that  Wong  Get 
was  bringing  a  policeman?  A.  Yes,  sir;  O'Rourke  come;  we 
<?ould  get  in  the  room  before  they  shut  the  door,  but  he  wouldn't 
run  fast. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  I  said,  "Door  all  locked;"  he  said, 
"What  do  you  bring  me  up  here  for;  for  nothing?"  I  said, 
u  There  is  a  game ;  did  you  see  the  man  shut  the  door  as  quick 
as  he  could;  why  don't  you  jump  as  fast  as  I  jumped,  to  get 
in  that  room?" 

Q.  How  far  behind  you  was  O'Rourke  when  you  went  upstairs? 
A.  How  far  behind  me  was  O'Rourke? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  About  just  the  same  as  me  from  you. 

Q.  And  you  were  that  distance  all  the  way  upstairs?  A.  All 
the  way  upstairs;  only  get  in  the  room. 

Q.  Could  you  have  gotten  in  the  room?  A.  I  can  not  get  in 
the  room. 

Q.  Could  you?  A.  If  I  wanted  to  jump  in  I  could  jump  in,  but 
I  don't  want  to  jump  in  without  a  policeman. 

Q.  When  the   doors  were  shut,  what   did   O'Rourke   do?     A. 
When  the  door  shut,  I  said,  "Bust  the  door  in,  just  the  same  as 
L.  282 
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you  bust  in  No.  14;"  lie  said,  "No,  no;  I  got  no  authority;''  1 
said,  "Why,  you  got  authority  to  do  it  in  14,  why  don't  you  do 
it  here;"  he  kept  rapping  and  rapping  on  the  door;  lot  of  noise 
inside,  putting  them  things  away,  I  suppose;  and  then  I  stand 
there  and  asked  him  to  bust  the  door;  he  won't;  he  said  they 
would  open;  he  kept  rapping  and  rapping. 

Q.  HowT  long  did  he  stand  there  rapping  at  the  door?  A.  Two 
or  three  minutes. 

Q,  And  he  didn't  burst  it  in?    A.  He  didn't  burst  it  in. 

Q.  Proceed?  A.  He  was  standing  this  side,  just  this  way 
(indicating)  about  three  feet  five  away,  and  he  kept  rapping  at 
this  door  of  this  Tom  Lee's  office  and  the  room  you  know;  the 
people  opened  the  door,  Lee  Toy. 

Q.  Lee  Toy  ran  out  of  one  of  the  rooms,  with  a  lot  of  other 
Chinamen;  was  that  one  of  the  games?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  come 
out;  he  grabbed  me. 

Q.  He  saw  you  standing  there  with  O'Eourke?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  saw  me  standing  there  with  O'Eourke,  just  as  I  was  standing 
alongside  of  O'Eourke  —  not  over  two  feet;  he  ran;  he  had  a 
black-jack  strap. 

Q.  What  did  he  have?    A.  Black-jack  strap. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Does  the  committee  desire  to  know  what  a  blaek- 

ck  strap  is? 

The  Witness. —  The  black-jack  is  made  of  iron.  They  cut  the 
.leather;  it  is  tied  up.  The  iron  is  concealed  inside;  it  is  about 
that  long  (indicating) ;  little  ball  in  the  end  of  it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  To  hit  with?  A.  To  hit;  he  rushed  out  of  the  room;  he 
grabbed  my  clothes,  took  the  black-jack,  and  strike  me  right 
here  (illustrating  the  left-hand  side  of  the  neck) ;  suppose  I  don't 
move  my  head  like  that  (indicating),  1  be  killed;  I  just  move  my 
head,  and  a  whole  lot  rushed  out  after  Lee  Toy,  after  him,  and  all 
*get  hold  of  me  and  kick  me  down,  knock  me  down  on  the  tloor. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  was  O'Eourke  doing?  A.  O'Eourke  stood  there;  he 
don't  stop  them;  he  don't  arrest  them;  I  do  not  know  what  the 
matter  is. 

Q.  Did  you  call  —  did  you  cry  out?  A.  I  cry  out  "Murder'* 
for  help. 

Q.  Ho wr  long  was  this  going  on?     j^.  Till  that  hit  me? 

Q.  Yes,  all  this  fight?  A.  All  this  fight  — jump  on  me  — I 
think  there  must  be  two  or  three  minutes;  I  most  dead,  und  I 
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get  so  much  hurt,  and  on  the  floor  they  all  jump  on  me  and  say* 
"Kick  him;"  and  they  hit  me  all  over  my  body;  at  that  time  I 
get  a  cut  here,  and  get  a  cut  here,  three  places,  and  a  cut  here 
(indicating  the  neck) ;  afterward  two  men,  my  friends,  come  and 
stop  the  fight;  if  not  I  be  killed  sure;  1  see  the  two  men  when  1 
took  O'Rourke  up  to  18  Mott  street;  and  they  do  not  know  w&at 
is  the  matter,  and  they  follow  me  up,  and  ask  what  the  matter  is; 
"Wong  Get,  what  the  matter;"  they  follow  me  up  to  18;  he 
stands  there  watching,  and  I  rapping  on  the  door  with  the  detect- 
ive, and  lie  saw  them  all  jump  on  me,  and  he  was  afraid  they 
would  kill  me,  and  he  stopped  them  and  put  them  away,  and  let 
me  go  downstairs. 

Q.  You  mean  another  Chinaman  interfered  and  protected  you 
and  saved  you  from  being  murdered  while  Officer  O'Rourke 
stood  by  and  didn't  interfere  at  all?  A.  O'Rourke  stood  there: 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Officer  O'Rourke  say  anything  to  you  at  all?  A.  First, 
when  1  took  him  up  to  18  he  say  something;  after  they  all  hit 
me  and  jump  on  to  me,  he  never  say  a  word. 

Q.  Not  a  word?     A.  Not  a  word. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  anything  to  the  other  Chinamen  that  were 
hurting  you?  A.  I  don't  hear  him  saying  anv  wrord,  when  I 
got  hit. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  up  out  of  that  melee?  A.  Two  men 
savefl  me  and  put  them  away  and  stopped  the  fight  and  took 
me  out;  I  could  hardly  get  up;  I  jumped  downstairs,  best  I 
could;  I  wanted  to  save  my  life;  I  went  downstairs;  I  holler 
murder  for  help,  police;"!  ran  best  I  could;  I  ran  to  about  a 
block,  corner  of  Pell  and  Mott;  one  policeman  come  the  other 
side  of  the  street  and  stopped  me  there,  and  when  I  walked 
downstairs  Lee  Toy  chased  me  up. 

Q.  Lee  Toy  was  still  after  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  O'Rourke?     A.  I  do  not  see  O'Rourke. 

Q.  When  you  get  on  the  street  Lee  Toy  followed  you?  A, 
Yes,  sir;  Lee  Toy  and  a  lot  of  others. 

Q.  And  you  couldn't  see  O'Rourke  at  all?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  a  block  outside  you  ran  into  a  policeman  who 
was  outside  of  the  matter?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  that  policeman  do?  A.  I  ran  about  a  block 
away,  and  that  Doliceman  stopped  me;  he  saw  Lee  Toy  chase 
me;  he  asked,  "What  is  the  matter?"  I  said,  "A  fight;  he  in- 
sulted me;  "  I  looked  for  O'Rourke  then;  I  hardly  could  talk  at 
that  time;  T  get  hurt;  and  then  the  policeman  take  me  and  Lee 
Toy  to  the  station-house. 
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Q.  Now,  you  made  a  complaint  to  the  police  sergeant  about 
Lee  Toy?  A.  Yes;  the  sergeant  see  me  cut  here  all  over;  see 
I. get  hurt  all  over;  he  asked  me  how  I  get  hurt;  I  make  a 
complaint. 

Q.  Was  Lee  Toy  held?    A.  Lee  Toy  came  into  the  station- 
.house;  after  two  hours  he  was  out 

Q.  He  was  out?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
i  Q.  You  appeared  with  Lee  Toy  in  the  police  court  next  morn- 
ing? A.  No;  not  the  next  morning;  and  then  after  that  my 
friends  see  I  get  hurt  and  take  me  home  to  18  Doyers  street^ 
and  got  me  to  lay  down,  to  get  rest;  I  cry,  so  much  hurt,  "  My 
body  all  over  hurts;  painful;"  my  friend  asked  me  what  I  am 
going  to  do;  best  way  to  get  a  Chinese  doctor  or  an  American 
doctor;  I  say,  "Best  way  go  to  American  doctor;"  my  friend 
asked  me  could  I  walk;  I  said,  "  No;  I  ain't  able  to  walk;"  the 
two  friends  say  it  is  Sunday,  pretty  hard  to  get  a  doctor;  come 
over  to  the  house  and  put  the  medicine  on  you;  "  You  go  down 
to  Oliver  street,  and  see  the  doctor,  'tain't  much  further  from 
here;  we  take  you  down; "  the  two  friends  carried  me  down  to 
Oliver  street,  No.  31,  to  see  the  doctor. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  into  the  court  with  Lee  Toy?  A.  (Con- 
tinuing.) And  then  they  put  medicines  on  me,  and  brought  me 
home  and  covered  me  up  in  a  bed;  until  three  days  I  won't  go  to 
the  court,  but  I  hear  my  friends  say  the  case  was  adjourned 
to  Thursday;  "To-morrow  you  will  be  well  enough  to  go  (town 
to  court;  "  but  Thursday  morning  or  afternoon,  I  forget  which  — 
Thursday  morning  I  go  down  to  the  court;  I  get  better  that 
time;  little  better. 

Q.  That  was  still  in  April,  wasn't  it?  A.  Still  April,  go  down 
to  the  court  to  the  case  for  examination,  a  little  while;  his 
attorney  adjourned  the  case  to  next  Monday  afternoon  at  2  p.  m. 

Q.  His  attorney  was  Edmund  Price,  wasn't  he?  A.  His  attor- 
ney, Eddy  Price, 

Q.  And  that  case  was  adjourned  until  the  Monday  following 
at  2  p.  in.?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  judge  that  adjourned  it?  A.  At  the  Tombs; 
the  Judge  —  big,  fat,  stout  man;  I  think  Martin. 

Q.  Ryan,  wasn't  it?     A.  Ryan  or  Martin;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Ryan?  A.  That  Thursday  the 
first  — 

Mr.  Moss.—  I  simply  state  that  'because  I  know  it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  police  court  was  it? 
Mr.  Moss. —  It  was  in  the  Tombs. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Who  was  your  attorney?  A.  My  attorney,  George  W.  Glaze, 

Q.  And  now  you  are  positive  that  the  case  was  adjourned  until 
Monday  at  2  o'clock?    A.  Two  o'clock. 

Q.  And  then,  on  that  following  Monday,  at  2  o'clock,  did  you 
and  your  attorney,  and  your  witnesses  go  to  court  to  prosecute 
Lee  Toy?  A.  Yes,  sir;  to  that  Monday  afternoon,  half -past  1; 
I  bring  all  of  my  witnesses  and  a  lawyer,  and  go  down  to  the 
Tbmbs  and  get  there  as  near  2  o'clock  — 

Q.  And  was  there  some  newspaper  reporter  there  at  the  same 
time,  at  '2  o'clock?  A.  Lot  of  them;  I  can  recognize  one  over 
there  (indicating). 

Q.  What  happened  at  2  o'clock  on  Monday?  A.  That  Monday 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  we  sat  there  to  wait  until  he  come. 

Q.  Until  Lee  Toy  came?  A.  Till  Lee  Toy  came;  till  quarter 
past  2;  we  don't  see  one  come;  our  attorney  go  ask  the  clerk  how 
the  case  is;  why  don't  his  people  come;  the  clerk  say,  "Why,  this 
morning  released  Lee  Toy." 

Q.  That  morning  they  released  Lee  Toy?  A.  This  morning 
at  10  o'clock  they  released  Lee  Toy,  discharged. 

Q.  Did  the  clerk  state  the  reason  why?  A.  The  clerk  said, 
"  Why  don't  you  people  come  this  morning  at  10  a.  m.'' 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  papers  with  the  judge's  indorsement  upon 
them,  that  the  case  was  marked  for  Monday  at  10  o'clock;  did 
you  see  that  there  that  day?    A.  What  day. 

Q.  Monday?    A.  Monday;  the  clerk  show  out  the  papers. 

Q.  He  showed  you  the  paper?    A.  Show  me  and  Mr.  Glaze. 

Q.  It  had  Judge  Eyan's  indorsement  on  the  paper,  adjourning 
the  case  to  Monday  at  10  o'clock,  instead  of  2  as  you  testified 
was  the  real  adjournment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  am  simply  summing  up  what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  That  is  the  reason  I  object.  Judge  Ryan  is 
brought  in  here  by  intimation. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  am  prepared  to  back  that  up,  by  my  own  per* 
sonal  knowiedge. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  It  ought  to  be  backed  up  without  inti- 
mating. 

Mr.  Moss. —  This  witness  has  testified. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Ask  him  wThat  he  knows. 

Senator  Saxton.— I  understand  the  witness  was  present  on 
the  Thursday. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Certainly. 

Senator  Saxton.-— And  he  says  the  case  was  then  adjourned 
to  Monday  at  2  o'clock. 
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By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  the  Thursday  when  the  case  was 
adjourned?    A:  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  in  court?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  announcement  —  hear  it  said  when  the 
case  was  adjourned  to?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  it. 

Q.  And  who  said  it?    A.  The  judge  said  so. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  say?  A.  He  said,  case  adjourned  next 
Monday  afternoon,  2  p.  m. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  judge  it  was?  A.  I  think  it  was  Judge 
Martin,  a  big,  stout  man. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  have  no  objection  to  that,  but  you  do  not 
remember.  The  witness  was  being  asked  to  testify  that  he  saw 
indorsed  upon  the  papers  by  Judge  Ryan,  "Adjourned  until  2 
o'clock."     Manifestly,  he  couldn't  tell  that. 

Q.  On  the  day  when  you  got  there,  you  waited  until  2  o'clock, 
I  understand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  it  was  said  that  this  man  had  been  discharged 
in  the  morning?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  papers  at  that  time?  A.  At  that  time  the 
clerk  showed  the  papers. 

Q.  Could  you  read  them?     A.  I  read  them;  see  them. 

Q.  What  did  it  say  on  the  papers?  A.  I  only  could  see  "10 
a.  m," 

Q.  And  as  you  understand  it,  that  was  the  minute  that  was 
made  —  the  writing  that  was  made,  that  the  case  wras  adjourned 
to  10  a.  m.;  do  you  understand  that  that  was  the  writing  on  the 
paper  that  the  case  was  adjourned  to  10  a.  m.?  ,  A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  written  on  the  paper  that  it  "was  adjourned  to  10  a. 
m.?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  that  yourself?     A.  I  saw  that  myself. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  was  written  on  it  Thursday;  did  you  see 
ivhen  the  paper  was  made  out  Thursday;  what  was  written  on 
it?     (Not  answered.) 

By  Senator  Saxton:       ♦ 

Q.  Who  was  the  judge  that  was  there  Monday  morning  or 
Monday  afternoon?  A.  Monday  morning,  Ryan;  afternoon, 
Martin,  I  think. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  think  I  can  state  that.  He  should  not  be  con- 
nected with  that  matter.  I  know  it  was  not  Judge  Martin  that 
made  that  adjournment.    I  know  it  was  Judge  Ryan  because 
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I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  matter.    Judge  Martin  came  into 
the  case  later  by  suppression  or  change  of  the  justices. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  hear  your  attorney,  Mr.  Glaze,  on  Thursday  state 
to  Judge  Ryan  or  the  judge  that  was  there,  any  particular 
reason  for  adjourning  it  until  the  afternoon?  A.  He  talked  to 
the  judge,  and  he  said  this  case  adjourned  to  Monday  after- 
noon, 2  p.  m.   * 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Glaze  state  a  reason  why  he  wanted  it 
adjourned  until  2  o'clock,  instead  of  any  other  time?  A.  Not 
our  attorney  adjourned  the  case;  his  attorney  adjourned  the 
case.  * 

Mr.  Moss. —  He  probably  did  not  hear  that.  I  wanted  to 
prove  -a  special  conversation.  He  was  probably  sitting  in  the 
back  of  the  room  and  could  not  hear  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  was  done  then  when  it  was  discovered  that 
Lee  Toy  had  been  discharged?  A.  At  that  time  we  asked  him 
about  the  case;  we  are  all  up  here,  and  they  adjourned  this  case 
to  this  afternoon  at  2  p.  m.,  from  last  Thursday;  why,  then,  the 
reason  you  release  him  this  morning  at  10  a.  m.? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  will  get  that  a  little  shorter. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Judge  Martin  was  present  on  that 
Monday;  you  are  clear  that  that  was  Judge  Martin?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  whether  Judge  Martin  heard  some 
remarks  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Glaze  and  other  people  about  the 
case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  whether  Judge  Martin  issuei  a  new 
warrant?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  whether  any  officer  took  that  war- 
rant out?  A.  I  remember  what  officer,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
his  name  is;  I  recognize  him. 

Q.  An  officer  did  take  the  warrant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Saxtpn. —  Second  warrant? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Second  warrant  issued  by  Judge  Martin. 

Senator  Saxton. —  When  he  discovered  this  state  of  affairs? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes.  I  mada  this  statement  to  Judge  Martin 
myself. 

Q.  What  kind  of  men,  if  any,  went  with  the  officer  to  identify 
Lee  Toy?     A.  I  bring  lot  of  friends  with  me,  and  detective. 

Q.  Listen  to  the  question;  did  any  Chinamen  go  with  the 
officer  to  find  Lee  Toy?     A.  Go  with  the  officer? 

Q.  Yes;  to  take  feee  Toy;  to^show  him  Lee  Toy?  2l.  Yes,  sir; 
me  and  Huey  Gow. 
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Q  Who  else?  A.  Huey  Gow  and  Dong  Fong  and  Lee  Hee, 
and  DungiFong,  and  Lung  Hu;  Lee  Hee,  I  and  Chu  Mong;  about 
Beven  men  I  took  with  me,  hunting,  hunting  all  over. 

Q.  Hunting  for  Lee  Toy?     A.  Hunting  for  Lee  Toy. 

Q.  Did  you  iind  him?  A.  No;  kept  hunting,  hunting,  until 
evening  until  half -past  11,  laying  for  him;  I  hunting,  hunting 
with  all  these  friends. 

Q.  You  and  all  your  friends  were  hunting  around  Chinatown 
for  Lee  Toy?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  then?  A.  Until  half -past  11  or  quarter  to 
12  sometime;  11  o'clock,  I  say,  "Never  mind;  we  better  gq 
home;  we  can  not  get  him; "  the  officer  had  gone  back;  "  What 
use  lay  here  for  him;  officer  go  back;  better  wait  till  next  day; 
wre  get  him;  don't  notify  them,  maybe  he  skip  away;"  I  talk 
to  friends  and  so  they  all  go  home  to  get  something  to  eat  and 
then  I  go  home  11  o'clock  that  evening;  I  ask  my  wife  is  she 
hungry,  want  something  to  eat;  I  said,  "1  ain't  got  my  supper 
yet; "  she  say,  "  What  you  been  doing  all  day?  "  she  said,  "  You 
go  hungry ; "  I  said,  "  I  go  to  restaurant  and  eat ; "  she  said, 
"  Oh,  too  warm." 

Q.  Never  mind  what  she  said;  you  went  to  the  restaurant  to 
get  something  to  eat?  A.  I  went  to  the  restaurant  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  home  again?  A.  Then  I  went  home 
again. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  you  saw;  get  to  the  point?  A.  I  went  home 
again  that  time;  the  theater  all  out,  and  must  be  quarter  to  12 
that  time;  I  hear  some  low  talking  down  in  my  yard. 

Q.  You  heard  some  talking  in  the  yard?  A.  A  little  low  talk- 
ing in  the  yard;  my  wife  going  down  the  stairs,  got  down  to  the\ 
yard,  and  she  heard  some  low  talking  in  the  yard;  she  struck 
a  match  and  she  says,  "Something  happen;''  she  get  so  nervous  s 
or  afraid;  come  upstairs  all  nervous;  get  scared  and  sit  on  the 
chair;  I  said,  "  WThat  is  the  matter;"  she  said  she  saw  something 
down  in  the  yard;  I  said,  "What  is  the  matter;  did  you  see  any- 
thing; anybody  hit  you;"  she  said,  "There  was  a  man  cutting 
himself  down  in  the  yard." 

Q.  Who  was  it?  A.  A  lot  of  them -r- lot  of  them;  I  say, 
"How  many;"  I  said,  "Do  you  know  anyone;"  she  said,  "Some 
of  your  cousins;"  "Who  is  my  cousin  down  there;  my  cousin  cut- 
ting himself:"  "No,  not  your  cousin;  your  cousin  stood  there 
looking;"  "Then,  what  make  you  afraid?" 

Q.  Then,  did  you  look  out  of  the  window?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
turned  the  light  down  and  I  pea"ked  out  of  *  the  window,  and  I 
liear  the  money  —  chucked  some  money,  and  then  this  man  got 
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outside  of  the  yard,  hollering  murder,  and  just  then  two  or  three 
or  four  or  five  policemen  come. 

Q.  That  was  the  crowd  downstairs  that  jour  wife  told  you 
about;  she  says  she  saw7  somebody  cutting  himself,  and  then  you 
heard  the  money  thrown?     A.  I  heard  the  money  ching. 

Q.  And  then  they  rushed  out  into  the  street,  crying  and  holler- 
ing murder?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  out  of  the  front  window?  A.  I  don't  have  to 
look  out  of  the  front  window;  I  look  out  of  the  side  window  and 
see  all  on  the  street;  I  look  dowrn  the  street  and  see  all  the  people 
hollering  murder  — all  people  hollering  murder  together  in 
Chinese  way. 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  afterward  who  was  the  man  that  cut  him- 
self?   A.  Ching  Hing  Tong,  laundryman. 

Q,  Did  any  police  come  on  the  scene  wrhen  they  cried  murder? 
A.  He  just  hollered,  and  one  or  two  policemen  come  and  asked 
the  matter. 

Q.  Two  or  three  policemen  right  on  the  spot;  that  is  different 
from  usual;  they  were  right  there?    A.  Right  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  step  in  that  tragedy?    A.  I  kept  watch- 
ing the  window  yet;  I  see  all  the  people  got  up  to  some  deal  the 
other  side  of  the  house. 
1   Q.  Who  was  arrested  that  night?    A.  I  see  — 

Q.  (Interposing.)  Who  w7as  arrested  that  night?  A.  Yung 
Toug,  Huey  Grow. 

Q.  The  one  you  have  mentioned  as  one  of  your  friends?  A« 
Yes;  one  of  my  men. 

Q.  Who  else?    A.  Dong  Fong. 

Q.  Another  one  that  you  have  mentioned  as  one  of  your  friends?^ 
A.  Lung  Huy  and  Lee  Hee. 

Q.  You  say  that  four  men  were  arrested  by  the  officers  there? 
A.  Five  men  altogether;  Yung  Tong,  too. 

Q.  And  four  of  those,  if  I  understand  your  testimony,  were 
the  ones  that  were  hunting  for  Lee  Toy  during  the  day?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  those  men  were  arrested?  A.  One  I 
see  arrested  was  taken  down  from  17;  I  see  Yung  Tong;  then  I 
do  not  know  what  the  matter  was,  for  the  arrest  of  him;  then 
I  go  downstairs,  and  I  go  up  to  17;  see  them  people,  and  asK 
what  is  the  matter,  why  arrest  the  man;  they  were  all  talking 
and  saying,  "  Did  you  see  anyone  of  them  Hip  Sing  Tong." 

Q.  Who  says  "Did  you  see  Hip  Sing  Tong"?  A.  The  China- 
men. 

Q.  Which  Chinamen,  the  Chinameu  that  were  with  the  police? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Chinamen  that  were  with  the  ]M>lice. 
L.  283 
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Q.  You  say  that  the  Chinamen  who  were  with  the  police  were 
asking  if  they  saw  any  Hip  Sing  Tong  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  Hip  Sing  Tong?  A.  That  is  what  they  call  the 
iworkingnian's  society. 

Q.  Is  that  Tom  Lee's  society?  %  A.  No,  sir:  Tom  Lee  the  other 
society. 

Q.  Are  the  two  societies  friendly?     A.  No;  no. 

Q.  They  are  unfriendly?     A.  Not  friendly. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  the  Chinamen  that  were  with  the  police- 
men were  talking  about  arresting  Hip  Sing  Tong  men?  A. 
[Yes,  sir;  talking  about  Hip  Sing  Tong  men. 

Q.  Do  these  four  or  five  men  that  were  arrested  belong  to  the 
Hip  Sing  Tong  men,  do  you  know?  A.  Dong  Fong  is  a  Hip 
Sing  Tong;  Huey  Gow  is  a  Hip  Sing  Tong;  Lee  Hee  is  a  Hip 
Sing  Tong;  Lung  Hu  is  a  Hip  Sing  Tong;  all  of  them;  all  of 
them  belong  to  the  Hip  Sing  Tong  men. 

Q.  Were  those  five  men  all  arrested  in  one  bunch,  or  were 
they  arrested  at  different  places?     A.  Different  places. 

Q.  And  did  that  hearing-  come  up  before  Judge  Martin ;  who 
made  the  charge  against  them?  A.  Who  make  a  charge  against 
those  five  men? 

Q.  Yes?     A.  Ching  Hing  Tong  make  a  charge. 

Q.  Is  that  the  man  that  cut  himself?  A.  That  is  the  man 
that  cut  himself. 

Q.  What  charge  did  he  make  against  them?  A.  First  he  lock 
them  five  men  up,  and  then  after  a  while  some  of  his  friends* 
took  Ching  Hing  Tong,  and  go  to  the  station-house  and  make 
a  charge  of  robbing  him  and  killing  him. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Trying  to  kill  him?     A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  carved  himself. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  this  complainant  charged  that  your 
four  friends  had  committed  this  assault,  whereas  you  say  the 
man  was  cutting  himself?     A,  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  have  a  hearing  upon  that  charge  of  high- 
way robbery,  did  your  friends  appear  in  court?  A,  He  appear 
in  court. 

Q.  Before  Judge  Martin?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  hearing,  do  you  know?  A. 
Next  morning  — 

Q.  Yes;  just  tell  us  how7  it  ended;  never  mind  about  the  de- 
tails; how  did  it  end? 
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Senator  Bradley. — What  did  the  judge  do  with  them? 

The  Witness. —  Judge  put  a  bond  on  each  one  of  them. 

Q.  Held  them  all  for  trial?    A.  Held  them  all  for  trial. 

Q.  And  have  they  been  indicted,  do  you  know,  by  the  grand 
jury?     A.  Yes;  heard  about  it. 

Q.  And  are  now  waiting  for  trial?     A.  Waiting  for  trial. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  know  whether  the  case  was  called  up  recently?' 
A.  The  case  called  up? 

Q.  The  case  of  these  four  men?  A.  These  four  men  charged 
for  highway  robbery. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Was  the  case  called  up  lately? 

Senator  Bradley. —  In  court. 

The  Witness. —  Yes.  sir.     Yesterday  morning  at  11  o'clock. 

Q.  Let  us  run  back  to  Lee  llee,  or  Lee  Toy  again;  was  Lee 
Toy  caught?    A.  Lee  Toy  in  the  Tombs.  ' 

Q.  When  was  he  arrested?  A.  Lee  Toy,  since  April  23d;  that 
day  got  a  new  warrant  out  for  him,  hunting  for  him  and  couldn't 
get  him;  him  running  away;  hunting  all  the  time  for  him;  he 
run  away  and  come  back  lately,  and  last  week  a  Monday  I,  with 
my  friend,  go  down  to  the  Tombs  and  ask  the  sergeant  about  a 
warrant. 

Q.  Never  mind;  when  was  he  arrested;  what  day?  A.  Ar- 
rested Lee  Toy  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Q.  And  all  that  time  he  has  been  at  large,  since  April  23d? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  an  application  made  by  Lee  Toy's  lawyer  to  adjourn 
the  case?     A.  Yes;  adjourn  the  case. 

Q.  And  what  did  your  lawyer  say  about  it?  A.  My  lawyer 
liked  to  try  it  right  away. 

Q.  Your  lawyer  wanted  to  try  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  any  reason  why  he  wanted  to  have  the  hearing 
go  on?    A.  Tuesday  arrested  him  and  adjourned  the  case.     * 

Q.  No.  no;  did  Mr.  Glaze  state  any  reason  why  he  wranted  it  to 
be  disposed  of  quick?  A.  Glaze  say  he  wanted  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Q.  Glaze,  your  lawyer,  was  going  to  California  and  wanted  the 
hearing  right  away?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  Mr.  Price  wanted  an  adjournment?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  Judge  Martin  adjourn  the  case?  A.  Yes,  sir;  adjourned 
the  case. 

Q.  Until  what  day?  A.  Until  Monday;  first  adjourned  until 
Thursday. 

Q.  Then  on  Monday  he  adjourned  it  again?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  what  day?    A.  Adjourned  it  again  until  afternoon. 
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Q.  Is  it  adjourned  until  September? "  A.  No)  it  has  been 
adjourned  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  When  is  it  coming  up  again  next  time?     A.  Next  time? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Adjourned  until  September  8th, 

Q.  And  that  was  done  yesterday,  wasn't  it?  A.  That  wa» 
done  yesterday  afternoon. 

Q.  By  Judge  Martin?     A.  By  Judge  Martin. 

Senator  Saxton. —  You  asked  to  have  th.at  adjourned  until  Sep- 
f ember  8th? 

Q.  Who  asked  for  the  adjournment?  A.  Some  young  fellow 
from  Eddy  Price. 

Q.  Eddy  Price's  clerk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Did  your  lawyer  want  to  adjourn?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  lawyer  there  yesterday  ready  to  try  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  wanted  to  try  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Price  asked  for  an  adjournment,  and  the  Judge  ad- 
journed it  until  September  8th?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  And  meantime  the  case  against  your  friends  for  highway 
robbery  was  called  up  yesterday?  A.  Yes,  sir;  yesterday  at  11 
o'clock. 

Q.  While  you  were  there  yesterday,  and  before  the  Judge 
came  in,  did  one  of  your  Chinese  friends  attempt  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Glaze?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  to  him?  A.  That  man  there  (indicating) 
wanted  to  talk  to  my  counsel,  Mr.  Glaze. 

Q.  This  man  (indicating)?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Huey  Kin?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  stepped  up  and  wanted  to  speak  to  Mr.  Glaze?  A. 
Stepped  up,  and  wanted  to  speak  to  Mr.  Glaze,  and  one  of  the 
officers  pushed  him  —  don't  want  him  to  talk;  not  say  anything, 
only  push  him  away  back;  he  near  fell  down;  Glaze  said  he 
wanted  to  talk  to  him ;  "  This  is  my  man ;  this  is  the  interpreter." 

Q.  He  says,  "  This  is  the  interpreter,"  and  he  wanted  to  talk 
to  him?     A.  He  said,  "You  can't  talk  to  him  here;"  lock  me  up. 

Q.  Who  did  he  say  he  would  lock  up?     A.  The  policeman? 

Q.  Who  did  the  policeman  say  he  would  lock  up?  A.  He  says, 
"  You  don't  go  out  I  lock  you  up ;  don't  talk  here." 

Q.  Asked  him  to  go  out?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<j.  Did  he  threaten  to  arrest  Mr.  Glaze?  A.  Mr.  Glaze  says, 
"That  is  my  man;"  he  says,  "I  lock  you  up,  too." 
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Q.  That  was  your  lawyer?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Glaze's  face  turned 
all  red. 

Q.  Last  January  did  you  pay  Tom  Lee  any  money?  A.  Last 
January,  the  23d. 

Senator  Saxton. —  I  would  like  to  know  about  this  Lee  Toy, 
whether  he  keeps  the  house  or  whether  he  is  a  relative  of  Tom 
Lee;  I  would  like  to  know  why  it  was  that  he  was  in  the  matter 
the  way  he  was. 

Q.  Is  Lee  Toy  related  to  Tom  Lee,  do  you  know?  A.  Lee  Toy 
is  a  cousin  to  Tom  Lee,  and  next  to  Tom  Lee  in  the  society;  Tom 
Lee  is  the  society  president;  he  is  next  to  Tom  Lee. 

Q.  He  is  next  to  Tom  Lee  in  the  Tom  Lee  Society?  A.  That 
society  the  Un  Lung  Tong. 

Q.  Is  Lee  Toy  a  gambler,  do  you  know;  does  he  keep  a  gam- 
bling house?    A.  Yes;  sure  he  keeps  a  house. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  this  society  in  English?     A.  They  call 
it  the  Guarantee  Surety  Protection  to  Gambling  Society. 
Q.  Guarantee  Protecting  Gambling  Society?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Does  this  Lee  Toy  run  the  games  in  this  house?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Tom  Lee  doesn't  run  them  himself,  but  they  are  run  by 
Lee  Toy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Doesn't  Tom  Lee  run  any  of  the  games?  A.  1  do  not  see 
him  at  all  run  the1  games. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  money  to  Tom  Lee  in  January?  A.  Yes; 
I  paid  money  to  Tom  Lee  in  January. 

Q.  How  much?     A.  He  asked  me  $16. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  I  say  what  for;  he  said  $15  for  my  ex- 
penses; $1  go  into  the  society  expenses. 

Q.  What  was  he  to  give  you  for  that?  A.  He  say  anybody 
want  to  run  a  game  have  to  give  me  that ;  you  see  I  got  a  badge; 
I  got  a  gold  badge;  I  am  the  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  Tom  Lee  said  he  had  a  sold  badge,  he  was  deputy  sheriff? 
A.  Yes;  stuck  on  his  suspender. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Th<>t  is  a  fact,  I  believe, 
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Q.  Did  you  want  to  run  a  game?    A.  1  wanted  to  run  a  game. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  see  Tom  Lee  about  it?  A.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  him  about  it;  I  start  a  game  at  18  Doyers  street,  where 
I  live,  downstairs  in  the  rear  room,  and  then  I  start  a  game 
and  1  look  for  Tom  Lee  to  speak  to  him,  and  I  can  not,  and  the 
next  morning  he  come  to  my  room;  I  said,  "Do  you  want  any- 
thing?" "Certainly,  do  you  know  me?  "  I  said/"  What  for?'" 
he  said,  "You  give  me  money;"  I  said,  "How  much  I  have  to 
give  you?"  "Did  you  hear  anything  about  anybody,  people 
paying  me;"  talking  not  so  quick  as  I  talk,  talking  easy;  he 
said,  "$!()  a  week." 

Q.  Sixteen  dollars  a  week?    A.  All  what  the  others  pay  me. 

By  Senator  Lexow. 
Q.  What  all  the  others  pay  me?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  That  was  for  just  one  room?    A.  Just  one  room,  one  table. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Did  he  say  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  that  money,  where 
it  wa*  going  to?  A.  He  said,  "I  spend  so  much  money  for  the 
gambling  run;  I  spend  so  much  money  I  have  to  collect  the 
money. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  gambling  run?  A.  Keep  a  gam- 
bling run. 

Q.  For  the  privilege?     A.  To  keep  the  game  running. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  That  was  your  game;  you  were  to  keep  that  running?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  to  do  with  the  $16?  A.  I  asked  him;  he  says 
he  spend  money  on  that  before;  now  he  collect  that  money;  $15 
hirf  money  and  $1  go  in  the  society. 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  he  spent  the  money?  A.  I  do  not  know; 
he  did  not  say  how  he  spent  money ;  he  said  only  he  spend 
money  before  for  to  keep  the  gambling  run. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  who  he  gave  the  money  to?  A.  He  tell  me  he 
got  to  pay  somebody. 

Q.  Who  was  the  somebody?     A.  He  didn't  told  me. 

Q.  Why,  Tom  Lee  is  the  boss,  you  say;  why  should  he  pay 
anybody?    A.  That  is  all;  I  pay  money  to  Tom  Lee, 
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Q.  You  say  he  was  going  to  pay  it  to  somebody  else?  A. 
Somebody. 

Q.  Who  was  that  somebody  else?  A.  He  didn't  tell  me  who 
that  somebody  else  was. 

Q.  You  did  run  that  game  a  little  while?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  pay  Tom  Lee  some  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  give  him;  how  many  weeks?  A. 
Just  a  month ;  four  weeks. 

Q.  You  gave  him  $16  in  each  of  the  four  weeks,  is  that  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  each  four  weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  havk  any  trouble  with  any  officer  while  that  was 
going  on?  A.  Only  last  week,  the  three  weeks  and  four  weeks 
I  keep  that  gambling  run,  Tom  Lee  know  I  keep  a  gambling  run, 

Q.  Who  came  to  collect  the  money?  A.  Tom  Lee;  sometimes 
he  come  with  Lee  Toy ;  sometimes  he  come  without,  and  with  — - 

Q.  (Interposing.)  With  officer?  A.  He  was  some  policeman 
downstairs;  I  didn't  go  downstairs  looking. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  he  left  the  police  officer  downstairs?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  came  up?    A.  Yes,  sir;  to  collect  the  money. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  had  left  a  policeman  downstairs? 
A.  No;  the  doorkeeper  say  so. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  police  officer  downstairs?  A.  I  did  not 
go  down  to  look. 

Q.  What  is  the  trouble  you  had  with  the  police  officer?  A. 
On  that  last  week,  I  ran  that  game  four  weeks,  and  on  Monday 
evening  at  9  o'clock,  Farrington,  the  detective,  he  come  up;  my 
doorkeeper  holler,  "Policeman;"  we  shut  the  door;  Farrington 
pushed  the  door  in,  chucked  the  things  all  out  of  the  window, 
smashed  up  the  table,  and  chased  we  out 

Q.  You  had  paid  your  money  to  Tom  Lee?  A.  I  did;  I  said^ 
"Who  send  you  up  here;  did  you  hear  anything  from  Tom  Lee;" 
he  not  say  a  word;  right  after  that  I  go  to  Tom  Lee;  I  say,  "I 
pay  you  all  the  time;  what  is  the  matter;  policeman  come  in, 
bust  in  my  house;  toss  them  people  out.  and  send  them  people 
out;"  be  says,  "What  one;"  "Farrington;"  "I  go  see  him  right 
away;"  "You  fellows  go  back  there;"  then  I  go  back  to  gam- 
bling-place; then,  after  a  while  Farrington  come  back,  take  some 
screw  driver,  and  fix  that  door  on  again. 

Q.  Farrington  did  that  for  you?    A.  Did  that  for  me, 
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Q.  Was  that  the  same  day  that  you  complained  to  Tom  Lee; 
was  that  the  same  day?    A.  Same  day,  after  two  hours. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Farrington  is  one  of  these  officers. 

Mr.  Moss. —  One  of  the  detectives. 

The  Witness. —  I  asked  him  to  fix  the  table  for  me;  the  table 
is  but  a  few  boards;  1  make  it  myself.  I  said,  "You  smash  that 
table;  why  don't  you  fix  the  table?"  He  said,  "You  go  1ijl  it; 
you  can  fix  it  yourself."  He  walked  out ;  I  go  see  Tom  Lee  again. 
I  say,  "He  smash  up  that  table;  I  buy  that  board  to  fix  the  table, 
and  pay  so  much,  and  he  take  all  of  them  buttons,  all  of  them 
checks,  and  throws  them  things  out  of  the  window;  I  lose  money 
on  that.  I  pay  you  $16  a  week,  and  do  that  before  only  this 
week,  and  I  lose  money/'  He  said,  "  How  much  are  they  worth, 
do  you  think?" 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Tom  Lee  asked  you  how  much  they  are  worth?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  Tom  Lee  ask  me  them  buttons  and  everything  else  chucked 
out  of  the  window,  how  much  them  worth ;  I  say,  "  I  can  not  tell ; 
come  up,  I  show  you;"  "Never  mind;  no  trouble  no  more;  I  give 
you  |5;"  he  gave  me  $5. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  He  gave  you  $5  to  square  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  gambler,  w^re  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  a  gambling  table,  that  was  smashed?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  door  of  a  gambling-house  that  he  had 
broken  in?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  came  with  a  screw  driver  and  fixed  that  door?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fixed  everything  for  you?  A.  This  man  before,  I  ask  him 
to  fix  the  table. 

Q.  He  gave  you  the  $5? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Tom  Lee  gave  him  the  $5. 

Senator  Saxton. —  He  went  right  back  to  Tom  Lee  to  have  the 
table  fixed. 

The  Witness." — Because  if  Farrington  don't  fix  the  table  I  go 
see  Tom  Lee. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  him  after  that?    A.  Next  week  I 
get  mad,  and  I  say  that  bad  luck,  and  I  won't  pay. 
Q.  Fung  Chuy,  I  suppose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  other  men  that  have  been  paying  f  16  a  week 
to  Tom  Lee?    A.  I  know  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  give  their  names?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  you 
names. 

Q.  Give  me  some  of  the  names?  A.  Their  names  is  Hing  Chu 
Mon;  he  had  a  gambling  run. 

Q.  Where?    A.  He  live  No.  12. 

Q.  Twelve  Mott  street?    A.  On  Mott  street. 

Q.  Any  others?  A.  And  the  other  friend,  I  know  him  very 
well;  he  keep  a  game;  probably  must  be  28  or  30  Pell  street,  if 
not  28;  it  number  30  Pell  street;  he  say  he  pay  money  to  Toni 
Lee  for  that  gambling  run. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  throughout  China- 
town that  these  games  pay  money  for  police  protection;  do  people 
generally  know  that,  and  generally  understand  that  they  pay 
$16  for  protection  for  gambling-houses?  A.  Yes;  give  it  to  Tom 
Lee;  Tom  Lee  say  he  give  it  to  somebody. 

Q.  That  is  generally  understood?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saxton.* 

Q.  This  man,  Tom  Lee,  he  is  the  collector;  he  does  all  the  col- 
lecting around  here  from  these  places?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  it  talked  about  where  he  puts  the  money  —  where 
he  gives  the  money?    A.  He  don't  want  to  tell  it. 

<J.  Is  it  the  general  talk  around  there,  what  he  does  with  it? 
A.  General  talk  +hey  pay  some  police. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  rumor  there,  general  report?  A.  Gen- 
eral report. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  that  true  also  of  opium-joints?  A.  Some  opium-joints:; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  well  as  these  fan  tan  places?    A.  All  the  fan  tan  places. 

Q.  Do  the  opium-joints  pay  protection  money  the  same  as  the 
fan  tan  places?    A.  I  do  not  know  how  much  they  pay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  pay  or  not?  A.  I  think  they 
must  be  paid. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  You  do  npt  know  of  it  yourself?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  price  of  this  protection 
was  changed  about  two  years  ago;  was  it  $5  about  two  years 
ago?    A.  Before  I  do  not  know. 

L.  284, 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  at  all  ?  A.  Before  I  don'fc 
run  a  game. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  price  was  increased  at  all?  A. 
I  do  not  know  that. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  Chinamen  engaged  in  this  gambling 
business,  are  there  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard  feeling  among  them,  is 
there  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  any  of  the  Chinamen  side  with  the  police  in  this 
gambling  business,  such  police  as  O'Rourke  and  Farrington  — I 
mean  among  those  —  do  they  sympathize  with  O'Rourke  and 
Farrington?    A.  Talk  with  them;  yes. 

<$..  And  have  you  expressed  to  me  a  feeling  yourself  of  very 
great  fear  of  your  personal  safety,  not  only  from  the  police,  but 
from  the  Chinese  gamblers,  against  whom  your  story  may  mili- 
tate; have  you  such  fear?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Are  you  afraid  of  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  didn't  know  that  you  were  going  to  testify  until  you 
got  yoiiL'  subpoena?     A.  I  am  going  to  testify. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  know  it  until  you  got  your  subpoena  this 
morning?     A.  J  did  not  know  it. 

Q.  And  I  have  spoken  to  you  quite  a  number  of  times  about 
eomiu^  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You.  promised  to  meet  me  here,  and  didn't  keep  your 
promise?     A.  Because  I  had  no  time  that  time. 

Q.  And  you  never  told  me  anything  about  Farrington  in  your 
life,  did  you,  about  this  paying  $16  to  Tom  Lee?     A.  No,  sir. 

<J.  You  do  not  know  how  I  know  that,  do  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  These  things  have  come  out  of  you  simply  because  you 
have  been  compelled  to  testify,  as  I  understand  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  anything  happens  to  you,  if  any  policeman  or 
Chinaman  attempts  to  trouble  you  and-  get  up#  any  more  of 
these  highway  robbery  cases,  you  must  let  us  know?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q, And  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  protect  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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John  P.  Ott,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Ott?    A.  Williams  Bridge,  T3.  Y. 

Q.,  And  what  is  your  business?     A.  Salesman. 

Q.  1  want  to  be  very  brief  Math  you,  and  I  know  that  you 
have  been  here  all  day  and  want  to  get  away;  some  three  or 
four  years  ago  did  you.  apply  for  an  appointment  on  the  police 
force?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  apply?  A.  I  got  my  application  in  the 
headquarters  —  police  headquarters.  v 

:  Q.  From  airy  particular  commissioner?.  A.  Well,  I  got  it  from 
Commissioner  Yoorhis'  office. 

Q.  Commissioner  Yoorbis'  office?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  jxui  tiled  your  application  and  got  some  commenda- 
tions?    A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  genllemen  to  sign  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  your  civil  service  examination?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  What;  was  your  rating,  do  yci  remember?  A.  I  think  it 
was  something  like  81  or  85. 

Q.  It  was  within  the  line?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q   Did  you  pass  your  physical  examination?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  pasp  that?  A.  W^ell,  there  was  only  one 
rating. 

Q.  I  mean  did  you  pass  that  successfully?  A.  I  passed  it 
successfully;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  height,  weight,  etc.?     A.  Everything;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  passed  your  examination,  Mr.  Ott,  did  yoTi 
pay  any  money  to  any  person  in  consideration  of  your  secur- 
ing your  appointment?     A.  T  did. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay?     A.  Three  hundred  dollars. 

Q  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  money,  Mr.  Ott?  A.  It  went 
through  my  hands  to  a  friend  of  mine;  he  said  he  could  get 
me  appointed  if  I  would  pay  f  300. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Speak  out  louder,  repeat  that  again?  A.  It  transpired 
with  a  friend  of  mine  who  asked  me;  said  that  he  could  get  me 
appointed  if  I  would  pay  $300. 

By  Mr.  Hansom: 

Q.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  you  paid  $300  to  your  friend?  A. 
Yes. 
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Bv  Mi\  Goff: 


Q  Was  that  information  given  to  you  by  your  friend,  before 
you  mad(:  application?  A.  No;  it  was  after  the  application  was 
made. 

Q.  And  after  you  passed  your  civil  service  examination?  A. 
Everything". 

Q.  And  you  were  waiting  for  notice  of  appointment,  were  you? 
A.  That  is  what  I  was  waiting  for. 

Q.  About  how  long  after  you  passed  your  civil  service  exami- 
nation did  you  receive  this  information  from  your  friend?  A. 
About  six  to  eight  months  afterward,  I  guess. 

Q.  And  about  how  long  after  you  made  your  first  application 
was  it  when  you  received  this  information?  A.  As  I  said,  the 
information  I  received  about  six  or  eight  months  after. 

Q.  About  six  or  eight  months  after  you  made  your  application  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  beginning  to  get  a  little  anxious,  as  to  whether 
you  would  be  appointed  or  not?  A.  Yes,  i  was;  because  the 
time  expires  in  one  year. 

Q.  And  did  you  seek  out  this  friend  of  yours?  A.  No;  he 
game  to;  me. 

Q.  Now,  who  was  the  friend,  Mr.  Ott?  A.  A  friend  of  mine 
by  the  name  of  Latus. 

Q.  Spell  it?    A.  J.  J.  Latus  —  L-a-t-u-s. 

Q.  Is  it  John  or  James?     A.  Jacob. 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Latus  reside?  A.  Well,  he  has  a  place  of 
business  in  Fourteenth  street;  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  number. 

Q.  What  is  his  business?    A.  Cloak  business. 

Q.  Is  he  there  yet?     A.  He  is  there  still. 

Q.  He  resides  in  the  city,  I  presume?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know 'his  residence?  A.  I  do  not  know;  he 
used  to  live  in  West  Twelfth  street;  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
lives  there  or  not;  I  could  not  say. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  How  long  ago  was  this? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Three  or  four  years  ago. 

The  Witness. —  Three  or  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Mr.  Ott,  what  did  Mr.  Latus  say  to  you  about  giving  this 
|300?  A.  He  told  me — he  said  that  he  knew  a  party  that 
would  put  me  on  the  police  force  after  I  had  passed  my  examina- 
tion, which,  he  says,  you  have,  if  I  was  to  put  up  the  necessary 
amount  of.  $300. 

Q.  Did  he  name  the  party?     A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  party  did  he  name?  A.  The  party  he  named  was  a 
party  by  the  najije  of  Flynn. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name?    A.  I  think  it  was  Charles  Flynn. 
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Q.  What  business  was  he  in?    A.  Tailoring  business. 

Q.  Where  was  his  place  of  business?  A.  Six  hundred  and 
eighty-three  Hudson  street. 

Q.  Did  he  occupy  any  public  position,  or  was  he  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  public  departments?  A.  That  I  do  not  know; 
I  did  not  go  into  that  to  find  out. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Flynn?  A.  I  have  seen  him  several 
times. 

Q.  Was  that  all  of  Mr.  Latus'  communication  to  you,  that  Mr. 
Flynn  could  do  it  for  you?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Yon  knew  Mr.  Latus  pretty  well,  I  presume?  A.  Yes;  I 
have  Enown  him  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  And  you  relied  upon  what  he  said?  A.  I  did;  I  relied  upon 
what  he  said. 

Q.  And  you  gave  him  $300?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  gave  him  the  $300,  did  he  tell  you  that  he  had 
delivered  it  to  Flynn?  A.  Yes;  I  think  we  went  over  to  Flynn's 
place. 

Q.  Both  of  you?    A.  Both  of  us.  , 

Q.  And  what  took  place  at  Flynn's  place?  A.  Well,  I  was  to 
stay  on  the  outside  while  he  went  in  and  handed  him  the  money. 

Q.  And  he  went  in?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  You  remained  on  the  outside?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  He  came  out  and  told  you  that  he  had  handed  Flynn  the 
,~aoney?    A.  Yes?  sir. 


By  Senator  Saxton: 
Q.  Did  you  see  anything  that  took  place  on  the  inside?    A. 


couldn't 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  visited  Mr.  Flynn  yourself?  A.  I  seen  him 
several  times. 

Q.  In  connection  with  this  $300?  A.  In  connection  with  the 
appointment;  he  said  I  would  get  it  very  soon. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  say  by  what  influence  he  could  get  it,  or  how? 
A.  Well,  from  what  I  understand  he  had  a  great  influence,  but 
where  I  didn't  ask. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  he  ever  speak  about  the  $300?     A.  No;  not  to  me. 
<&  Or  about  any  money?    A.  Not  about  any  money  to  me. 
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Q.  Didn't  you  mention  the  matter  to  him?  A.  I  didn't  men- 
tion the  matter. 

Q.  Had  you  been  told  not  to  speak  anything  about  money? 
A.  I  had  been  told  by  my  friend  not  to  say  anything  about  money. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  had  been  told  by  Mr.  Latus  not  to  say  anything  to 
Flynn  about  the  money?     A.  I  had. 

Q.  But  you  have  seen  him  several  times  about  the  appoint- 
ment?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  waiting  for  the  appointment?  A.  I 
have  been  waiting  for  the  appointment. 

Q.  And  the  appointment  hasn't  arrived  yet?  A.  I  am  glad 
it  hasn't;  I  am  doing  better  than  if  I  got  appointed. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  the- $300  back?     A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  demand  for  it?  A.  I  have;  I  have 
made  several  demands  for  it. 

Q.  To  whom?  A.  To  my  friend,  and  he  said  any  time  I 
wouldn't  get  appointed  I  would  be  sure  and  get  the  money  back. 

Q.  Mr.  Latus?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  the  demand  upon  Mr.  Latus?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  excuse,  if  any,  has  he  given?  A.  I  have  a  letter 
in  regard  to  it  in  my  pocket,  that  he  wrote  about  it, 

Q.  Have  you  a  note  in  your  pocket?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Let  us  look  at  it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  does  he  say  about  it?  A.  It  is  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
liiijj.  and  an  answer  that  he  pent  back  to  me  on  the  slip  I  wrote 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  demand  the  money  of  Flynn?  A.  It  was  his 
transaction;  I  couldn't  demand  it  myself  personally;  it  was  a 
transaction  between  a  friend  of  mine  and  Mr.  Flynn;  T  would 
have  to  demand  it  from  Latus,  and  get  it  from  Flynn. 

Q.  But  you  never  made  a  personal  demand  on  Flynn  for  the 
money?  A.  I  never  made  a  personal  demand  on  Flynn  for  the 
money. 

Q.  Is  he  a  real  tailor,  or  a  bogus  tailor?  A.  That  I  do  not 
know;  this  (producing  paper)  is  the  letter  I  wrote  to  him,  and 
there  is  an  answer,  a  reply  to  it,  in  red  ink. 

Mr.  Goff  reads  the  letter  to  the  committee' as  follows: 

June  14,  1894. 
Friend  Jake. —  Don't  you  think  that  it  is  about  time  I  heard 
something  about  that  affair?    Am  I  going  to  get  anything  or 
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not?  You  said,  you  know,  that  Flynn  was  —  I  think  it  is  about 
time.  I  have  waited  long  enough,  as  you  said  I  would  not  lose 
all  of  it;  that  you  see  I  got  half  of  it;  if  I  did  not,  you  would  not 
let  me  lose  it,  but  I  didn't  see  half  or  anything  else,  and  not 
even  hear  anything  until  I  write.  Don't  you  think  that  fair? 
You  know  that  is  not  a  little  sum  to  lose.  It  might  look  so  to 
you  but  not  to  me,  and  I  want  to  know  if  I  am  going* to  get 
anything  or  not,  so  I  will  know  how  to  act  in  the  matter.  If 
I  only  get  some  of  it,  one-half  or  three-quarters,  that  is  some- 
thing; that  shows  that  I  am  not  swindled,  which  I  think  I  am. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  P.  OTT. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  the  answer  is: 

"  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  am  not  a  swindler.  After 
such  a  letter  as  this,  if  you  desire  any  information,  you  must 
call  on  me  personally,  and  see  me  at  my  convenience.  , 

"  J.  J.  LATUS,  JR." 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  that  is  the  extent  of  your  adventure  of  getting  on  the 
finest  in  the  world?    A.  That  is  what  it  is. 

Gross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Do  you  know  Morris  Jacobs?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  have  never  heard  anything  about  his  experience 
in  trying  to  get  on  the  police?    A.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  charged  your  friend,  Latus,  in  that  letter  with  having 
swindled  you;  it  is  your  judgment,  isn't  it,  that  you  have  been 
swindled  by  these  men  out  of  your  money?  A.  Well,  it  looks 
that  way. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  It  looks  that  way  to  us,  I  suppose.     That  is  *J1. 

William  Entwistle,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  name?    A.  William  Entwistle. 
Q.  And  your  place  of  business?    A.  Fifty-seven  and  one-haW; 
Dey  street. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Produce  business. 
Senator  Bradley. —  Speak  up,  so  that  Judge  Ransom  can  hear? 
yon. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  Your  business  is  produce?    A.  Produce;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  place  is  where?  A.  Fifty-seven  and  one-half  Dey 
street. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  give  the  nione}^  that  you  collect  in  the 
envelopes?     A.  I  give  it  to  Mr.  Golden. 

Q.  Who  is  Golden?  A.  He  is  in  the  produce  business,  on  the 
corner  of  West  and  Dey  streets. 

Q.  Give  us  his  full  name,  Mr.  Entwistle?     A.  Owen  Golden. 

Q.  His  place  of  business  is  where,  do  you  say?  A.  Corner  of 
Dey  and  Greenwich  —  Dey  and  West. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  collect  the  money,  Mr.  Entwistle? 
A.  I  could  hardly  tell  you. 

Q.  Yes;  we  are  interested  to  know.  A.  I  know  it;  there 
seems  to  be  a  time  in  the  spring,  you  know,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  collect  a  little  money  that  way;  I  collected  no  money;  I 
collected  envelopes. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  collect  the  envelopes?    A.  Mr.  Golden. 

Q.  For  whom  was  the  collection  made?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you; 
that  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  were  those  envelopes?  A.  Envelopes  from  business 
men;  plain  envelopes. 

Q.  They  contained  money,  didn't  they?  A.  I  suppose  so;  I 
do  not  know;  I  didn't  look  inside  of  them. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  They  had   something  in  them,  didn't  they?     A.  Yes,   sir; 
they  were  sealed. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mr.  Golden  is  in  the  produce  business,  isn't  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  well-known  fact  to  you,  and  understood  by 
you,  that  these  envelopes  were  collected  for  the  police?  A.  I  do 
not  know  who  they  were  collected  for;  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  some  knowledge  about  it?  A.  We  sus- 
pected something  of  that  kind;  wasn't  sure  of  it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  "we,"  you  mean  yourself,  don't  you? 
A.  Myself;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  one  else  engaged  with  you  in  collect- 
ing these  envelopes?  A.  Mr.  Golden  used  to  collect  a  few  the 
same  way. 
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Q.  Used  you  to  go  around  among  the  merchants?    A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  Were  you  ^limited  to  a  certain  number  of  merchants  or  a 
certain  district?    A.  I  used  to  attend  to  just  the  one  block,  be- 
tween Washington  and  Greenwich  streets. 
Q.  That  is,  both  sides  of  the  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  attend  to  that?  A.  I  just  done  that  to 
accommodate  Mr.  Golden. 

Q.  Did  Golden  ask  you  to  do  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  ordered  Golden  to  do  that?  A.  That  I  do  not  know; 
that  I  do  not  know  anything  about. 

Q.  Never  heard?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  the  merchants  the  time  you  went  to 
collect  the  envelopes?  A.  I  went  and  told  them  that  the  time 
has  come  when  they  had  got  to  do  something;  that  is  the  plain 
of  it. 

Q.  The  merchants  knew  what  you  were  collecting  for,  did  they 
not?    A.  They  suspected. 

Q.  They  knew  you  weren't  going  to  give  it  to  an  orphan 
asylum?    A.  No,  sir. 

w 
By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  say  that  was  the  usual  way;  what  do  you  mean  by 
the  usual  way?  A.  They  had  been  doing  it  for  years;  I  never 
did  it  till  two  years  ago. 

Q.  You  never  did  it  until  two  years  ago?  A.  Then  I  used 
to  go  and  ask  them. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  was  the  usual  way?  A.  I  wouldn't 
do  it  any  other  way;  I  wouldn't  take  the  money. 

Q.  You  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Goff's  question  that  that  was 
the  usual  way  of  doing;  who  told  you,  or  how  do  you  know 
that  that  was  the  usual  way  of  doing  the  business?  A.  Be- 
cause I  have  heard  him  speak  about  it. 

Q.  Heard  who?  A.  I  supposed  dozen  of  men;  speak  about  it 
around  the  corner. 

Q.  Were  other  men  doing  the  same  business?  A.  I  suppose 
everybody  does  the  same  business. 

Q.  I  mean  going  around  collecting?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  done  it. 

Q.  And  telling  them  to  come  up?  A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
L.  285 
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By  Mr.  Goff : 


Q.  What  precinct  is  that  block  in?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
that 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  station-house  of  that  precinct  is? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Church  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  Captain  O'Connor  is  now?  A.  I  do  not  know  who 
the  captain  is. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  collect  those  envelopes?  A.  Two, 
I  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  the  envelopes  twice  a  year?  A.  No;  once 
a  year. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Golden  told  you  to  collect  those  envelopes,  would 
he  tell  you  what  the  envelopes  were  for"?  A.  Well,  they  under- 
stand that — seemed  to,  all  of  them;  he  didn't  tell  me;  they 
all  seemed  to  understand  it. 

Q.  You  derived  no  benefit  yourself  from  collecting  those  en- 
velopes, Mr.  Entwistle?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  went  around  in  the  neighborhood  and  gathered 
the  envelopes  and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Golden?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  not  being  any  benefit  to  you  at  all,  didn't  you  know 
what  envelopes  you  were  collecting,  and  what  you  were  collect- 
ing them  for?     A.  Well,  I  supposed  it  was  for  something. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  general  understanding  there  among  the 
merchants  and  yourselves,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with 
them  —  what  they  were  for?    A.  Yes;  I  suppose  so. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Wasn't  that  for  the  merchants  to  pay  the  police  for  occupy- 
ing the  sidewalk?    (Not  answered.) 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  understanding?  A.  I  do  not  know;  we 
were  supposed  to  have  no  trouble  after  that  was  done,  and  it  is 
done  around  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  after  that  we  don't  have 
any  trouble. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  instead  of  your  paying  a  rental  for 
sidewalk  privileges  to  the  police,  you  collected  the  money  for 
them?  A.  I  do  not  say  I  collected  it  for  them;  I  do  not  know 
who  I  collected  it  for;  I  simply  collected  a  little  money. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  no  trouble  after  you  did  it;  do  you  mean 
h  was  because  you  made  those  collections  you  were  not  troubled? 
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!A.  Whether  they  got  the  money  or  not,  I  do  not  know;  I  do 
not  know  who  gets  it 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  understanding,  that  it  was  for  that  privi- 
lege?   A.  I  do  not  know  about  that 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  ■  ' 

Q.  Wasn't  this  the  understanding,  that  by  the  delivery  of 
these  envelopes  you  weren't  obliged  to  go  down  to  court?  A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  result  of  it,  wasn't  it?  A.  Where  it  goes  TO, 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  And  if  these  envelopes  were  not  delivered,  you  would  be 
compelled  to  go  to  court?    A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  That  was  the  understanding?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  didn't  put  any  money  in  an  envelope,  did  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  put  in  an  envelope?    A.  Ten  uollars. 

Q.  And  handed  that  envelope  with,  the  others  to  Mr.  Golden? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Put  a  business  card  in  the  envelope?  A.  No,  sir;  just  the 
number  of  the  building. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Your  understanding  of  that  was  that  you  weren't  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  your  sidewalk  privileges?  A.  I  couldn't  understand 
anything  of  the  kind,  because  we  don't  come  in  contact  with  any- 
body. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  the  $10  for?  A.  Simply  because  we  ex- 
pected to  go  along  smoothly. 

Q.  With  the  police?    A.  I  don't  say  the  police,  or  anybody. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  to  whom  your  own  money  went?  A.  K& 
sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  what  you  were  paying  it  for?  A.  !Nb,  sir; 
we  only  understand  what  we  are  paying  it  for;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  supposed  that  you  were  paying  that  for  the  purpose  of 
not  being  annoyed  by  the  police?    A*  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  You  supposed,  when  you  were  paying  this  $10,  that  you 
were  paying  it  for  the  purpose  of  not  being  annoyed  in  your 
business?    A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Wlas  there  anybody  that  could  annoy  you,  except  the 
police  —  anybody  in  particular?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Did  you  collect  at  several  places  along  on  each  side  of  the 
street?    A.  Not  everyone. 

Q.  What  class  of  places  did  you  collect  from?  A.  Produce 
places,  mostly. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  The  business  that  occupied  the  sidewalk  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent?  A.  Business  on  the  sides  of  the  street;  more  or 
less  down  the  street. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Golden  tell  you  the  particular  places  to  call  for 
the  envelopes?  A.  No,  sir;  he  said  I  was  acquainted  better 
up  on  that  block  than  he  was,  and  I  could  attend  to  that. 

Q.  And  did  Mr.  Golde  collect  in  another  block;  is  that  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  envelopes  did  you  each  collect?  A.  About 
five  or  six;  something  like  that. 

No  cross-examination. 

Thomas  Beattie,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  a  retired  policeman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  served  your  20  years  or  over  on  the  department?  A. 
Served  32. 

Q.  And  what  position  do  you  occupy  now,  Mr.  Beattie?  A.  I 
am  special  officer  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Q.  And  you  are  now  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  police 
department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  When  did  he  retire,  Mr.  Goff? 

Q.  When  did  you  retire,  Mr.  Beattie?    A.  September,  1889. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  loan  to  any  one  man  any  money  to  help  pay 
for  his  preferment  on  the  police  force?    A.  Not  knowingly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  loan  any  money,  and  did  you  afterward  learn 
iiat  it  was  used  for  that  purpose?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  When  you  say,  "Not  knowingly/'  what  meaning  do  you 
attach  to  that,  Mr.  Beattie  —  that  you  did  not  loan  him  know- 
ingly?   A.  Well,  I  say,  not  that  I  know  of;  I  never  have. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  loan  any  man  money  who  was  about  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  sergeant?  A.  I  loaned  a  man  money  to  help  pay  off 
a  farm  in  the  country;  he  lives  up  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State* 
what  he  done  w7ith  it,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  That  was*  the  purpose  that  he  avowed  that  he  wanted  the 
money  for? 

Chairmafl  Lexow. —  Pay  off  a  mortgage,  you  mean? 

The  Witness.  -  He  bought  a  farm,  and  he  had  a  mortgage  on  it, 
and  he  asked  me  to  let  him  have  some  money,  and  I  done  so. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  How  much?    A.  Six  hundred  dollars. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  was  that  man's  name,  Mr.  Beattie?  A.  His  name  was 
Wavel. 

Q.  Give  me  his  first  name?    A.  Oscar. 

Q.  Is  he  on  the  force  yet?    A.  I  expect  so. 

Q.  Was  Oscar  Wavel  made  a  sergeant  at  about  the  time  that 
you  loaned  him  the  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  sergeant  at  the  time?  A.  No,  sir;  not  for  a  year 
after. 

Q.  What  was  he,  a  roundsman?  A.  Koundsman;  he  was  on 
Broadway  with  me,  when  I  was  in  the  business;  I  think  a  good 
bit  about  the  man;  do  yet;  I  found  him  to  be  always  sober, 
square,  good  officer,  and  he  came  to  me  two  years  ago  —  it  will 
be  two  years  ago  1st  of  July,  and  told  me  he  had  bought  a  little 
place,  close  by  where  he  was  born,  and  he  wanted  to  pay  off  a 
mortgage;  there  was  a  mortgage  on  it,  or  some  indebtedness  on 
it,  and  he  asked  me  how  I  was  fixed;  if  I  could  let  him  have  a 
few  hundred  dollars;  I  told  him  I  could,  because  I  liked  the  man, 
and  I  let  him  have  $600;  he  said  he  w7as  paying  8  per  cent.,  and 
did  not  like  to  pay  that;  I  told  him  he  could  have  what  he  wanted 
from  me  for  5.  .  . 

Q.  Did  you  ever  state  to  any  person,  Mr.  Beattie,  that  you  had 
loaned  this  man,  or  any  other  man,  money  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  get  his  appointment  as  sergeant?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Beattie;  do  you  say  no;  sure  of  it? 
A.  I  guess  I  am;  I  never  recollect,  if  I  did. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  recollect  if  you  did?    A.  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  not  at  all  failing,  Mr.  Beattie?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  look  a  hale,  hearty,  vigorous  man;  did  you  ever  do  any 
collecting  for  any  police  official  while  you  were  on  the  force;  you 
know  what  I  mean?    A.  I  do;  no,  sir;  never. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  to?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a  request  made  of  you,  Mr.  Beattie?  A* 
Collect  on  the  street;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a  request  made  of  you  by  any  of  your 
superior  officers  —  I  do  not  care  whom  —  to  visit  liquor  stores? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  making  collections? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  state  to  any  person  that  you  had  been  so 
requested?  A.  I  had  a  captain  once  —  he  is  out  of  the  business- 
now  —  that  wanted  me  to  be  made  special  man,  or,  as  you  call  it, 
wardman,  and  he  sent  for  me,  called  me  into  his  room,  and  told 
me  what  he  would  like  to  have,  but  he  didn't  have  a  very  good 
report;  I  told  him  I  was  afraid  I  wouldn't  fill  the  bill. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you,  Mr.  Beattie,  when  he  sent  for  you 
to  come  into  his  room?  A.  Going  to  give  me  an  easier  place 
and  stay  on  the  street;  I  told  him  I  preferred  to  stay  where  I  was. 

Q.  That  was,  on  patrol  duty?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  there,  you  understood  the  duty  of  a  ward- 
man;  you  understood  what  was  expected  of  them?  A.  I  have 
never  been  there. 

Q.  But  you  knew  as  a  policeman,  hearing  your  brothers  talk,, 
knew  what  it  was?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  that  if  you  accepted  that  position  from  the 
captain,  that  it  would  be  part  of  your  duty  to  him  to  go  around 
to  the  liquor  stores  and  places  of  questionable  repute?  A.  I  ex- 
pected if  I  filled  the  bill  and  held  the  position,  I  would  have  to 
do  what  I  was  told. 

Q.  You  knew  that  was  part  of  the  expected  duty  of  you?  A. 
I  expected  so;  I  did  not  know  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  general  understanding  among  the  police 
officers,  wasn't  it?     <Not  answered.) 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  was  the  general  reputation  of  what  a  wardman  had  to 
do?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  And  you  declined  it,  on  the  ground  that  you  didn't  want  to 
engage  in  that  kind  of  work?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  You  preferred  to  be  a  policeman  and  do  your  duty  andearm 
;your  salary,  and  nothing  more?    A.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Beattie,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  among  the  policemen  who  were  on  the  force 
during  your  time,  that  the  wardman  was  expected  to  visit  liquor? 
stores,  houses  of  ill-fame,  gambling  places  and  other  houses  of 
ill-repute  in  his  neighborhood,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
money  for  the  captain?  A  That  is  common  rumor;  more  than 
that,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  That  is  common  knowledge^    (Not  answered.) 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  It  is  not  only  common  rumor  in  ffiig  community,  but  it  is  a 
thing  that  is  understood  in  the  force  itself?    A  That  is  it 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  You  haven't  any  doubt  but  that  it  is  so,  have  you,  that  that 
is  the  duty  of  the  wardman?    A.  Not  the  least. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  them  going  into  any  of  those  places 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money?  A.  No,  sir;  but  Broadway 
is  full  of  stores  and  trucks  and  business  houses,  and  my  business 
was  from  6  to  6. 

Q.  You  never  saw  them  collecting  anything,  or  going  around 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money  from  the  houses?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  the  occupants  of  these  houses  complaining  or 
talking  about  having  paid  money?  A.  Not  when  I  was  there; 
because  I  wouldn't  allow  it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  other  policemen  who  have  refused  Jo  be 
wardmen,  under  the  same  conditions  that  £ou  have?  A.  Not 
that  I  can  think  of. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  person  who  has  been  offered 
the  position  of  wardman,  and  refused  it  upon  the  same  grounds 
that  you  have?  A.  I  can  not  recollect  now;  my  duty  was  on 
Broadway;  it  was  between  Beade  and  Franklin  streets;  I  was 
there  for  27  years  in  the  dry  goods  neighborhood;  consequently 
it  was  all  day  work,  and  I  preferred  to  stay  there,  sooner  than 
*ake  any  other  place. 
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Ooss-examinatioD  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Beattie  to  give  me  the  time,  if  he  can, 
when  he  had  the  talk  with  the  captain  about  being  a  wardman; 
how  many  years  ago  was  it?     A.  It  must  be  14  or  15  years.  . 

Q.  The  captain  is  dead?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

John  H.  Gunner,  being  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Your  father  was  at  one  time  police  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  the  precinct  then?  A.  Twenty* 
fifth,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  a  funeral  at  St.  George's  recently?  A.  I 
did. 

Q.  Funeral  of  Virginius  Dabney?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  a  person  at  that  funeral  that  the  captain 
who  succeeded  your  father  had  to  pay  for  his  appointment?  A. 
I  did  not. 

*  Q.  Did  you  state  to  any  person,  male  or  female,  at  that  funeral, 
either  at  St.  George's  Church  or  at  any  other  place,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  funeral,  that  the  man  who  succeeded  your  father 
had  to  pay,  the  sum  of  f  18,000  for  his  appointment?  A.  I  did 
not  make  that  remark  as  stated. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  at  all  like  that,  Mr.  Gunner  —  any- 
thing in  substance?  A.  I  said  something  in  regard  to  it,  but 
not  that  remark. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  you  said?  A.  I  consider  my- 
self in  honor  bound  not  to  voluntarily  disclose  conversations 
among  gentlemen. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  are  under  <oath.  I  understand  Mr* 
Gunner  is  here  under  subpoena. 

Mr.  Goff. —  He  is>  and  very  unwillingly. 

The  Witness. — I  attended  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Virginius  Dab- 
ney. I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  very  long,  but 
sufficiently  to  respect  him  a  great  deal,  and  as  I  had  always  been 
a  deputy  collector,  and  noticing  the  account  of  his  deaths  as  a 
matter  of  respect  to  Mr.  Dabney  I  attended  the  funeral  at  St 
George's.  Of  course,  there  was  no  conversation  held  in  the 
church,  during  the  services.  Immediately  after  the  service  was 
concluded  I,  together  with  some  others  —  we  were  the  guests 
of  a  certain  gentleman  —  we  proceeded  to  O'Neill's  restaurant 
and  oyster-house,  Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-second  street,  and 
as  the  papers  were  teeming  at  that  time  with  these  matters,  and 
full  of  accounts  with  Mr.  Parkhurst,  and  the  others  of  his  people, 
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of  course  it  naturally  come  up  in  the  conversation,  and  the  re- 
mark that  I  did  make  was  this,  that  I  thought  many  of  the 
charges  that  were  made  against  the  police  seemed  to  be  ridiculous 
to  me,  while  there  might  be  some  trouble  here  and  there.  I  said, 
u  Take,  for  instance,  my  father's  case."  I  .said,  "  Thirty  years  a 
police  officer,  20  of  which  he  was  captain,  and  his  eyesight  com- 
menced to  fail  toward  the  end.  He  retired  voluntarily,  and 
wasn't  retired  until  the  age  limit,  and,"  I  said,  "  there  was  re- 
marks that  he  was  forced  out  by  the  commissioners,  and  his 
successor  had  to  pay  $18,000."  That  is  the  only  remark  I  made 
like  that. 

Q.  Then  you  did  hear  rumors  of  that  kind;  you  wouldn't  have 
said  so  unless  you  did  hear  rumors?  A.  I  think  it  was  a  squib 
somewhere  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Had  you  any  more  specific  information  than  the  mere 
rumor?  A.  No;  because  I  thought  the  price  was  simply  ridicu- 
lous; a  young  fortune. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  think,  too.     A.  Then  we  agree  on  that. 

Q.  The  statement  having  been  attributed  to  a  gentleman  in 
your  position,  we  naturally  thought  that  you  had  some  specific 
information  to  found  such  a  remark  on?  A.  No,  sir;  in  my 
father's  30  years'  experience  in  the  police  business,  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  I  was  30  times  in  the  station-house  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned, and  as  regards  headquarters,  I  know  very  little  about  the 
police  affairs;  I  didn't  come  into  politics  until  our  people  had 
very  little  to  say,  and  then,  of  course,  I  made  very  few  trips  to 
headquarters. 

No  cross-examination, 

Carlos  Capalita,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being1 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  suggest  that  you  inquire  of  this  man  as  to  his 
understanding  of  the  oath  he  has  taken. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  oath  that  you  have  taken?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  you  must  tell  the  truth?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  you  are  sworn  to  tell  the  truth? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  (Exhibiting  Bible.)  Do  you  know  what  that  is?  A.  That  is 
all  the  truth. 

L.  286 
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Q.  What  is  this  book?    A.  That  is  to  tell  the  truth. 
Q.  What  is  this  book?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  The  Bible?    A.  Yes,  sir.  v    ( 

By  Senator  Bradley:  s 

Q.  Bo  you  know  what  that  is  there?    A./Yes?  sir,  . 

Q.  What  is  that?    A.  That  is  the  God. 

I 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Groff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Capalita?    A.  Fruit  dealer. 

Q.  And  where  is  your  store?  A.  Corner  West  and  Cortlandt 
streets. 

Q.  What  is  it,  a  stand  or  a  store?    A.  Stand. 

Q.  Now,  Carlos,  how  much  did  you  pay  the  police  for  keeping 
your  little  stand  on  the  sidewalk?    A.  About  nearly  $200. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  A  year?    A.  Last  year;  not  before.  \ 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Last  year  only;  he  hadn't  paid  before. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  money?  A.  I  know  the  man; 
one;  they  call  him  Hickey;  I  do  not  know  the  other  one  maia,  be- 
cause I  have  been  in  Europe  since;  I  left  there  for  about  four 
months. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Where  is  your  fruit  stand?  A.  Corner  West  and  Cortlandt 
Streets. 

Q.  Does  it  encroach  on  the  sidewalk?  A.  Yes,  sir;  just  on  the 
sidewalk;  just  on  the  street. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  was  the  other  man's  name;  wasn't  it  Gallagher?  A. 
I  think  it  is  Gallagher;  yes. 

Q.  These  were  wardmen?    A.  The  wardmen. 

Q.  And  what  did  Hickey  say  to  you?  A.  Well,  always  been 
kicking  all  the  time;  that  is  what  he  want. 

Q.  He  was  kicking  all  the  time?    A.  Always  kicking. 

Q.  They  belonged  to  the  police  station  in  Church  street?  A. 
I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  Hickey  was  kicking,  you  say?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say;  did  he  say  that  he  wanted  money  from 
yon?  A.  No;  all  he  say  was,  "Too  much  on  the  sidewalk;  too 
much  this;  too  much  that;7'  and  when  he  got  something,  he 
kicked  no  more. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  for  money?  A.  No;  he  never  asked  me  for 
money. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  give  him  money?  A.  Of  course,  when 
you  give  him  a  little  money,  he  wouldn't  kick  so  much. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  money  every  time  he  kicked?  A.  No,  no; 
no:  only  once. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  him?    A.  About  $10. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  balance,  $190?  A.  Not  quite  by 
Gallagher  and  another  man;  I  do  not  know  the  other  man  at. all. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  the  other  man?     A.  About  $35. 

Q.  You  said  he  kicked,  too?    A.  He  used  to  kick,  too. 

Q.  And  to  whom  did  you  give  the  balance  of  the  money?  A. 
Gallagher. 

Q.  Did  he  kick,  too?    A.  Of  course. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Kicked  with  the  right  foot,  didn't  he?  A.  He  kicked  with 
the  right  foot 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Every  time  he  kicked  did  you  give  him  money?  A  No,  no, 
no. 

<qj.  How  much  used  you  to  give  him  at  a  time?  A.  Twenty-five 
dollars. 

Q.  Twenty-five  dollars?     A.  Yes;  sometimes. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  he  wanted  the  money  for?  A.  He 
said  he  would  let  me  alone;  I  can  rest  as  long  as  I  give  him  the 
money. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  arrested,  Carlos,  for  occupying  the  side- 
walk?    A.  No. 

Q.  Used  they  to  take  your  fruit,  as  well?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Help  themselves  to  your  oranges?  A.  Sometimes,  some  of 
them. 

Q.  And  to  your  apples?     A.  Some  of  them.' 

Q.  Never  pay  you  for  it?     A.  N.o. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  in  one  year  you  had  to  pay  $200  to  the 
police?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  your  little  stand?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  He  said  Hickey  and  Gallagher. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  They  are  wardmen  —  besides,  fruit  contri- 
butions. 

Mr.  Goff. —  To  the  police    named. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  He  has  said  two  by  name,  and  another. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  the  last  payment,  Carlos?  A.  Before 
New  Year's  —  before  Christmas;  about  a  month  before  Christmas. 

Q.  Did  you  make  them  any  presents  at  Christmas?  A.  No; 
never. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  come  around  to  you  now  kicking? 
A.  I  never  see  them  since. 

Q.  They  don't  go  near  you  now7  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  disturbs  you?     A.  Not  yet. 

Q.  You  expect  to  be?     A.  I  guess  so;  I  don't  know. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  them  to  come  around  again?  A.  I  do 
not  know;  maybe  any  day. 

Joseph  V.  De  Rosa,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follpws: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  One  hundred  and  ninety-one  Mul- 
berry. 

Q.  And  where  are  you  employed?  A.  Y.  J.  McCann,  210  Bow7-* 
ery. 

Q.  Hat  store?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  good  many  policemen  as  customers,  haven't 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  a  month  or  so  talking  to  a  police- 
man about  your  business,  about  your  trade?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  policeman  was  it?    A.  Mr.  John  Flatly. 

Q.  Of  what  precinct?    A.  Tenth  precinct. 

Q.  That  is  the  station-house  in  Elizabeth  street,  is  it  not?  A. 
In  Mulberry. 

Q.  Now,  tell  the  committee  what  Mr.  Flatly  and  yourself  talked 
about;  just  give  the  conversation  as  it  occurred,  as  nearly  as 
you  can  recollect  it?  A.  Well,  I  was  on  my  wray  home,  and  as  I 
passed  the  station-house,  Mr.  Flatly  wras  coming  up  toward  my 
way;  I  had  to  pass  him  to  go  home,  you  know,  and  I  passed  Mr. 
Flatly,  and  Mr.  Flatly  said,  "Good  evening;  good  evening;  what 
are  you  doing  out  so  late;''  it  wras  on  Saturday  night,  you  know, 
and  being  a  Saturday  night,  we  close  up  late;  it  wras  around  1 
o'clock,  ana*  Mr.  Flatly  said,  "  Say,  how  is  it  that  I  hear  that  our 
bill  was  refused  by  Mr.  McCann ?" 
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Q.  Our  bill?  A.  Our  bill;  "I  beard  .that  our  bill  was  refused 
to  be  signed  by  Mr.  McCann;"  I  said,  "What  bill  is  that;"  he 
said,  "That  is  the  police  bill;"  I  said,  "I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it." 

Q.  The  police  bill?  A.  Yes;  I  said,  "I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it;  "Well,"  he  says,  " jvell,  I  heard  two  of  our  fellows  were 
around,  and  that  it  was  presented  to  Mr.  McCann,  and  he  refused 
to  sign;"  I  said,  "I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  sir;"  "Well," 
he  said,  "we  have  been  requested  by  the  house  not  to  come 
there  any  mora" 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  By  the  house?    A.  By  the  house; 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  by  the  house  at  the  time?  A.  I 
supposed  by  his  superior. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  the  house  to  mean  the  station-house? 
A.  Station-house. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  something  said  about  there  being  a  number 
of  officers  customers  of  your  store  before  that?  A.  There  were 
quite  a  number  came  previously  before  the  request  was  made, 
but  since  then  but  few  of  them  have  come. 

Q.  When  you  speak  about  the  police  bill,  you  mean  it  was  a 
petition  in  favor  of  the  bill  raising  the  policemen's  salary ;  is  that 
the  one?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  McCann,  as  you  were  informed  by  the  policeman* 
declined  to  sign  it?     A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  McCann  n^ver  seen  the  bill. 

Q.  But  the  policeman  believed  that  he  refused  to  sign  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  that  this  policeman  said  they  were  requested  by 
the  house  not  to  patronize  your  store  any  more?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

John  J.  O'Brien,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Golf: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Janitor  and  caretaker  of  prop- 
erty generally. 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed?    A.  At  present  in  Harlem. 

Q.  Did  you  complain  to  the  police  about  any  houses  of  ill-fame 
in  your  neighborhood?     A.  Not  where  I  am  at  present. 

Q.  Before  you  were  in  Harlem?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Thirty-ninth 
street;  I  had  some  property  in  Thirty-ninth  street. 

Q.  Near  what  avenue?     A.  Between  Seventh  and  Eighth. 

Q.  That  is  in  Captain  Houghey's  precinct?  A.  I  do  not  know 
who  is  captain  of  it. 
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Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  Captain  Price's,  the  Twentieth. 

Q.  Did  you  complain  of  more  houses  than  one,  Mr.  O'Brien? 
A.  One  was  the  principal  one. 

Q.  What  one  was  that?    A.  Twro  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

Q.  Thirty -ninth  street  —  West  Thirty-ninth  street?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  madame's  name?  A.  Nettie  Grant,  or  Ettie 
Grant. 

Q.  What  was  the  cans©  of  the  complaint,  the  immediate  cause? 
A.  Well,  the  property-owners  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
wanted  a  committee  appoiuted  for  to  go  dow7n  —  a  sort  of  dele- 
gation, to  go  down  and  see  the  captain  of  police,  concerning  the 
noise  occasioned  there  in  the  early  morning  hours,  with  cabs  and 
rows  and  such  like. 

Q.  And  it  was  a  great  disturbance  to  the  neighborhood?  A. 
Yes,  siir;  a  constant  disturbance. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  the  police  captain?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  captain  was  it?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  What  conversation  had  you  with  him?  A.  We  told  him 
about  the  disturbance  —  the  noises. 

Q.  What  street  was  the  station-house  in?  A.  Thirty-seventh 
street. 

Q.  West  Thirty -seventh  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  captain  say?  A.  Well,  he  said  it  would  be 
attended  to;  that  is  all  the  satisfaction  we  got., 

Q.  How7  long  was  that  ago?     A.  That  w7as  in  the  fall  of  1890. 

Q.  Was  it  attended  to?  A.  Well,  the  noises  ceased;  the  shut- 
ters wrere  kept  closed  for  awhile. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Madame  Grant?  A.  Yes;  she 
sent  a  messenger  boy  in  for  me,  to  talk;  I  did  not  know  who  it 
was  that  sent  the  messenger  boy,  but  he  said  a  lady  wranted  to 
see  me  outside;  she  came  dowrn  from  the  direction  of  Seventh 
avenue,  and  she  introduced  herself  to  me;  she  only  lived  across 
the  street,  but  she  come  from  that  distance,  apparent^,  dressed 
up;  she  wanted  to  know  the  reason  why  I  was  squeezing  her  or 
trying  to  shove  her  to  the  wall;  I  told  her  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it;  I  wanted  to  know7  what  she  meant. 

Q.  Well?  A.  Well,  she  said  they  had  been  complaining  to 
the  police;  I  said,  "All  right;  look  at  the  noises;  the  w7ay  these 
things  are  carried  on,  it  has  got  to  stop;"  she  said,  "Don't  you 
know  that  everything  you  do,  that  it  raises  the  ante;"  I  told  her 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  that;  I  had  to  look  after  the 
property  I  had  in  charge;  look  after  my  own  business. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  conversation  you  had  with  her?  A.  That 
is,  about;  or,  at  least,  she  told  me  that  she  had  a  lease  of  the 
premises. 
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Q.  She  had  a  lease?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  time  you  saw  her?  A.  That  is  the  only 
time  I  ever  spoke  to  the  madame. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  women  being  accosted  upon 
the  street  by  policemen,  and  accused  by  policemen  of  immoral 
practices?    A.  I  did  .know  of  such,  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago., 

Q.  To  your  knowledge,  were  they  reputable  or  disreputable 
women?  A.  They  were  respectable  working  women,  making 
overtime  at  night.  ' 

♦Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  demands  were  made  for  money? 
A.  Yes;  and  one  girl  told^nie  it  was  safer  to  turn  up  a  dollar  or  so 
if  she  had  it  in  her  clothes,  than  go  before  a  magistrate  and  "be- 
locked  up. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  girl?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  she  a*  decent  girl?  A.  A  respectable  girl;  hardi 
wrorker;  steady  worker. 

No  cross-examination. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  the  madame  say  anything  to  you  about  how  much  she 
had  to  put  up;  mention  any  sum?  A.  No,  sir;  all  she  said  on 
that  subject  was  that  every  time  the  police  interfered  with  her, 
the  ante  was  raised. 

Fred  M.  Dudley,  called  as  a.  witness-  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Dudley?  A.  T  am  at  present 
cashier  and  bookkeeper  for  J.  M.  Voorhees,  179  Beade  street;  I 
was  originally  with  the  firm  of  J.  W.  Dudley  &  Company,  180 
Reade  street. 

Q.  Is  that  the  firm  that  you  are  with  now?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am 
with  J.  M.  Yoorhees  now. 

Q.  What  business?    A.  Produce  business. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy,  Mr.  Dudley?  A.  Cashier  and 
bookkeeper. 

Q.  How  much  money  does  your  firm  pay  to  the  police,  Mr.  Dud- 
ley—  how  much  money?  A.  My  present  firm  —  the  firm  I  ant 
with? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  The  firm  which  you  were  with?  A.  J.  W.  Dudley  &  Com- 
pany? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  We  paid  $25  a  year  —  that  is,  for  two  years. 

<J.  How  long  ago  is  it,  Mr.  Dudley,  that  you  left  that  firm  of 
J.  W.  Dudley  &  Company?  A.  That  firm  has  dissolved  three 
years  ago;  I  was  a  member  of  the  firm. 

Q.  Mr.  Dudley,  you  paid  $25  a  year  for  two  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  To  what  policeman?  A.  Mr.  Kelly,  the  ward  policeman; 
he  wasn't  k  policeman. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  personally?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  paid  him  per- 
sonally. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  the  use  to  which  the  $25 
was  to  be  applied?  A.  I  tried  to  compromise  with  him;  I  said 
the  original  firm  had  only  paid  about  $15. 

Q.  That  is  the  firm  that  occupied  the  premises  before  your 
firm?  A.  Yes;  and  of  course  I  didn't  want  to  pay  any  more 
than  anybody  else  on  the  street,  and  so  I  kept  him  coming  there 
for  about  a  week,  until  I  could  ascertain  how  much  the  rest  were 
paying,  and  I  found  out  they  were  all  paying  $25,  and  I  believe 
the  other  firm  paid  him  $15,  and  I  tried  ta  compromise  with  him 
on  $15,  and  he  said  the  captain  was  a  new  man  there;  ho  had  no 
jurisdiction,  and  it  was  the  captain  that  made  the  sum,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  pay  $25,  and  he  couldn't  do  any  better. 

Q.  And  in  your  inquiries  during  this  week,  Mr.  Dudley,  you 
found  that  the  merchants  all  around  your  neighborhood  were 
paying  $25?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  urged  upon  him  the  propriety  of  accepting 
$15,  he  told  you  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter;  that 
the  captain  fixed  the  sum?  A.  Yes,  sir;  said  it  was  a  new 
captain. 

Q.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  collect?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  it  was  a  new  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  form  to  pay  the  money  in?  A.  I  gave 
him  the  money,  got  it  out  in  bills,  and  he  gave  it  back  to  me  and 
♦said  I  would  have  to  put  it    in  an  envelope. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  putting  in  your  card?  A.  Our 
business  address  was  on  the:  envelope. 

Q.  And  then  you  took  the  §25  and  folded  it  in  an»  envelope  and 
handed  it  to  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  that  each  time?  A.  I  did  that  eajch  time;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.* Hansom. —  I  would  like  to  know  when  that  was? 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 
Q.  When  was  this?     A.  I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  April. 

By  Mr.  Kansoin: 
Q.  What  year?     A.  It  is  just  three ^ears  ago. 
Q.  This  last  April?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  when  you  paid  Kelly  the  money?  A.  I 
was  alone  in  the  office. 

Q.  At  your  office?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  Reade  street?     A.  One  hundred  and  eigbry. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 


Q.  Was  that  the  last  payment  you  made?    A*  That  was  the 
last  payment;  the  firm  was  dissolved. 

,Q.  You  have  had  no  occasion  to  make  payments  after  that? 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley : 

Q.  Nobody  called  on  you  in  this  firm  for  any  money?     A.  No, 
sir;  not  this  firm. 

Martin  Burke,  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?    A.  Thirtv-nine   Little 
West  Twelfth  street. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Fruit  business. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there,  Mr.  Burke?     A.  Close  on  to 
10  years. 

Q.  Produce  business?    A.  Fruit  business. 

Q.  You  occupy  the  sidewalk  more  or  less  in  that  business,  Mr. 
Burke?     A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Some?    A.  I  occupy  the  stoop  line  more;  not  very  much  on 
the  outside. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  troubled  by  the  police,  have  you?    A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  summoned  to  court?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ef&r  pay  a  fine?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sum  of  money?    A.  One. 

Q.  How  ldng  is  that  ago?    A.  Oh,  it  is  about  four  or  five  vears 
ago. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  summoned  to  court  since?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  a  fine?    A  No. 

Q.  How  was  your  case  disposed  of?     A.  Dismissed  the  com- 
plaint—the Judge  did. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  go  to  see  the  last  time  you  were  subpoenaed 
before  the  Judge?    A.  Whom*  did  I  go  to  see? 

Q.  Yes;  to  ftx  it  for  you,  you  know?    A.  Nobody. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  court  yourself?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  defend  your  own  case?    A.  Yes,  sir;  had  a  good  case. 

Q.  Didn't  see  a  soul?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  any  lawyer?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  need  a  lawyer?    A.  Didn't  need  a  lawyer. 
L.  287 
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Q.  Did  the  police  officers  testify  against  you?  A.  He  swore 
tib.at  lie  see  me;  that  the  truck  was  there  taking  off,  and  taking 
fruit  off  others. 

Q.  And  were  you  put  under  oath?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  denied  that?     A.  No;  I  did  not  deny  it. 

Q.  You  admitted  it?  A.  I  said  we  were  taking  off  fruit,  and 
that  we  were  receiving  fruit  and  shipping  it  the  same  time;  all 
came  together. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  time  that  you  were  summoned  to  court, 
and  nothing  was  done  with  the  case?  A.  That  was  the  only  time; 
I  was  only  summoned  twice  to  court. 

Q.  Once  you  were  fined,  four  or  five  years  ago?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?  A.  I  guess  it  amounted  to  about  fll  and 
some  odd  cents. 

Q.  And  since  then  you  have  been  summoned  ♦once,  and  the 
Judge  dismissed  the  case?    A.  Dismissed  the  case. 

Q.  That  was  the  Third  District  Court,  before  Judge  Moore?.  A. 
No;  before  Judge  Dean. 

Q.  Before  Judge  Moore  went  on;  the  same  courthouse?  A. 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Burke,  that  the  police  officers  there  are 
all  very  friendly  with  you?     A.  Friendly  in  a  way. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  general  committee  of  Tammany 
Hall,  are  you  not?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  never  had  your  name  on  there?  A.  No,  sir;  my 
name  is  not  there. 

Q.  You  pay  your  contribution  ?    A.  Not  a  cent. 

Q.  How  did  your  name  come  on  there?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  any  of  the  meetings  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?     A.  Eighty-one  Jane  street. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  same  district?  A.  I  do  not  know  who  put 
my  name  on  there;  I  didn't  authorize  anybody  to  put  my  name 
on  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  buy  tickets?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  chowders?    A.  If  I  wanted  to  go  on  chowders. 

Q.  For  the  district  club,  you  know?  A.  Never  went  on  one  of 
the  district  club's  chowders. 

Q.  Never  bought  tickets?     A.  Not  for  them. 

Q.  Never  made  any  contributions?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  election  time?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  at  Christmas  time?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  been  asked  for  any?     A.  Never  been  asked  for  any. 
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Proceedings  of  the  thirty-fourth  session  of  tlie  committee, 
Thursday,  June  28,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Charles  T.  Saxton,  Ed- 
mund O'Connor,  George  W.  Robertson,  Daniel  Bradley  and  Jacob 
A.  Cantor;  John  W.  Goff  and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  of  counsel  for 
the  committee;  Kastus  S.  Eansom  and  Delancey  Mcoll.  of  counsel 
for  the  police  board. 

Mary  Kelly,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being* 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Are  you  the  wife  of  Officer  James  Kelly?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eaise  your  voice,  please?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  been  retired  from  the  force?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  wardrnan  in  the  Leonard  street  police  station,  wasn't 
lie?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  many  years,  Mrs.  Kelly?    A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?     A.  Seven ty-eight  Bedford. 

Q.  Seventy-eight  Bedford  street?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Kelly?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Will  you  please  raise  your  voice?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Just  think  you  are  talking  to  Mr.  Kelly?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
didn't  come  here  for  a  laugh,  though. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  him,  Mrs.  Kelly?  A.  Three  weeks 
ago. 

•Q.  Where  was  he  when  you  last  saw  him?     A.  In  the  house. 

Q.  Where  has  he  left  that?    A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  Where  did  he  go  to?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  when  he  was  leaving?    A.  2ft>,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  baggage  with  him?    A.  !No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  from  him  since  he  left?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  living?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?    A.  I  suppose  so. 

<J.  Do  you  only  suppose  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  swrear  he  was  living  if  you  did  not  know 
anything  about  it?     A.  If  he  was  dead  I,  would  hear  of  it. 

Q.  How* would  you  hear  if  he  was  dead?  A.  Somebody  would 
tell  me. 

Q.  How  would  you  know,  if  he  was  among  strangers?  A.  I 
can't  tell  you. 

Q.  You  mean  some  one  where  he  is  would  tell  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  You  know  the  people  around  where  he  is,  don't  you?  A.  I 
don't  know  where  he  is. 
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Q.  You  know  the  people?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  you  would  be  told  by  some  one  if  anything 
happened?    A.  Well,  he  would  tell  the  parties  where  he  is. 

Q.  That  is,  if  he  is  dead,  he  would  tell  the  parties  where  he 
is?  A.  No,  sir;  he  wouldn't  tell  if  he  was  dead;  while  he  would 
be  living  he  would  tell  them. 

Q.  If  they  were  strangers,  and  he  went  away  somewhere?  A. 
It  don't  make  any  difference;  he  would  tell  them. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  go  away  in  the  day  or  the  night?     A.  In  the  day. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  baggage  with  him?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  he  was  going  away  for  any  length  of  time? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  your  last  letter  from  him?  A.  I  didn't 
get  any. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  mean  to  swear  here  that  you  do  not  know  where  your 
husband  is?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  heard  where  he  is?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Anybody  tell  you  where  he  is?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  children  have  you,  Mrs.  Kelly?    A.  Six. 

Q.  How  old  is  the  oldest  child?    A.  Twenty-three. 

Q.  Son  or  daughter?     A.  Son. 

Q.  Does  he  know  where  your  husband  is?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't; 
think  so. 

Q.  Does  he  live  with  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  daughter  live  with  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  letters  from  your  husband?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  he  went  away,  and  you  don't  know  wThere  he  went  to? 
A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  tell  me  where  he  was  going. 

Q.  You  don't  think  he  went  to  commit  suicide,  do  you?  A.  I 
couldn't  say. 

Q.  But  you  have  not  taken  any  pains  to  find  out,  have  you? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  can  live. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  he  is  all  right,  wherever  he  is?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  search  for  him?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  your  son?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Do  you  suspect  where  he  is?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  suspicion  in  your  mind  where  he  is?     A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 


Q.  You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  answer  every  questiom 
"No,  sir/'  haven't  you;  isn't  that  the  truth;  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sic 

Q.  You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  answer  "No,  sir,"  to  ever/ 
question?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Da  you  mean  that,  Mrs.  Kelly?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  are  going  to  answer  "No"  to  every  question?  Al 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  it  is  true  or  false?  A.  I  don't  know  where  the 
man  is ;  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  went  on  the  stand  with- the* inten- 
tion of  answering  "No"  to  every  question  that  was  put  to  you? 
A.  Well,  any  question  that  was  put  to  me  I  could  not  answer  it. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  perjure  yourself  here,  do  you?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  the  thing  fixed  between  you  and  Kelly,  your  husband, 
that  you  should  not  know  where  he  is;  it  was  fixed,  wasn't  it?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  say  so. 

Q.  Was  there  an  understanding  you  should  not  know  where  he 
was,  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Had  you  heard  his  name  mentioned  in  the  papers  in  con- 
nection with  this  investigation  before  he  went  away?  A.  No; 
not  before  he  went  away;  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  he  went  away?  A.  I  couldn't 
tell  you  the  exact  time. 

Q.  Was  it  before  dinner?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  exact  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  him,  Mrs.  Kelly,  on  that  day?  A.  In 
the  morning. 

Q.  In  the  morning,  at  breakfast?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ate  breakfast  together  as  usual?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  has  not  been  doing  anything  for  some  time?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Living  on  his  pension?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  his  means?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  All  your  family  breakfast  together?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  say  anything  at  the  breakfast  about  his 
intention  of  going  away,  did  he?     A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  He  did  not  ask  you  to  prepare  his  clothing  for  him?  A.  Nfl^ 
sir. 
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Q.  Or  pack  up  his  traveling  bag?    A.  He  didn't  take  any. 

Q.  Then  you  saw  him  when  he  went  away?  A.  Yes;  I  saw  him 
when  he  went  away;  but  he  did  not  say  where  he  was  going. 

Q.  What  direction  did  he  go?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  I  did 
not  look  after  him. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  he  was  going  away?  A.  He  went  out 
and  said  he  was  going  away. 

Q.  And  you,  as  a  wife  and  mother,  didn't  you  feel  curious  to 
know  where  your  husband  was  going  when  he  said  he  was  going 
away?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  curious;  did  you  ask  him,  as  a  good  wife  asks 
her  husband,  "Where  are  you  going,  James;"  didn't  you  say  that 
to  him?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  WTiat  did  he  say?    A.  He  said  he  was  going  out. 

Q.  You  said  he  was  going  away  a  moment  ago?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  he  said  he  was  going  away,  did  you  not  feel  a  little 
anxious  about  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ask  him  what  he  was  going  away  for?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?    A.  He  didn't  tell  me  where  he  was  going. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  you  asked  him  what  he  was  going 
away  for?    A.  He  said  he  was  going  on  business. 

Q.  Out  on  business?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  how  long  he  would  be?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not;  he  went  out  many  a  time  before,  and  I  never  asked  him. 

Q.  Yes,  I  know;  was:  your  husband  in  the  habit  of  having  his 
meals  with  the  family?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  if  he  would  return  to  dinner?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  if  he  would  return  to  supper?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  did  not  return  to  dinner,  did  you  feel  a  little 
anxious  about  his  absence?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  send  out  to  inquire  about  him?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  your  children  about  their  father's  absence? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say;  what  did  you  say  to  your  children?  A. 
I  said  I  wondered  when  he  would  come  back. 

Q.  Wrondered  when  he  would  come  back?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  he  had  gone  away  for  some  time,  didn't  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  the  truth  now,  Mrs.  Kelly;  didn't  it  alarm  you 
a  little  that  he  should  go  away  for  some  time  without  any  reason? 
A.  No,  sir;  he  has  often  been  away  before. 

Q.  But  he  has  not  been  away  for  the  last  two  years,  has  he? 
rA.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  times?  A.  Well,  summers;  every  summer  he  has 
been  away. 

Q.  Where  did  he  go  last  summer?    A.  He  went  to  Binghamton. 

Q.  To  Binghamton?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  he  go  there  the  summer  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  friends  in  Binghamton?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Belatives?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  their  names?    A.  Mrs.  Dacey. 

Q.  Mrs.  Dacey?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  visited  Mrs.  Daeey  yourself?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  where  did  he  go  the  summer  before?  A.  To  Bridge- 
port. 

Q.  Bridgeport,  Conn.?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  visited  friends  there?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  are  the  friends  he  visited  there?     A.  Mr.  Maloney. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  him  the  summer  before  to  Bridgeport  ? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  him  to  Binghamton  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  from  him  while  he  was  with  Mr.  Maloney,  didn't 
you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  from  him  while  he  was  in  Binghamton?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stay  in  Binghamton?    A.  A  week. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  in  Bridgeport?    A.  Two  weeks. 

Q.  He  told  you  when  he  was  going  away  to  each  of  those  places 
where  he  was  going  to?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  strange  he  should  go  away  three  weeks  ago  without 
telling  you  where  he  was  going  to  this  year?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  thought  it  strange,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  say  to  the  subpoena-server,  who  endeavored 
to  serve  a  subpoena,  that  they. could  catch  him  if  they  could? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  say?    A.  I  didn't  say  anything  of  the  like. 

Q.  Didn't  you  open  your  mouth  at  all?  A.  I  did;  I  said  I 
would  not  take  the  subpoena;  it  was  not  for  me;  but  I  did  not 
say  that. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  say?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Didn't  he  ask  you  where  your  husband  was?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him?     A.  Said  he  was  out. 

.Q  Didn't  he  ask  you  when  he  would  return?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  that?    A.  I  said  I  couldn't  tell  him. 

•Q.  Did  he  ask  you  how  long  he  had  been  out?  A.  No,  sir;  he 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  anything  else?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  ask  you  to  tell  him  where  your  husband  was? 
Hi  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him,  Mm  Kelly,  that  he  could  not  get  your 
iusband?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Or  words  to  that  effect?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  said  such  a 
thing. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  if  the  subpoena-server  could  catch  you  oi* 
your  husband,  it  would  be  all  right?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  said 
such  a  thing,  and  I  have  a  proof  I  never  said  such  a  thing. 
Q.  Are  you  telling  the  truth  now?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  same  as  you  have  been,  since  you  have  been  in  the 
witness  chair?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  told  nothing  but  the  truth  since  you  have 
teen  in  the  witness  chair?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  believe  in  a  hereafter,  don't  you,  Mrs.  Kelly?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  entertain  religious  scruples,  don't  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  ■    .  ;^-.— - .-.-, 

Q.  Religious  beliefs?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q:  Now,  with  the  knowledge  of  your  religious  belief,  and  the 
Belief  in  the  hereafter,  you  again  say  you  have  told  nothing  but 
the  truth  on  this  chair?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  can  stand  it,  I  can.     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  your  husband  was  on  the  police 
force?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long?    A.  Over  20  years. 

Q.  And  he  never  rose  above  the  rank  of  patrolman,  did  he? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  pay  was  how  much  a  year?  A.  One  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month. 

Q.  That  is  $1,200  a  year;  aud  your  family  consists  of  how 
many  children?    A.  Six. 

Q.  Six  children,  and  yourself  and  your  husband?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  kept  your  servants,  or  did  you  do  the  work?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  done  the  work  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Kelly?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  house  you  live  in?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  property?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  the  property  that  you  own?     A.  In  Brooklyn. 

Q.  What  property  is  it?    A.  A  house. 

Q.  Give  me  the  number,  please?  A.  Two  hundred  and  forty- 
one. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  forty-one  what  street?  A.  Twenty -fourth. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  forty-one  Twentv-fourth  street?  A.  Yes, 
art 

Q.  lei  there  a  frame  or  brick  house  on  there?  A.  A  frame  house. 
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Q.  Do  you  own  any  other  property?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  property  that  you  own?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that,  Mrs.  Kelly?     A.  Seven 
thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Seven  thousand  dollars  in  cash?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  pay  for  it?     A.  I  belonged  to  the  building 
association. 

Q.  What  building  association?     A.  In  Brooklyn. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  it?    A.  The  Oooperite  (cooperative) 
right  at  Twenty-fourth  street  and  Third  avenue. 

Q.  The  Cooperite  Building  Association?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty -fourth  street  and  Third  avenue?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  house  all  paid  for,  Mrs.  Kelly?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  is  paid  on  it?    A.  Two  thousand  dollars,  there 
might  be;  I  can't  positively  say. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can  recollect?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  real  property  you  own?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  husband  any  real  property,  any  jreal  estate?     A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  to  pay  in  on  that?    A.  About  four 
years  ago,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

Q.  Four  years  ago?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a. bank  account?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  husband  a  bank  account?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  bonds,  Mrs.  Kelly?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  Haven't  you  a  savings  bank  account?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  one?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  your  husband?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  any  of  your  children?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  United  States  bonds?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  certificate  of  deposit  in  a  trust  company?    A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Or  your  husband,  to  your  knowledge?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  husband    never  brought  in  any  money  to  you  except 
flOO  a  month?    A.  Not  at  all.    .      , 

Q.  What?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  money  lie  brought  in  to  you?    A.  That  is 
all. 

Q.  And  of  course  it  is  natural  to  expect  he  kept  a  little  of  ft 
for  his  personal  expenses?    A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  give  you?    A.  He  gave  me  enough  to  live 
on. 

Q.  About;  averaging?    A.  Yes;  my  family  w  all  big  and  able 
to  help  me,  too;  they  are  not  small;  my  son  is  on  the  police;;  they 
I*  288 
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are  all  grown  up  children;  I  am  not  dependent,  exactly,  on  Mr. 
Kelly. 

Q.  You  have  a  son  on  the  police?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  oldest  boy?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  on  the  police?  A.  Nine  months  — 
eight  or  nine. 

Q.  What  is  his  Christian  name?     A.  James  P.  Kelly. 

Q.  And  you  say  that,  so  far  as  you  have  any  knowledge,  your 
husband  has  no  property?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  any  kind?    A.  Only  what  I  told  you. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  now,  he  has  do  property  of  any  kind?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  moneys?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  bonds,  or  real  estate,  or  mortgages?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  owns  nothing?    A.  No;  nauglit  but  that, 

Mr.  Goff.— That  is  all,  Mrs,  Kelly. 

Chairman  Lexow.—  That  is  all ;  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Golf. — I  don't  wish  to  go  into  an  inquiry  of  Mrs.  Kelly's 
property,  except  for  the  fact  that  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  so 
much  testimony  before  this  committee,  touching  the  amount  of 
money  collected  by  Officer  Kelly,  it  is  a  material  question  where 
that  money  went,  whether  it  stuck  with  Kelly,  or  went  beyond 
him. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Only,  I  should  think,  because  if  the  evi- 
dence shows,  as  it  does  here,  that  Kelly  has  not  got  anything,  it 
would  seem  to  imply  it  went  higher. 

Charles  W.  Miller,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  trade,  Mr.  Miller?  A.  I  am  a  salesman  for 
jin  electric  concert;  Mr.  George  A.  Haggerty  is  the  firm  I 
represent. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  please  think  that  we  all  have  to  hear  you, 
and  it  will  save  us  a  little  labor  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
raise  your  voice;  Mr.  Miller,  did  you  ever  make  application  for 
appointment  on  the  police  force?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago?    A.  I  think  it  is  about  four  years  ago. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  make  the  application  —  any  particular 
commissioner?    A.  Commissioner  John  McClave. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  your  civil  service  examination?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  what  rating  you  got?  A.  The  first 
examination  I  went  through  I  passed  at  81.40  per  cent. 

Q.  And  did  you  pass  your  physical  examination  successfully? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  did  you  pay  any  money  to  any  person?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  money?    A.  To  Captain  Warts. 

Q.  Captain  Warts?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  muck  did  you  pay  Captain  Warts?  A.  Three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  him  that  money  for?  A.  For  getting  me 
a  position  as  patrolman  on  the  police  force. 

Q.  To  get  the  position  of  patrolman  on  the  police  force?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Warts  say  to  you  that  —  well,  I  ask  you  to 
say  wrhat  he  said;  I  won't  put  the  words  in  your  mouth?  A.  I 
was  recommended  to  him.  by  another  man,  and  he  told  me  it 
was  necessary  for  a  man  to  get  on  the  force. 

Q.  Captain  Warts?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mcoll.— As  I  understand  it,  Captain  Warts  is  dead;  he 
died  the  other  day. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  Under  such  circumsrtances,  will  the  committee 
take  such  evidence? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  a  part  of  the  system.  We  are  not 
attacking  individuals  here;  we  are  ascertaining  systems. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  Does  not  the  propriety  or  impropriety  'of  taking 
conversation  with  a  dead  man  suggest  itself  to  the  committee? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  would  be  incompetent  in  a  legal  pro*- 
ceeding,  but  it  is  perfectly  competent  here. 

Mr.  Gk>ff. —  It  is  unfortunate  if  we  should  have  to  be  debarred 
of  our  rights  by  the  hand  of  Providence  taking  away  the  life  of 
Captain  Warts;  the  evidence  remains  the  same. 

Q.  Eepeat  what  Captain  Warts  said  to  you?  A.  He  told  me  it 
was  necessary  far  a  man  to  get  a  position  as  patrolman,  that  you 
would  have  to  put  up  some  money;  I  asked  how  much;  he  said, 
$350;  not  only  Captain  Warts,  but  several  other  men  said  the 
same  thing,  and  I  — 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  several  other  men,  do  you  mean  other 
men  applying  for  the  position  of  policemen?    A.  Policemen. 

Q.  Do  you  knowr  any?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  call 
any  particular  ones;  there  is  one  that  was  in  police  headquarters; 
he  is  also  dead. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon?  A.  The  gentleman  who  was  in  police 
headquarters  is  also  dead;  he  is  the  one  that  gave  me  the  most 
points  in  regard  to  police  appointments. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?    A.  George  Richards. 

Q.  George  Eichards?    A.  Yes. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow : 


Q.  Was  that  the  secretary?    A.  Yes;  of  the  commissioner. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  Goff. —  George  Richards,  the  secretary  of  Mr.  McCl^ve. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  he  that  gave  you  the  most  points  in  regard 
to  appointments?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  directly  he  told  you  it  was  necessary  to 
have  his  money  put  up?    A.  I  can  give  you  the  conversation. 

Q.  Give  us  the  conversation?  A.  He  told  me  if  I  did  not  put 
up  any  money,  I  would  never  get  the  appointment,  and  if  I  did 
get  the  appointment  I  would  pass  through. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Put  up  the  money?  A.  Yes,  sir;  put  up  the  money,  I  would 
pass  through  any  civil  service  examination,  or  any  other  ex- 
amination, and  would  be  appointed;  and  he  furthermore  said  if 
a  man  put  up  the  right  amount  of  money,  that  he  wrould  pass  if 
he  had  only  half  a  lung. 

Q.  Half  a  lung?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  his  words,  not  only  once, 
but  he  repeated  it  twice. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Richards  that  recommended  you  to  Captain 
Warts?  A.  Well,  he  said  some  good  man,  and  he  did  not  say, 
particularly,  Captain  Warts,  but  he  said  some  good  man,  and  I 
was  acquainted  with  Captain  Warts  and  went  to  him  for 
advice,  and  he  said  he  thought  he  could  fix  it  for  me. 

Q.  For  the  amount  of  money  mentioned,  |350?  A.  Yes;  $350 
was  supposed  to  be  the  stated  amount  everybody  paid  to  go  on 
the  police. 

<&  Was  that  before  you  made  out  your  application?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  After  you  made  vour  application?  A.  After  our  application 
papers. 

Q.  Was  it  befce  you  passed  your  civil  service  examination? 
M  Yes;  before. 

<J.  After  you  had  your  interview  w7ith  Captain  Warts,  how 
shortly  after  did  you  give  the  money?  A.  I  suppose  about  three 
weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  in  what  shape  you  gave  the  money?  A. 
I  gave  it  to  him  in  bills. 

Q.  In  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  the  request  to  you  about  the  money  being 
given  to  him  in  bills?    A.  Well,  yes;  he  wouldn't  take  no  checks. 

Q.  He  said  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  May  I  ask  you  now,  Mr.  Miller,  how  did  you  obtain  the 
money;  did  you  have  it  in  the  savings  bank?  A.  I  had  some  of 
it,  and  some  of  it  I  borrowed. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  telling  us  the  name  of  the  man  you 
borrowed  it  from?    A.  I  would  rather  not. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  won't  press  the  question. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Does  it  implicate  anybody? 

Mr.  Goff.— No,  sir;  it  is  only  to  show  the  circumstantial  cor- 
roboration of  the  witness. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Unless  he  has  got  very  strong  scruples, 
inasmuch  as  both  of  these  individuals  are  dead,  I  would  bolster 
up  that  testimony  by  the  name. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Under  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  I  deem  it  better  to 
call  upon  you  for  the  name?  A.  I  got  it  from  an  uncle  of  mine 
on  Long  Island. 

<j.  What  is  his  name?     A.  Benjamin  Tine. 

Q.  And  his  place  is  on  Long  Island?  A.  At  East  Williston, 
Long  Island. 

Q.  Williston?     A.  Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  don't  see  that  that  testimony  implicates 
anybody.     He  has  a  right  to  borrow  from  anybody. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Not  at  all;  I  did  not  intend  it  should,  so  far  as  my 
question  was  shaped,  but  for  substantial  corroboration  of  this 
witness'  testimony. 

Q.  After  you  obtained  the  money,  you  say  you  delivered  it  to 
Captain  Warts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  you  delivered  it  to  him?  A.  He  said 
just  as  soon  as  I  got  my  shield  he  would  then  take  charge  of  the 
money  and  pass  it  to  the  right  parties. 

Q.  Did  he  say  who  the  right  parties  were?  A.  He  did  not; 
but  Mr.  Bichards  told  me  the  way  the  money  went;  that  the 
party  that  took  the  money  got  $25 ;  it  was  then  paid  to  the 
second  party,  who  got  $25;  he  paid  it  to  the  commissioner,  who 
got  $300;  that  was  Mr.  Bichards'  statement  of  the  case. 

Q.  That  is,  let  us  understand  that;  Mr.  Richards  stated  to 
you  that  of  the  $350  you  paid,  the  party  who  received  the  money 
got  $25  of  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  second  party,  through  whose  hands  it 
would  go  before  it  reached  the  commissioner?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  would  get  $25?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  would  leave  $300  for  tlie  commissioner?  A.  For 
\e  commissioner.  * 

Q.  What  commissioner?    A.  McClave  was  the  one  I  went  to. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  he  say  the  money  was  going  to  McClave  or  to  a  com- 
missioner?   A.  He  did  not  say. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  that?  A.  It  went  to  a  commis- 
sioner. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  To  the  commissioner;  had  you  been  talking  about  any  com- 
missioner?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Richards  understand  from  any  conversation  that  you 
had  with  him  that  you  had  made  the  application  to  Mr.  McClave? 
A.  He  knew  that  pretty  well. 

Q.  So  when  the  commissioner  was  spoken  about,  was  it  not 
the  commissioner  to  whom  you  made  the  application?  A.  Sup- 
posed to  be;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Saxton. —  Will  you  find  out  who  Mr.  Richards  is? 

Mr.  Golf. —  Yes,  sir;  he  was  secretary  for  Mr.  McClave. 

Q.  After  you  passed  your  mental  and  physical  examinations, 
Mr.  Miller,  did  you  receive  your  appointment?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make. any  inquiries  as  to  why  you  did  not  receive 
your  appointment?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  you  make  your  inquiries?  A.  I  made  inquiries 
of  Mr.  McClave,  personally. 

Q.  Himself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  McClave?  A.  Well,  I  told  him  I 
had  come  down  for  the  appointment;  and  he  took  my  record  and 
looked  over  it  to  see  what  it  was;  that  is  the  last  time;  you  re- 
member I  had  been  twice  through  the  examination. 

Q.  Give  us  the  first  time?  A.  The  first  time  my  name  never 
reached  headquarters. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  out  your  name  never  reached  headquart- 
ers?    A.  Through  the  commissioner. 

Q.  You  went  and  saw  Commissioner  McClave  yourself?  A.  I 
saw  Mr.  McClave  and  Mr.  Grant. 

Q.  Or  Mr.  Grant?     A.  And  Mr.  Grant. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Grant  is  Mr.  McClave's  personal  secretary?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  was  at  the  time,  and  he  is  now. 

Q.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Richards?  A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Richards  was 
an  under  secretary,  as  I  understand,  to  Mr.  Grant,  as  he  has  held 
the  position  as  secretary. 

Senator  Saxton. —  Inquire  in  this  connection,  at  the  time  he 
saw  McClave,  whether  he  said  anything  about  the  payment  of 
money. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  saw  the  commissioner  in  reference  to  the 
application,  was  there  anything  said  between  yourself  and  the 
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commissioner  in  regard  to  your  having  paid  the  njoney?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  between  yourself  and  the  commis- 
sioner at  any  time  relating  to  your  having  paid  the  money?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  said  anything  to  him  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Might  I  ask  why  you  did  not  say  to  him  you  had  paid  the 
money?  A.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  law  that  if  you  paid  money 
you  was  bribing,  and  bribe-giver  and  bribe-taker  are  supposed 
to  be  equally  guilty. 

Q.  Did  any  one  suggest  to  you  not  to  talk  to  the  commissioner 
about  having  paid  money?  A.  No;  I  knew  that  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Q.  Now,  the  first  time  that  you  talked  to  the  commissioner  he 
said,  as  I  understand  you,  your  name  had  not  reached 
headquarters?  A.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  him;  there  has  been 
a  party*1  came  to  see  me  who  claimed  to  be  a  man  from-  head- 
quarters; he  said  he  was  hunting  for  me  for  three  days,  and 
finally  he  located  me,  and  he  said  he  had  been  sent  from  head- 
quarters; that  if  I  wanted  to  get  on  the  police  force,  I  would  have 
to  put  up  so  much  money,  so  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  who  he 
was,  and  he  said  he  was  from  headquarters^  and  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket,  and  brought  out  a  shield. 

Q,  A  policeman's  shield?  A.  Yes;  but  he  carefully  put  his 
thumb  over  the  number,  so  I  could  not  get  it. 

Q.  He  put  his  thumb  over  the  number  of  the  shiield  so  you 
could  not  see  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  first  examination  I 
went  through;  and  I  went  through  an  examination  a  second 
time,  through  the  whole  paraphernalia  again. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  after  your  first  interview  with  Commis- 
sioner MoClave,  I  understand  you,  he  told  you  your  name  had 
not  reached  police  headquarters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  next  did  you  do  toward  getting  your  appointment? 
A.  I  had  to  wait  until  the  time  expired,  which  is  one  year,  and 
then  I  made  a  new  application. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Captain  Warts  in  the  meantime?  A.  The  sec- 
ond time  is  the  time  I  put  up  the  money  with  Captain  Warts, 
not  the  first  time. 

Q.  Not  the  first  time?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  second  time?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  did  not  put  up  any  money?  A.  No,  sir; 
Mr.  Grant  saw  me,  and  I  asked  him  if  I  would  be  required 
to  put  up  any  money,  and;  he  told  me  no,  as  I  had  known  Mr. 
MoClave  a  number  of  years  before  he  was  commissioner,  and 
was  acquainted  with  his  family,  I  would  not  be  required  to  put 
up  any  money. 
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Q.  That  was  jour  first  application?    A.  The  first;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  after  you*  found  your  name  did  not  reach  head- 
quarters at  all,  that  you  went  to  Captain  Warts?  A.  Yes;  then 
Mi\  Richards  told  me  the  reason  why  my  name  did  not  reach 
headquarters. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason?    A.  Because  I  had  no  money  up. 

Q.  Because  you  had  no  money  up?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  year  had  elapsed  from  the  time  you  made  your  first 
application?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  after  Mr.  Kichards'  communication  to  you,  that 
you  went  to  Captain  Warts  and  put  up  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  a  time?  elapsed;  you  passed  a  second  examination, 
did  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  second  physical  examination  you  wTent  through 
all  right?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  a  percentage  of  85.76. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  minimum  percentage  that  you  could 
have  got  within  the  rule?    A.  Seventy. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Miller,  did  your  name  reach  headquarters  on  the 
second  application?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Q.  And  what  about  this  man  visiting  you  from  police  head- 
quarters? A  That  was  on  the  first;  he  came  there,  and  said 
he  had  been  sent  from  police  headquarters,  that  if  I  wished  to 
be  appointed  within  30  days,  that  if  I  would  put  up  the  required 
amount  of  money,  that  I  could  get  it;  I  told  him  he  was  a 
stranger;  I  didn't  know  him,  and  I  asked  him  to  whom  I  should 
put  this  money  up;  he  said  give  the  money  to  him;  1  said,  "I 
don't  do  business*  that  way;  you  are  a  stranger  to  me;"  he  said, 
"It  is  all  right;7'  I  said,  "I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not;" 
he  said  this,  he  would  meet  me  a  certain  night  at  a  cigar  store 
on  Ninth  avenue,  which  he  said  was  kept  by  a  friend  of  his> 
and  that  I  was  to  go  and  meet  him  there,  and  have  the  money  to 
pay  down  —  $350;  then  I  told  him,  all  right,  I  would  meet  him, 
and  I  suggested  to  him  thin  way,  that  he  ©elect  a  friend  and  I 
would  select  a  friend,  and  let  the  two  select  a  disinterested 
party;  he  agreed  to  that,  and  at  the  time  when  I  went  there  to 
the  avenue,  I  took  a  friend  along,  because  not  knowing  the  mao, 
I  did  not  know  what  game  might  be  played;  I  took  the  precau- 
tion to  tak£  a  friend  along,  and,  of  course,  the  friend  did  not 
know  what  I  was  going  for,  or  the  purpose,  or  anything  else;  I 
only  took  him  along  as  company,  and  when  I  went  there  the  man 
did  not  show  up,  and  that  ended  it. 
Q.  That  ended  that  transaction?  A.  Yes. 
Q.  Now,  we  come  to  the  time  when  you  put  up  the  money  to 
Captain  Warts;  did  a  year  elapse  on  the  second  application  with- 
out your  hearing  anything  of  your  appointment?  A.  Oh,  no;  I 
heard  that  my  name  was  —  I  was  notified  that  my  name  had 
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reached  headquarters;  I  was  on  the  eligible  list,  and  that  if  I 
would  come  down  I  would  get  the  appointment. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  a  written  notice  you  received?  A.  I  think  it 
was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  by  whom  was  it  signed?  A.  It  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  secretary  of  the  civil  service. 

Q.  Now,  in  response  to  that  notice,  did  you  go  to  headquart- 
ers?   A.  I  did;  yes,  sir-. 

Q.  And  who  did  you  see  at  headquarters?  A.  Commissioner 
McOlave  and  Mr.  Grant. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  them?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  notice  with  you  that  you  received?  A. 
I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  about  receiving  the  notice?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  McClave?  A.  I 
went  into  the  office,  and  the  first  one  I  met  was  Mr.  Burns,  I 
believe;  I  believe  that  is  his  name;  I  am  not  sure;  I  gave  him  my 
name,  and  he  handed  it  to  Mr.  Grant. 

Q.  And  Burns  is  an  officer  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  handed 
it  to  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Grant  asked  me  what  I  wanted;  I  told 
him  I  had  received  notice  that  I  was  appointed,  and  came  down 
to  see  the  commissioner;  Mr.  Grant  wanted  first  to  know  wlat 
my  age  was;  I  told  him  I  was  33;  and  a  few  other  questions;  I 
don't  remember  what  they  were;  and  finally  he  wound  up  by 
saying  it  is  a  pretty  hard  job  to  get  on  the  police  force  now,  and 
finally  I  was  admitted  to  the  commissioner's  room;  I  stated  my 
case,  and  he  picked  up  the  list  and  looked  over  it;  finally  he  says, 
"Well,  I  can't  appoint  you;"  I  says,  "Why  is  that,  Mr.  CommV 
sioner;"  "Well,"  he  says,  "I  have  appointed  my  share,  and  there 
is  about  30,  I  think,  if  I  remember  right,  about  30  of  my  friends 
that  I  have  left  off;"  he  said,  "Besides  that,  you  are  a  civil 
service  man." 

Q.  You  was  a  civil  service  man?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  said,  "I  beg 
your  pardon;  I  put  my  application  in  the  civil  service  simply 
because  you  were  away,  and  I  wanted  to  get  in  a  certain  examina- 
tion; it  was  understood  with  Mr.  Grant  that  I  was  to  act  through 
him;"  "Well,"  he  says,  "that  is  a  different  thing;"  so  he  says> 
"Well,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  can  not  do  anything  for  you;"  and  lie 
says,  "You  will  have  to  make  another  application;"  "Well,"  I 
said,  "I  think  it  is  useless;"  he  savs,  "Why;"  I  said,  "This  is  the 
second  time  I  have  made  application,  and*  don't  get  any  further, 
much,  than  T  did  before;"  he  wanted  to  know  the  reason  why; 
I  told  him  I  supposed  the  reason  was  the  same  reason  I  did  not 
Ia  289 
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get  this;  I  did  not  know  what  it  was;  and  so  then  I  bid  him  good 
day,  and  walked  out. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  third  application?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  person  in  police 
headquarters  about  any  additional  sum  of  money?     A.  No,  sir. 

•Q.  With  whom  did  you  have  that  conversation?  A.  I  don't 
know  who  he  was;  he  was  an  officer  in  uniform. 

Q.  An  officer  in  uniform?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  the  same  day  you  talked  with  Commissioner 
McClave?  A.  Eight  after  I  came  out  of  the  office;  he  followed 
me  out  of  the  office. 

Q.  He  followed  you  out  of  Commissioner  McClave's  office?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  out  of  the  general  office;  you  know  how, Commissioner 
McClave's  office  is  arranged;  you  know  it  is  a  retinue  of  offices. 

Q.  A  suite  of  rooms?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  caught  me  by  the  arm  and 
wanted  to  know  if  I  wanted  that  appointment  very  bad. 

By  Chairman    Lexow: 

Q.  Who  caught  you  by  the  arm?  A.  This  officer;  he  had  no 
Tiat  on;  dressed  in  a  blouse. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  do  you  remember  whether  he 
liad  gold  braid  on,  gold  stripes?  A.  I  didn't  pay  particular 
attention. 

Q.  You  are  sure  he  had  a  uniform  on?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  a 
blouse,  and  shield,  and  brass  buttons;  he  took  me  by  the  arm  and 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  the  position  very  bad;  I  told  him  if  I  did 
not  I  wxmld  not  have  come  in  from  the  country  two  or  three 
times;  he  asked  me  if  I  had  |150  in  my  clothes;  I  said  to  him, 
"What  do  you  mean;  ain't  what  I  have  got  enough;"  he  says, 
"That  is  all  right,  but  it  costs  something  to  get  on  the  police 
force  now;"  "What  do  you  mean;  make  it  $500;"  he  says,  "That 
is  about  the  size  of  it;"  I  says,  "No,  I  have  not  got  it;"  he  says, 
"Can  you  get  it;"  I  said,  "When;"  he  said,  "In  about  two  hours;" 
and  I  said,  "I  don't  think  I  can;  and  wiiat  is  further,  I  would  not 
give  $500  for  the  position,  anyhow." 

Q.  When  you  said  $500  to  him,  did  he  express  any  surprise  at 
all?    A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  you  had  paid  $350?  A.  Yes;  he  seemed 
to  know  it. 

Q.  And  you  refused  to  make  it  $500?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  whole  of  your  experience  trying  to  get  on 
the  Newr  York  police  force?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  have  never  received  any  of  your  money  back,  I  pre- 
sume?   A.  Oh,  yes;  I  got  it  from  an  boniest  man,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  money  back?    A.  Captain  Warts. 

Q.  He  gave  you  the  whole  of  the  money  back?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  after  your  last  visit  to  headquarters?  A.  Yes 5 
he  said  it  was,  using  his  own  words,  #<It  is  a  damned  shame  that 
cripples  and  such  as  that  could  get  on,  and  American  men  could 
not  get  on." 

Q.  Who  said  that?    A.  Captain  Warts. 

Q.  "  It  was  a  damned  shame  cripples  could  get  on,  and  Ameri- 
can men  could  not  get  on?"    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  returned  you  the  money?  A.  Yes;  he  went  down  to  see 
what  he  could  do,  and  gave  me  the  money  the  text  day. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  at  that  time?  A.  Hyde  Park,  Long1 
Island. 

Q.  And  you  made  application  to  get  on  the  police  of  New 
York?  A.  When  I  made  the  application,  I  only  moved  out  for 
the  summer;  I  was  working  at  the  time  for  John  Rothschild,  of 
Moral  Park. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  you  saw  Commissioner  McClave  the  last  time  did  you 
have  any  conversation  with  him  about  the  amount  you  paid? 
\.  No,  sir;  not  at  any  time. 

Q.  No  reference  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  speak  about  it,  about  your  having  paid  the 
money  to  appoint  you?  A.  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to 
say  anything  about  it;  I  felt  disappointed. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  him,  "  I  have  paid  my  money,  why  don't 
I  get  the  appointment?"    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  reason  for  not  doing  it?  A.  No;  I 
haven't  any  particular  reason  that  I  know  of;  I  simply  asked  the 
reason  why  I  could  not,  and  he  told  me,  and  I  did  not  press  him 
any  further. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  This  person  that  followed  you  out,  'did  you  see  him  in  the 
room?    A.  No,  sir;  I  /did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  where  he  came  from?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  he  came  out  of  Mr.  McClave's  room?  A.  I 
couldn't  say  that  either;  he  came  out  of  the  offices  where  they  go 
to  Mr.  McClave's  office. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  first  see  him?  A.  Right  at  the  entrance; 
you  know,  when  you  go  in,  you  go  in  a  long  lobby,  and  then  you 
go  in  where  Mr.  Gott,  the  treasurer's  oifiee  is,  and  Gott  is  on 
the  right-hand  side,  and  then  there  is  a  general  office  in  front  of 
you,  and  yon  turn  to  your  left  in  Mr.  Grant's  room,  and  Mr. 
Burns  sat  in  front  of  you,  and  you  go  into  Mr.  Grant's  room,  turn 
to  the  right,  and  to  Mr.  MeClave's  room. 

Q.  Where  was  you?  A.  I  was  in  the  lobby,  coming  out  into 
the  main  hall;  he  came  ou)t  of  the  wicket  door  that  swings  there, 
and  caught  me  by  the  arm.. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Mr.  Gott  sits  in  the  outer  room  of  the  suite  of  rooms  in 
which  Mr.  MeClave's  room  is?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  recoignize  this  man  if 
you  saw  him  again?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  did  not  pay  much  atten- 
tion; he  angered  me,  and  I  got  angry  with  him. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Did  he  make  a  statement?  A.  I  made  a  statement  if  I  had 
a  witness  there  I  would  make  it  pretty  warm  for  him. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question:  Did  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly, that  when  you  first  put  up  your  money,  you  understood  f  25 
went  to  one  man,  and  $25  to  the  other,  and  $300  to  the  commisr 
sioner?  A.  To  the  commissioner;  that  is  what  Mr.  Richards 
told  me. 

Q.  And  by  the  comimissioner  you  understood  Commissioner 
McClave?    A.  That  is  the  one  I  applied  to. 

Q.  When  did  you  talk  with  Commissioner  McClave  —  did  you 
believe,  at  that  time,  Commissioner  McClave  had  this  money? 
A.  What  would  you  naturally  suppose? 

Q.  If  you  labored  under  that  belief,  why  wouldn't  it  be  very 
natural  for  you  to  ask  Mr.  McClave  why  it  was  you  did  not  get 
your  appointment,  after  he  got  your  money,  if  you  believed  that? 
A.  I  done  the  business  through  another  party. 

Q.  At  that  time,  did  you  have  any  delicacy  about  it?  A.  I 
was  given  to  understand  the  commissioner  received  no  money 
until  the  appointment  was  made;  that  is  what  I  understood, 
according  to  what  Captain  Warts  told  me. 

Q.  You  did  not  suppose  the  commissioner  had  your  money  at 
that  time?  A.  Not  at  that  time;  it  was  held  in  abeyance  by 
Oaptain  Warts. 
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Mr.  Golf. —  He  gave  as  a  further  incident,  he  understood  it  was 
a  case  of  bribery,  and  lie  was  not  to  talk  about  it. 

Chairman  Lexow.— That  did  not  appear  toi  us  to  be  a  good 
reason.  If  he  said  he  thought  the  commissioner  knew  of  it,  and 
had  received  the  money  there  would  be  no  delicacy  in  asking 
about  it. 

Mr.  Goff. —  If  the  transaction  took  place  between  the  two  men 
that  would  be  true.  The  difficulty  was  the  transaction  did  not 
take  place  between  himself  and  the  commissiooier  directly,  but 
between  himself  and  Captain  Warts. 

The  Witness. —  And  another  thing.  We  were  not  alone  in 
the  room;  there  were  two  gentlemen  standing  in  tKere;  I  don't 
know  who  they  were,  in  the  commissioner's  room. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  You  understood  this  money  was  to  be  kept,  that  is,  until  the 
appointment  was  finally  made?  A.  Until  I  got  my  shield,  and 
then  was  to  be  turned  oyer. 

Q.  And  it  wTas  not  until  then  the  division  was  to  be  made? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  from  Captain  Warts?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  also  from  Mr.  Richards. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mcoll : 

Q..  The  question  is  your  belief  at  the  time  there  was  any 
agreement  to  receive  money  in  consideration  of  your  appoint- 
ment on  the  police  —  did  you  believe  that?    A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  Did  you  believe  Mr.  McClave  was  a  party  to  an  agreement 
.to  appoint  you  for  money?    A.  That  was  an  understood  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  that?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  say  to  Mr..  McClave— -why  didn't  you  men- 
tion that  fact  to  him?     A.  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  said  there  were  two  others  in  the  room. 

Q.  You  believed  that  he  was  a  party  to  this  agreement?  A.  I 
suppose  he  was. 

Q.  You  never  mentioned  that  fact?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  appointed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  On  the  contrary,  he  said  he  would  not  ap- 
point him. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  That  he  could  not  appoint  him. 

Q.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  say  you  asked  Mr.  Grant,  Mr. 
McClave's  secretary,  whether  money  was  necessary  to  get  on  the 
force?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  first  time. 

Q.  He  never  stated  it  was  necessary?  A.  He  said  no,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  in  my  case,  as  I  knew  Mr.  McClave. 
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Q.  He  never  told  you  it  was  necessary  at  any  time,  either  the 
first  or  second  application?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  McClave  never  told  you  any  such  thing,  did  he?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  only  person  that  told  you  .any  such  thing  was  a 
man  named  Richards,  who  is  dead?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  transaction  you  had  with  a  police  captain  who  is* 
dead?    A.  Well,  that  is  not  my  fault;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  No;  that  is  a  fact?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  have  sworn  to  anything  false  in  regard  to  Richards 
or  the  captain,  you  know  you  can  not  be  prosecuted  for  perjury? 
A.  I  know "[  can ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  they  are  dead  and  can  not  swear  to  it?  A.  I  did 
not  speak  of  it  with  that  in  mind. 

Q.  You  know  that  is  a  fact,  they  can  not  swear  against  it;  you 
are  conscious  that  you  are  swearing,  and  with  no  living  witness 
to  swear  against  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  brought  here  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  am  trying  to  do  so. 

Q.  In  telling  your  story  you  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  one  living  to  contradict  you,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  in  your  mind?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that. 

Q.  When  did  you  tell  }^our  story  to  the  counsel  for  this  com.-' 
mittee?  A.  I  have  never  spoken  to  the  counsel  of  this  commit- 
tee at  all,  sir. 

<J.  To  whom  did  you  tell  it?  A.  The  only  one  I  ever  spoke  to 
was  Senator  Judson  Lawson. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  Assemblyman? 

The  Witness. —  The  Assemblyman;  exactly. 

Q.  Assemblyman  Lawson?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  member  from  this  city?    A.  I  believe  he  is;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  tell  Assemblyman  Lawson? 

(Objected  to  as  immaterial,  and  as  already  ruled  upon  by  the 
committee.) 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  It  is  one  of  the  most  unjust  rulings  made  by  this 
committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  objection  is  sustained. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  There  is  not  a  court  of  justice,  there  is  not  a 
tribunal  of  any  kind,  in  any  land,  where  the  means  by  which  the 
witnesses  are  finally  brought  upon  the  witness  stand,  may  not 
be  proved  upon  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Goff. —  No,  sir;  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  There  never  was  a  tribunal  except  those  where 
the  cross-examination  was  admitted,  and  where  you  were  refused 
permission  to  ask  tfye  witness  to  whom  he  told  the  story,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  came  before  the  tribunal. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  We  laid  down  the  proposition  here  when 
we  started  that,  inasmuch  as  this  was  an  extraordinary  inquiry, 
the  secret  as  to  the  source  of  information  should  not  be  seen; 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  go  into  those  sources,  and  handicap 
the  counsel.  I  do  not  think  that  the  testimony  of  this  witness 
is  going  to  be  destroyed  by  any  such  inquiry;  if  it  was,  I  think 
he  is  a  fair  witness.  I  think  he  has  intended  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  I  do  not  see  that  result  of  inquiry  on  that  subject  would 
affect  the  judgment  of  this  committee;  at  least,  it  is  mine. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  think  it  should  be  known,  the  source  of  hisi 
inquiry.  Does  the  committee  refuse  to  permit  me  to  go  on  in 
this  line? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Before  you  go,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question;  the  counsel 
for  the  police  board  put  the  question  to  you  that  you  know  you 
can  not  be  prosecuted  for  perjury,  these  parties  being  dead;  if 
the  parties  were  living,  would  you  give  the  same  testimony  you 
would  give  here  to-day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  their  presence?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  manner,  shape  or  form  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  Captain  Warts  was  dead  and  that  Kichards  was  dead,  in 
giving  your  testimony  here  to-day?    A;  Not  at  all;  no,^sir. 

Peter  A.  Prial,  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Officer  Peter  Prial,  is  that  it?    A.  Prial. 

Q.  Tb  which  precinct  are  you  attached?    A.  Nineteenth. 

Q.  Under  what  captain?    A.  Schmittberger. 

Q.  That  is  the  Tenderloin?    A.  It  is. 

Q.  How  long  are  you  on  the  force?  A.  Four  years  and  seven 
months. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  $150  you  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Horton,  when  you  were  about  to  be  appointed?  A.  I  never  bor- 
rowed a  cent  from  Mr.  Horton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Horton?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  is  he  in?    A.  Commission  business. 

Q.  Have  you  been  talking  to  him  since  you  have  been  sub- 
poenaed here?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  Mr.  Horton  ever  give  you  a  check?    A.  Never. 

Q.  For  any  purpose?     A.  Never. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  going  to  a  grocery  store  with  Mr.  Horton 
when  you  were  about  to  be  appointed?     A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  What  grocery  store  was  it?  A.  It  was  the  corner  of  Thirty- 
seventh  street  and  Sixth  avenue. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  George  Hoppe. 

Q.  Hoppe  —  H-o-p-p-y?     A.  H-o-p-p-e. 

Q.  Is  he  there  yet?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he?  A.  He  is  living  retired  in  a  place  in  Harlem; 
I  don't  know  his  address.  « 

Q.  You  worked  for  Mr.  Horton,  didn't  you?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  WThat  did  you  go  to  the  grocery  store  for?  A.  I  don't  recol- 
lect now;  I  went  there  probably  two  or  three  times  a  week;  we 
used  to  often  go  up  there  and  sit  down  in  the  back  room. 

Q.  Didn't  you  and  Mr.  Horton  go  there  together?  A.  We  pos- 
sibly did. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  you  did,  as  a  fact,  in  connection  with 
-our  appointment  on  the  police?     A.  I  may  have. 

Q.  WTiat  purpose  had  you  in  going  to  the  grocery  store  of 
Hoppe?    A.  I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  Does  your  memory  fail  you  on  that  point?  A.  In  that 
instance;  yes. 

Q.  Are  you  liable  to  lapses  of  memory,  officer?  A.  Not  that 
I  am  particularly  aware  of. 

Q.  You  are  a  fine,  big,  strong,  healthy  man,  and  your  memory, 
I  guess,  is  very  good?     A.  It  ought  to  be  fair. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  having  an  appointment  at  that  grocery 
store  to  meet  anyone?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  anyone  at  that  grocery  store?  A.  Not 
that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  Does  your  memory  fail  you  again?  A.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  it. 

Q.  In  connection  with  your  appointment?  A.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?     A.  I  will;  positively. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  an  alderman  there?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  groceryman  say  to  Mr.  Horton,  in 
your  presence,  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  go  about  getting 
an  appointment?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Or  words  to  that  effect?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Horton  send  a  check  to  the  groceryman  by" you? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  groceryman  send  a  check  back  to  Mr.  Horton  to 
get  the  money?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Q.  By  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  cash  a  check  for,  $150  given  to  you  by  Mr. 
Horton?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  $150  in  money  from  Mr.  Horton?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  other  person?  A.  Not  at  one  time;  I  might  have 
my  wages. 

Q.  I  don't  speak  of  that,  officer;  I  mean  in  a  sum  of  money;  I 
don't  speak  about  your  wages  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  commissioner  appointed  you?    A.  McClave. 

Q.  Which  of  the  Mr.  Hortons  was  it  that  went  with  you  to  the 
grocery  store?    A.  Wrell,  I  went  with  Mr.  Al.  Horton. 

Q.  Mr.  Al  Horton,  Albert?    A.  I  couldn't  really  say. 

Q.  Mr.  Horton  is  there  yet?  A.  Not  at  that  placed  he  sold 
his  interest  in  that  business  over  five  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now,  officer?  A.  I  think  he  works  a  block 
and  a  half  above  that,  at  644,  for  his  brother;  I  am  not  really 
positive  of  that. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  officer?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understood  what  you  were  subpoenaed  here  for,  didn't 
you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  it  spoken  of  in  the  station-house  about  this 
inquiry  regarding  officers  paying  money  for  their. appointment? 
A.  I  certainly  have. 

Q.  Men  have  talked  about  it,  haven't  they?  A.  I  suppose 
they  did. 

Q.  And  before  that,  officer,  it  was  common  talk  among  police- 
men about  men  having  to  pay  for  appointments  on  the  police 
force,  wasn't  it?     A.  I  don't  know  it  was  common  talk. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  spoken  of?  A.  I  couldn't  swear 
positively  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  No;  I  would  not  swear 
I  did  not. 

Q.  Has  it  been  a  matter  of  common  talk  and  common  knowl- 
edge in  the  police  force  that  every  man  has  been  appointed 
of  recent  years  — 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  object. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  are  putting  the  question,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Now,  will  you  please  read  the  question,  so  far 
as  given.     (The  stenographer  read  the  question.)  —  had  to  pay 
for  his  appointment?    A.  No,  sir. 
L.  290 
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Q.  Did  you  never  hear  it?  A.  No,  sir;  that  "  every  man  "  ?  — 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  a  great  many  had?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  at  all  about  it?  A.  I  may 
have  heard;  not  of  any  number  of  instances,  or  not  the  majority 
did. 

Q.  Well,  the  minority?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  they 
did  or  not. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  was  customary,  officer?  A.  I  have 
heard  it  rumored. 

Q.  That  it  was  customary?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  part  of  the  general  system?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know;  I  would  not  swear  that  I  have  heard  it  rumored,  that  it 
was  the  general  rumor. 

Q.  But  customary?     A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  good  many  had  to  pay?     A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  any  had  to  pay?  A.  Not  any  par* 
ticular  case. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  mention  of  any  names  of  anybody 
that  had  to  pay  for  appointment?  A.  Not  except  what  I  read 
in  the  paper. 

Q.  Your  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  papers?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  from  any  personal  knowledge;  I  do  not 
mean  that,  sir;  I  want  you  to  put  the  papers  aside  for  the  pres- 
ent; I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  heard  the  subject  spoken 
of  in  the  ward-room,  in  the  patrolman's  room  in  the  station- 
house?    A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  And  it  has  been  frequently  talked  about,  officer?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  has  been  talked  about  among  them  that  the  new 
men  had  all  to  pay?  A.  I  don't  know  it  was,  no;  not  common 
talk;  they  seldom  ever  speak  of  that;  I  very  seldom  ever  heard 
them  speak  of  it. 

Q.  You   have  heard  them   speak  of  it?     A.  Occasionally,   I, 
may  have.  J 

Q.  Don't  say  you  might  unless  you  are  sure. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  know  whether  you  did  or  not?    A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.   Goff: 

{Q.  And  since  this  investigatioD  commenced,  officer,  you  have 
heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  the  patrolman's  room?  A.  No;  not 
a  great  deal. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  spoken  of?    A.  T  certainly  have. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  the  police  are  indifferent  to  this  investi- 
gation and  do  not  talk  about  it?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
are. 

Q.  They  are  much  interested,  isn't  that  the  truth?  A.  I  pre- 
sume they  are. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  they  are?  A.  Well,  no;  I  don't  know 
whether  they  are  or  not. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Are  they  not  just  as  much  interested  as  the  citizens  at 
large  in  getting  rid  of  blackmail,  and  things  of  that  sort,  if 
they  do  exist?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  they  are. 

Q.  And  don't  they  discuss  the  subject  in  the  ward-room?  A. 
Occasionally. 

Q.  And  are  you  not,  as  officer  of  the  force,  as  anxious  to  see 
money  is  not  given  for  appointment?     A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  discussed  that  question,  too,  have  you  not?  A* 
jWe  have. 

Q.  And  you  all  think  it  is  a  shame,  don't  you?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  ought  to  be  removed,  if  it  can  be;  and  in  the  course 
of  your  conversation  you  have  discussed  the  frequency  in  which 
appointments  have  been  made  for  money  considerations?  A. 
I  don't  know  the  frequency;  I  could  not  recall  the  particular 
instances. 

Q.  The  instances  are  many?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  being  able  to  recall  special  ones;  isn't  that  true? 
A.  That  is  true. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Haven't  you  also  discussed  the  question  that  it  is  an  out- 
rage to  require  members  to  have. party  preferences  to  be  ap- 
pointed?   A.  I  have  no  doubt  we  have. 
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By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Haven't  you  also  discussed  the  question  that  it  was  an 
outrage  that  these  men  who  are  appointed  should  pay  for  their 
promotion?    A.  Would  you  mind  repeating  that  question? 

Q.  Isn't  it  also  considered  an  outrage  among  your  brother 
officers  that  good  officers  should  have  to  pay  for  promotion? 
A.  We  certainly  should. 

Q.  You  all  believe  men  should  be  promoted  on  their  merits? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  subject  of  men  having  to  pay  for  promotion  has 
been  talked  about,  too?    A.  I  presume  it  has. 

Q.  Now,  since  this  investigation  commenced,  you  have  read 
about  some  police  officers  being  examined  here?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  that  subject  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  patrolman's 
room?    A.  It  naturally  would. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  keep  up  your  voice,  and  just  imagine  you 
are  chasing  some  boys  around  the  corner,  we  will  all  hear  you; 
now,  officer,  was  not  there  special  talk,  a  subject  of  special 
conversation  about  the  testimony  of  the  officers  who  were  called 
here,  who  were  alleged  to  have  paid  |300  for  their  appointment? 
A.  I  do  not  recall  there  was  special  talk;  no. 

Q.  Don't  you  recall  hearing  any  conversation  about  any 
officer  that  was  examined  here?     A.  No  particular  one. 

Q.  About  some?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  memory  fail  you  on  that  point?  A.  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  officer  who  testified  here,  that  he 
would  be  considered  a  squealer  II  he  gave  the  thing  away 
about  having  to  pay  for  an  appointment,  do  you  remember  that? 
A.  I  do  notv 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  spoken  of  in  the  station-house?     A.  No. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  heard  about  it?     A.  It  is. 

Q.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  man  would  be  called'  a 
squealer?  A.  He  might;  I  don't  know  he  would;  I  never  heard 
the  case  he  was  called  upon. 

Q.  You  never  had  seen  a  case  where  a  man  squealed,  is  that 
it?     A.  In  that  case;  no. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  rule  and  custom  among  the  men  not  to  squeal, 
officer?     A.  It  is. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  going  to  commence  it,  are  you?  A.  I  have- 
nothing  to  squeal. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  In  discussing,  officer,  this  question  of  securing  appointment 
for  money,  did  you  also,  or  have  you  heard  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  securing,  by  means  of  financial  considerations,  appoint- 
ments, although  men  were  undersized  or  under  weight?  A.  I 
don't  know  that  1  have. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  has  been  done  on  the  force  here,  that 
men,  although  under  the  standard  size,  and  under  the  standard 
weight,  have,  for  financial  considerations,  been  appointed  upon 
the  force?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  from  personal  experience; 
I  know  I  do  not  come  under  that. 

Q.  I  understand  that;  but  you  have  heard  it  discussed  in  the 
ward-room?  A.  I  can  not  recall  a  case  where  I  have  heard  it 
discussed. 

Q.  Isn't  there  an  understanding  on  the  force  that  that  is  done 
at  times?    A.  I  do  not  know   from  my  own  knowledge  it  is. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  general  understanding?  A.  I  could  not  say 
it  was. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  Officer,  by  the  way,  have  you  been  a  subscriber  recently  to 
a  building  fund?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  asked?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  such  subscriptions?  A.  Not  from  any 
of  the  men;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  read  of  them?    A.  I  have  read  of  them. 

Q.  You  belong  to  the  Mutual  Benevolent  Association?  A.  I 
do. 

Q.  Give  me  the  name  of  that  association?  A.  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association. 

Q.  And  all  the  patrolmen  belong  to  that?  A.  The  majority; 
not  all. 

Q.  Not  all?    A.  No. 

Q.  No  one  above  the  rank  of  patrolman  can  belong  to  that  as- 
sociation? A.  Yes,  sir;  roundsmen;  but  he  is  really  a  detailed 
patrolman. 

Q.  But  above  the  roundsman?     A.  No;  there  are  none. 

Q.  No  captain  can  belong  to  that?  A.  I  believe  that  is  so; 
not  to  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  What  are  the  dues  of  the  association?  A.  Twenty-five  cents 
a  month. 
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Q.  Twenty-five  cents  a  month;  are  there  any  special  assess- 
ments?   A.  I  don't  recollect  of  any. 

Q.  Are  there  any?     A.  Sir? 

Q.  Have  there  any  been  made?    A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  pay,  don't  you?    A.  I  pay  25  cents  a  month. 

Q.  Are  you  in  good  standing?     A.  I  am. 

15.  Have  you  a  pass-book?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  A  member's  book?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

15.  Everything  you  pay  is  on  that  member's  book?  A.  No;  I 
never  had  it  written  up. 

Q.  You  never  had  your  payments  written  up?  A.  Not  in  my 
pass-book;  no. 

Q.  Didn't  you  get  a  receipt?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  go  to  the  meeting  rooms  and  pay?  A.  I  have  never 
been  there;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  send  your  money,  I  suppose?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  By  some  brother  officer?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  will  you  swear  you  never  have  paid  an  assessment 
or  any  money  outside  of  25  cents  a  month?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  Positively?    A.  Positively. 

Q.  And  never  been  requested  to  pay  any  other  sum?  A. 
Never. 

Q.  And  you  also  swear  positively  that  you  did  not  receive  or 
borrow  a  sum  of  f  150  from  Mr.  Horton  at  about  the  time,  or  be- 
.fore  the  time,  of  your  appointment?  A.  I  positively  swTear  that 
I  never  did,  at  any  time. 

Q.  At  any  time?    A.  At  any  time. 

Q.  Or  from  any  other  person?     A.  Or  from  any  other  person. 

Q.  That  you  never  paid  out,  obtained,  or  were  presented  with 
a  sum  of  money  at  or  about  the  time  of  your  appointment? 
!A.  Never. 

Q.  Of  any  kind?    A.  Of  any  kind. 

Q.  Or  shape  or  form,  or  any  amount?    A.  Or  any  amount. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Would  not  the  great  mass  of  patrolmen  on  the  force  like  to 
have  it  be  understood  that  men  in  the  position  of  patrolmen 
would  be  advanced  on  their  merits?     A.  They  certainly  should. 

Q.  Without  regard  to  political  influence  or  money  considera- 
tion?   A.  Undoubtedly. 
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Q.  Haven't  they  discussed  that?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  it  would  be  the  proper  way  to  protect  the  police 
force  of  the  city?    A,  It  would;  certainly. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  have  sworn,  officer,  here,  that  you  never  paid  any 
assessment,  never  was  exacted  of  you,  except  the  25  cents  a 
month;  do  you  mean  to  give  the  committee  to  understand  you 
did  not  pay  assessments  about  election  time?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  pay  any  assessments  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  the  bill  to  increase  the  patrolman's  pay? 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  never  paid  any  money  for  either  of  these  purposes? 
A.  Neither. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q  Is  it  not  the  prevailing  sentiment,  following  Senator 
O'Connor's  question,  is  it  not  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
force  now,  that  men  can  not  be  advanced  or  promoted  on  their 
merits  alone?    A.  Well,  I  have  seen  two  cases  where  they  were. 

Q.  And  how  many  cases  did  you  see  where  they  were  not? 
A.  I  did  not  know  whether  they  were  promoted  on  their  merits| 
I  had  no  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  How  many  cases  of  promotion  did  you  see  that  were  not 
on  the  merits?  A.  Well,  I  am  not  a  judge  whether  they  were 
on  their  merits  or  not. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that  about  the  judge?  A.  I  can  not  tell ; 
I  have  seen  plenty  of  men  promoted;  I  don't  know  whether  they 
were  promoted  on  their  merits;  I  don't  know  why  they  were 
promoted. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  D,o  you  think  it  was  on  their  merits?  A.  I  don't  know  that 
they  were. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  it  your  judgment  they'  were  promoted  on  their  merits 
or  not?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  exercised  any  judgment  in 
the  case. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  an  opinion;  you  say  you  knew  of  two  that 
were  promoted  on  their  merits;  now,  you  must  have  drawn  a 
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comparison  between  those  two  and  others?    A.  This  was  for 
meritorious  work. 

Q.  And  the  others  were  not,  according  to  your  judgment, 
appointed  according  to  merit?  A.  Their  civil  service  examina- 
tions might  have  been  superior  to  other  men;  they  might  have 
been  promoted  that  way,  if  you  consider  that  on  their  merits; 
they,  probably,  had  been  appointed  on  their  merits,  then. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  But,  Officer  Prial,  what  I  ask  you,  when  you  speak  about 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  force,  is  it  not  the  prevailing 
sentiment  on  the  force  —  you,  as  an  intelligent  officer,  can 
answer  this  question  —  is  it  not  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
force  to-day,  that  the  greater  number  or  part  of  the  promotions 
are  not  upon  their  merits?     A.  I  presume  it  is. 

Q,  That  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  on  the  force  to-day;  and 
would  not  the  force  be  very  mueli  better  and  very  much  im- 
proved in  its  efficiency,  if  it  was  the  prevailing  sentiment  that 
men  could  be  promoted  only  on  their  merits?  A.  It  would; 
certainly. 

Q.  And  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  condition  of 
affairs;  isn't  that  so?    A.  That  is  right. 

Edward  Kilpatrick,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  bemg  duly  affirtned,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Edward  R.  Kilpatrick,  is  it  not?  A.  Without  any  middle 
letter. 

Q.  Edward  Kilpatrick?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?     A.  Builder. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business?  A. 
Over  40  years. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  New  York?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  well  known  here  in  the  city  as  a  builder  and 
large  contractor?     A.  Somewhat;  yes. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  built  a  great  number  of  houses  and 
structures  here  in  the  city  of  New  York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  employed  a  large  number  of  men  in  your 
day;  haven't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  large  buildings  on  your  hands  now?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  building?  A.  I  am  building  a  large  building  on»the 
corner  of  Ninety-ninth  street  and  the  Boulevard,  seven-story 
high,  about  a  hundred  feet,  and  50  feet  wide;  I  built  five  tall 
houses  in  Sixty-eighth  street  —  Sixty-eighth  street  now,  and 
completed  five  houses  fronting  on  Central  park,  on  Eighth 
avenue. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  constructing  a  large  building  down 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Broad  street  here  not  long  ago?  A.  I 
built  the  building  in  Broad  street,  known  as  the  "Edison," 
running  through  to  New  street. 

Q.  And  any  other  large  buildings  down  there?  A.  That  is 
the  only  large  building  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  In  erecting,  a  large  structure,  for  instance,  the  Edison 
building,  you  find  it  necessary  to  construct  a  bridge  along  the 
sidewalk  for  pedestrians?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  where  you  are  excavating  underneath  for  the  cellar, 
•etc.?     A.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  vaults. 

Q.  And  that  bridge  you  raise  several  feet  above  the  level? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  order  that  your  men  can  work  •underneath?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  stairs  on  each  end,  and  a  hand-rail  on  both  sides  so  as  to 
protect  passengers. 

Q.  NowT,  in  building  the  bridge  down  at  Broad  street,  did  you 
find  it  necessary  to  have  a  permit  from  the  department  of  public 
works?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  obtain  a  permit?  A.  Yes,  sir;  let  me  just  state 
the  facts. 

Q.  Yes;  state  it  your  own  way?  A.  There  are  two  or  three 
branches  in  the  department  of  public  wTorks;  I  suppose  any 
branch  would  cover;  that  is,  there  was  one  branch  that  gave 
permits  for  vaults  and  took  the  money,  another  branch  called 
the  branch  of  public  incumbrances  that  granted  permits  at  that 
time  for  the  erection  of  bridges,  and  the  department  of  incum- 
brances that  took  no  money;  that  was  a  right  that  followed 
having  paid  for  the  vault. 

Q.  Well,  now,  had  you  to  obtain  a  permit  from  any  other 
department  of  our  city  government,  except  the  department  of 
public  works?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  interfered  with  by  any  other  department 
of  our  city  government  in  constructing  those  bridges?     A.  Our 
men  were  all  arrested,  and  the  foreman  and  the  men  repeatedly 
were  arrested,  and  locked  up  in  the  Old  Slip  station-hduse. 
L.  291 
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Q.  How  long  ago  is  that,  Mr.  Kilpatrick?  A.  It  was  —  I  can 
fix  the  date  within  a  day  or  two;  the  last  arrest  was  made  on 
the  25th  day  of  February,  1S90. 

Q.  And  were  there  more  arrests  than  one?  A.  I  think  there 
were  three. 

Q.  Well,  each  arrest  there  were  more  arrested  than  one?  A. 
Yes;  the  men  were  arrested  and  carried  to  the  station-house  by 
the  police. 

Q.  How  many  men?  A.  One  time  probably  seven  or  eight; 
1  don't  remember  just  the  number,  but  I  can  fix  it 

Q.  That  will  do?    A.  Fifteen,  I  think,  at  one  time. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  What  became  of  the  arrest?  A.  The  last  arrest  that  was 
made  I  followed  the  men  down  to  the  station-house,  having 
heard  of  the  arrest,  and  the  men  were  then  in  the  station-house 
under  arrest  for  violating  the  city  ordinance  of  erecting  a  bridge 
or  crossing  the  sidewalk  for  excavating  purposes;  men  that 
were  engaged  in  that  work;  and  I  informed  the  captain  —  I 
believe  it  was  Captain  McLaughlin;  I  think  that  was  the 
name  —  that  I  had  been  approached  by  his  wardman  for  $250 
apiece  for  each  bridge,  and  that  I  had  been  too  long  in  the 
business  to  give  any  monej^  to  any  public  officer  for  any  service 
that  was  not  legitimate;  the  officer  behind  the  desk  referred 
me  to  Mr.  Burns,  the  wardman,  who  was  in  the  back  room, 
and  Jie  came  out,  and  said,  "Hold  on  here;  hold  on  here;  let's 
go  with  you  and  see  what  you  have  got  here;  have  you  got  a 
permit?" 

Q.  He  said  to  you,  "  Have  you  got  a  permit  ?  "  A.  "  Have 
you  got  a  permit?  I  said,  "  Yes;"  but  before  this  I  had  met 
Burns;  he  said  that  nobody  could  issue *a  permit,  except  the 
captain  of  the  ward;  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  bridges; 
that  it  was  a  perquisite  for  the  captain  of  the  ward,  and  that 
everybody  paid  it/ and  I  had  got  to. 

Q.  Did  he,  at  that  time  —  the  first  time  you  were  visited 
by  this  wardman,  Burns  —  did  he  name  any  amount  that  he 
expected  you  to  pay?  A.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  apiece 
for  each  bridge. 

Q.  And  you  had  two  bridges?  A.  At  that  time  I  had  the 
permit  to  erect  the  vaults,  but  not  the  formal  permit  beyond 
that;  the  department  of  public  works  had  transferred  from  one 
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department  to  another,  to  the  incumbrance  department,  the 
right  to  incumber  the  sidewalk,  and  after  that  the  department 
transferred  it  back  again,  so  that  now,  if  you  get  a  permit  for 
a  sidewalk,  there  is  a  printed  form  that  accompanies  the  permit, 
giving  you  the  right  to  erect  bridges  and  prescribing  the  form 
and  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  constructed. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Both  of  those  privileges  were  on  the  same  permit?  A, 
Yes,  sir;  but  they  were  not  so  at  this  particular  time. 

Q.  What  time?  A.  I  got  a  copy  from  the  permit  department 
this  morning;  finding  that  was  on  their  department;  that  is, 
the  department  of  incumbrances,  not  the  ordinary  permit  for 
vaults;  now,  it  is  in  one  department  instead  of  in  two. 

Q.  One  bureau,  you  mean?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  one  office;  one 
man  has  charge  of  both. 

Q.  Two  bureaus  are  in  one  bureau?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  We  wish  you  would  state  to  the  Senators,  to  the  best  of 
your  recollection,  the  next  visit  that  this  wardman,  Burns,  made 
to  you,  and  where  he  made?  it  to  you,  and  all  he  said, 
and  all,  you  said;  just  in  your  own  way,  state*  it,  Mr* 
Kilpatrick?  A.  The  first  interview  was  on  the  premises,  Nos. 
42  and  44  Broad,  and  running  through  to  New  street;  and 
he  came  along  very  socially  and  friendly,  saying  that  "  You 
need  a  permit  here;  you  will  have  to  erect  a  bridge;  you  can 
not  cross  the  sidewalk  here  on  a  level  with  people  passing;  you 
must  go  under  the  bridge  with  your  material,  and  you  will 
have  to  get  a  permit  for  that  purpose;"  I  had,  at  that  time,  the 
permit  for  the  excavating  —  that  is,  I  had  a  permit  for  the 
land;  I  had  purchased  the  85  cents  a  foot  for  the  use  of  the 
land. 

Q.  From  the  city?     A.  From  the  city. 

Q.  That  is  the  use  of  the  sidewalk?  A.  The  conversation 
was  very  brief,  and  he  went  away,  and  said,  "I  will  see  you 
again;"  well,  the  next  time  I  saw  him,  he  said  I  did  not  come 
to  see  him ;  I  said,  "  No." 

Q.  He  said  you  did  not  come  to  see  him?  A.  I  said,  "No; 
and  what  is  more,  I  do  not  propose  to  come  and  see  you; 
you  can  see  me  if  you  want  to  see  me,  and  right  here;"  the 
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conversation  ended  in  rather  an  unpleasantness,  a  little;  he  was 
supposed  to  be  very  abrupt  in  saying,  "  I  will  bring  you  to  terms; 
Dave  King  is  the  only  sucker  I  have  any  trouble  with,  and  they; 
will  come  to  it." 

Q.  David  King?  A.  "  David  King  is  the  only  sucker,"  and  he 
is  a  prominent  builder. 

Q.  He  said,  "They  will  all  come"?  A.  Yes;  meaning  the 
builders. 

Q.  At  that  conversation  —  that  is  the  second  conversation? 
A.  I  am  using  the  exact  language  of  the  officer. 

Q.  Precisely;  that  is  the  correct  thing  to  do;  was  there  any- 
thing said  at  the  second  visit  he  made  to  you  about  terms  — 
about  money?  A.  The  same  sum  was  repeated;  there  was  no 
change  from  the  $250  a  bridge;  that  was  the  fixed  sum;  it  was 
a  sum  that  was  fixed  for  the  erection  of  a  bridge  for  any  build- 
ing; that  is  what'he  told  me. 

Q.  Was  it  that  interview  or  the  next  interview  that  he  told, 
you  that  was  a  perquisite  of  the  captain's?     A.  Sir? 

Q.  He  told  you  that  was  a  perquisite  of  the  captain's?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  he  was  the  only  one  that  could  get  a  permit. 

Q.  That  he,  the  wardman,  or  the  captain?  A.  The  wardman 
told  me  the  captain  was  the  only  man  that  could  give  me  the 
permit;  I  then  went  up  to  the  department  of  public  works,  and 
there  was  a  young  man  in  charge  from  whom  I  received  the 
receipt  for  the  money  when  I  paid  for  the  vault;  and  I  said, 
"  What  is  the  use  of  your  permit  here,  and  buying  the  land  from 
the  city  of  2sTew  York,  and  I  can  not  use  it;  I  can  not  even  cross 
the  sidewalk,  or  build  a  bridge?  "  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  will  go  and 
fix  that  for  you,"  and  he  looked  among  his  papers,  and  he  said, 
"  That  is  transferred  to  the  department  of  incumbrances,  and  I 
will  go  and  fix  it  for  you;  "  and  he  went  upstairs,  and  I  waited 
a  few  minutes,  and  he  returned  with  the  permit  from  the 
department  of  incumbrances,  without  any  charge;  it  ought  to 
have  accompanied  the  other  permit. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  And  when  I  got  that  I  felt  a  little  fortified;  I 
went  down  and  met  my  friend  Burns  in  Broad  street,  and  I 
felt  a  great  deal  stronger  backbone;  I  said,  "I  have  got  a  per- 
mit here  that  seems  to  be  sufficient; "  he  said,  "Let's  s*e  it;" 
I  showed  it  to  him ;  he  said,  "  I  never  seen  anything  like  that 
before  in  my  life;"  I  said,  "You  are  enlightened  now,  aren't 
you?"  we  had  one  arrest  after  that  —  one  arrest;  and  when  I 
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went  —  Burns  when  he  followed  me  out  of  the  station,  said  it 
was  a  mistake. 

Q.  The  arrest  was  a  mistake?  A.  It  was  a  mistake;  there 
wouldn't  be  any  further  trouble,  "  You  won't  have  any  further 
trouble; "  "  Go  ahead/'  and  we  never  had  any  arrest  after  that 

Q.  During  all  the  time  from  the  first  visit  he  ever  paid  to 
you,  when  he  demanded  $250  a  bridge,  your  men  were  arrested 
three  times  altogether?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  number  each  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Fifteen  on  one  occasion?  A.  I  think  there  was  15  when  I 
went  down  to  the  station-house. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  When  the  men  were  arrested  in  the  station-house,  was  any- 
thing done  in  the  matter;  were  they  brought  to  the  court,  or 
fined?  A.  I  made  a  threat,  saying,  "I' will  spend  my  monej 
on  the  New  York  Herald  in  advertising  you  rather  than  paj 
any  blackmail." 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  that  to?    A.  To  Mr.  Burns,  the  wardman. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  conversation  yon 
had  with  Captain  McLaughlin?  A.  That  was  merely  —  a  mere 
word;  it  was  just  merely  calling  the  wardman  out  of  the  room 
when  I  went  in  there,  and  stood  in  the  court  outside  the  rail. 

Q.  The  railing?  A.  In  the  station-house;  and  when  I  entered 
there,  I  said,  "  This  is  a  pretty  piece  of  business,  locking  my 
men  up  and  attempting  blackmail;"  I  spoke  the  word  rather 
emphatic ;  I  had  the  paper  in  my  pocket  at  that  time  —  the  sec- 
ond permit;  and  immediately  I  was  referred  to  —  a  man  was 
called  out  of  the  back  room  and  took  me  to  the  door,  and  said, 
"  This  is  a  mistake,  this  is  all  a  mistake;  there  will  be  no  more 
Arrests." 

Q.  Was  Captain  McLaughlin  there,  and  was  it  to  him  yon 
said,  "  This  is  a  pretty  business,  this  blackmail  ?  "  A.  I  could 
not  swear,  for  I  never  saw  him  before  or  since,  to  know  he  was 
Captain  McLaughlin;  when  I  went  in  I  asked  for  the  captain,  and 
they  turned  me  over  to  the  captain,  sitting  back  of  the  desk. 

Q.  Sitting  back  of  the  desk?  A.  One  of  the  officers  on  the 
floor, 
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Q.  You  asked  for  the  captain  ?  A.  I  don't  think  I  would 
tnow  Captain  McLaughlin  now  if  I  met  him. 

Q.  You  asked  for  the  captain  as  soon  as  you  went  in?  A.  Yes, 
air. 

Q.  And  the  officer  referred  you  to  a  man  in  uniform  sittings 
behind  the  desk?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  the  officer  say  when  he  referred  you — ?  A. 
"There  is  the  captain." 

Q.  And  it  was  the  man  to  whom  the  officer  referred  you  as 
the  captain,  that  you  said,  "  This  is  blackmail?  "     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  understood  you  to  have  testified  before,  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick,  that  you  said  to  that  officer  behind  the  desk,  that  if 
the  thing  went  on  you  would  expose  his  wardman  that  tried  to 
get  money  from  you  or  approached  you?  A.  I  said,  "If  we 
are  interrupted,  I  will  spend  my  money  advertising  you  to  the 
New  York  Herald." 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  said  that  to  the  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Wasn't  there  something  said  at  that  time  by  you  about 
Having  been  approached  by  the  wardman  for  money  or  for 
blackmail?  A.  I  said  blackmail;  I  don't  think  I  named  the  sum 
of  money,  but  I  said,  "  This  is  blackmail." 

Q.  Wasn't  it  the  officer  behind  the  desk  that  called  Burns 
out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Burns  was  in  an  inner  room?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Burns  came  out?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  followed  me  aH 
the  way  up  to  the  job,  up  to  Broad  street. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  say  to  you,  following  you  up?  A.  He 
said,  "It  is  all  a  mislake;  it  is  all  a  mistake;  there  will  be  no 
more  of  this;  you  go  right  on." 

Q.  That  was  after  your  men  were  arrested?     A.  Yes,  sir  . 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you,  you  have  a  large  and  wide  acquaintance 
among  builders  in  this  city?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  doings  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  trade?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  a  common  custom  among  the  builders  of  this  city  to 
pay  to  the  police  department  for  these  bridges,  such  as  you  have 
described? 
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Mr.  NieolL —  Objected  to.  , 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Overruled.  ; 

Q.  Answer  the  question,  Mr.  Kilpatriek?  A.  It  is  the  com- 
mon custom,  so  far  as  I  knowx  with  other  builders  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  buy  his  way,  both  with  the  police  and  with  the 
inspector  of  buildings. 

Q.  For  everything  he  does?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  occupancy  of  the  streets  with  his  material?  A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  buy  his  way  for  everything?    A.  Yes4  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Kansom: 

Q.  Now,  a  question  or  two,  Mr.  Kilpatriek,  if  you  please;  as  I 
understand  the  sentiment  of  your  testimony,  you  felt  that  you 
had  been  very  much  outraged  by  the  arrest  of  your  men  on  this 
occasion;  and  you  made  use  of  emphatic  language  to  the  officer 
that  you  saw  at  the , station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  said,  I  believe,  that  was  in  the  year  1890?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  .month?  A.  Yes;  I  remember  the 
month,  from  my  memory  being  revived  from  the  date  I  got 
to-day  from  the  record  of  obtaining  of  the  last  permit. 

Q.  What  was  the  month?  A.  It  was  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Q.  You  feel  entirely  clear  in  your  memory  that  it  was  Feb- 
ruary, 1890?  A.  I  don't  know  that  it  began  in  February,  but 
it  ended  in  February. 

Q.  Well,  the  rest  you  have  been  testifying?  A.  March  and 
February  would  embrace  the  whole  period. 

Senator  Cantor. —  January  and  February? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No;  February  and  March. 

The  Witness. —  No;  January  and  February. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Did  you  know,  at  that  time,  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Goff,  waif 
one  of  the  district  attorneys  of  this  county?  A.  I  knew  that 
he  was  one  of  the  assistant  district  attorneys  in  New  York,  but 
I  did  not  knowT  he  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  you  knew  he  had  been  at  one  time?  A.  I  know  new 
he  has  been. 
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Q.  You  did  not  know  then  lie  was  then  an  assistant  district 
attorney?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  know  then  that  there  was  a  district  attorney  of 
this  county,  didn't  you?    A.  Why,  of  course, 

Q.  Somebody  was  district  attorney?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  kirow  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Moss  —  or  ft 
Goff  and  Mr.  Jerome  were  the  district  attorney's  assistants? 
A.  I  never  heard  of  Moss  being  in  that  position. 

Q.  I  took  his  name  out;  I  never  did  either?  A.  Well,  I  have 
heard  of  Mr.  Jerome  and  Mr.  Goff  repeatedly. 

Q.  Undoubtedly;  so  we  all  have;  but  at  that  time,  my  inquiry 
is  in  February  and  March,  1890,  did  you  then  know  that  Mr. 
Fellows  was  district  attorney  and  that  Mr.  Goff  and  Mr.  Jerome 
were  then  his  assistants?  A.  I  recollect  very  well  that  Mr. 
Fellows  was  the  district  attorney,  but  I  could  not  fix  the  date, 
and  also  that  Mr.  Goff  and  Mr.  Jerome  were  assistants,  but  I 
could  not  now  fix  the  period  of  their  services. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  your  testimony  to  be  that  you  did  not, 
at  that  time,  know  Mr.  Goff  personally;  you  were  not  acquainted 
with  him?  A.  1  don't  think  I  ever  spoke  with  Mr.  Goff  in  -cay 
life,  until  I  did  here  in  court. 

Q.  You  have  been  deprived  of  an  honor,  I  think,  and  I  say  it 
seriously;* I  have  a  great  respect  myself,  for  Mr.  Goff;  now,  Mr. 
Kilpatrick,  under  this  outrage  upon  your  rights,  feeling  as 
indignant  as  you  did  at  that  time,  as  you  have  testified,  won't 
you  tell  the  committee  why  you  did  not  then  make  a  complaint . 
to  the  prosecuting  officer  of  this  county,  the  district  attorney, 
for  relief?  A.  I  submitted  the  trouble  to  the  lawyer  of  Durant, 
the  owners  of  the  property,  for  whom  I  was  building,  and  a 
very  prudent,  conservative  lawyer,  says,  "  You  can  not  go  on ; 
these  fellows  will  harass  you  to  death,  and  you  can  not  get 
along;  you  can  not  beat  1he  whole  police  force;"  then  I  said, 
"I  can  step  out;  I  never  bribed  a  man  in  my  life,  public  or 
private,  and  you  can  have  another  builder,  but  I  won't  submit 
to  any  blackmail  from  anybody." 

Q.  You  are  a  citizen  of  the  city  of  New  York,  then,  having 
Deed  and  occupying  sidewalks  in  your  business?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  never  bribed  a  policeman?     A.  Never. 

Q.  And  you  never  vsought  a  policeman,  or  permitted  him  to 
seek  you  to  either  receive  or  demand  a  bribe  for  your  obstruc- 
tion of  the  sidewalk,  did  you?     A.  Never  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Eansom. —  I  am  glad  to  find  one  citizen  that  did  not. 
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Senator  O'ConnoK —  We  all  are;  it  is  very  refreshing. 

Mr*  Ransom. —  It  is  very  refreshing. 

The  Witi^ess. —  So  it  is.    I  can  live  without  it. 

By  Mr.  Ransom:  • 

Q.  You  testified,  Mr.  Kilpatriek,  positively,  as  of  personal 
knowledge,  and  [  have  an  idea  that  you  did  not  mean  it  quite 
as  strong  as  that,  and  I  wish  to  ask  you  —  you  testified  to  Mr. 
Goff  that  the  builders  in  this  city  were  compelled  to  buy  their 
way  through  the  police  and  through  the  inspectors;  I  assume 
you  meant  building  inspectors?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  police  inspectors?  A.  No,  sir;  I  meant  to  say  building 
inspectors. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  meant  that?  A.  The  man  located^  in  that 
district? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  believe  he  did  say  that. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Did  he;  well,  I  did  not  catch  it.  I  thought  he 
meant  it. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  from  personal  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  on  the  part  of  builders  of  buying  your  way;  or  did  you 
simply  speak  from  hearsay 'knowledge?  A.  I  speak"  from  this 
knowledge,  that  when  the  inspector  would  .come  to  me  and  say 
to  me,  "  There  is  nothing  in  this  for  me,"  speaking  of  himself, 
"■and  I  will  hold  you  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,"  I  had 
replied,  "  That  is  just  what  is  my  business,  and  if  I  vary  one 
iota  of  the  law,  make  your  complaint,  and  I  will  meet  it; "  and 
the  very  last  large  building  I  did  in  New  York,  the  inspector 
came  to  me,  and  said,  "  There  is  nothing  in  this  for  me,  and 
that  is  why  I  made  a  complaint; "  and  he  made  a  complaint,  and 
it  cost  me  $60,  where  f  10  or  $5  would  have  bought  him  off,  to 
defend  it,  and  I  won. 

Q  I  honor  you,  sir.  A.  Mr.  Brady  tried  to  avoid  my  having 
any  expense;  I  regard  him  as  a  most  honorable  official  —  the 
head  of  the  building  department. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  not  answered  my  question;  you  meant  to/, 
but  you  did  not;  this  Is  testimony  of  an  experience  of  your  «wn; 
you  spoke  to  Mr.  Goff,  of  the  builders  —  every  builder  in  New 
York?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  you  asked  me  for  my  own. 

Q.  You  said  every  builder  in  New  York,  and  that  you  had  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  all  the  Guilders  in  New  York,  was  com- 
pelled to  buy  his  way  through  the  police,  and  tEe  inspector^ 
L.  292 
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I  ask  you  if  you  give  that  testimony  upon  hearsay  knowledge  or 
upon  personal  knowledge;  now,  you  have  testified  to  your  per- 
sonal experience?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  upon  the  subject  except  your  per- 
sonal experience?  A.  I  have  been  approached  by  builders  in 
nay  business  who  were  working  for  me,  and  who  had,  among 
other  items,  a  charge  where  they  had  to  buy  their  way;  I  said, 
"What  are  you  doing  with  that;  you  have  no  business  buying 
your  way  with  him;"  they  said,  "We  can  not  afford  to  fight 
things  as  you  can;  we  have  to  submit;"  and  I  can  name  you 
men  — 

Q.  You  see,  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  you  have  answered  my  question  in 
effect  by  saying  your  knowledge  on  that  subject  is  what  has 
been  told  you?     A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly;  outside  of  myself. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  suppose  Mr.  Brady  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  any  information  which  affects  any  one  of  his  inspectors 
given  to  him  so  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  corrupt  acts  of  his  employe?  A.  I  always 
met  him  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  any  wTrong  was  righted. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  think  that  you  will  perform  a  public  ser- 
vice, and  a  service  to  him,  if  you  have  any  such  information,  and 
can  procure  it,  and  lay  it  before  him,  so  that  any  guilty  in- 
spector can  be  punished. 

The  Witness. —  I  have  already  done  that  to  the  removal  of 
some  inspectors.  Mr.  Brady  has  always  responded  promptly  to 
any  complaint,  and  remedied,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  every- 
thing in  his  power;  that  is  my  experience. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know,  with  reference  to  the  general  custom  among 
builders;  is  it  the  fact  the  poorer  the  builder  is,  the  larger  the 
extortion  practiced  upon  him?     A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  The  less  they  are  able  to  protect  themselves,  the  greater 
the  extortion?  A.  That  is  my  information  from  builders  who 
.are  too  poor  to  defend  themselves. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  That.is  a  matter  of  common  talk  and  personal  understand- 
ing? A.  That  is  a  matter  of  information  myself,  because  I  have 
not  been  known  to  submit  to  blackmail  from  anybody,  on  any 
occasion  and  anywhere;  that  is  what  I  mean. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  were  approached  by  the  police  and  on  several  occa- 
sions, apart  from  the  Broad  street  business?  A.  Many  a  time; 
many  a  time. 

Q.  And  those  policemen,  were  they  officers  on  duty  in  the 
place  where  your  building  was  going  on?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wardmen  as  well?  A.  I  do  not  designate  the  wardman; 
I  only  knew  —  only  I  was  told  by  this  elegantly  private  citizen 
in  appearance',  Mr.  Burns^,  he  was  dressed  highly. 

Q.  But,  if  a  private  citizen  has  the  income  the  wardman  has, 
(the  witness  laughed,  but  did  not  answer). 

Q.  But  I  wish  you  to  state  to  the  Senators,  if  it  has  not  been  a 
thing  of  frequent  occurrence  that  officers  in  uniform,  detailed  to 
the  beats  in  which  you  were  carrying  on  your  building  opera- 
tions, have  not  asked  you  for  money,  "  struck  you;"  to  use  a 
common  phrase?  A.  I  have  been  arrested,  as  I  suppose,  in 
consequence  of  my  refusal  to  pay  money,  and  I  have  had  the 
officer  punished,  when  he  brought  me  to  the  court;  had  the  case 
dismissed,  and  the  officer  censured  by  the  judge. 

Q.  And  in  such  case,  and  in  all  other  cases,  you  have  found 
that  you  were  subjected  to  trouble  and  annoyance,  because  you 
did  not  give  away  to  the  officer's  demand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  No  questions. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Lynch;  I  want  to  have  a  word  with  Mr.  Lynch 
before  T  swrear  him;  this  is  the  third  subpoena  that  has  been 
served  upon  this  witness,  and  he  indulged  in  some  remarks  that 
are  not  at  all  creditable  to  him  as  a  young  man  of  decency  and 
intelligence  about  obeying  the  subpoena  of  this  committee;  he  is 
here  now,  and  I  wish  him  to  understand  he  is  in  court  until  we 
get  through  with  him. 

By  Chairman  Lexow\ — Why  didn't  you  obey  the  other  sub- 
poena? 

The  Witness. —  I  did  not  know  whether  it  ikas  intended  for  me; 
I  doubt  whether  the  subpoena  was  intended  for  me,  and  I  think 
I  am  here  by  mistake. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  present  subpoena  having  been 
intended  for  you?  A.  I  asked  him  about  this  this  morning,  and 
he  said  it  was  intended  for  me  personally,  and  so  I  came  over. 

Q.  Wasn't  your  name  on  the  other  subpoena?  A.  Well,  the 
one  that  brought  it  the  other  morning  had  Smith  in,  and  they 
changed  it  and  put  Lynch  on  it. 
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Q.  Your  full  name?  A.  It  was  James  tynch;  my  name  is 
James  A.  Lynch,  Jr. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

<$'i.  What  name  was  on  the  face  of  the  subpoena ^ou  got?  A. 
James  Lynch. 

Mr.  Goff . —  I  want  him  to  be  notified  to  remain  in  court  until 
we  get  through  with  him. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Do  you  want  to  intimidate  the  witness?  I  under- 
stood this  gentleman  to  say  his  name  wras  subpoenaed  under 
James  Lynch,  Jr.,  and  his  name  is  James  A.  Lynch? 

Mf.  Goff. —  He  was  told  he  was  the  man. 

The  Witness. —  I  can  say  I  was  told  I  was  the  man. 

Q;  You  are  addressed  as  shipping  clerk;  James  A.  Lynch 
didn't  amount  to  anything,  and  Jr.  don't  amount  to  anything. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  want  the  witness  sworn  now? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes;  I  will  swear  him  now. 

James  A.  Lynch,  Jr.,  was  duly  sworn : 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  understand  you  are  under  oath  here, 
and  you  must  not  speak  to  anybody  in  reference  to  the  testimony 
you  may  give.  We  will  take  a  recess  now  until  2  o'clock.  All 
witnesses  here  under  subpoena  will  attend  here  at  2  o'clock. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

June  28th,  1894. 

James  A  Lynch,  Jr.,  called  as  a  witness,  having  been  duly 
srworn,  resumed  the  stand: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mr.  Lynch,  what  is  your  business?     A.  Clerk. 

Q.  Shipping  clerk  or  general  clerk?     A.  General  clerk. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  you  are  engaged  in?  A.  Liquor 
business. 

Q.  Wholesale  liquor?    A.  Wholesale  and  retail;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  firm  you  are  connected  with?  A.  It  is  my 
father's  business. 

Q.  Mr.  Lynch,  do  you  pay  out  money  to  any  person  for  ^e 
privilege  of  using  the  sidewalk?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  fatheT?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?  A.  No,  sir;  we  never  use  the 
sidewalk. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  money  or  have  you  paid  money  to  any  police 
officer  of  any  kind?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  father  ever  ordered  you  to  pay?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  make  all  payments  by  check?  A.  Yes,  sir;  unless  it 
is  some  small  amount  or  little  bill  or  ordinary  sundries. 

Q.  Of  amounts  under  $5?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  anything  over  |5  you  pay  by  check?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
as  a  general  rule. 

Q.  Who  has  charge  of  the  check-books?    A.  Father. 

Q.  Does  he  sign  all  checks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  draw  checks?    A.  No,  sir. 

No  cross-examination. 

Owen  Golden,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Produce  dealer. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  Eighty-eight  Dey 
street 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?    A.  Twenty-one  years. 

Q.  Mr.  Golden,  what  do  you  do  with  the  envelopes  you  collect? 
A.  I  give  them  to  the  policemen. 

Q.  What  policemen?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  envelopes  did  you  collect?    A.  Did  I  collect? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  collected,  I  guess,  eight  or  ten. 

Q.  What  block  did  you  collect  on?  A.  Between  West  and 
Washington  streets,  on  Dey  street. 

Q.  What  block  did  Entwistle  collect  on?  A.  Between  Wash- 
ington and  Greenwich,  on  Dey  street. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Is  this  the  gentleman  Mr.  Entwistle  spoke 
about? 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  do  the  collecting?  A.  Nobody;  I  done 
it  voluntarily,  through  friendship  and  good  nature. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 
Q.  Good  nature  for  whom?    A.  I  suppose  —  suppose  to  be  for 
the  captain. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  Were  you  related  to  the  captain?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Had  he  ever  done  you  any  kindness?  A.  Never  inter- 
fered with  us  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  did  it  through  friendship  and  good  nature 
to  the  captain?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  captain?  A.  That  I  can  not  tell  you;  I  don't  know 
who  the  captain  was;  it  is  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Captain  of  what  station-house?     A.  Church  street. 

Q.  Just  take  your  hand  down;  that's  it;  now  we  can  under- 
stand you  better;  you  mean  to  tell  this  committee  that  you  did 
that  through  friendship  and  good  nature  to  the  captain  you  had 
never  seen?  A.  I  never  saw  the  man  to  my  knowledge  in  my 
life. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  his  name  was?  A.  Not  this  third 
captain. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  strange  coincidence  for  you  to  feel  friendship 
for  a  man  that  you  never  had  a  friendship  for?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  gave  a  reason  for  it;  he  said  he  was 
not  disturbed  on  the  sidewalk. 

The  Witness. —  No,  sir;  nor  anybody  else  that  I  heard  of,  in 
eight  or  10  years. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  not  disturbed  in  using  the  sidewalk; 
and  you  consider,  as  you  were1  not  disturbed  in  using  the  side- 
walk, and  he  treated  you  good  in  not  using  the  sidewalk?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  you  talking  to  some  police  officer  about  it?  A. 
What;  collections? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  there  were  collections  taken  up  before? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  custom?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Custom  ever  since  you  have  been  there?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
nearly  that. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  been  there?  A.  Twenty-one 
years. 

Q.  And  you  went  around  of  your  own  free  will  the  very  first 
time  and  collected  these  envelopes?  A.  Some  was  collected  by 
me  and  some  were  sent  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  request  the  people  to  pay  the  money  in  the  en- 
velopes—  to  put  it  in  the  envelopes?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  When  you  went  into  the  merchants'  houses  or  stores,  what 
did  you  say?    A.  I  told  him  the  captain  was  going  on  his  vaca- 
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tion,  and  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  present  for  him  before 
he  went. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  to  him  about  the  amount?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  them  about  putting  the  money  in 
an  envelope?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  envelopes  were  all  prepared?  A.  Yes,  sir;  when  they 
came  to  me. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Were  they  sealed  up?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  These  houses  you  visited  and  collected  the  envelopes  from? 
A.  No,  sir;  when  they  were  sent  to  me;  only  the  three  that  I 
collected. 

Q.  You  collected  three?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  three  that  you  collected  were  they  already  sealed  when 
you  went  into  the  stores?     A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not. 

Q.  Were  they  sealed  at  all?  A.  When  they  were  handed  to 
me. 

Q.  Were  they  all  ready  waiting  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  wait  there  until  you  saw  the  money  put  in  them? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  he  say  you  were  to  call  again?    A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not* 

Q.  They  were  open  every  time  you  went  there  and  they  gave 
them  to  you?  A.  One  place  I  was  going  out  of  the  door  and  the 
gentleman  handed  them  to  me  and  called  me  back, 

Q.  More  than  one  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  each  place?    A.  Two  out  of  three. 

Q.  In  each  place  you  announced  the  object  of  your  visit?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  knew  what  you  came  for?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  them  you  wished  to  make  a  collection  for  the 
captain's  vacation?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  more  than  once?     A.  Twice, 

Q.  Did  you  understand  Entwistle,  when  he  got  it,  or  collected 
some  and  gave  it  to  you?  A:  Yes,  sir;  he  was  collecting  in 
the  next  block  and  I  was  not. 

Q.  After  you  collected  all  these  envelopes,  who  was  the  per- 
son who  called  upon  you  for  Them?    A.  A  policeman. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know,  or  how  did  he  know,  that  you  had  col- 
lected them?     A.  I  do  not  know,  except  somebody  told  him. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  the  envelopes  before  the  call  was 
made  upon  you  by  the  policeman?     A.  A  week. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  policeman  who  called  upon  you?  A. 
Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  identify  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  asked  me  if  there  was  any  en- 
velopes there  for  the  house? 

Q.  What  house?     A.  Station-house,  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  understood  him  to  mean  the  station?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  said  there  was?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  envelopes  did  you  hand  over  to  him?  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Twenty?    A.  There  may  be;  I  can't  say  there  was  not. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  that?    A.  I  can't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  say  20  was  not  the  number?  A.  I  don't 
remember;  there  may  be  more. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  was  in  any  one  of  those 
envelopes?     A.  No,  sir;  except  one. 

Q.  How  much  was  in  that?     A.  Ten  dollars. 

Q.  There  was  money  in  all  of  them?     A.  I  suppose  there  was. 

Q.  You  expected  it;  you  understood  from  the  parties  that 
gave  them  to  you  that  there  was  money  in  them?  A.  That  was 
my  intention  at  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  contribute  to  the  captain's  vacation?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  contribute?     A.  Yes,  sir;  $10. 

Q.  Is  that  the  one  you  spoke  of?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  one  with  the  $10  in?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  What  did  you  say  you  do?    A.  In  the  produce  business. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  the  basement?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  store 
also. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Did  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  multiply 
this  evidence  against  the  extortion  for  the  use  of  the  sidewalk, 
etc.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  on  that  question  is 
abundant. 
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Mr.  Goff. —  I  don't  think  it  is;  except  only  as  to  this  point; 
that  is,  that  this  witness  was  named  by  another  witness  as 
doing  the  collecting  on  another  block  or  in  another  district. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  shows  a  different  system. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir;  they  make  collections  sometimes  in  en- 
velopes and  here  we  have  a  man  who  got  it  alone. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Would  it  he  bad  policy  to  invite  some  of 
these  citizens  now  with  calling  on  all  these  witnesses  who  have 
been  called  upon  and  systematically  bribed;  I  think  they  have 
been  about  as  guilty  as  a  police  officer. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  that  district  whether  there  were  any 
others  beside  yourself  and  Entwistle  engaged  in  this  collect- 
ing?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  gave  that  money  to  the 
policeman  without  knowing  that  policeman  or  without  knowing 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  money?  A.  I  did;  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  it,  and  I  told  him  I  had ;  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any- 
thing for  the  house  and  I  said  I  had  and  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  You  felt  that  you  were  responsible  for  the  money?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  collected  them  for  certain  persons?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  these  up  to  this  policeman  without  knowing 
how  much  money  was  in  these  envelopes?  A.  He  asked  me 
if  I  had  any  money  for  the  house. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  You  gave  it  to  him  because  he  asked  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  wardman  that  you  handed  them  to?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  never  saw  the  wardman  to  deliver  to  him  any 
envelojjes  in  my  life. 

Q.  Was  he  the  man  on  that  beat?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  he  was  sent  by  another  person?    A. 
I  supposed  he  was  sent  there;  I  know  they  were  collected. 
L.  293 
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Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  doing  business  as  loosely  as  that? 
A.  Once  in  a  while. 

Q.  As  loose  as  that,  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you,  as  a 
business  man,  do  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  your  understanding  as  to  how  business  is  done? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understood  all  about  it. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  strange  proceeding  and  the  strangest  pro- 
ceeding I  have  ever  seen,  to  give  money  to  a  man  you  don't 
know. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Your  understanding  of  this  thing  was  that  the  captain 
wanted  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understood  that  this  matter  was  to  be  kept  quiet? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  understand  anything  about  it;  if  I  had  I 
would  not  have  collected  them  and  got  myself  into  a  scrape,  or 
bothered  about  it  at  all. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  the  $10  for?  A.  For  the  captain;  for 
good  nature. 

By  Senator  Bradley : 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  more  of  those  $10  to  give  away,  because, 
if  you  have,  we  might  want  some  ourselves;  give  me  a  few  if 
you  will?    A.  I  will  give  you  $50  if  you  want  it  or  if  you  need  it 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  You  did  this  on  account  of  good  nature  toward  the  police 
force?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  gave  that  $10  for  that  purpose?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  Qlse  have  you  paid  $10  to  outside  of  this  policeman 
or  the  captain  for  good  nature  and  friendship?  A.  To  many 
people  I  have  lent  it  to. 

Q.  As  a  courtesy;  is  that  what  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
gave  it  out  of  good  nature;  courtesy  to  the  captain  of  the 
police  force?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  other  person  to  whom,  out  of  courtesy, 
good  nature  and  friendship,  you  have  given  $10?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  can't  name  them. 
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Q.  Your  courtesy  seems  to  be  confined  to  police  officers?  A* 
No,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — He  has  already  said  he  gave  it  for  the 
purpose  of  not  being  disturbed  on  the  sidewalk. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  say  you  made  two  collections  of  these  envelopes?    A. 
In  two  separate  years;  one  in  each  year. 
Q.  How  far  apart?  *A.  Ten  or  12  years  apart. 

By  Senator  Saxton : 

Q.  As  you  understood  it,  these  collections  were  made  every 
year?    A.  Yes,  sir;,  about  vacation  time. 

Q.  There  had  been  contributions  of  that  kind  every  year?  A. 
I  understood  so. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  an  understanding  that  there  were  such 
contributions  every  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  you  knew  every  policeman 
in  that  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  frequently  visited  your  place?  A.  The  gentle- 
men on  post. 

Q   The  gentlemen  on  post?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  other  officers,  too?  A.  No,  sir;  not  tljat  I  know  of  j 
I  am  not  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  While  you  were  there;  I  am  speaking  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge; didn't  police  officers,  in  that  precinct,  visit  your  store, 
while  you  were  there  very  frequently?  A.  No,  sir;  none  except 
the  gentlemen  who  were  on  post. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  man  that  was  on  post?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  they  did  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  visited  by  a  score  of  officers 
from  that  station-house  named?  A.  The  most  I  know  is  the 
man  on  post. 

Q.  You  were  not?  A.  The  man  on  that  post  I  knew;  the 
policeman  never  bothered  with  me  at  all  in  my  life. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  were  not  visited  by  one  of  the 
officers  —  wasn't  there  a  horse  named  after  you  and  didn't  he 
see  you  about  that  horse  ran?  A.  You  must  know  something 
about  me  yourself. 
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Q.  I  do.  A.  They  named  a  horse  after  me  —  they  named  two 
after  me;  one  Gelden  I,  and  one  Gelden  II. 

Q.  Didn't  the  policemen  in  that  precinct  know  that  you  were 
interested  in  these  horses?    A.  I  am  not  interested. 

Q.  They  were  called  after  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  being  their  patron  saint,  didn't  the  policeman  know 
about  it,  and  didn't  they  come  to  you  to  find  out  something 
about  running  performances?    A,  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Who  told  you  first  to  go  around  and  get  these  envelopes? 
A.  Nobody. 

Q.  Did  you  go  around  after  them  on  your  own  condition;  no- 
body told  you  to?    A.  No,  sir;  I  went  voluntarily. 

Q  Didn't  somebody  suggest  to  you  to  go  around?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  where  to  go  to?  A,  I  only  went  to 
people  in  the  same  business  as  myself. 

Q.  Nobody  asked  you  to  go?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  What  made  you  to  suppose  that  they  had  envelopes  te 
-deliver  to  anybody?    A.  What's  that? 

Q.  What  led  you  to  suppose  they  had  envelopes  to  be  delivered 
to  anybody?    A.    These  gentlemen  that  I  went  to? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  didn't  suppose  they  had  any  to  deliver;  I  only 
wTent  to  them  and  asked  for  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  their  store;  did  you  ask  them  if  they 
had  envelopes  to  be  delivered  to  the  policemen?  A.  I  didn't 
ask  that;  no. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  for?  A.  Only  for  to  see  if  I  could  get 
anything  to  make  the  pile  bigger. 

Q.  To  make  the  pile  bigger?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  knew  where  the  pile  was  going  to?  A.  Yes, 
sir:  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  assumed  tHaT  the  men  in  the  same  kind  of  busi- 
ness that  you  were  in  were  obliged  to  pay  some  kind  of  tribute? 
A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not  obliged  to  contribute;  no  obligation 
on  them  at  all. 

Q.  They  did  that  for  the  purpose  of  business?  A.  I  suppose 
they  did. 

Q.  You  expected  that  you  would  raise  sufficient  to  make  this 
presentation?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  What  did  you  expect?    A.  I  didn't  expect  anything. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  it  for?    A.  I  told  you  it  was  for  good 
nature  and  friendship. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Friendship  for  a  man  that  you  have  never  seen?  A.  That's 
right. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  you  spoken  to  any  policemen  yesterday  or  day  before 
yesterday?    A.  Yes,  sir;  the  man  on  post  this  morning. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?     A.  Byrnes. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  He  told  me  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  been  going  around  collect- 
ing and  that  you  were  going  to  tell  the  story  to  this  committee? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  tell  you  to  tell  the  truth?  A.  He 
knew  I  wouldn't  lie. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  what  you  had  done  or  have  been  doing? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  told  him  yesterday  morning. 

Q.  Did  he  know  what  you  were  doing?  A.  No,  sir;  not  in 
the  past  eight  or  10  months. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  speak  to  him?  A.  About  three  minutes, 
not  over  that.  * 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  meet  him?  A.  He  came  around  on 
his  post  in  Dey  street. 

Q.  Did  he  come  in  your  store?  A.  No,  sir;  around  on  the 
sidewalk. 

Q.  It  was  in  front  of  your  store?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Right  in  front  of  the  store?  A.  No,  sir;  in  front  of  the 
door. 

Q.  He  didn't  come  into  your  store?    A.  No,  sir.  ! 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the  other  merchants  there, 
business  men,  pay  $25,  and  that  you  were  let  off  with  $10  on  ac- 
count of  your  making  the  collections?  A.  That  I  don't  know; 
I  can't  say  anything  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Wasn't  $15  knocked  off  your  tribute  because  you  made 
the  collection?    A.  There  was  nothing  knocked  off. 
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Q.  Didn't  all  the  rest  pay  $25?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  fix  upon  $10?  A.  Because  that  was 
all  I  could  afford  to  spare  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  pay  flO?     A.  Twice. 

Q.  But  how  did  you  come  to  fix  upon  $10?  A.  The  first,  I 
paid  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  made  these  collections  and  that 
$15  was  knocked  off  your  tribute  on  that  account?  A.  No,  sir; 
X  was  never  talked  to  by  anybody  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you  were  there  2!  years, 
and  that  has  been  the  custom  of  the  merchants  there?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  now  you  say  you  were  never  talked  to?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
nobody  asked  me  for  any  money,  and  I  only  paid  it  twice  in  my 
lifetime. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  answer  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
merchants  for  21  years  while  you  have  been  down  there?  A.  I 
heard  it,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  always  let  off?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  for  the  $10,  so  that  you  were  let  off?  A. 
I  never  done  anything  for  any  policeman. 

Q.  You  made  these  collections?    A.  Two  years;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  service  you  ever  done  for  any  policemen? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  Entwistle  paid  $10  instead  of  $25? 
A.  He  called  on  his  people,  and  I  don't  know  what  he  gave. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  an  understanding  with  Entwistle?  A.  I 
did  not  know  he  gave  an  envelope  until  this  morning. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  i 

Q.  You  say  he  never  talked  with  you?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  didn't 
know  he  had  an  envelope  in  the  lot  that  he  gave  me. 
No  cross-examination. 

James  Carney,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly   sworn,   testified   as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Groff: 
Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Liquor  business. 
Q.  Where  is  your  store?    A.  Six  hundred  and  one  Columbus 
avenue. 
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<J.  Are  you  in  the  retail  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  be  very  brief  with  you,  as  you  have  first  been 
patient  in  waiting  here,  and  I  will  let  you  go  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; did  you,  some  years  ago,  have  trouble  with  the  police- 
touching  the  excise  law?     A.  No,   sir;  never,  in  my  life. 

Q.  No  trouble?     A.  No  policeman  whatsoever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  complaints  about  any  person  or  about 
any  policeman  being  placed  in  front  of  your  store?  A.  Never 
in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  dealing  with  a  wholesale  firm,  of  which 
Mr.  Kersey  is  a  member?  A.  I  never  bought  any  liquor  of 
Kersey  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Kersey?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do»  no+ 

Q.  You  have  never  been  arrested  for  violation  of  the  Sunday 
law?    A.  Twice. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  About  two  years  ago,  once,  and  about 
n  year  ago  last,  for  a  violation. 

Q.  With  what  wholesale  firm  have  you  been  dealing?  A. 
Principally  with  Peter  McQuade,  and  sometimes  with  Phalen 
-&  Duval. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  dealing  with  Phalen  &  Duval?  A. 
About  two  years  and  a  half  ago. 

Q.  Before  you  dealt  with  Phalen  &  Duval,  from  whom  did 
jou  buy  liquors;  that  you  had  since  bought  from  Phalen  & 
Duval?  A.  The  Distilling  Company  and  Peter  McQuade  and 
Phalen  &  Duval. 

Q.  What  firm  or  concern  did  you  give  up  dealing  with  when 
^ou'went  to  deal  with  Phalen  &  Duval?    A.  Gave  up  none. 

Q.  Kept  it  up  in  the  same  way;  kept  up  buying  in  the  same 
way?'    A    Buy  as  I  always  bought. 

Q..Was  there  any  suggestion  of  any  kind  over  any  question 
that  you_ should  deal  with  Phalen  &  Duval?  A.  None  what- 
soever. 

Q.  A  voluntary  act  on  your  part?    A.  On  my  part. 

Q.  And  how  long  ago  did  you  commence  dealing  with  them? 
A.  Ten  or  12  years. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  try  selling  you  before  you  commenced  to 
deal  with  them?    A.  Never  tried  to  sell  me  any. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  them  yourselves?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  arrested  for  the  violation  of  the  excise  law 
when  you  went  to  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never?    A.  Never. 
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Q,  You  have  been  arrested  twice  since?    A.  Twice  since. 

Q.  Have  you  more  than  one  store?     A.  Only  one,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  there  was  no  policeman  placed  outside  of 
your  store?     A.  Never  for  one  second. 

Q.  You  never  complained  of  a  policeman  having  been  placed 
outside  of  your  store?     A.  No,  sir;  never,  sir. 

No  cross-examination. 

Daniel  Holland,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Liquor  business. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  Two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty  Second  avenue. 

Q.  Are  you,  at  the  present  time,  president  of  the  Wine  and 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association  of  the  city  of  New  York?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  And  have  been  for  how  long?  A.  This  is  the  second  term 
of  one  year  each. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  subpoena  that  you  have  been  served 
with?    A.  No;  only  took  a  superficial  glance  over  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  reading  a  subpoena  calling  upon  you 
to  produce  any  books  or  papers  of  your  association?  A.  The 
subpoena  server  called  my  attention  to  the  written  notice  on 
the  back  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Have  you  any  books  or  papers  in  your  possession  of  that 
association?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  president  of  the  association  keep  any  books  at 
any  time?    A.  No,  sir;  not  connected  with  the  association. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  do  not  speak  of  your  private  business;  I  only 
wish  to  ascertain  about  the  books;  you  don't  keep  any  con- 
nected with  the  association?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  keeps  the  books?     A.  The  secretary. 

Q.  There  are  more  secretaries  than  one?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
recording  and  financial. 

Q.  And  who  is  the  recording  secretary?     A.  Mr.  Keilty. 

Q.  Who  is  the  financial  secretary?     A.  Mr.  McLaughlin. 

Q.  Does  the  treasurer  keep  books?  A.  Yes,  sir;  his  own 
accounts. 

Q.  As  treasurer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  are  trustees,  are  there  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  three 
trustees. 
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Q.  Do  they  keep  any  book  or  memorandum  of  account?  A\ 
JSTo,  sir;  none  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  association. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  matters  of  which  they  are  trustees, 
do  they  not?  A.  I  will  have  to  stop  for  a  moment  to  think; 
we  have  what  is  known  as  a  finance  committee  who  might 
properly  be  designated  as  a  board  of  trustees;  there  is  no  ac- 
counts that  they  have  no  writing  kept,  they  act  as  a  committee 
and  audit  the  accounts  of  the  financial  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  audit  all  vouchers,  and  they  also  approve  of  the  bank 
account;  that  is  in  the  way  of  deposits. 

Q.  How  about  the  drafts?  A.  The  drafts  have  to  be  signed 
by  the  president,  the  financial  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee;  four  signatures. 

Q.  Four  persons  sign  them?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  whole  four?    A.  Yes,  sir;  or  a  majority  of  those  four. 

Q.  No  money  in  connection  with  the  association  can  be  paid 
out  except  upon  drafts  signed  in  the  manner  which  you 
have  indicated?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  not  some  standing  committees  in  the  associa- 
tion?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  us  the  names  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees and  the  chairman  of  each  committee?  A.  A  standing 
committee  known  as  the  excise  committee. 

Q.  And  the  chairman  of  that  committee?  A.  He  is  Mr. 
Schieren  at  the  present  time;  I  can  not  remember  any  other 
standing  committees;  we  have  no  committee  we  could  desig- 
nate as  a  standing  committee,  except  the  committee  known  as 
the  committee  on  correspondence;  that  is  not  a  standing  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  Have  you  not  a  committee  on  legislation?  A.  Not  from 
the  central  association;  the  State  association  attends  to  that. 

Q.  So  in  reality  the  only  permanent  standing  committee  you 
have  is  the  excise  committee?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  that  committee,  Mr.  Holland?  A. 
The  principal  duties  are  to  take  care  of  our  members  when 
they  get  into  trouble. 

Q.  They  have  a  general  supervision  or  kind  of  protection  over 
the  members  of  the  association?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  part  of  their  duty  and  has  it  not  been  part 
of  their  duties  to  help  in  obtaining  or  securing  legislation  of  a 
remedial  nature  as  far  as  they  are  concerned?    A.  Not  that  com- 
L.  294 
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mittee;  all  those  matters  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation. 

Q.  You  form  part  of  the  State  association?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  New  York  you  have  several  branch  associa- 
tions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  are  they  located,  as  to  precincts  or  wards?  A.  In 
some  cases  they  are  designated  as  precincts,  in  others  by  dis- 
tricts, and  in  others  by  wards;  they  are  not  all  designated  in 
the  same  way. 

Q.  But  they  are  all  a  branch  joy  subordinate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  finances,  what  connection  do  they  have 
to  the  association;  how  much  do  they  pay?  A.  They  pay  each 
$50  a  year. 

Q.  Is  that  all  they  pay?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  And,  so  far  as  their  own  finances  are  concerned,  they  have 
the  sole  management  of  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  their  local  asso- 
ciation. 

Q.  Have  you  a  list,  Mr.  Holland,  of  the  names  of  the  officers 
in  the  various  ward  associations  or  local  associations  in  New 
York?  A.  We  have,  of  course,  by  referring  to  our  roll-book, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  could  give  them  from  memory  at  the 
present  time. 

Q.  Twenty-nine  or  30?     A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  You  are  sure  there  is  such  a  list?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  central  association  is  made  up  by  the  various 
locals  by  delegates  from  each  local?  A.  A  president  and  three 
delegates. 

Q.  And  they  form  what  is  called  the  central  association? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  the  association  hold  its  last  meeting?  A.  The 
central  association,  the  second  Tuesday  of  this  month. 

Q.  Of  June?     A.  Yes,  sir;  of  June. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  meet?  A.  The  regular  meetings,  the 
second  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

Q.  And  special  meetings  maybe  called?  A.  Of  course,  when 
the  necessity  requires. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  special  meetings  called  during  the 
year  1894?  A.  I  think  there  was  one  in  February,  but  I  am  not 
positive  now  as  to  the  date. 

Q.  Was  it  after  or  before  this  committee  commenced  its  sit- 
tings in  public?  A.  I  believe  the  committee  was  in  session  at 
the  time;  it  had  reference  to  our  giving  our  annual  ball. 
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Q.  That  was  a  special  meeting?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  your  last  meeting  in  June  of  this  year,  I  presume,  Mr. 
Holland,  the  secretaries  had  their  books  there  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  books  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  secretary?  A.  I  sup- 
pose so;  they  are  the  custodians. 

Q.  They  have  a  personal  control  of  them;  there  is  no  safe  or 
repository  where  they  are  put?.  A.  The  association  has  no  re- 
pository or  safe. 

Q.  They  take  charge  of  their  own  books?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  the  secretary's  term  of  office  expires,  it  is  his  duty, 
of  course,  to  turn  his  books  over  to  the  successor  or  to  the 
association?    A.  Yes,  sir;  the  constitution  called  for  it. 

Q.  And  what  is  true  of  the  secretary  is  true  of  the  other 
officers?     A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  rule  applies  to  each. 

Q.  I  merely  wish  to  ask  you  these  preliminary  questions  to-day; 
that  is  all,  unless  Mr.  Kansom  wishes  to  exercise  hi&  privilege. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  Very  much  obliged.    I  have  no  questions. 

Henry  Keilty,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Keilty?     A.  Liquors. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  No.  2142  Third 
avenue. 

Q.  Are  you  the  recording  secretary  of  the  Wine,  Liquor  and 
Beer  Dealers'  Association  of  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  name,  is  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Wine,  Liquor  and 
Beer  Dealers'  Central  Association. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  the  secretary,  10  years?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eansom. —  That  is  the  same  association? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  the  same  association. 

Q.  Have  you  been  secretary  constantly?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  10  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Recording  secretary  all  the  time?  A.  Recording  secretary 
all  the  time. 

Q.  And  your  duty  is,  I  presume,  to  keep  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings?    A.  And  do  all  correspondence. 

Q.  And  record  resolutions  passed,  etc.?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Keilty,  are  there  not  some  meetings  called  execu- 
tive meetings?    A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  we  have  had  any 
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meetings  as  executive  meetings,  but  in  many  cases  we  have 
went  into  executive  session. 

Q.  Is  that  executive  meeting  composed  of  a  smaller  number 
of  delegates?  A.' No,  sir;  the  same  quantity,  but  excludes  all 
outsiders;  newspaper  reporters,  etc.  ( 

Q.  Are  there  any  committees  that  transact  the  business  of  the 
association  deputed  to  them?  A.  There  is  no  committee  that 
has  the  right  to  transact  any  business,  but  there  is  what  is  some- 
times called  —  they  assume  the  right  to  transact  the  business 
of  the  organization  and  they  call  themselves  an  executive  com- 
mittee comprising  the  presidents  of  the  local  districts,  but  they 
have  not  got  the  authority. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at;  this  so-called  executive 
committee,  whether  they  are  without  the  constitution  or  within 
the  constitution,  we  will  not  go  into,  but  the  so-called  executive 
committee  is  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  local  branches? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  business  they  transact?  A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  but  generally  of  the  organization,  that  is, 
for  instance,  they  hold  a  meeting  of  the  so-called  executive  com- 
mittee; so-called  executive  meeting  —  they  held  one  a  short  time 
ago,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  see  by  what  manner 
the  price  of  ice  could  be  reduced;  the  ice  companies  were 
charging,  I  believe,  25  cents  for  it;  in  fact,  all  dealers  would 
charge  25  cents  more  or  less;  we  thought  that  was  an  exorbitant 
price,  and  I  think  it  was  by  a  resolution  of  the  central  associa- 
tion that  the  executive  committee  was  called  to  take  the  matter 
under  advisement  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  by  what  manner  or 
means  it  could  be  prevented. 

Q.  Does  the  president  of  the  central  association  preside  at 
meetings  of  the  executive  committee?     A.  Yes,  sir;  he  does. 

Q  At  such  meetings  do  you  act  as  recording  secretary?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  do  you  keep  a  minute  of  the  proceedings  of  that  com- 
mittee in  a  book  different  from  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings 
of  the  general  association  or  central  association?  A.  Well, 
some  years  ago,  I  believe  I  did  keep  the  minutes  of  the  executive 
committee  meetings  in  a  different  book,  but  we  have  held  so  few 
meetings  of  the  executive  committee  lately,  that  at  the  last 
meeting  that  was  held  I  made  a  motion  myself  that  the  minutes 
of  the  executive  committee  meetings  be  addecTlx)  the  minutes  of 
the  regular  meetings  that  were  then  holding  and  so  recorded 
in  the  minutes  of  the  day's  meetings. 
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Q.  Have  you,  in  jour  possession,  all  tKe  minute-books  from  the 
time  of  your  inception  of  the  organization?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Where  are  they?  A.  They  were  surreptitiously  taken  from 
me. 

Q.  Since  the  meeting  of  this  Senate  committee?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  stolen  from  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  were  stolen  from  you 
because  for  fear  that  this  committee  would  call  for  them? 
A.  That  is  what  I  believe  myself;  yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Give  us  dates  and  time?  A.  I  can  not  give  you  date  or 
time. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  unable  to  do  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  know  Mr.  Keilty  and  know  him  toHbe  a  decent 
man  and  an  honorable  man,  and  he  would  not  forswear  himself 
for  any  man.  f 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  place  where  they  were  surreptitiously 
taken  away  from  you?  A.  Well,  I  kept  a  rough  minute  of  the 
meetings. 

Q.  I  wish  to  place  you  right;  now,  Mr.  Keilty,  has  there  any 
communication,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  any  means  what- 
soever, so  far  as  your  knowledge  is  concerned,  passed  between 
you  and  me  for  the  last  year?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so; 
well,  I  guess  it  is  not  quite  a  year. 

Q.  About  a  year  this  summer?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  me  or  heard  from  me  in  any  manner, 
shape  or  form?     A.  I  have  seen  you. 

Q.  I  mean  to  talk  with  me?  A.  Not  about  any  particular 
business;  I  saw  you  in  Harlem  a  few  months  ago,  when  you 
were  counsel  for  that  celebrated  case  in  West  Harlem. 

Q.  I  was  attending  court  up  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean,  in  reference  to  this  committee?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  place  yourself  right  as  well  as  myself;  how  this 
fact  came  to  my  knowledge  you  are  unable  to  say;  independent 
of  any  knowledge  or  information  you  have  caused  to  be  given 
to  me?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  this  committee  why  these  books  were  taken 
from  you;  give  this  committee  your  own  version  of  it?  A. 
Well,  the  city  president  of  our  association  — 
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Q.  Who  is  that?  A.  Morris  Tekulsky;  we  were  looking  over 
the  minutes  of  the  association  for  some  years;  I  believe  it  was 
on  the  Sunday  night  prior  to  April  10th,  and  he  cautioned  me 
to  be  so  careful  about  the  books,  and  I  was  so  careful  about 
the  books  that  I  took  them  upstairs  and  placed  them  on  my 
bureau  and  covered  them  over  with  a  towel,  and  the  meeting 
that  took  place  on  the  following  Tuesday  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  some  of  the  wiser  heads  of  the  association  were  to  meet 
with  me  and  have  a  look  over  the  books  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  in  them  that  was  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
organization  or  person;  that  is  what  I  was  led  to  believe;  I 
gave  an  order  on  my  wife  to  give  the  bearer  —  I  did  it  hurriedly 
to  give  the  bearer  the  book  and  where  she  would  find  it,  telling 
her  she  would  find  it  in  a  certain  place,  and  that  was  given 
to  the  chairman  of  the  organization,  and  he  — 

By  Senator  Robertson: 

Q.  The  chairman  of  the  State  organization?  A.  No,  sir;  the 
-chairman  of  the  central  organization. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mr.  Holland?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  was  some  person 
delegated  to  bring  the  book  down  to  the  association  room. 

Q.  In  Union  square?  A.  Eight  Union  square;  and  I  found  out 
afterward,  when  I  went  home  that  night,  that  there  was  no 
member  of  the  association  that  called  for  the  book,  but  a  tele- 
graph messenger  boy,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  not  seen 
the  book;  on  the  same  meeting  day  I  had  the  rough  minute 
book  that  I  took  the  rough  minutes  in,  to  rewrite  them  into 
the  minute-book  proper;  there  was  quite  a  commotion  when 
the  meeting  adjourned,  and  I  turned  around  and  I  found  I  had 
lost  my  roll-book,  and  I  accused  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  being  afraid,  and  when  I  commenced  to  look  more  closely 
in  the  packages  that  I  was  preparing  with  my  books,  I  found 
it  was  the  rough  minute-book  that  was  taken  from  off  my  desk 
in  the  rooms  of  the  central  association. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Taken  off  your  desk  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  When  your  attention  was  distracted?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  you  any  suspicion  as  to  who  took  it?  A.  Well,  I 
might  have  a  suspicion  about  it,  but  it  would  perhaps  be  a 
groundless  one. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  so  close  to  you  that  he  could  fake  it 
away  without  noticing  him?  A.  Well,  there  was  so  many  in 
the  room  that  anybody  could  take  it 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

_  Q.  You  say  there  was  some  commotion?  A.  Yes,  sir;  tnere 
is  always  some  commotion  which  attends  the  adjournment  of 
a  meeting. 

Q.  Simply  the  commotion  of  getting  out?  A.  Talking  and  all 
that;  yes,  sir.  • 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  there  any  hot  debate  or  dispute  in  progress  there? 
A.  I  don't  believe  there  was  anything  more  than  usual. 

By  Senator  Saxton : 

Q.  Was  the  subject,  or  had  the  subject,  anything  to  do  with 
your  books;  had  the  subject  been  brought  up  about  your  books 
having  been  taken?    A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  And  that  was  discussed,  was  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Tekul- 
sky  —  no;  not  on  that  day  but  a  subsequent  meeting;  not  on 
that  day. 

Q.  I  understood  the  books  had  been  sought  for?  A.  Yes; 
that  was  on  that  particular  day,  but  nothing  said  at  the  sub- 
sequent meeting. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  anything  said  in  reference  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Tekulsky  given  on  the  stand  here?    A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  As  to  whether  there  were  any  communications  contained 
in  these  books  that  was  different  from  the  testimony  that  he 
had  given  here?    A.  I  do  not  believe  there  was. 

Q.  You  remember  he  was  asked  in  reference  to  the  contents 
of  some  of  the  books  of  the  association,  don't  you ;  did  you  read 
the  testimony?    A.  A  portion  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  with  reference  to  that  that  you  had  your  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Tekulsky?  A.  I  believe  it  was;  of  course,  it  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 
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Q.  When  you  examined  the  books  didn't  you  find  that  the 
books  diu  contain  substantially  what  was  required  of  Mr.  Tekul- 
sky which  he  denied  here?  A.  Well,  I  could  not  really  say,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Q.  Was  it  not  about  that  that  you  spoke  with  him?  A.  No; 
I  firmly  believe  that  Mr.  Tekulsky  answered  the  questions  — 
I  read  his  evidence  at  the  time  carefully,  and  the  questions  were 
not  properly  propounded;  yes  or  no  would  answer  the  questions; 
I  believe  he  answered  them  honestly. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  in  the  way  the  questions  were  put  to 
him  were  such  that  he  could  avoid  giving  the  answer  that  was 
sought  to  be  obtained  at  the  time?     A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  And  that  afterward  upon  investigation  of  these  books  it 
was  found  that  his  testimony  really  ought  to  have  been  different 
from  what  he  ought  to  have  gave?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  it, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  Is  that  not  what  you  mean?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was  con- 
jectured that  the  books  would  have  to  be  produced  before  this 
committee  and  we  only  looked  over  them  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  not  anything  in  the  books  that  any 
reasonable  man  would  be  afraid  to  place  before  the  committee; 
there  were  some  very  spicy  minutes  in  them,  but  nothing  that 
they  should  be  afraid  of;  it  was  proved  conclusively  that  our 
organization  was  not  a  partisan  organization. 

Q.  Was  it  not  proved  substantially  that  the  testimony  that 
was  given  here  by  Mr.  Tekulsky  was  in  variance  with  the  con- 
tents of  these  books?     A.  It  was  not;  no,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  Let  us  see,  Mr.  Keilty;  can  you  tell  this  committee — 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Suppose,  if  the  books  had  been  produced-,  it  would  have 
given  the  counsel  for  the  committee  an  opportunity  to  say  things 
and  put  different  questions  to  Mr.  Tekulsky  and  have  elicited 
different  results?     A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Keilty,  will  you  tell  us,  now,  if  you  please,  how 
many  books  were  stolen  from  your  house?    A.  One. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  And  one  from  the  table?    A.  Yes,  sir;  one  from  the  table* 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  was  the  book  stolen  from  your  house?  A.  It  was 
not  stolen,  because  it  was  surreptitiously  taken. 

Q.  We  lawyers  call  that  stealing;  the  person  to  whom  you 
gave  the  order  was  not  the  person  who  presented  the  order? 
A.  No,  sir;  a  telegrapfi  messenger,  I  understood. 

Q.  And  that  book  which  was  taken,  I  will  adopt  the  word 
taken,  from  your  house;  what  was  the  book?  A.  It  was  the 
minute-book,  for  perhaps  about  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  For  over  five  years?    A.  I  guess  about  five  years. 

Q.  What  was  the  book  that  was  taken  from  your  desk  at  18 
Union  square?  A.  It  was  the  rough  minutes  of  the  meetings  of 
perhaps  for  two  years. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  In  pencil?    A.  Yes?  sir;  in  pencil. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  were  in  the  habit  of  transcribing  the  rough  minutes 
in  the  regular  minutes?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  meeting  I  presume  you  would  be  heard?  A.  I 
couldn't  do  it. 

Q.  You  could  not  write  them  down  in  full  and  took  them 
down  roughly  in  pencil?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  then  the  minutes  were  proved  at  fhe  next  meeting? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  books  of  the  association  tha 
have  disappeared?    A.  I  do  not  know;  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  get  your  memory  as  nearly  as  you  possibly 
can  give  it  upon  the  date  of  the  disappearance  of  the  book  from 
your  house?    A.  The  10th  of  April;  because  I  have  got  the 
order  that  I  have  gave. 
L.  295 
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By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  at  a  subsequent  meeting?  A.  I  say  at 
the  meeting  subsequent  to  the  10th  of  April;  that  is  the  time; 
this  mark  on  here,  my  little  girl  crossed  that  on  there;  this  is 
the  note  I  gave  the  chairman  of  the  organization. 

(Witness  hands  paper  to  Mr.  Goff.) 

Mr.  Goff.—  We  offer  that  in  evidence.    I  will  read  it: 

"  8  Union  square,  April  10,  1894. 

"  Dear  Bell.—  "  * 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  That  is  your  wife?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff  (reading). —  "  Dear  Bell:  Please  give  bearer  the  book, 
placed  on  bureau,  covered  over  by  towel.  Yours,  etc.,  Henry 
Keilty." 

The  Witness. —  This  address  was  not  written  by  me. 

Q.  Who  wrote  that  address?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  this  address  written  on  it?  A.  When  I 
went  home. 

Q.  Didn't  you  read  that  address?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  write  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  offer  that  in  evidence. 

The  Chairman. —  Mark  that  Exhibit  1,  of  this  date. 

(This  paper  marked  Exhibit  1,  June  28,  1894.) 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Keilty;  on  that  meeting  of  the  10th  of  April,  Mr. 
Tekulsky  was  present?     A.  I  believe  he  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  Mr.  Tekulsky  said  to  you  to  be  careful 
of  the  books?  A.  That  was  on  Sunday  night  previous  to  this 
meeting. 

Q.  Where  was  that;  in  your  house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Tekulsky  visit  you  frequently  before  that?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  his  mother  lives  up  our  way,  and  he  comes  in  very 
frequently. 

Q.  Was  that  the  Sunday  night  that  Mr.  Tekulsky  had  been 
examined  by  this  committee?     A.  Perhaps  it  was;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  But,  anyway,  it  was  after  the  examination?  A.  I  guess  it 
was  after  he  was  examined. 

Q.  So  that,  in  so  far  as  you  were  concerned,  you  never  re- 
ceived a  subpoena  to  produce  any  books  before  this  committee 
Until  the  present  subpoena?    A.  Not  until  the  last  one. 
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Q.  You  conversed  with  Mr.  Tekulsky  about  his  testimony] 
before  this  committee?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  agreed  with  him  upon 
it  that  he  had  given  correct  testimony. 

Q.  Agreed  with  him  that  he  had  testified  correctly?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  will  read  from  Mr.  Tekulsky's  testimony,  Mr.  Keilty. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman,  what  was  the  date  of  our  sixth 
meeting? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  not  the  date  on  the  minutes  of  the 
testimony. 

Mr.  Goff. —  No,  sir;  it  simply  says  in  blue  pencil,  continuation 
of  sixth  meeting,  and  in  the  stenographer's  minutes,  there  is 
nothing  to  show  the  date;  it  says,  Morris  Tekulsky,  called  as  a 
witness,  being  duly  sworn,  and  so  forth. 

Q.  I  will  read  this  over,  and  I  do  not  ask  you  any  question 
yet  until  I  get  through;  I  want  you  to  listen  to  it;  I  read  it  for 
the  purpose  of  refreshing  your  memory:  "  Q.  Mr.  Tekulsky, 
does  your  association  keep  records?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Can  you 
produce,  before  this  committee,  the  record  showing  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  for  your  association  within  the  past  six 
months?  A.  By  all  means."  Now,  was  such  record  kept,  Mr, 
Keilty,  of  the  appointment  of  committees  for  the  past  six 
months?     A.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Q.  I  will  read  it  again;  this  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Tekulsky: 
"  Now,  Mr.  Tekulsky,  can  you  produce  before  this  committee  the 
records  showing  the  appointment  of  committees  for  your  asso- 
ciation within  the  past  six  months?  A.  By  all  means."  Now, 
were  there  records  of  your  association  showing  the  appointment 
of  committees?     A.  There  may  have  been,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  If  there  were  such  records,  would  they  be  in  your  keep* 
ing?     A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  Were  there  such  records  or  not?  A.  I  can  not  answer  that, 
because  it  takes  all  my  time  to  take  down  the  minutes,  and  if 
I  did  not  rewrite  them  after  taking  them  down,  I  could 
scarcely  make  a  report  to  the  organization,  of  which  I  am  a 
delegate. 

Q.  The  local  branch?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  read  further:  "  Q.  And  showing  the  reports  of  those 
committees?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  And  the  action  of  your  associa- 
tion thereon?  A.  I  suppose  so.  Q.  Will  you  furnish  those  to 
the  committee  at  their  next  session?    A.  That  I  can  not  promise; 
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I  am  not  the  secretary.  Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  can  furnish  them? 
A.  I  can  with  his  consent,  and  the  consent  of  the  organization. 
Q.  By  Chairman  Lexow. —  Who  is  the  secretary?  A.  Henry 
Keilty.  Q.  Where  is  his  place  of  business?  A.  One  Hundred 
and  Seventeenth  street  and  Third  avenue.  By  Mr.  Sutherland: 
Q.  What  is  his  business?  A.  Liquor  business.  Q.  And  that  is 
his  liquor  store?  A.  That  is  his  store;  his  business.  Q.  He  has 
the  secretary's  office  in  the  same  place?  A.  He  has  no  office 
particularly;  that  is  where  he  is  supposed  to  keep  the  books,  and 
he  —  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  Q.  What  else  may  be  there?  A. 
They  may  be  at  the  headquarters,  No.  8  Union  square.  Q.  Is 
anybody  in  charge  there?  A.  The  janitor.  Q.  Anybody  that 
has  access  to  the  books?  A.  Nobody  but  Mr.  Keilty."  Now,  the 
books  that  Mr.  Tekulsky  had  reference  to,  were  books  then  in 
your  possession?     A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  did  Mr.  Tekulsky,  after  testifying  before  this  com- 
mittee, make  any  request  upon  you  to  produce  the  books  before 
this  committee?     A.  He  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  request  upon  the  organization  at  any 
meeting  of  its  committees  to  produce  books  before  this  com- 
mittee? A.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  our  organization,  he 
caused  quite  a  tumult  to  be  raised  of  the  very  fact  of  the  books 
being  taken  of  the  organization;  he  condemned  the  fact  of  the 
books  being  taken  away,  and  there  was  quite  a  little  time  over 
the  books  being  taken. 

Q.  Now,  I  am  not  exactly  clear  upon  this  line;  on  the  Sunday 
night  that  Mr.  Tekulsky  was  at  your  house,  he  said,  "  Be  careful 
of  your  books;"  had  you  then  all  your  books  in  your  possession 
at  that  time?     A.  All  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  HowT  many  in  number?  A.  I  had  the  regular  minute-book 
and  the  rough  minute-book. 

Q.  Two?  A.  And  other  correspondent  slips,  and  papers,  and 
so  forth. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Those  are  not  books;  books  he  has  asked  about 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  many  books  altogether?  A.  Well,  I  had  all  the 
books  from  the  inception  of  the  organization. 

Q.  I  mean  in  regard  to  the  time  that  covers  the  period  of 
10  years;  you  must  have  had  more  minute-books  than  one? 
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A.  Two;  we  were  at  the  third,  but  I  had  not  started  in  it  yet 

Q.  The  third  book  was  a  blank-book?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  book 
that  was  taken  was  almost  full,  but  a  couple  of  leaves. 

Q.  So  you  had  two  minutes  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  rough  minute-book?    Al  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  some  loose  memorandum  papers,  and  so  forth? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  wTere  they,  in  your  house  at  that  time?  A.  In  a 
roll-top  desk. 

Q.  Locked?    A.  Locked. 

Q.  Now,  what  night  after  that  Sunday  night  was  the  meeting 
held  at  8  Union  square?  A.  Held  in  the  evening  of  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday,  I  believe. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  left  your  house  after  Mr.  Tekulsky  had 
seen  you  on  Sunday  night,  and  told  you  to  be  careful  of  the 
books,  had  you  seen  him  or  did  you  hear  from  him  from  that 
time  till  the  time  you  met  at  the  association  meeting  on  Tues- 
day? A.  No,  sir;  but  he  said  I  should  have  brought  the  minute- 
book  down  with  me,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  gone  over. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Tekulsky  that  made  an  arrangement  with  you 
to  meet  with  the  older  and  wiser  heads,  as  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  call  them,  of  the  organization,  and  go  over  the  minute- 
books?    A.  That  was  the  intention  on  that  occasion. 

Q.  For  this  Tuesday's  meetings?  A.  After  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  who  were  the  wise  heads  to 
be  called  in  to  examine  the  books;  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
that  were  suggested?    A.  Mr.  B.  F.  Keans. 

Q.  He  was  the  former  president?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Holland,  and  others;  a  few  others;  I  don't  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  And  Tekulsky?    A.  Of  course,  Mr.  Tekulsky. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  any  others?  A.  Well,  he  may  have,  per- 
haps, had  more;  there  wTere  others  around  at  the  time. 

Q.  After  you  received  Mr.  Tekul sty's  warning  on  Sunday  nighty 
did  you  look  at  the  books  that  night  to  see  that  they  were  all 
right?     A.  I  believe  I  took  them  upstairs  with  me. 

Q.  I  understood  they  were  upstairs?  A.  I  believe  that  night 
I  took  them  upstairs.  .  " 

Q.  So  they  were  not  in  your  place?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  roll-top 
desk. 

Q.  And  you  took  them  up  there  for  safety?     A.  That  one  book. 

Q.  Which  book?     A.  The  minute-book,  proper. 
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Q.  Was  that  the  minute-book,  then,  you  used?  A.  It  was  used 
then,  almost  filled  up;  it  was  filled  up. 

Q.  So  you  left  the  old  minute-book  and  the  rough  minute-book 
below  stairs?     A.  Yes,  sir;  the  old  minute-book  is  here. 

Q.  Might  I  ask,  Mr.  Keilty,  Avhy  it  was  that  you  selected  out 
the  minute-book,  then,  that  was  in  existence,  to  be  more  careful 
of  than  of  the  other  books,  after  Mr.  Tekulsky  gave  you  warn- 
ing? A.  Well,  it  had  transcribed  upon  its  pages  the  meetings 
perhaps  for  Rye  years,  and  very  fewT,  if  any,  of  the  delegates  re- 
membered, perhaps,  what  was  in  the  minute-book. 

Q.  Well,  from  that  time  until  Tuesday  evening  had  you 
any  communication  with  any  of  the  officers  or  members  of  the 
association  with  regard  to  the  books?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  this  a  regular  meeting?  A.  A  regular  meeting;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  Tuesday,  you  left  your  house  and  took  the  books 
with  you?    A.  I  took  the  rough  minute-book. 

Q.  And  some  paper  for  the  purpose  of  transcribing  the  actions 
of  that  day,  and  you  left  the  regular  minute-book  behind?  A. 
That  was  always  left  at  my  house;  it  was  left  there  underneath 
a  towel  on  the  bureau. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  meeting,  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that 
this  minute-book  was  called  for  at  that  meeting,  since  you  had 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  having  it  at  any  meeting?  A.  I  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  to  the  meeting,  and  I  left 
it  home  that  day. 

Q.  What  was  the  necessity  of  procuring  it?  A.  Well,  I  can't 
tell  you  that. 

Q.  Was  it  the  result  of  Mr.  Tekulsky's  warning?  A.  The 
chances  are  that  it  was,  and  I  believed  it  was. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  the  meeting,  what  question  was  raised 
that  required  the  presence  of  this  minute-book,  at  the  meeting? 
A.  There  was  no  questions;  I  think  it  was  prior  to  our  going 
into  the  business  of  the  day,  when'  it  was  suggested  that  I 
should  have  brought  the  book  along. 

Q.  Who  suggested  that?  A.  Well,  I  believe  both  Mr.  Tekul- 
sky and  Mr.  Holland. 

Q.  But  you  had  frequently  attended  meetings  before  without 
this  minute-book  with  you?  A.  I  do  not  remember  a  meeting 
I  hadn't  it  there,  with  the  exception  of  that  meeting. 
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Q.  Was  there  any;  comment  made  by  any  of  the  gentlemen 
with  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  your  keeping  it  safe  at  home?  Ju 
There  was  not,  on  that  day,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Tekulsky  raised  the  question  about  it  not  being 
there?    A.  At  the  following  meeting. 

Q.  Well,  when  the  suggestion  was  made  to  you  that  you  should 
have  brought  the  book  from  home  with  you,  you  then  wrote  this 
note?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  it  to  Mr.  Holland?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  saw  the  book  after  that?  A.  Never  saw  the 
book  from  that  to  this. 

Q.  During  the  meeting,  was  there  an  inquiry  for  the  book;  an 
inquiry  for  the  return  of  the  messenger,  or  anything?  A.  I 
heard  that  the  book  had  been  outside,  but  I  did  not  care  to  see  it 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  the  book  was  outside?    A.  Mr.  Doland. 

Q.  Well,  of  course,  the  book  was  in  your  care,  or  in  your 
charge,  and  you  had  the  right  to  have  it  in  your  charge?  A. 
Well,  I  felt  a  little  snubbed  at  this  manner  of  getting  it  away 
without  my  knowing  anything  about  it. 

Q.  That  is,  the  manner  of  getting  it  from  ^your  house?  A. 
Taking  it  from  my  possession. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  during  the  meeting  that  your  attention  was 
distracted  when  the  rough  minute-book  was  taken  off  your  desk; 
that  meeting?     A.  That  same  meeting;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  think  it  is  fair  that  this  committee  should  ask  you 
who  it  was  that  distracted  your  attention,  or  what  it  was 
that  distracted  your  attention?  A.  Well,  in  fact,  I  can*E  say, 
Mr.  Goff;  the  last  man  that  I  saw  there  when  I  turned  my  back 
around  was  Alderman  Rinn. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Is  he  an  alderman  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

;  By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  He  was  standing  by  you?  A.  Standing  at  my  desk  and  he 
made  some  remark  about  what  minute-book  was  this,  and  the 
next  thing  I  looked  for  the  book  and  it  was  gone,  but  I  do  not 
know  he  knew  anything  about  where  it  went  or  not. 

Q.  No;  I  am  merely  asking  you  about  the  fact  of  its  dis- 
appearance, as  far  as  you  can  give  it;  when  did  you  first  learn 
that  the  book  that  you  had  sent  for  to  your  home  was  missing? 
A.  When  did  I  first  learn  it? 
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Q.  Yes?    A.  Some  member  of  the  organization  must  have  it 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything,  Mr.  Keilty,  about  these  books 
naming  been  returned?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  book  that  you  sent  for  to 
your  home  having  been  brought  in  to  No.  1  Union  square,  the 
northeast  corner?  A.  No,  sir;  but  I  heard  it  was  brought  into 
8  Union  square  on  that  same  evening;  that  was  previous  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  meeting. 

Q.  After  that?  A.  No,  sir;  never  heard,  or  I  did  not  want 
to  hear  after  that. 

Q.  You  know  that  saloon  on  the  northeast  corner,  which  used 
to  be  called  the  Opera?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  books  had  been  carted  in 
here?    A.  Never. 

Q.  And  that  they  had  been  taken  over  there?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  burned  there?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  you  did  not  want  to  hear  what  became 
of  the  books?  A.  I  was  a  little  annoyed  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  books  were  taken  from  me. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  reason?  A.  And  another  reason  when 
they  were  gone,  I  was  not  responsible  for  their  keeping. 

Q.  You  were  relieved  of  the  custody  of  the  books?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  The  next  meeting  of  the  association,  when  was  that  held? 
A.  I  believe  we  held  a  special  meeting  about  the  middle  of 
that  month. 

Q.  What  was  that  special  meeting  called  for?  A.  For  the 
purpose  of  finishing  up  the  business  that  had  not  been  attended 
to  at  the  previous  meeting. 

Q.  Unfinished  business?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  business?  A.  General  busi- 
ness of  the  organization. 

Q.  But  you  generally  finished  up  your  business  at  each  meet- 
ing, did  you  not?  A.  Sometimes;  but  we  have  got  so  many 
orators  in  our  organization,  and  it  takes  them  so  long  to  get 
through,  that  they  have  to  vacate  the  hall  before  the  business 
is  finished. 

Q.  You  haven't  got  the  five-minute  rule  then?  A.  It  is  now 
obsolete,  but  they  made  it  a  motion  and  passed  it  some  years 
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ago  that  no  delegate  should  occupy  the  floor  more  than  five 
minutes. 

Q.   But  it  is  now  obsolete?     A.  Yes,  sir;  now. 

Q.  At  the  special  meeting,  was  the  matter  of  these  books 
brought  up?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Were  you  present  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  form  was  it  brought  up,  the  question?  A.  Mr. 
Tekulsky  brought  it  up;  he  deprecated  the  fact  that  the  books 
were  missing,  and  he  also  had  a  motion  made  on  that  day  that 
no  member  of  the  organization  would  say  anything  about  it, 
until  the  following  meeting,  when  an  investigation  would  be 
had  to  find  out  where  they  were,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Was  thfere  ever  an  investigation  held?  A.  Not  that  I 
heard  of. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Holland  speak  about  or  say  he  had  received  an 
order  for  the  books?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  he 
did  say. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  explained  your  part  to  them,  did  you  not?  A.  Most 
assuredly,  everything  that  pertained  to  my  part. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Holland  claim  that  this  order  had  been  stolen 
from  him?     A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  whom  he  gave  the  order?  A.  I  don't  believe 
he  did,  but  I  think  I  know  who  did  give  the  order. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Who  got  the  order?     A.  Mr.  Doland. 
-Q.  Will  you  give  us  Mr.  Doland's  address? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  is  the  same  one  that  was  near  you  when  your  T>ook 
disappeared?    A.  No,  sir:  that  was  Alderman  Rinn  then. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  Will  you  give  us  Mr.  Doland's  address,  please?    A.  Forty- 
ninth  street  and  Ninth  avenue,  the  southwest  corner;  he  keeps 
a  place  there,  D.  J.  Doland. 
L.  296 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  was  his  office;  did  he  occupy  any  position  in  the 
organization?    A.  He  was  secretary  of  the  ball  committee. 

Q.  Any  other  address  besides  the  Forty-ninth  street  address? 
A.  He  keeps  a  place  up  on  Amsterdam  avenue,  but  I  have  for- 
gotten that  address. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  find  it;  was  there  any  committee  appointed 
for  the  investigation  as  to  how  the  books  disappeared?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  believe  there  was. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  There  could  not  be  without  your  knowing  it,  as  secretary? 
A.  I  don't  believe  there  was,  but  there  was  business  that  I 
didn't  know  of. 

Q.  About  this  particular  thing,  you,  would  be  apt  to  know? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Wasn't  Mr.  Doland  in  the  room  when  that  occurred  as  to 
the  disappearance  of  these  books?     A.  I  believe  he  was. 
Q.  Did  he  say  anything?     A.  I  don't  think  he  did. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  At  a  special  meeting  held  after  the  meeting  of  the  10th 
of  April,  did  you  make  a  record  of  all  that  took  place?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  you  got  the  book  containing  that  record?  A. 
I  will  just  look  and  see  if  I  have;  yes;  here  it  is  (handing  book 
to  counsel). 

Q.  April  17th?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  proceedings?     A.  Yes;  the  minutes  rewritten. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  offer  this  in  evidence,  but  I  will  not  read 
them.     I  want  the  committee  to  control  them. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  say  they  were  rewTritten  in,  would  that  be  the  third' 
time?  A.  I  took  a  rough  minute  of  the  proceedings  calling 
for  the  resolutions,  and  wrote  them  in,  as  I  thought  properly, 
afterward. 

Q.  Is  this  a  rewritten  reversion  of  what  you  wrote?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  ibis  would  be  the  tbird  copy?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  took  tbe  first  minutes  in  pencil?      A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  a  copy  of  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  rewritten?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  rewritten. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  It  is  substantially  the  same  thing,  only  a  little  different? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  will  be  marked  Exhibit  2.  (Marked 
Exhibit  2,  June  28,  1894.) 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Might  I  ask  why  it  was  that  you  did  not  transcribe  the 
minutes  that  are  in  Exhibit  2,  into  the  book?  A.  The  reason 
is  that  I  wanted  to  commence  the  new  book  —  I  had  a  beautiful 
new  book  made* to  order  by  Styles  &  Cash;  I  wanted  to  com- 
mence from  the  beginning  of  the  year;  there  was  a  portioif  of 
the  minutes  that  I  had  not  got,  and  that  were  gone;  that  is 
the  reason  they  were  not  transcribed  in  the  regular  minute-book. 

Q.  They  went  with  the  book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  produce  all  the  books  that  you  have  in  your 
possession,  if  you  please?  A.  Yes,  sir;  here  are  the  minutes 
of  the  meetings;  the  regular  meeting,  and  this  is  what  I  called 
a  rough  sketch  of  the  minutes,  written  in  pencil;  this  is  the 
original  copy. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  meeting  is  that?  A.  It  is  the  meeting  of  June  12th; 
these  are  rather  roughly  written,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  I  understand  that;  now,  let  me  have  the  books  that  you 
have,  please?  A.  This  is  the  book  from  the  inception  of  the 
organization  (handing  book  to  counsel). 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What,  minute-book?  A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  inception  of 
the  organization. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  one  that  was  stolen?  A,  Yes, 
sir. 
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Mr.  Goff. —  This  is  a  book  of  minutes  from  the  inception  of 
the  organization?     I  ask  to  have  that  marked  in  evidence. 

Q.  Down  to  what  date  is  that?     A.  It  is  on  there. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  first  minute  here  is  January  20,  1884. 

Senator  Cantor.— Where  does  it  end,  the  last  item? 

Mr.  Goff. —  September  18,  1888,  is  the  last  meeting. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  will  be  marked  Exhibit  3. 

(Paper  marked  Exhibit  3,  of  this  date.) 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  will  mark  that  minute-book  for  iden- 
tification; I  don't  want  to  take  that  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  consider  that  suggestion  better,  and  will  have 
them  marked  for  Identification. 

(Book  referred  to  marked  for  identification.) 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Your  next  book,  Mr.  Keilty?  A.  This  is  a  rough  minute- 
book;  the  chances  are  that  you  won't  be  able  to  make  anything 
out  6f  it;  that  was  an  old  rough  minute-book. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  will  mark  this  for  identification. 

(Book  referred  to  marked  Exhibits,  for  identification.) 

Q.  These  are  all  the  books  you  have?     A.  I  believe  so,  here 

Q.  There  are  other  books?  A.  There  is  a  roll-book  of  dele- 
gates. 

Q.  That  I  want;  does  that  contain  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  various  local  districts?  A.  It  contains  the  names  of  dele- 
gates to  the  central  association,  and  one  of  the  delegates  is 
the  president  of  the  local  organization,  by  virtue  of  his  office. 

Q.  Have  you  any  roll  that  will  show  the  names  of  the  officers, 
the  president,  treasurer  and  so  forth,  of  each  local  association? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  a  compiled  list,  but  I  have  .this  written,  or 
rather  I  was  notified  to  give  the  names  of  the  secretaries  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  in  a  new  —  or  rather  a  revision  of  our  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  and  I  have  there  compiled  it,  and  I  could 
give  them  to  you. 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me  have  the  roll  containing 
the  names  of  the  delegates  of  your  association?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  would  feel  obliged  if  you  get  the  roll  of  the  secre- 
taries? A.  I  did  intend  to  bring  it  down  here,  and  when  I  got 
into  the  park  I  remembered  I  forgot  it. 

Q.  For  the  present  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  any  more  questions; 
one  moment,  will  you  please  give  me  the  address  of  J.  W.  Mur- 
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ray,  the  second  vice-president?    A.  It  is  on  Grand  street;  I  for- 
get it;  I  will  send  it  down. 

Daniel  Holland,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  receiving  this  paper  (Exhibit  1  of  this 
date  shown  to  witness)  from  Mr.  Keilty?  A.  I  remember  the 
occurrence  quite  well. 

Q.  You  remember  receiving  that  paper?  A.  T  am  not  positive 
as  to  whether  I  received  it  directly  or  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Keilty  swears  or  has  sworn  that  he  delivered  it  to  you? 
A.  If  he  says  so,  I  presume  it  is  true. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  did  with  that  paper?  A.  If 
it  was  handed  to  me  I  handed  it  to  somebody  standing  alongside 
of  me,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  for  that  book,  but  that  is  all  I 
can  remember  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Is  that  your  writing  on  the  back?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  it  is?  A.  I  think  it  is 
Mr.  Keilty's. 

Q.  No;  he  says  it  is  not;  did  you  write  that  address?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew,  Mr.  Holland,  at  the  time  this  order  was  given 
to  you  that  there  was  some  trouble  in  the  association  about  the 
secretary  not  having  brought  down  that  book?  A.  Several 
members  —  three  or  four  of  the  members — spoke  to  me  about  his 
not  having  that  book,  and  in  the  hurry  of  business,  which  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  that  day,  I  asked  them  what  they  wanted 
to  do,  and  I  understood  them  to  say  they  wanted  to  refer  to 
some  minutes  in  that  book;  there  was  some  question  raised; 
that  is  my  recollection  of  it  now;  some  question  raised  con- 
cerning the  action  that  had  been  taken  upon  a  certain  matter', 
and  the  secretary  did  not  have  a  minute  in  that. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  do  not  know  now  into  whose  hands 
you  gave  that  order?     A.  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  about  the  book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  inquiry  did  you  make?  A.  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Doland 
and  Mr.  Rinn  and  Mr.  Tekulsky  and  got  no  information  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Why  did  you  inquire  of  Mr.  Doland?  A.  Because  he  was 
standing  around  at  the  time,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was  he  who 
gave  that  order  to  the  telegraph  messenger  boy. 
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Q.  What  did  he  say  about  that?  A.  He  told  me  he  didn't 
know  anything  about  it. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 
Q.  You  didn't  giye  the  order  to  the  messenger  boy?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Was  this  particular  man  specially  interested  in  these 
minutes?     A.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Was  anything  in  these  minutes  that  would  have  affected 
him?     A.  I  presume  not 

Q.  Nothing?  A.  Unless  it  was  on  some  question  in  dispute; 
I  hadn't  the  slightest  knowledge  of  anything  in  connection 
with  the  books;  I  don't  know  why  they  disappeared,  and  I 
don't  know  that  there  was  anything  in  the  books  that  any 
rational  man  would  be  afraid  of,  or  that  would  affect  us. 

Q.  They  were  being  discussed  at  the  time ;  a  5great  deal  of 
talk  about  the  books?  A.  I  don't  know;  there  might  possibly 
have;  I  presume  the  question  was  raised  by  the  members  them- 
selves. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  stand 
that  the  matter  was  discussed,  and  that  you  decided  upon  con- 
ferring with  other  members  of  the  association  with  reference 
to  these  books,  at  this  April  meeting?  A.  I  had  no  conversa- 
tion, three  or  four  members  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  this 
book  could  not  be  produced,  and  I  said  I  supposed  so,  by  the 
secretary  giving  an  order  for  it,  and  that  is  the  order,  as  I 
recollect  it  now,  as  handed  in  by  Mr.  Goft 

Q.  No;  but  previous  to  that  time,  was  there  not  an  under- 
standing among  you,  including  Mr.  Telmlsky,  yourself  and  some 
others,  who  were  considered  leaders  of  your  organization,  that 
you  should  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
reference  to  these  particular  books?  A.  No,  sir;  never  had 
any  such  understanding. 

Q.  Mr.  Keilty  swears  that  was  the  understanding?  A.  Probably 
he  said  that  was  his  recollection ;  I  had  no  such  understanding. 

Q.  He  said  Mr.  Tekulsky  and  he,  together,  had  agreed  in  a 
conversation  with  you  and  the  others  fhat  a  meeting  should  be 
held  with  reference  to  the  contents  of  these  books?  A.  I  never 
had  any  understanding  in  reference  to  these  books. 
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Q.  Have  not  the  contents  of  these  books,  or  had  not  the  con- 
tents of  these  books  been  made  a  subject  of  conversation 
between  you  and  Mr.  Tekulsky?    A.  At  that  time? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  I  had  not  seen  Mr.  Tekulsky. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  With  special  reference  to  the  testimony  that  Mr.  Tekulsky 
had  given  on  the  stand  only  a  few  days  before?  A.  I  don't 
recollect  having  seen  Mr.  Tekulsky  from  the  time  he  was  on  the 
stand  until  the  day  of  this  meeting,  with  the  exception  of  the 
night  of  our  ball,  and  we  had  no  conversation  that  night. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Why  was  it  that  you  sought  or  wished  to  have  these  books 
produced  on  this  occasion?  A.  On  the  application  of  these 
members. 

Q.  Was  it  not  with  reference  to  this  very  matter,  as  to  the 
testimony  as  given  on  the  stand  by  Mr.  Tekulsky;  that  there 
would  be  a  difference  in  the  testimony  and  in  the  minutes  in 
that  book?     A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Holland, 
We  will  examine  all  the  gentlemen  at  a  later  date  on  the  merits. 
I  am  trying  simply  to  locate  these  books  now. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  n  better  hurry  it  up,  or  it  will  be 
pretty  hard  to  locate  them. 

Henry  Keilty,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  meetings  of  this  so-called  executive 
committee,  or  any  other  body  of  which  you  were  a  member,  of 
the  Central  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  that  there  were  minutes 
kept?    A.  You  have  got  them  there. 

Q.  They  are  all  here  in  these  books?  A.  All  here;  you  will 
find  there  that  the  minutes  on  my  motion  was  placed  in  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting. 

Q.  Were  there  ever  any  transactions  had  by  your  central 
body,  or  by  the  so-called  executive  committee,  or,  say,  special 
committee,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  no 
record  made  of  the  transactions?    A.  Never  to  my  knowledge* 

Q.  Were  you  ever  instructed  or  requested  or  were  you,  or  was 
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there  ever  an  agreement  or  understanding  that  any  body  of 
officials  or  members  of  the  Central  Liquor  Dealers'  Association, 
that  no  minutes  should  be  kept  of  certain  proceedings  or  reso- 
lutions? A.  I  believe  there  were  little  instances  sometimes 
when  a  motion  was  made  and  seconded,  the  party  who  spoke  for 
and  against  my  motion,  I  took  the  substance  in  my  own  peculiar 
way  of  what  they  stated,  and  what  reasons  they  gave  for  object- 
ing or  for  being  in  its  favor,  and  placed  it  on  the  minutes. 
There  has  been  several  delegates  who  objected,  or  rather  some- 
times denied  what  I  had  in  the  minutes  were  true,  and  there 
was  sometime  objections  made  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
organization  and  a  vote  or  a  motion  had  that  the  objections 
be  expunged  from  the  previous  meeting. 

Q.  I  did  not  have  reference  to  that,  Mr.  Keilty;  what  I  have 
reference  to  is  in  a  meeting  of  the  committee ;  a  committee  meet- 
ing, a  general  meeting  or  special  meeting,  but  any  meeting 
where  it  was  agreed  and  understood  that  no  minute  of  the 
proceeding  should  be  made  or  minute  of  the  report  should  be 
made  at  that  special  meeting,  have  there  not  been  such  meet- 
ings?    A.  None  that  I  know  of* 

Q.  Within  the  period  of  six  years?    A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Well,  before  six  years?  A.  Well,  we  kept  the  minutes  of 
the  executive  committee  meetings  previous  to  that  by  them- 
selves. 

Q.  I  will  state  to  you  one  or  two  instances,  were  there  any 
cases  in  which  members,  deputed  to  do  certain  work,  or  com- 
mittees deputed  to  do  certain  work,  such,  for  instance,  as  touch- 
ing legislative  action,  or  police  actions;  weren't  the 
reports  of  these  committees  or  proceedings  of  these 
committees  agreed  upon  that  they  should  not  be  recorded? 
A.  Not  in  the  sense  that  you  speak,  Mr.  Goff;  I  generally  took 
down  as  much  as  I  could,  of  everything  that  was  stated,  except 
eases  of  that  kind  where  somebody  would  object,  and  say  this 
is  not  to  go  in  the  minutes,  and  T  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it. 

Q.  That  is  just  what  I  mean;  weren't  there  cases  where  cer- 
tain members  of  the  organization  reported  as  having  done  cer- 
tain things;  expended  certain  moneys,  for  instance,  and  it  was 
agreed  upon  at  that  time,  that  that  should  not  go  down  in  the 
minutes?    A.  I  believe  it  was  not  about  expending  moneys. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  now,  Mr.  Keilty,  that  there  was  never  a 
case  since  you  have  been  secretary  of  that  organization,  that  at 
the  meeting,  either  by  the  central  body  or  the  executive  body, 
or  which  a  report  was  made  of  certain  expenses  of  money,  and  at 
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the  same  time,  it  was  agreed  upon  that  no  minute  or  no  record 
should  be  made  of  that  fact? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  understand,  witness,  don't  you,  that  it  is  not  the  object 
of. this  committee  to  prosecute  you  or  your  association?  A.  I 
thoroughly  understand  it. 

Q.  That  we  simply  want  to  prevent  any  other  organization 
or  political  body  from  being  blackmailed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  further,  I  may  supplement  the  chairman's  statement, 
that  this  committee  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  forming  legislation 
changing  excise  matters  at  all,  for  harassing  or  annoying  the 
liquor  dealers?  A.  I  understand  that;  I  have  read  the  duties  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  understand  its  principal  duty  is  to  try  to  find  out 
where  the  system  of  blackmail  or  oppression  exists,  to  break  it 
up?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  we  ought  to  have  the  support  of  all  good  citizens  in 
trying  to  do  it;  they  should  help  us  do  so?  A.  I  understand  it; 
yes,  sir. 

William  F.  J.  Prelle,  being  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  treasurer  of  the  Central  Liquor 
Dealers'  Association?    A.  Five  years. 

Q.  Who  was  treasurer  before  you?    A.  Fred  J.  Bolte. 

Mr.  Goff.—  Is  Mr.  Bolte  in  court? 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Bolte  hand  over  to  you  any  books  o^  account?  A. 
No;  not  books,  but  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

Q.  Have  you  kept  a  book  account?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  many  years?  A.  Bank  account;  yes,  sir;  I  have  not 
got  it  with  me  here;  for  about  two  years;  ever  since  January, 
1892. 

L.  297 
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Q.  Where  is  the  check-book?  A.  I  haven't  got  the  check- 
book; it  is  in  possession  of  our  financial  secretary. 

Q.  Mr.  McLaughlin?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  vouchers?  A.  I  think  I  have  a  few 
vouchers  here  that  have  been  issued. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  vouchers?    A.  They  are  there. 

Q.  What  date  did  you  take  office?  A.  I  think  it  was  in  1889, 
January;  I  am  not  quite  sure;  I  will  get  the  check-book. 

Q.  Can  anyone  draw  vouchers?  A.  No,  sir;  it  takes  four  sig- 
natures. 

Q.  And  you?    A.  Three  besides  myself. 

Q.  Here  are  checks,  Nos.  1*>7  to  169,  inclusive?  A.  There  are 
more  than  that  there;  I  had  tliem  balances  twice;  it  runs  up 
to  201. 

Mr.  Goff.—  Yes ;  137  to  201. 

Q.  Up  to  what  period  of  time  do  these  vouchers  reach?  A.  I 
will  tell  you  exactly  by  the 'Book;  they  reach  up  to  March  12th. 

Q.  This  year?    A.  Yes,  sir;  1S94. 

Q,  Is  this  your  treasurer's  book,  your  own  book,  Mr.  Prelle? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  have  this  book  marked  for  identifica- 
tion, and  the  vouchers. 

(Treasurer's  book  marked  Exhibit  5,  June  28th,  1894,  and 
package  of  vouchers  marked  Exhibit  No.  6,  June  28th,  1894, 
T)oth  for  identification.) 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  books?     A.  No,  sir:  I  have  none. 

Q.  How  about  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee;  does 
Tie  not  keep  books?  A.  He  called  the  meeting  together  at  least 
once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  treasurer  and 
the  financial  secretary's  books;  he  don't  keep  any  books. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  McLaughlin's  name?     A.  Daniel. 

Q.  What  is  his  address?  A.  Corner  of  West  Eleventh  and 
Hudson  streets. 

(No  cross-examination.) 

Paul  Peter  Drothleff,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  came  from  the  Tombs?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  are  here  in  custody  of  an  officer?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Tombs?    A.  It  will  be 
-six  months  now. 
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Q.  Without  trial?    A.  Without* any  trial, 

Q.  You  have  been  representing  a  Kentucky  distillery  at  some 
time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  time  prior  to  last  January,  did  you  buy  a  cafe 
in  Chrystie  street?     A.  Yes,  sir;  near  Houston. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  buy  that  cafe  from?  A.  It  is  a  lady,  I 
don't  know  her  name. 

Q.  Can't  tell  her  name?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  had  that  cafe  in  your  possession,  were  you 
called  upon  by  any  policeman?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  he  was?  A.  I  know  who  he  was,  but  I 
don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  What  did  the  officer  say  to  you?  A.  He-  wanted  some 
protection. 

Q.  How  much?  A.  He  asked  me  first  for  a  few  dollars,  and 
T  asked  him  how  much,  and  he  said,  "  You  might  go  around  and 
inquire  how  much  the  other  people  are  paying;  and  I  said  I 
don't  know  who  the  other  people  are;  I  never  had  a  cafe 
before;  "  I  said,  "  Tell  me  how  much;  "  and  he  said,  "  About  $25." 

Q.  You  were  not  familiar  with  the  business  of  cafe-keeping? 
A.  No,  sir;  never  had  one. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  the  officer  the  money?  A.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't 
pay  him. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  have  the  place  before  you  saw  any 
more  policemen;  howT  soon  after  did  you  see  a  policeman  again? 
A.  I  seen  three  of  them  in  a  week. 

Q.  What  did  they  talk  about?     A.  Only  about  protection. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  them  any  money  at  all?  A.  I  wouldn't  pay 
them ;  I  told  the  policeman  I  had  better  give  up  my  business,  for 
I  had  to  pay  $35  for  my  rent,  and  $25  for  my  other  expenses, 
and  if  I  had  to  pay  that  I  couldn't  make  my  expenses  out  of 
it,  so  I  had  better  give  it  up. 

By  Senator  Saxton: 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  often  he  wTanted  you  to  pay  him  the 
$25?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  if  I  wTanted  to  have  gambling;  I  said 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  gambling,  as  I  wasn't  a  gambler 
myself. 

Q.  You  say  he  said  if  you  wanted  to  have  gambling?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  how  much  without  gambling?  A.  I 
didn't  ask  him. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 


Q.  Did  he  claim  you  had  gambling  there?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  had  gambling  there. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  open  that  cafe  far  business?  A.  It  was  open; 
I  bought  it  for  to  have  something  to  do. 

Q.  Were  you  raided;  were  you  arrested?     A.  What? 

Q.  Did  the  police  come  in  your  place?  A.  Yes,  sir;  not 
myself;  the  police  called  me  outside  one  day,  and  sent  me  to 
the  Eldridge  Street  station;  he  told  me  the  captain  wanted  to 
see  me,  and  I  went  down  for  the  captain,  and  he  was  not  there, 
and  then  a  wardman  came,  and  he  asked  me  to  come  in  the 
Stanton  Street  house  with  him. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  You  were  arrested  yourself?     A.  Not  myself. 

Q.  It  was  your  servant?     A.  Yes,  sir;  woman  maid. 

By  Mr.  Moss : 

Q.  Was  that  servant  or  barmaid  convicted?  A.  Yes,  sir;  of 
course  she  was. 

Q.  Fined?  A.  She  was  sent  over  to  the  island  for  50  days; 
$50  or  50  days. 

Q.  Sent  to  the  island  because  she  did  not  pay  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  stay  there?     A.  About  15  days  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge  against  her?    A.  About  excise. 

Q.  Violation  of  the  excise  laws?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  In  selling  liquor  without  a  license?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I 
didn't  have  any  liquors;  my  landlord  can  prove  it;  I  never  kept 
any  liquors  in  my  place,  so  he  took  the  opportunity,  as  he 
called  me  down  to  the  station,  and  sent  me  in  Stanton  street, 
and  in  the  meantime  he  came  out,  this  detective,  and  went  in 
my  place,  and  saw  the  servant,  and  said  he  was  sick,  and  he 
came-  in  there  with  another  policeman,  this  policeman,  and 
he  said  to  the  servant,  he  ain't  very  well,  and  wanted  her  to 
give  him  something;  he  said,  "Don't  you  have  any  liquors;  I 
am  sick;  let  me  know  if  there  is  any;"  he  kept  saying  he  was 
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sick  himself,  and  she  said  I  didn't  keep  any,  and  she  said,  if 
he  was  sick  she  could  get  him  some;  after,  he  asked  her  if  she 
couldn't  get  some  somewhere,  and  she  sent  around  on  the  other 
corner  for  some;  she  said,  "  If  you  are  sick,  I  will  send  for  you;" 
he  complained  of  being  sick;  they  were  laying  on  a  chair,  and 
she  sent  the  man  around  there  to  the  front  door  and  bought 
the  whisky  and  put  it  on  the  table,  and  he  wanted  to  pay  her, 
and  put  10  cents  on  the  table,  and  she  wouldn't  take  the  10 
cents,  and  she  said,  "  If  you  are  sick,  I  will  treat  you  .with  it,- ' 
and  he  put  a  quarter  down,  and  she  wouldn't  take  any  money 
from  him. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  were  not  present  at  that  time,  so  we  don't  care  for 
that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  your  barmaid  was  arrested  and  convicted,  did  the 
police  employ  you  to  get  evidence  against  some  cafes  and  dis- 
orderly houses?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  employed  you?  A.  The  first  time  I  had  to  do  with 
it  was  with  Mr.  Hahn. 

Q.  Who  is  he?  A.  He  was  the  wardman  or  the  second  ward- 
man,  I  don't  know,  in  the  Church  or  Liberty  Street  station. 

Q.  He  employed  you  to  get  evidence  against  disorderly  houses? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  houses,  particularly,  did  he  ask  you  to  get  evidence 
against?  A.  Disorderly  houses  and  gambling-houses,  and  so 
forth. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  any  places?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  did  he  give  you?  A.  Eighteen  Greenwich 
street. 

Q.  Who  kept  that  place  in  Greenwich  street?     A.  Mr.  Geiger. 

Q.  How  do  you  spell  it  —  G-e-i-g-e-r  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  evidence  against  the  place?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Was  there  a  complaint  made?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  After  the  complaint  was  made,  were  you  present  at  a 
meeting  between  Mr.  Geiger  and  Officer  Hahn  and  some  people 
in  the  saloon?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  saloon?  A.  On  Center  street,  near  the 
Tombs. 

Q.  Tell  us  exactly  who  was  present  at  that  meeting?  A.  There 
was  Mr.  Geiger,  Mrs.  Geiger,  and  Mrs.  Stolling,  and  then  there 
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was  Detective  Hahn  and   a  lawyer,  and  another  detective;  I 
don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  You  were  all  present?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  same  room  with  these  parties,  or  outside? 
A.  I  was  in  the  same  room  first,  but  afterward  I  had  to  go  out; 
they  sent  me  out. 

Q.  Was  the  door  open?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  open  about  that 
much  (indicating). 

Q.  Did.  you  see  any  money?  A.  Yes,  sir;  money  was  placed 
on  the  table. 

Q.  How  much  money?  A.  I  can  not  say  that,  how  much 
money  it  was,  but  as  this  lady  came  she  told  me  she  gave  them 
money  when  she  came  out;  she  said  she  got  $300;  she  gives  it 
to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  pile  of  money?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  change  hands?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  took  the  money?     A.  The  lawyer  took  the  money. 

Q.  Were  the  two  detectives  present?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Any  lawyer  who  could  take  away  money  when 
there  are  two  detectives  around,  I  would  like  to  see  him,  or  make 
his  acquaintance. 

Q.  After  the  passage  of  that  money,  did  the  case  come  up  for 
trial  in  court?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  case  against  Geiger?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  court  in  which  the  case  was  tried  in? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  Sessions. 

Q.  What  court?     A.  Police  Court;  Special  Sessions. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  dispute  with  Detective  Hahn  about  some- 
thing in  connection  with  that  matter?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  dispute?  A.  Before  T  went  into  this  place 
where  I  told  Mr.  Hahn  I  didn't  know  what  I  go  for,  so  he  said, 
"  You  only  do  me  the  favor  now,  and  if  you  got  the  change,  lay 
it  out  yourself,  and  I  will  return  it  to  you;"  so  I  did;  I  laid  out 
#11,  but  I  couldn't  get  it  back  any  more,  so  I  parted,  and  I  told 
him  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  And  you  ended  your  detective  work  for  the  police?  A* 
Yes,  sir;  that  ended  it. 

Q.  When  they  would  not  pay  your  expenses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Shortly  after  that,  did  you  call  upon  Dr.  Parkhurst?  &. 
Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  And  gave  him  various  information  concerning  the  Eleventh 
precinct,  and  what  the  police  were  doing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  a  particular  day  when  you  went  to  Dr. 
Parkhurst's  house  and  from  that  place  to  the  office  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  1  can't 
say  the  date. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  date?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  you  came  out  of  Dr.  Parkhurst's  house,  did  you  observe 
any  policemen  watching  the  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  there?  A.  A  detective  from  the  Eldridge  street 
station-house,  and  one  from  the  Fifty-fifth  street  station-house. 

Q.  What  was  their  names?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  the  detective  from  the  Fifth  street  station- 
house?    A.  I  know  one  of  them,  but  I. didn't  know  him. 

Q.  Didn't  you  recognize  them  as  detectives  of  this  station? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  him;  I  seen  him  lots  of  times  in  the  station-house, 
"but  I  didn't  know  his  name. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  these  detectives?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  spoke  with  me;  he  asked  me  what  I  am  going  to  do 
now,  that  I  will  be  sorry  for  it;  he  says  I  will  be  sorry  for  it, 
because  I  have  seen  Dr.  Parkhurst;  I  guess,  "  You  are  turned 
over,  and  gone  against  the  police." 

Q.  He  said  he  felt  sorry  because  you  had  seen  Dr.  Parkhurst? 
A.  No,  sir;  he  said  I  would  feel  sorry. 

Q.  What  was  it  he  said?  A.  He  said  I  will  feel  sorry  for  it 
if  I  turned  over,  and  go  against  the  police. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  construed  your  visff  to  Dr.  Park- 
liurst's  house  as  going  against  the  police?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
thought  J  had  told  something. 

Q.  Can  you  get  nearer  that  date;  what  month  was  it?  A. 
That  I  went  to  Dr.  Parkhurst's  house? 

Q,  Yes?     A.  It  was  in  December  first,  and  January  once. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  your  business  then?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  going  down  to  your  district,  who  did  you  meet  next 
i:o  speak  to  after  visiting  Dr.  Parkhurst?  A.  I  met  two  other 
fellows  that  worked  for  the  Fifth  street  station-house  and  the 
Eldridge  street  station-house. 

Q.  Twto  men  that  worked  for  the  station-house?  A.  Yes;  they 
asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  work  for  Dr.  Parkhurst,  and  I  said 
I  didn't  know  about  it,  that  I  had  no  idea. 

Q.  They  asked  you  if  you  were?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  know  you  were  there?  A.  They  followed 
me  with  the  detectives  up. 
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Q.  They  asked  you  if  you  were  working  for  Dr.  Parkhurst? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  did  they  say?  A.  They  didn't  say  anything  at 
all  any  more,  because  I  wouldn't  answer  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Franko?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  Franko?  A.  He  keeps  a  coffee-house  in  Eleventh 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  avenue. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  communication  from  him  at  one  time?  A. 
About  that  time  I  seen  him;  he  sent  his  man  to  see  me. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  see  you?  A.  He  sent  his  liquor  agent 
to  see  me,  and  told  his  liquor  agent  he  would  like  to  give  up 
his  coffee-house. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  take  this. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Leave  out  the  conversation  and  state 
what  occurred. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  transaction  that  the  liquor 
agent  came  to  you  about?  A.  He  wanted  me  to  go  up  and 
see  this  man  Franko. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him?  A.  T  wouldn't  go  up;  he  is  in  my  ward, 
and  I  met  him  on  First  street  and  TEird  avenue. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  Franko?    A.  I  saw  him  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  talk  about?  A.  That  I  should  sell  whisky 
by  the  barrel. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  within  the 
limits,  and  that  such  evidence  should  not  be  given. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  shall  connect  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  think  you  can  prove  conspiracy? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  would  like  to  know  what  he  is  going  to  prove? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  reveal  what  I  am  about 
to  prove. 

Mr.  Ransom.— It  seems  to  me  if  conspiracy  is  about  to  be 
proved,  we  ought  to  know  It.    That  don't  connect  Franko. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Unless  yqu  intend  to  connect  it,  it 
shouldn't  go  in. 

Mr.  Ransom. —  I  will  agree  that  if  Mr.  Moss  states  he  intends 
to  introduce  evidence  to  that  effect,  that  it  will  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Moss.— In  my  judgment,  I  will. 

Q.  What  offers  did  he  make  to  you  on  condition  of  your  sell- 
ing whisky?  A.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  sell  whisky,  and  I 
told  him  yes. 
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Q.  Then  what  did  you  say?  A.  He  said  you  were  pulled,  were 
you  not,  and  I  said  yes,  and  he  said  I  was  pulled  too. 

Q.  He  said  you  were  pulled?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q".  And  you  said  yes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  said  he  was  pulled  too?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  Did  he  keep  a  coffee  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  case  pending  against  him  then?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Against  Franko?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on  with  the  conversation?  A.  So  he  asked  me  if  I 
could  give  him  an  idea  how  he  could  get  through. 

Q.  How  he  could  fix  it?  A.  Yes,  so  I  told  him  it  was  the 
best  way  he  could  do  to  engage  a  lawyer,  and  he  said  "  What 
lawyer  would  you  have,"  and  I  said,  "  to  get  any  good  lawyer ;  to 
go  see  any  lawyer  who  would  take  his  case;  so,  he  said,  "You 
might  know  of  a  lawyer  yourself;  so  you  can  say  if  he  is  all 
right,"  so  I  gave  him  a  card  from  a  lawyer,  so  he  said,  would  I 
go  down  with  him,  and  I  said,  "I  don't  know  as  I  got  time;" 
I  said,  "  To--morrowr  morning,  if  I  get  down,  I  w7ill  go  with  you," 
so, 'the  next  morning,  as  I  came  down  to  my  business,  I  went 
into  Mr.  Franko's,  and  he  was  not  in,  and  I  saw  his  brother,  and 
he  said  he  was  going  to  Philadelphia  to  see  about  money. 
'  Q.  No;  didn't  Franko  come  to  your  house?  A.  I  was  in  to  see 
his  brother,  or  to  see  him,  and  his  brother  said  he  was  up  there 
the  same  night,  between  7  and  8  o'clock,  and  8  and  9  o'clock,  so 
I  said,  "  I  will  try  and  see  if  I  can  see  him ;  "  so,  I  had  my  samples 
over  there,  about  8  o'clock,  or  a  few  minutes  after  or  before  8 
that  I  went  in. 

Q.  Did  you  take  your  samples  with  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  so,  I 
asked  for  a  soda,  and  I  got  a  soda,  and  Mr.  Franko  came  out  and 
invited  me  into  the  back  room;  he  said,  "Will  you  please  step 
into  the  back  room;"  and  I  said,  "I  will  do  so;"  and  I  went 
into  the  back  where  he  told  me  I  can  go  down  to  my  business 
now  from  there;  I  have  to  go  over  to  Philadelphia  to  start  a 
saloon;  that  was  doing  business;  when  I  went  in  he  asked  me  if 
I  could  fix  it;  and  I  said,  "No,  sir;  I  want  to  have  nothing  to 
do; "  I  said,  "You  have  to  look  for  somebody  else; "  he  wanted 
me  to  take  some  money  for  it. 

Q.  He  took  out  money  and  tried  to  give  it  to  you?     A.  Yes, 

sir;  he  said,  "You  told  me  the  lawyer  wanted  $30,"  and  I  said, 

u Did  he  say  that  would  settle  it;"  he  said,  that  would  settle  it 

for  me,  and  he  tried  to  give  me  some  money,  and  I  wouldn't 
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take  it;  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  so,  I  turned  to 
go,  and  got  my  hat  and  when  out  of  the  door;  and  he  said, 
"  Where  are  you  going;  what  is  your  hurry;  "and  I  said,  "  I  have 
got  to  go  over  to  Third  avenue,  Mr.  Franko,  for  a  few  minutes ;  " 
and  he  said,  "  Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  go  along,  and  we'll 
have  a  drink  together;"  and  I  said,  "No;  I  am  in  a  hurry;" 
but  he  followed  me  out  with  the  money  in  his  hand,  and  as  we 
came  outside,  he  reached  me  outside  of  the  door,  and  Detective 
Taylor  was  standing  over  there,  and  as  we  came  along  on  Fourth 
avenue,  I  saw  Mr.  Lang. 

Q.  You  knew  them  both  well?  A.  Yes;  I  knew  them;  I 
never  knew  them  well;  no  better  than  anybody  else;  and  as  I 
came  out  this  man  followed  me;  he  came  to  me,  and  I  was 
about  going  in  Blank's;  I  said,  "I  have  no  time;  I  know  what 
you  are  up  to;"  and  he  said,  "Don't  bother  me;"  and  as  we 
came  down  Eleventh  or  Twelfth  street,  he  tried  to  put  the 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  I  gave  him  a  shove,  and  he  fell  down, 
and  the  money  fell  on  the  ground,  and  there  was  a  woman 
standing  there,  and  she  said,  "  Mister,  you  lost  some  —  "  and 
Lang  came  up,  and  he  grabbed  me,  and  he  says,  "  Hold  on,  Park- 
hurst,  we  have  got  you  now;  where  did  you  get  that  money; 
where  have  you  got  that  money?  " 

Q.  He  said,  "  Hold  on,  Parkhurst,  where  have  you  got  the 
money?" 

Mr.  Goff. —  Another  Gardner  case. 

The  Witness.— 1  told  him  1  thought  he  was  crazy,  and  he 
said,  "You  are  arrested;"  and  I  said,  "All  right;"  so,  he 
arrested  me,  and  the  charge  was  made  against  me,  and  Franko 
made  the  charge  that  I  came  in  and  reported  myself  as  a  private 
detective  and  a  Parkhurst  agent;  now,  I  never  done  anything  of 
this  kind  —  never  in  my  life;  I  never  done  so  in  my  life. 

Q.  Now,  prior  to  this  time  you  had  been  connected  in  business 
to  a  large  extent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  had  some  considerable  means?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Means  which  you  have  lost  through  no  fault  of  your  own? 
A,  Yes,  sir;  I  had  a  partner  who  lost  me  $6,000. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Captain  Cross  in  the 
1  station-house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that?  A.  He  called  me  about  11  or  12 
o'clock  the  next  day,  when  Franko  made  the  charge  that  I  had 
received  this  money,  and  I  said,  "  Captain  — "  he  said  to  me, 
"Why  don't  you  confess  it;??  and  I  said,  "Captain,  I  have 
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nothing  to- confess;"  you  must  excuse  me,  but  I  can't  talk,  the 
American  language  very  plain. 

Q;  That's  all  right;  go  on?  A.  So  he  said  to  me,  "It  is 
better  for  you  to  tell  the  truth;  you  can  get  easier  through  it," 
and  I  said,  "  Captain  Cross,  I  know  what  you  are  after;  I  know 
what  I  am  doing;  I  never  received  a  cent,  and  I  never  wanted 
to,  but  I  know  who  receives  money;"  so  he  got  mad  and  wanted 
to  punch  me. 

Q.  Did  he  present  his  fist  to  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  said, 
"  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,  Captain  Cross,"  and  he  said  to  me, 
"  Go  down,"  and  he  sent  me  down  again ;  so  the  detective  took 
me  down  again,  and  a  policeman;  about  1  o'clock  they  brought 
me  up  again,  and  there  was  Policeman  Lang  and  Taylor  and 
the  captain,  and  he  said,  "Ain't  you  going  to  confess?"  and 
I  just  told  him  the  same  thing  I  told  him  the  first  time  so  he 
told  him  again  to  take  me  down ;  he  said,  "  Take  him  down 
stairs  again;  he  is  excited  again;"  and  they  took  me  down 
stairs,  and  at  about  2  o'clock  they  brought  me  up  again. 

Q.  That  is  the  third  time?  A.  Yes,  sir;  so  he  told  me  he 
"would  take  me  over  to  headquarters,  and  I  said,  "  You  can  take 
me  to  headquarters,  or  any  other  place;  I  am  not  afraid  to 
face  anybody;"   so  he  sent  me  downstairs  again. 

Q.  What  time  was  this?  A.  About  half  -post  2  or  3  o'clock 
in  the  night  time;  so  in  the  morning  a  detective  came  and 
put  the  bracelets  on  me,  and  took  me  over  to  headquarters 

Mr.  Ransom. — Wait  a  moment.  I  don't  think  the  witness 
ought  to  be  interfered  with  in  his  answer.  I  want  this  witness 
to  complete  his  answer,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  Go  ouV     A.  I  went  down  to  headqaarters  — 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  want  to  get  something  before  we  get  to  head- 
quarters.    T  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  and  I  insist  upon  it 

Q.  While  Captain  Cross  was  asking  you  these  questions  at 
the  station-house,  had  you   any  lawyer  present?     A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  station-house  in  the  dead  of  night  and 
Captain  Cross  trying  to  extract  a  confession  from  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  want  to  send  for  anybody?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wanted  * 
to  send  a  message  and  they  wouldn't  let  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  permission  to  send  a  message?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  what  happened  at  headquarters?  A.  They 
took  me  down  to  headquarters  and  kept  me  outside  of  the  door, 
and  then  the  captain  went  inside,  and  I  see  him  only  that  he 
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was  inside  about  five  minutes,  and  as  he  came  out,  Superin- 
tendent Byrnes  came  in  the  door,  and  he  took  a  look  at  me, 
and  he  said,  "  I  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that  case ; 
take  him  down  to  the  court  f  I  would  not  lie;  that's  what  he 
meant,  and  so  the  detective  and  Captain  Cross  brought  rue 
back,  and  Captain  Cross  said,  "  He  has  more  luck  than  brains ;" 
he  meant  me. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 
Q.  Referring  to  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  That  is,  that  you  escaped  to  the  third  degree?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Did  Captain  Cross  say  that  you  had  escaped  the  third 
degree?    A.  That's  what  he  meant. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Parkhurst's  name  mentioned  by  Captain  Cross 
and  these  detectives  in  the  station-house?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
asked  me  if  I  was  engaged  with  Dr.  Parkhurst,  and  I  said,  "  No." 

Q.  Was  that  all?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  day  was  it  you  were  finally  lodged  in  the  Tombs? 
A.  I  was  brought  to  the  Tombs  on  the  20th  or  21st;  I  am  not 
sure. 

Q.  Twentieth  or  21st  of  January?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  there  ever  since?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  taken  from  the  Tombs  to 
court?    A.  On  Tuesday  last  it  was  27  times. 

Q.  Twenty-seven  times  you  have  been  taken  from  the  Tombs 
to  the  Court  of  General  Sessions?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time?  .  A.  Last  Tuesday. 

Q.  Have  you  a  lawyer?  A.  My  lawyer  was  Mr.  Chandler,  but 
he  left  after  the  Dr.  Meyers  trial,  so  he  gave  my  case  over  to 
Mr.  Henry  D.  Sedgwick. 

Q.  Have  you  and  your  lawyer  asked  in  open  court  for  trial? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times?    A.  And  I  wrote,  myself,  to  the  judge. 

Q.  What  judge?    A.  Judge  Cowing. 
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.Q  Did  you  get  an  answer?    A.  Never  did. 

Q.  Have  you  been  ready  and  demanded  to"  be  tried  ever  since 
you  were  first  brought  down  to  court?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  district  attorneys  or  assistant  dis- 
trict attorneys  have  handled  the  papers  in  your  case?  A.  I 
think  three. 

Q.  Who  were  they?  A.  Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Townsend  and  Mr. 
Davis,  I  think. 

Q.  They  pass  it  along  from  one  to  the  other?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  an  excuse  made  by  the  district  attorney 
why  you  were  not  tried?  A.  No;  I  never  did;  because  I  was 
locked  up  in  the  back,  and  that  was  in  front,  and  I  only  seen 
my  lawyer,  and  I  would  ask  him;  and  he  said  they  shoved  it 
over;  he  came  to  me  and  said,  "Next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday," 
and  so  I  am  still  waiting. 

Q.  Have  you  any  hope  of  a  trial?  A.  To-day  my  lawyer  told 
me  he  was  promised  by  District  Attorney  Osborne  that  my  case 
would  be  tried  for  sure  on  the  9th  or  10th  of  June. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  9th  or  10th  of  July?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cantor. —  What  is  the  charge  against  him,  Mr.  Moss? 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  charged  against  you?    A.  For  extortion. 

Q.  How  much  was  it?  A.  Twenty-five  dollars  or  $30,  I  don't 
know. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  charge  against  him  is  extortion? 

Mr.  Goff.— It  must  have  been  extortion,  or  attempted  extor- 
tion. 

Q.  I  think  I  heard  you  say  you  were  with  Detectives  Taylor 
and  Lang  around  in  houses  of  ill-fame  a  great  deal?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  they  spoke  to  you  about  going  to  Parkhurst? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  arrested  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  spoke  to  me, 
and  said,  "You  are  a  Parkhurst  man  now." 

Q.  You  must  have  had  considerable  knowledge  of  Detectives 
Taylor  and  Lang;  you  must  have  seen  them  a  great  deal;  you 
have  carried  on  their  business?  A.  I  have  been  together  nearly 
every  night  with  them. 
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Q.  For  about  how  long?    A.  For  about  nine  weeks. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  wTith  them;  tell  us  exactly?  A.  Well, 
they  sent  me  in  the  house  on  Stanton  street,  81  or  83. 

Q.  What  for?    A.  Disorderly  house. 

Q.  To  get  evidence?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  houses  did  you  get  evidence  in?     A.  Five. 

Q.  Were  all  those  five  houses  pulled?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  the  inmates  all  fined?  A.  No,  sir;  not  one  is 
fined. 

Q.  They  have  been  tried?     A.  They  were  tried;  yes,  sir.. 

Q.  Any  of  them  sent  to  prison?     A.  No,  sir;  discharged. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  paid  money?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  told  me  they  paid. 

Q.  Who  told  you?     A.  The  owners. 

Q.  You  mean  the  madames  or  proprietors  of  the  houses?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  detectives  who  got  you  to  go  into  these  houses 
which  they  raided,  and  the  cases  were  tried  and  the  people 
dismissed;  these  were  the  same  men  who  arrested  you,  and 
called  you  Parkhurst?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  detectives  get  any  money  from  these 
people?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?     A.  In  Geiger's  place,  once. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  these  madames  claim  they  paid  after  the  arrest  or 
before?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  claim  they  had  paid  before  they  were  arrested? 
A.  Had  been  paying  before,  and  paid  after;  that's  what  they 
claimed. 

Q.  Where  is  Franko's  saloon?  A.  On  Eleventh  street,  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth  avenues,  but  I  guess  he  has  not  got 
it  any  more. 

Q.  You  think  he  is  out  of  business  now?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Ransom: 

Q.  Mr.  Witness,  where  did  you  live  before  you  came  to  New 
York  to  open  this  cafe?  A.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty -fourth 
street  near  Eighth  avenue. 
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Q.  What  was  your  business  there?  2l.  I  kept  a  confectionery 
store,  2314  Eighth  avenue,  near  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
street. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  before  that?  A.  I  had  a  cloak  manu- 
factory in  Bleecker  street. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  before  that?  A.  Traveling  for  a 
clothing  house. 

Q.  In  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  before  that?  A.  Before  that  I 
came  over  to  this  country  from  Europe. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  were  engaged  or  employed  for  this  dis- 
tillery in  Kentucky?  A.  That's  the  last  time,  when  I  was  in 
business,  and  I  returned  from  Europe,  and  I  came  back  I  found 
my  partner  had  ran  away,  and  I  was  bankrupt,  and  I  lost 
$ G,000  worth. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  New  York  city?  A.  It  is  now 
about  six  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man?     A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  the  business  of  procuring 
evidence  for  the  police  for  disorderly  houses?  A.  Only  nine 
weeks,  thank  God,  and  that  was  only  because  they  forced  me;. 
I  had  my  store  over  there. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  gone  into  that  business  if  you  had  not 
been  forced  to  it  by  the  police?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that,  do  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bansom. —  Well,  I  don't  want  any  more  evidence  after 
that.     That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  say  you  kept  store  before  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Goff.— I  would  now  request  an  adjournment. 
Adjourned  until  Friday  morning,  at  10:30  a.  m. 
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Proceedings  of  the  25th  session  of  the  committee,  June  29, 
1894,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley,  Edmund 
O'Connor,  George  W.  Robertson  and  Jacob  A.  Cantor;  John  W. 
Goff,  Frank  Moss  and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee; De  Lancey  Mcoll,  of  counsel  for  the  police  board. 

George  Delmachus,  called  as  'a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Chairman,  this  witness  is  a  Greek,  and  I  have 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Bardy,  a  reputable  gentleman,  wlio 
will  interpret  for  us. 

George  T.  Bardy,  was  sworn  as  interpreter. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  state  to  this 
witness  the  conditions  under  which  he  comes  here  to  testify  in 
regard  to  the  resolution  appointing  the  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Tell  the  witness  that  he  is  to  understand 
that  in  giving  testimony  before  this  committee  with  reference  to 
bribery  or  corruption,  that  that  testimony  can  not  be  used 
against  him  in  any  trial  or  suit  or  proceeding,  nor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  an  indictment  against  him,  and  the  indictment ' 
is  barred,  and  any  prosecution  for  it  is  barred.  (The  inter- 
preter interprets  the  chairman's  direction.)  All  he  has  to  do  is 
to  tell  the  truth  and  fear  nothing.     Does  he  understand  you? 

The  interpreter. —  He  understands  me. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  Has  he  taken  the  oath? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Mcoll.—  What  oath? 

Chairman  LexowT. —  The  oath  on  the  Bible,  the  regular  oath, 
it  has  been  translated  to  him. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  Does  he  regard  that  oath  as  binding? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  suppose  so ;  why  not?     Ask  him  whether , 
he  is  a  Christian  and  believes  in  the  Bible. 

The  Interpreter. —  Yes;  he  is  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  My  questions,  Mr.  Interpreter,  I 
will  direct  them  to  the  witness,  and  you  take  the  questions  and 
translate  them  to  the  witness,  and  give  us  his  answer. 

The  Interpreter. —  Yes. 

A.  At  present  I  am  not  employed  at  anything. 
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Q.  What  were  you  employed  at  some  months  ago?  A.  About 
a  couple  of  months  ago  I  had  a  push-cart;  about  two  months  ago 
I  had  a  push-cart. 

Q.  What  did  you  sell?    A.  Fruits. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  with  your  push-cart?  A.  I  was  standing 
corner  of  Barclay  street  and  Broadway. 

Q.  Had  you  a  license?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  stand  there  all  the  time,  or  did  you  go  around  the 
streets  to  sell  your  fruits?  A.  I  was  standing  there  all  the 
time;  four  months;  every  day. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  standing  there?     A.  For  four  months. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  before  you  had  a  push-cart  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Barclay  street?  A.  T  was  selling  with  the 
push-cart  around  the  streets  of  New  York. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  been  in  America?    A.  Three  years, 

Q,  Was  the  license  or  permit  to  have  a  push-cart  in  the  streets 
given  to  you  in  your  own  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bradley. —  When  you  give  it  in  English,  speak  a 
little  louder,  so  the  reporters  over  here  can  hear  you;  they  can 
not  hear  you  there. 

Mr.  Goff. —  My  impression  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  ordinance 
of  this  city  requires  none  but  citizens  be  granted  a  license. 

Senator  Bradley. —  That  is  so. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  my  impression;  I  would  not  say  it  posi- 
tively, but  that  is  my  impression  that  is  an  ordinance  of  this  city. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  would  be  a  very  proper  one,  if  it  was 
not. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  that  is  so;  I  have  not  read  the  ordinance 
recently,  but  I  have  a  recollection  that  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Nicoll. — You  mean  to  say  a  Jerseyman  could  not  get  a 
license? 

Mr.  Goff. — A  Jerseyman  may  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
I  mean  a  citizen  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  because  a  man 
In  Nebraska,  for  instance,  becomes  a  citizen  by  a  year's  resi- 
dence.    Any  citizen.     I  think  that  ib  the  law  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  many  Greeks  who  have  licenses  for  push- 
carts? A.  I  know  some  have  licenses,  and  I  know  others  have 
not. 

Q.  And  while  you  had  your  push-cart  at  Broadway  and  Bar- 
clay street,  did  you  have  to  pay  anybody  anything  for  keeping 
your  push-cart  there?    A.  I  was  paying  to  the  wardman. 
L.  299 
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Q.  How  much  were  you  paying  to  the  wardman?  A.  I  was 
paying  $15  a  month. 

Q.  Fifteen  dollars  a  month  for  a  push-cart;  where  did  you 
pay  the  wardman  the  money?  A.  I  paid  it  to  him  myself  at 
the  station-house;  other  times  I  paid  it  to  an  Italian  young 
man  who  .was  to  give  the  money  to  the  wardman. 

Q.  Sometimes  —  many  times,  he  paid  at  the  station-house? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  other  times  you  paid  to  an  Italian  young  man  for 
the  wardman?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  the  answer  louder,  Mr.  Bardy;  all  these  gentlemen 
want  to  hear  it;  when  you  paid  money  at  the  station-house,  to 
whom  did  you  give  the  money?  A.  I  paid  to  Mr.  Wilson;  I 
know  the  name  to  be  Mr.  Wilson. 

Q.  Is  that  the  name  of  the  wardman?  A.  I  think  so;  I  am  not 
positive. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  go  to  the  station-house  to  pay  the  money? 
A.  I  heard  from  others  who  went  there. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Speak  up;  we  can  not  hear. 

The  Witness. —  I  heard  from  others  who  went  there,  and  I 
went  myself. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  persons  you  heard  from?  A.  I  know 
Italians  and  Greeks. 

Q.  Were  they  push-cart  men?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  told  by  them?  A.  They  didn't  tell  me  any- 
thing; but  I  went  to  the  station-house,  and  I  seen  them  there, 
so  I  went  and  paid  myself. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for?  A.  I  paid  for  to  leave  me  stand  at 
the  corner,  because  if  I  would  not  pay  they  would  not  leave  me 
stand  there. 

Q.  Because  if  he  would  not  pay  they  would  not  leave  him 
stand  there;  well,  before  he  paid,  did  any  one  tell  him  he  should 
pay  or  he  would  be  driven  away  from  there?  A.  Nobody  came 
there  to  tell  me  that  I  could  not  stand ;  but  I  knew  that  I  could 
not  stand  there  unless  I  would  come  and  see  somebody;  and  so 
I  went  to  the  station-house,  and  fixed  it  up  beforehand  before  I 
went  to  stay  on  the  corner. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  station-house  to  fix  it  up  before  you  put 
your  push-cart  on  the  corner?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  to  the  station-house  first,  did  you  see  this 
wardman  Wilson?  A.  Well,  I  went  there;  the  third  time  I  saw 
him;  I  went  three  times,  and  the  third  time  I  saw  Mr.  Wilson. 
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Q.  What  did  Mr.  Wilson  say  to  you,  and  what  did  you  say  to 
Mr.  Wilson?  A.  I  asked  Mr.  Wilson  to  give  me  some  corner 
to  stand  with  my  push-cart,  and  he  said,  "All  right;"  fie  will 
find  out  which  corner  to  give  me,  and  so,  after  one  week,  he 
gave  me  this  corner,  corner  of  Barclay  street  and  Broadway, 
and  I  paid  Mr.  Wilson  the  $15;  that  was  the  understanding 
for  each  month  to  pay  $15. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wilson  say  to  you  the  amount  of  money  you  would 
have  to  pay  him  for  standing  corner  of  Broadway  and  Barclay 
street?  A.  The  first  two  months,  sir,  I  paid  $10  per  month; 
the  first  two  months  I  paid  $10  per  month,  and  the  third  month 
I  wanted  to  put  some  chestnuts  in  addition  to  my  push-cart, 
and  I  put  a  chestnut-stand  outside,  and  Mr.  Wilson  told  me 
I  had  to  pay  some  more;  and  then  I  was  paying  $18  a  month. 

The  Witness. —  Fifteen  dollars. 

The  Interpreter.—  Fifteen  dollars  a  month. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Don't  the  witness  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage?    He  has  corrected  you  there. 

The  Interpreter. — Very  little;  he  knows  18.  He  knows  to 
count 

Q.  So  you  paid  $5  extra  for  the  peanut-stand?  A.  The  chest- 
nut-stand. 

Q.  Now,  how  did  you  come  to  pay  the  Italian  money?  A. 
This  Italian  young  man,  sir;  he  is  a  bootblack. 

Q.  Speak  up;  we  can  not  hear  you  at  all?  A.  This  young 
Italian  man  is  a  bootblack  at  the  station-house,  and  he  came 
around  the  first  two  months  and  was  collecting  money  from 
others,  and  so  I  paid  it;  I  knew  it  was  for  the  wardman. 

Q.  What  is  that  Italian's  name?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  the  Italian  that  came  around  to  you 
to  collect  as  the  Italian  bootblack  in  station-house  in  Church 
street?     A.  Yes,   sir;  I  recognize  him  to  be  the  bootblack. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  paid  the  $15  at  the  station-house,  did 
you  get  a  piece  of  paper,  or  a  ticket?  A.  He  gave  me  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  I  lost  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  piece  of  paper  he  gave  you?  A.  There 
was  a  piece  of  paper;  I  don't  know  what  it  was  for,  but  it  was 
some  letters  on  it  that  I  could  not  understand;  it  was  a  book 
like  —  a  small  book  —  and  I  only  understand  it  was  corner 
of  Barclay  street  and  Broadway;  the  other  letters  I  could  not 
make  out. 

Q.  You  mean  to  tell  us,  Mr.  Witness,  that  this  little  book 
you  got  in  the  station-house  from  Wardman  Wilson  had  on 
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it  a  mark,  "  Barclay  street  and  Broadway;"  is  that  so?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — You  understand  that,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentle- 
men. I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  that  here.  That  when 
he  paid  the  wardman  the  $15  in  the  station-house,  he  received 
a  little  book  from  him  which  the  witness  did  not  understand, 
except  the  words  written  inside,  "  Barclay  street  and  Broad- 
way." 

Q.  Well,  did  you  receive  a  book? 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  Was  it  a  pass-book? 

Mr.  Goff. —  He  says  a  little  book;  that  is  the  best  description 
we  can  get. 

Q.  Was  the  little  book  an  advertisement  book?  A.  That 
little  book,  sir,  it  was  one  book  which  I  see  given  out  in  the 
street;  I  suppose  it  was  some  kind  of  book  for  advertisements; 
I  don't  know  what. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  know  what  the  book  is,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Cantor. — Was  there  anything  in  writing  on  the  back. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  Have  you  seen  this  little  book? 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes;  I  have.  Unfortunately,  I  haven't  one.  No; 
this  is  not  the  issue. 

Q.  Just  ask  the  witness  if  the  little  book  I  hand  him  now  is 
like  the  one  that  he  got  from  the  wardman;  just  let  him  look  at 
it,  the  cover,  I  want?  A.  I  am  not  positive;  I  could  not  say;  I 
think  it  is  the  same  like  this. 

Q.  He  thinks  it  is  the  same  like  this. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  suppose  it  is  about  the  same  size,  he 
means. 

Mr.  Goff. —  As  matter  of  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  books. 

Senator  Cantor. —  This  is  no  connection  between  the  name 
af  the  firm  and  him? 

Mr.  Goff. —  No;  that  is  w7hy  I  did  not  mention  it. 

Q.  Was  it  inside  the  book  you  got,  was  it  in  pencil  writing,, 
the  place  where  you  should  stand  with  your  push-cart?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  wrere  you  given  the  book  for?  A.  I  understood 
they  gave  me  that  book  to  know  the  date  when  I  had  to  pay. 

Q.  To  know  what;  the  date?    A.  When  I  had  to  pay. 

Q.  Well,  but  wasn't  there  something  said  ta  you  that  in  case 
you  were  arrested  by  the  police,  that  you  show  that  book  to  the 
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sergeant  at  the  desk  in  the  station-house?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
not  told  anything  like  that;  and  I  never  went  into  the  station- 
house  to  show  a  book;  I  was  arrested  many  times,  but  I  never 
showed  the  book. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  push-cart  men  who  were  arrested,  and 
who  showed  the  book  when  they  were  arrested  and  brought  to 
the  station-house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  any  push-cart  man  that  had  that  book 
was  not  to  be  arrested;  weren't  you  told  that?  A.  Well,  I  know 
in  some  cases  some  were  arrested,  and  they  showed  that  book 
and  the  officers  would  let  them  alone. 

Q.  And  the  push-cart  men  who  hadn't  that  book,  they  were 
arrested;  isn't  that  true?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  it. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  pay  altogether  for  keeping  your 
push-cart  at  the  corner  of  Barclay  and  Broadway?  A.  I  paid  to 
the  man  $50. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  ago?    A.  It  was  the  last  season,  sir. 

Q.  The  last  season?  A.  Yes;  about  August,  September  and 
October. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  get  out  of  the  push-cart  business, 
George?  A.  I  engaged  myself  in  a  restaurant,  keeping  at  Boose- 
velt  street,  for  my  countryman ;  that  is  why  I  left  the  business. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  pay  in  Boosevelt  street,  George?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  working  in  the  restaurant?  A.  At  the  present 
time;  no,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  not  working  there  at  present? 

The  Interpreter. —  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many  push-carts  paid  to  Wardman  Wil- 
son while  you  were  paying;  the  number  of  push-carts  that  paid? 
A.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  about  25  or  30  push-carts. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Ask  him  whether  it  was  the  generally  understood  custom 
in  his  particular  business  to  pay  money  to  wardmen  for  the 
privilege  of  having  push-carts  on  the  street?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
peddling  in  the  streets  of  New  York  before  I  paid,  and  I  was 
every  day  getting  arrested,  and  business  standing  on  the  corner 
was  better  for  me,  and  when  I  found  out  they  were  paying  I  paid 
myself  to  stand  there.     (Answer  read  at  the  request  of  Mr,  Gofif.) 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  found  out  the  others  engaged 
in  the  same  business  were  contributing  to  this  police  fund?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  it  was  a  general  custom  of  that  business  to  do 
that?  A.  Well,  I  know7  it  was  the  custom,  because  a  good  many 
that  were  not  paying  they  were  getting  arrested  every  day  in 
the  streets;  so  all  were  compelled  to  make  arrangements  and 
pay  something  to  have  some  corner  to  stand  on. 

Mr.  Goff. —  You  may  examine. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Ask  him  if  he  knows  his  little  book?    A.  I  don't  know  now. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  When  was  he  last  arrested?  A.  It  was  last  September, 
sir;  last  September  I  was  arrested. 

Q.  Was  he  fined?  A.  I  was  put  under  |300  bail,  and  I  got 
out  on  bail,  and  I  was  fined  $5  at  Special  Sessions. 

Q.  When  was  he  arrested  prior  to  that?  A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber, sir. 

Q.  Well,  can't  he  tell  within  a  month  or  two  months?  A. 
Well,  I  was  arrested  before  that  many  times;  but  the  four 
months  I  stood  on  that  corner  I  was  arrested  once. 

Q.  Was  he  arrested  during  the  time  that  he  says  he  was 
paying  the  police  for  protection? 

The  Interpreter. —  Yes;  he  said  once. 

Q.  When  was  that;  don't  you  testify  now? 

The  Interpreter. —  He  said  to  me  once. 

Q.  I  know;  you  put  every  question  I  put  to  him  directly,  as 
I  put  it?  A.  That  was  one  time  I  wras  arrested  while  I  was  the 
four  months  I  was  paying;  that  was  in  September. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  time  that  he  was  arrested  during  the 
time  in  which  he  says  he  was  paying  the  police?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  the  only  time. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  English? 

The  Witness. —  Yes.     I  can  not  speak;  I  can  not  speak. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  it? 

The  Witness. —  I  understand  a  little. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  commence  to  push  a  cart  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  do  you  understand  that?  A.  Yes;  I  know;  but 
I  can  not  speak. 
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Q,  Do  you  understand  that?    A.  Yes;  I  know  that 

Q.  When?     A.  I  can  not  speak. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  can  not  speak. 

Q.  You  can  not  speak?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  can  not  speak  English?     A.  No. 

Q.  Can't  you  speak  enough  English  to  tell  me  when  you  first 
commenced  to  push  a  cart  in  the  city  of  New  York?    (No  answers) 

Q.  What;  do  you  understand  that?     A.  No;  I  don't  know- 

Q.  Do  you  understand  it;  what?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  understand?    A.  No. 

Q.  The  question  of  mine;  what?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  city  of  New  York;  three 
years  ago?    A.  Three  years  ago. 

Q.  You  understand  that?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Three  years,  do  you  say?    A.  Yes;  three  years. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  Just  use  your  voice;  there  is  nothing  t© 
be  alarmed  at. 

By  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  On  what  date  did  you  first  commence  to  make  payments  to 
the  Italian  bootblack?     A.  That  J  can  not  speak. 

Q.  You  can  not  speak;  now,  we  will  go  on. 

The  Interpreter. —  Shall  I  ask  him  the  question? 

Q.  You  ask  him  the  question :  What  was  the  time  of  your 
first  conversation  with  a  wardman  said  to  be  called  WTilson? 
(The  interpreter  again  interprets  for  the  witness.)  A.  I  do  not 
remember,  sir,  exactly  the  date. 

Q.  Where  was  it?  A.  Another  young  man  told  me  he  had  a 
place,  and  I  went  and  met  Mr.  Wilson  outside  of  the  station- 
house. 

Q.  Was  it  outside  the  station-house  that  the  first  incident 
took  place?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  present?    A.  Nobody  was  present. 

Q.  But  Wilson  and  himself?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  that  Wilson  said?  A.  I  asked 
Mr.  Wilson  to  give  me  some  corner  to  stand,  and  he  told  me, 
"  Yes,  I  will  give  you  some  corner,  but  you  have  to  pay  me  $19 
per  month." 

Q.  What  then  was  said?  A.  He  told  me  that  he  would  give 
me  a  place  and  I  went  after  one  week,  and  he  gave  me  the  place. 
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Q.  Was  this  conversation  with  Wilson  conducted  in  Greek? 
A.  The  other  young  man,  who  told  me  that  they  were  paying, 
he  explained  to  Mr.  Wilson  that  I  wanted  a  place. 

Q.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  at  the  interview  with  Wilson, 
in  which  the  conversation  which  he  has  repeated,  that  no  one 
was  present  except  Wilson  and  himself;  see  if  that  is  not  true? 
A.  When  I  first  met  Mr.  Wilson,  it  was  with  this  young  man 
who  told  me  they  were  paying  money. 

Q.  Is  his  statement  he  made  a  few  moments  ago  that,  at  this 
first  interview  with  Wilson,  nobody  but  Wilson  and  himself 
was  present,  true  or  untrue?  A.  I  want  to  say,  at  the  time  I 
paid  the  money,  there  was  nobody  else  present;  but  the  first 
time  I  asked  Wilson  to  give  me  the  place  it  was  through  this 
other  young  man,  because  I  did  not  know  Wilson. 

Q.  Was  the  conversation  conducted  in  Greek?  A.  Well,  this 
young  man  had  told  Mr.  Wilson  what  I  wanted,  and  he  knew 
very  well,  and  there  was  no  need  for  any  conversation  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  if  there  was  no  need  for  a  conversation  why  has 
he  testified  twice  to  a  conversation  with  Wilson  on,  the  first 
into; view;  ask  him  for  that?  A.  It  was  the  first  time,  as  I 
said,  that  this  young  man  spoke  to  Mr.  Wilson  about  me,  that 
I  wanted  a  place;  the  second  time  I  met  Mr.  Wilson  I  paid 
only  the  money. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  agreement  with  Wilson  person- 
ally to  pay  any  money;  did  he  ever  make  a  personal  agreement 
with  Wilson  to  pay  any?  A.  There  was  no  special  agreement, 
sir;  but  so  much  everybody  were  doing. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Wilson  on  the 
subject  of  paying  money;  ask  him  that  himself?  A.  I  have 
no  conversation;  I  khew  only  from  others;  my  countrymen  — 
that  they  were  paying  $10. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  then,  he  never  had  a  conversation  with  Wilson 
on  the  subject  of  paying  money?  A.  I  have  no  conversation, 
sir;  the  first  time    I  went  to  the  young  man,  as  I  said. 

Q.  Why  did  he  testify,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Goff,  and  also  in  reply 
to  me  a  few  moments  ago,  to  the  details  of  a  conversation  with 
Wilson?  A.  As  I  said,  the  first  conversation  I  had  with  Wilson^ 
it  was  through  this  other  young  man  who  could  speak  English. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question;  read  the  question 
again  to  him? 

Q.  (The  question  was  read  by  the  stenographer.)  What  did 
he  testify  in  reply  to  Mr.  Goff,  and  also  in  reply  to  me  a  few 
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moments  ago,  to  the  details  of  a  conversation  with  Wilson? 
A.  I  had  a  conversation  through  the  interpreter;  this  young 
man  was  interpreter.  f 

Q.  What  was  the  date,  approximately,  of  the  conversation 
with  Wilson?     A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  year?    A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three. 

Q.  The  month?     A.  It  was  in  July. 

Q.  What  was  the  date,  according' to  his  testimony,  of  the 
first  payment  to  Wilson?    A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anyone  else  present  wrhen  he  paid  it?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Wras  anyone  else  ever  present  when  he  paid  the  money  to 
Wilson,  except  Wilson  himself?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 
Mr.  Nicoll. —  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  morning  journals, 
late  yesterday  afternoon,  a  witness,  named  Drothleff,  testified 
to  some  story  of  alleged  persecution,  from  which  the  committee 
were  asked  to  infer  that  he  had  been  made  the  subject  of  some 
persecution  on  account  of  his  attitude  toward  the  police.  1 
understood  the  witness  to  say  that  his  case  in  the  district  at- 
torney's office  had  been  adjourned  26  or  £7  times. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  Twenty-seven  times. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Twenty-seven  times;  and  he  represented  to 
this  committee  that  there  was  apparently  some  systematic 
effort  to  postpone  his  trial  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  in 
the  Tombs  as  a  punishment  for  what  he  had  said  or  done.  Now, 
it  appears  from  the  records  of  the  district  attorney's  office  that 
this  witness  is  under  three  indictments,  not  one;  two  of  which 
were  found  on  the  25th  day  of  January,  1894,  and  one  of  which 
was  found  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  1894;  the  first  two 
being  for  grand  larceny  and  extortion,  and  the  second  for  extor- 
tion. Tt  also  appears  that  this  case,  from  memoranda  on  the 
papers,  with  which  Mr.  Goff  and  myself  are  familiar,  that  the 
case  was  on  the  calendar  of  the  February  term;  and  it  Was 
postponed  at  the  defendant's  request;  that  it  was  on  March  13th 
again,  and  the  complainant  was  absent;  that  it  was  on  the  June 
term,  1894,  and  postponed  upon  the  request  of  defendant's 
counsel.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  a  note  of  these  items  should 
be  made,  and  of  these  indorsements,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
put  alongside  of  the  testimony  of  the  witness. 
Mr.  Goff. —  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  How  about  the  other  24  times? 
L.  300 
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Mr.  Goff. —  We  have  no  records  of  that.  I  have  no  objection 
to  have  it  put  on  the  record.  Now,  Mr.  Nicoll  is  always  quick 
to  take  advantage,  of  course,  of  our  kindness.  He  sent  for 
these  papers. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  And  also  sent  the  clerk  back  and  told  him  you 
did  not  want  him. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  did.  Now,  you  took  advantage  of  our  courtesy, 
and  we  will  take  advantage  of  yours.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  two  of  the*  indictments  are  found  on  the  same 
date  —  the  25th  of  January,  and  each  of  the  indictments  is  for 
acts  growing  out  of  the  same  transaction,  because  it  is  like 
indicting  a  man  for  larceny  and  also  indicting  him  for  receiving 
stolen  goods;  or,  in  other  wTords,  putting  half  a  dozen  counts 
into  the  indictment,  covering  the  same  transaction,  and  pleading 
the  same  offense  in  different  ways.  So  that  disposes  of  two 
indictments.     The  other  indictment  is  — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Two  weeks  later? 

Mr.,  Goff. —  Two  weeks  later ;  growing  out  of  the  same  transac- 
tion also  —  extortion;  so  that  the  three  indictments  are  simply 
for  the  one  offense. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  facts  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Do  you  say  you  have  investigated? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes;  we  know.  Let  me  say  further,  it  is  but  just 
that,  as  the  witness  testified  to  yesterday,  that  on  one  of  the 
documents  to  the  T5tli  of  February,  the  name  Chandler  is 
indorsed,  which  means  Mr.  Chandler  was  assigned  counsel,  this 
prisoner  being  too  poor  to  employ  counsel ;  and  as  he  explained 
yesterday  Mr.  Chandler  having  gone  to  Europe,  after  the  Dr. 
Meyer  trial,  and  before  the  Dr.  Meyer  trial,  Mr.  Chandler  was 
so  engrossed  and  engaged  in  the  Dr.  Meyer  trial,  he  could  not 
tend  to  anything  else,  and  that  he  obtained  one  adjournment 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant's  counsel. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  If  Mr.  Goff  has  such  a  pat  exnlanation  of  all  this, 
it  is  peculiar  that  he  sent  this  testimony  out  of  court? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  don't  think  that.  Also,  we  find  in  the  papers 
here,  a  notice  of  motion  to  dismiss  the  indictment,  signed  by 
Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  counsel  for  the  defendant.  (Mr.  Goff 
then  read  notice  of  motion  and  affidavit.) 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Now,  it  appears  it  was  put  on  the*  calendar  in  con- 
sequence of  that  motion,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  postponed  by 
the  defendant's  counsel,  at  his  own  request. 

Mr.  Goff. — Let  us  see. 
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Mr.  Nicoll.—  Isn't  it? 

Mr.  Goff.—  That  appears  to  be.  Of  course  I  would  like  to 
hear  Mr.  Sedgwick.  Here  is  a  memoranda  and  a  motion  has 
been  ponding  here.  The  motion  was  made  before  this  date;  and 
this  is  a  memoranda  not  signed  by  anyone,  in  pencil.  I  know 
it  has  been  the  practice  in  the  district  attorney's  office,  thai 
where  a  memorandum  of  that  kind  was  put  on  an  indictment 
that  the  assistant  having  charge  of  the  indictment  would  sign 
his  initials  to  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  it;  but  there  is  no  name 
whatever  signed  to  this  memorandum,  and,  non  constat,  that 
memorandum  may  have  been  made  by  a  subpoena-server  up  at 
the  district  attorney's  office,  and  we  are  not  bound  by  that. 

Senator  Cantor.—-  It  says  it  was  adjourned  by  the  defendant's 
counsel? 

Mr.  Goff.—  Yes. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Would  not  the  memoranda  be  made  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court?  » 

Mr.  Goff. —  Oh,  no,  Senator,  by  the  assistant  in  charge. 

Mr.  Xicoll. —  It  is  not  necessary  to  get  so  disturbed  about  the 
matter.  I  thought  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the  committee  about 
that.  You  need  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  with  an 
elaborate  explanation.  I  knew  nothing  about  this,  and  the  clerk 
was  going  out  of  court,  and  handed  them  to  me.  I  knew  noth- 
ing about  it. 

Mr.  Goff. —  My  friend  Mcoll  has  thrust  his  head  into  a  hor- 
net's nest,  and  he  wants  to  get  it  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
wish  to  call  the  committee's  attention,  also,  to  another  matter 
that  has  come  to  my  attention  on  these  papers  as  a  further  cor- 
roboration of  the  witness'  testimony  yesterday.  It  is  not  only 
the  law,  but  the  rule,  that  the  names  of  witnesses  must  be  in- 
scribed upon  the  indictments,  and  also  on  the  complaint;  and  I 
find  upon  each  of  those  complaints,  that  the  only  witnesses 
against  this  man  are  officers  from  the  central  office  —  Jacobs 
and  Dunn,  officers  C.  O.  precinct,  that  means  central  office. 
They  are  the  witnesses  in  one  case;  and  the  complainant,  that  is, 
the  stool-pigeon,  Lazarus  Birnkoff,  that  is  on  the  indictment 
The  next  indictment  the  officers  are  Taylor  and  Lang,  Four- 
teenth precinct,  and  "  Inquire  of  Franko  "  as  a  wftness.  That  is 
the  man  that  kept  the  pi  £ice  there. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Franko  is  the  man  that  claimed  -extor- 
tion was  attempted  on  him. 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes;  that  is  what- 1  say;  "Inquire  of  him.* 
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Constantine  Borias,  called  as  a  witness  Cjtt  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  a&  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goft': 

Q.  Can  you  speak  English?     A.  No;  I  can  not  speak. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Translate  the  oath  to  him. 

The  interpreter,  Mr.  Bardy,  translated  the  oath. 

Q,  Now,  what  is  your  business;  now,  Mr.  Bardy,  raise  your 
voice  a  little  higher  to  us?    A.  I  am  a  peddler,  sir;  a  push-cart. 

Q.  Did  you  stand  at  any  particular  corner?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
stand  in  corners,  and  when  I  see  any  officers  coming  around  I 
take  my  push-cart  and  move  on. 

Q.  You  don't  wait  to  be  told  to  move  on,  do  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  sometimes  I  don't  see  the  officer,  and  he  comes  along,  and 
drives  me  away ;  so  I  take  my  push-cart  and  move  on  the  street. 

Q.  Have  you  a  license,  Constantine?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  streets  do  you  generally  frequent?  A.  I  go 
around  Wall  street,  Exchange  place,  Nassau  street,  William 
street;  all  around  those  streets. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  paid  the  police  anything  —  any  money? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested?     A.  Yes,  sir;  many  times. 

Q.  Were  you  fined?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?  A.  Ten  dollars,  and  $5;  at  times  I  was  fined 
$10,  and  at  times  $5,  and  one  time  I  was  one  month  sent  to  the 
city  prison  for  one  month,  to  BlackwelPs  Island  for  one  month. 

Q.  All  for  the  push-cart  business?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  w7ardman  ever  visit  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  came 
around  a  chasing  me  away  where  I  was  standing.  ' 

Peter  Skadias,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  English?     A.  I  know  a  little  bit. 

Q.  Can  you  understand  the  oath?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Oath  administered  to  witness.) 

Q.  What  is  your  name?     A.  Peter  Skadias. 

Q.  What  is  your  business,  Peter?     A.  I  am  a  peddler. 

Q.  What  do  you  peddle,  Peter?    A.  I  have  a  push-cart. 

Q.  Fruit?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  streets  do  you  go  in,  Peter?     A.  I  am  going  all  over. 
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Q.  What  streets  do  you  generally  go  in;  what  part  of  the 
city?  A.  Wall  street,  Fulton  street,  Nassau  street,  Liberty 
street  — any  place  at  all  —  Fulton  street,  Park  place,  City  Hall 
—  all  around. 

Q.  Have  you  a  license?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  police  ever  trouble  you?  A.  Yes;  they  dhase  me 
away  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  never  pay  them  any  money?     A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked  for  any  money?  A.  No;  nobody 
asked  me  for  the  money  at  all. 

Q.  You  are  afraid  to  testify  against  the  police,  are  you  not? 
A.  Well,  if  come  any,  I  move  from  the  police. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  to  testify  against  the  police?  A.  No;  I 
am  not  afraid. 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  to  testify  against  them  at  all?  A.  No;  I 
am  not  afraid. 

Q.  Weren't  you  told,  when  you  came  here  this  morning,  not 
to  say  anything  against  the  police?    A.  I  don't  know  that 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Didn't  somebody  tell  you  not  to  say  anything  against  the 
police,  this  morning?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all?    A.  I  say  nothing  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  push-cart  men  have  to  pay  the  police? 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  at  all. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?    A.'  No. 
No  cross-examination. 

Demos  Skadias,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State: 
By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  You  understand  English?    A.  No. 

Q.  Not  a  bit?    A.  No. 

Mr.  Bardy  was  called  to  interpret  the  witness,  and  the  oath 
was  administered  to  the  witness,  who  testified  as  follows: 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Tell  him  that  anything  he  may  say  here  — 
tell  him  this,  and  tell  it  to  him  carefully  —  anything  he  may 
say  here  with  regard  to  bribery  is  privileged;  that  no  action 
can  be  brought  against  him,  or  proceeding;  that  no  indictment 
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can  be  secured  against  him;  he  can  not  be  punished  for  any  con- 
fession made  by  him  here  that  he  has  bribed,  it  is  a  bar  against 
any  proceedings  to  be  brought  against  him  hereafter.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  to  tell  the  truth;  because,  if  he  commits  perjury, 
he  can  be  punished.  Ask  him  if  he  understands  all  that? 
The  Interpreter. — Yes. 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Are  you  a  push-cart  peddler?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  go  with  your  push-cart?  A.  I  go  around 
the  streets  of  New  York;  all  around  the  street.     * 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  license?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  arrested?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  fined?  A.  I  was  arrested  three  times;  two 
times  I  was  discharged,  and  one  time  I  was  held  under  $50 
bail,  which  I  was  tried  and  fined  $3. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  were  discharged,  did  you  have  a  little 
bit  of  paper  that  you  showed  to  the  sergeant  —  a  little  book? 
A.   No,   sir;  I  had   no   ticket. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  money  to  the  police?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  chased  you,  too?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  our  time. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Ask  him  this  question :  Whether  he  knows 
that,  where  a  peddler  in  his  line  of  business  got  from  the  police 
a  right  to  stop  or  have  his  stand  in  a  certain  place,  they  paid 
for  it;  and  when  they  travel  around  the  city  like  he  does, 
apparently,  they  do  not  pay  for  it;  ask  him  whether  that  is  the 
custom?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  could  not  say  that  anybody 
paid;  I,  myself,  was  standing  in  the  place  where  I  had  the 
permission  of  the  owner  of  the  building,  and  I  was  standing 
there,  and  sometimes  many  officers  were  chasing  me,  and  I 
went  away;  any  time  they  leave  me  alone,  I  could  stay  there. 

No  cross-examination. 

John  Cannelus,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  English?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Chairman  Lexow. — You  understand  any  testimony  you  may 
give  in  reference  to  bribery  —  payment  of  money  to  any  public 
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official  or  policeman  is  privileged;  that  if  it  is  true  thatyom 
did  so,  and  you  confessed  it  here,  that  confession  will  be  a 
bar  to  any  prosecution  against  you  for  it;  you  can  not  be 
indicted  for  it. 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Are  you  a  push-cart  man?    A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.   Oysters.- 

Q.  Where  do  you  keep  your  stand?  A.  Twenty-seventh  street 
and  Eighth  avenue. 

Q.  Have  you  a  stand  outside  your  oyster  place?  A.  Inside 
the  stoop  line. 

Q.  Oh,  inside  the  stoop  line?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  is  inside  the  stoop  line?  A.  What 
is  that? 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  is  inside  the  stoop  line?  A.  Well, 
I  keep  it  there  every  night. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that?    A.  Well,  I  — 
*    Q.  What;  who  told  you  about  the  stoop  line?    A.  Well,  I 
got  the  privilege  of  the  parties  inside  the  store. 

Q.  From  the  parties?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Did  the  police  ever  trouble  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

No  cross-examination. 

Patrick  Ryan,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
-duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  What  is  your  business?     A.  Packing  boxes.   , 
Q.  Have  you  more  than  one  place  of  business  in  New  York? 
A.  I  have,  sir;  three. 

Q.  Please  give  us  the  names  of  the  three?  A.  One  hundred 
and  nine  Reade,  58  Bleeeker  and  Morton  and  Washington. 

Q.  Your  business  is  to  manufacture  these  boxes  for  the  use  of 
drygoods  houses?  A.  We  buy  them  from  the  different  houses 
that  has  them  for  sale;  we  take  them  to  our  place  of  business 
and  overhaul  them  and  repair  them,  and  send  them  off  and  Sell 
them  to  whoever  wants  them. 

Q.  It  is  overhauling  and  repairing  them,  as  it  were,  and  put- 
ting them  in  shape  to  sell  them  again?    A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  You  find  it  necessary  for  your  business  to  occupy  the  side- 
walk more  or  less?    !A.  We  do,  and  we  handle  a  good  deal  Ol 
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this  stuff,  to  the  matter  of  600  or  800  a  day;  we  have  a  large 
place,  and  at  the  same  time  we  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room, 
and  we  economize  room  as  much  as  we  possibly  can,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  are  obliged,  sometimes,  so  much  that  we  can  not 
help  incumbering. 

Q.  You  must  do  it  sometimes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  the  police  interfered  with  you  sometimes  for  incum- 
bering the  sidewalk?    A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  had  any  arrangement  with  the  police?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  About  incumbering  the  sidewalk?  A.  No,  sir;  I  fought 
my  battles  in  courts. 

Q.  In  the  courts?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  subpoenaed  by  the  corporation  attorney? 
A.  I  have,  sir;  repeatedly. 

Q.  And  paid  your  lines?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  suggestion  made  to  you  by  any  man, 
either  a  member  of  the  police  force,  or  representing  the  police 
force,  that  you  could  arrange  it  with  the  police?  A.  Well,  there 
wasn't  anything  as  strongly  as  that  you  put  it. 

Q.  Sir?  A.  Nothing  in  that  kind  of  language;  that  is  a  little 
too  strong;  they  hinted  to  me  in  a  kind  of  way;  and  I  could  not 
tell  whether  he  meant  it  or  not;  nothing  from  anyone  in 
authority. 

Q.  Were  you  talking  to  any  police  official  there  in  the  matter? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  the  police  any  consideration  at  all  — 
anything?  A.  What  I  consider  a  consideration  would  be  money; 
now,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  refuse  in  the  state  of  cuttings  and 
something  like  that;  an  officer  on  the  post  might  say,  "Can  I 
have  a  box  of  that  wood ;"  I  would  say,  "  Certainly,  I  am  glad  to 
get  rid  of  it;"  it  is  not  money;  never  suggested  an-  ing  of  that 
kind  to  me. 

Q.  You  have  never  given  any  money?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  authorized  anyone  to  give  any  money  to  police  officials? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  very  clear  about  that,  Mr.  Ryan?  A.  Well,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  I  am;  I  think  I  am  right  on  that  point;  be- 
cause, as  I  said  before  — 

Q.  If  you  had  given  any  money,  Mr.  Ryan,  would  you  know 
about  it?    A.  It  is  most  likely  I  would. 
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Q.  Can  you  say  now,  on  your  best  recollection,  you  have  never 
given  any  money  or  authorized  anyone  to  give  any  money  for 
you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  any  police  official  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Has  anybody  come  to  you,  Mr.  Kyan,  and  said  that  if  yon 
would  pay  something,  that  these  constant  prosecutions  of  your- 
self for  violating  the  ordinance  might  be  avoided?  A.  No;  I 
don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Nor  suggested  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  check  stub-book,  which  you  have  brought  into 
court  this  morning?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  response  to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  from  me;  the  book 
indorsed  from  October  29,  1892,  to  March  9,  1893;  and  ask  you 
if  that  book  is  a  stub  check-book?  A.  That  is  the  stub  check- 
book. 

Q.  That  you  use  in  your  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  merely  wish  you  to  identify  it,  Mr.  Ryan?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  the  book. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  will  mark  that  for  identification. 

(Book  marked  Exhibit  1,  for  identification,  of  this  date.) 

Q.  Now,  I  turn  to  check  No.  1004,  dated  "  November  12,  1892, 
account  $100  to  captain  of  police; "  what  was  that  check  for? 
A.  Captain  of  police. 

Q.  Just  look  at  it?  (Witness  examines  book.)  What  date 
was  the  eheck,  Mr.  Goff? 

Q.  November  12,  1892?  A.  "Captain  of  police;"  it  is  there 
in  black  and  white;  I  suppose  the  check  must  be  drawn;  I  won't 
—  I  merely  signed  those  checks;  I  don't  write  those  checks;  I 
sign  those  checks. 

Q.  Just  a  little  louder  so  everybody  can  hear  you?  A.  But  I 
don't  write  them. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  That  is  not  in  your  handwriting,  is  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  is  that?  A.  I  believe  that  is  a  young 
man's,  named  Connor,  that  used  to  keep  the  books  for  me  about 
that  time. 

L.  301 
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Senator  Lexow. —  Let  me  see  it. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  bottom  of  the  page,  Senator, 

Mr.  Nicoll. — What  is  the  amount? 

Mr.  Goff. —  One  hundred  dollars. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
<J.  Now,   Mr.  Ryan  — 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  signing  that  check  now,  Mr.  Ryan?  A. 
Well,  the  way  I  do,  youp  honor,  is  — 

Q.  You  want  to  be  a  little  more  careful,  you  know,  that  is 
pretty  serious?  A.  I  go  to  my  business,  that  is  the  office 
proper,  on  a  Friday,  about  once  a  week,  I  am  at  my  main  place, 
that  is  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  business  is  transacted  at 
the  corner  of  Morton  and  Washington;  I  sign  a  bunch  of  checks, 
for  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  at  a  time,  in  case  I  should 
not  be  on  hand  my  bookkeeper  would  be  able  to  fill  the  bill  and 
shall  pay  expenses. 

Q.  Didn't  he  make  returns  to  you  afterward;  didn't  he  tell 
you  afterward  what  he  used  the  .blank  check  for?  A.  The 
young  man  that  has  kept  my  books;  now,  he  is  my  son,  conse- 
quently, I  do  not  look  it  up  perhaps  as  sharp  as  I  might  if  he 
wTas  a  stranger. 

Q.  This  was  your  son  that  wrote  that?  A.  I  don't  think  it 
was. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  the  person  who  used  that  check  used  it 
unauthorized  from  you  to  do  so?  A.  No;  he  must  have  authori- 
zation in  some  shape  or  other. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  by  refreshing  your  recollection  by  seeing 
that  in  the  check-book;  do  you  remember  the  time  that  check 
was  drawn?    A.  It  was  drawn  about  that  date,  of  course. 

Q.  Did  you  give  that  check?    A.  Not  personally. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  captain?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  captain?     A.  The  captain? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  don't  know  what  captain  it  was. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  keep  all  your  old  checks  when  you  get  them  back?  A* 
I  da 
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Q.  You  have  got  that  check?  A.  I  guess  I  have;  I  must  have 
it;  you  know  there  is  a  lot  of  checks  that  are  paid*  out  to  the 
corporation  attorney,  Mr.  Goff. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Those  checks  were  for  fines? .  A.  Yes;  paid  for  fines. 

Q.  Now,  in  1892,  the  time  this  check  was  drawn,  what  captain 
was  in  the  precinct?  A.  At  that  time;  in  the  precinct?  Well, 
you  see,  I  could  not  tell  which  precinct  this  is  intended  for;  I  am 
in  three  different  precincts. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  which  precinct  this  check  was  intended 
for?    A.  No;  not  intended  for. 

Q.  And  you  have  got  a  shop  in  different  precincts?  A.  I  have; 
three  different  precincts. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  what  you  have  done  in  one  precinct,  you 
have  done  in  the  other  precincts?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  about 
that  either;  some  people  are  lenient  in  these  things,  and  other 
people  are  severe. 

Q.  When  you  said  you  could  not  tell  which  precinct  this 
check  was  for?  A.  I  can  not  now;  I  would  have  to  refresh  my 
memory  up. 

Q.  Don't  you  mean  us  to  understand  that  you  did  the  same 
in  other  precincts  —  drew  checks  for  the  other  precincts  as 
well?  A.  No;  I  do  not;  no;  don't  take  my  testimony  in  that 
light;  I  hope  you  won't;  because  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that;  what  is  done  in  one  is  not  done  in  the  other. 

Q.  We  would  be  very  pleased  if  we  could  hear  you  louder? 
A.  All  right. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  some  captains  are  better  than  others? 
A.  Some  captains  are  more  respectable  than  others,  because  my 
business  requires  a  room ;  it  a  business  you  can  not  put  in  your 
vest  pocket,  and  travel  off  with. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Mr.  Eyan,  would  you  mind  talking  a  little  louder 
so  1  can  hear  you. 

The  Witness. —  All  right. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  when  a  captain,  in  your  judgment, 
took  a  more  business-like  view  of  it  was  by  refusing  to  take 
money  to  permit  you  to  incumber  the  sidewalks?  A.  I  never 
had  a  captain  ask  for  money  from  me. 
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Q.  When  this  captain  received  the  $100,  it  was  because  he 
did  not  understand  the  situation?  A.  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  this  captain  or  that  captain. 

Q.  You  drew  a  check  to  the  police  account?  A.  I  did  not 
draw  it  at  all;  I  signed  the  check  before  it  was  made  out. 

Q.  You  know  where  the  check  went  to?  A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  where  it  went  to ;  I  can  not  tell  whether  it  went  to  captain  or 
roundsman,  or  policeman. 

^Chairman  Lexow. —  Why  don't  you  call  for  the  return  voucher, 
Mr.  Goff;  hasn't  he  the  return  voucher? 

Mr.  Goff. —  No,  sir;  he  has  not  brought  the  return  voucher.    * 

The  Witness. —  You  did  not  ask  for  it;  did  you? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Yes;  if  you  look  at  your  subpoena  you  will  find  it?  A\ 
Yes. 

Q  You  will  bring  that  returned  voucher  here  at  2  o'clock? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  all  right;  that  is  the  only  one  you  want,  is  it? 

Q.  Wait  awhile;  I  think,  Mr.  Kelly,  you  have  never  had  a  fire, 
have  you  —  or  Mr.  Ryan?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  Oh,  by  the  way,  you  had;  why  Kelly  —  what  was  I  think- 
ing of;  let  me  see  that;  how  I  get  mixed  up  in  names;  what  is 
the  check  for  "  $50  to  Kelly,  the  police  officer  "  for?  A.  Well,  I 
suppose  that  must  be  for  something  of  the  same  principle. 

Q.  Something  on  the  same  principle?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  will  read  this  check,  No.  95,  July  20,  1893,  "  Mr.  Kelly, 
police  money,  $50?"    A.  Ha,  ha!  that's  a  pretty  good  joke. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  serious  joke;  you  have  sworn  here  abso- 
lutely, under  oath —    A.  According  to  my  knowledge  — 

Q.  You  have  sworn  absolutely  under  oath  here  that  you  paid 
no  policeman?    A.  No. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Or  any  police  captains:  and  it  is  a  very 
serious  question  on  the  fact,  and  these  documents  whether  or 
not  you  perjured  yourself  on  the  stand.  Now,  Mr.  Goff,  will 
you  continue. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  you  were  speaking  about  fires,  Mr.  Ryan;  have 
you  had  fires?    A.  I  had. 
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Q.  But  your  books  were  not  destroyed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Neither  were  the  vouchers  destroyed?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  vouchers?     A.  No. 

Q.  Xou  have  all  the  bank  vouchers  covered  by  these  books  for  * 
the  last  six  years?    A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Kelly,- it  is  four  minutes  to  1  o'clock. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Mr.  Ryan. 

Q.  How  I  get  that  name  Kelly  mixed  up;  do  you  know  Kelly, 
by  the  way?     A.  Yes;  I  have  known  him  for  10  years. 

Q.  He  was  the  wardman?     A.  He  was  the  wardman;  yes.  ,  , 

Q.  In  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  frequently  send  some  wood  and  stuff  to  Kelly, 
don't  you?     A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  as  well  as  the  |50?  A.  The  |50;  I  never  sent 
him  that;  I  can  not  tell  any  different  about  that  $50. 

Q.  We  will  try  and  help  you?  A.  I  am  telling  my  story  con- 
scientiously, as  far  as  I  know  it. 

Q.  We  will  try  and  help  you.  A.  I  did  not  come  here  to  croak 
anything. 

Q.  Will  you  please,  now7,  go  up  to  your  place  of  business,  and 
get  all  your  vouchers  down  here  by  2  o'clock;  will  you?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  so  understand,  so  orders 
and  directs ;  is  that  so  ? 

Chairman,  Lexow. —  That  is  right,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  we  will  take  an  adjournment. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  want  to  tell  the  witness  this,  in  'addi- 
tion, that  this  is  not  a  joking  matter  at  all;  that  this  is  a  very 
serious  matter;  that  any  false  oath  upon  the  stand  here  is  just 
as  serious  as  in  a  court  of  law,  and  the  penalty  is  the  same. 

The  Witness. —  Certainly.  I  am  trying  to  do  the  best  T  can, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

Mr.  Goff. —  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  will  report  here  at  2 
o'clock  promptly. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  would  caution  the  witness  not  to  speak 
to  anybody  about  his  testimony;  you  are  now  on  the  stand;  you 
are  a  witness  under  subpoena. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Ryan  is  a  witness,  I  think  it 
would  be  proper  to  send  one  of  the  deputies  of  Mr.  Schram  up 
with  him,  so  that  no  one  will  interfere  with  Mm.  Mr.  Schram, 
will  you  appoint  one  of  your  deputies? 

Mr.  Schram.— All  right. 

Morry  Oswitz,  called  as  a  witness,  and  was  duly  sworn. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

June  29,  1894. 
Present. —  The  Senators  and  counsel,  as  before. 

Morry  Oswitz  resumes  the  stand  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  and  testifies  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  Seventy-seven  Broome  street, 

Q.  Seventy-seven  Broome  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  business  now?     A.  I  am;  yes. 

Q.  What  business?     A.  Sewing  machines. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  policy  writer  for  some  time,  haven't  you? 
A.  I  have;  yes. 

Q.  How  long?    A.  For  about  a  year. 

Q.  About  a  year?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  write  policy?  A.  I  wrote  them  three  dif- 
ferent places. 

Q.  Whereabouts?  A.  The  last  place  I  wrote  was  155  Ludlow 
street. 

Q.  What  is  the  street  —  Ludlow?     A.  Ludlow. 

Q.  And  the  other  place?  A.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
Delancey. 

Q.  Did  you* have  the  same  boss  at  each  place?    a!  Yes. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Give  the  other  place?  A.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  Stan- 
ton street. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  same  boss  at  each  place?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  boss  at  the  last  place?  A.  There  was  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Sam  Freidberg. 

Q.   Sam  Freidman?     A.  Sam  Freidberg. 

Q.  And  the  places  before  that?  A.  The  man  of  the  name  of 
Dimond. 

Q.  What  was  his  first  name?     A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  And  the  other  place?     A.  I  was  the  boss  myself  there. 

Q.  You  were  the  boss  yourself?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Are  Dimond  and  Freidberg  still  selling  policy?  A.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  of  Dimond,  but  I  am  positive  of  Freidberg. 
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Q.  Where  is  Friedberg  writing  policy  now?  A.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-five  Ludlow. 

Q.  At  the  same  place  you  mentioned?  A.  The  same  place; 
yes. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  Ludlow ;  were  those  policy  shops 
backed  by  the  same  man?     A.  No;  by  two  different  men. 

Q.  Who  were  the  backers?  A.  One  backer  is  named  Parker; 
the  other  I  could  not  say.  , 

Q.  What  place  did  Parker  back?  A.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  Stanton  and  138  Delancey. 

Q.  And  don't  you  know  who  backs  the  other  place?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  on  that  subject  at  all?  A.  I 
could  not  say  who  the  backer  is  of  the  other  place. 

Q.  Who  employed  you?    A.  Sam  Freidberg. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anyone  else  at  the  place  in  control? 
A.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  runners  coming  there;  that  is 
about  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Adams?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Adams?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  customers  would  you  have  in  a  day  in  the 
last  place?  A.  In  the  last  place  I  had  both  drawings;  I  took  in 
as  much  as  $80  a  day  some  days. 

Q.  How  many  customers  would  that  represent  A.  Quite  a 
good  many. 

Q.  How  many,  about? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Approximate  about  how  many?  A.  Say  about  100  people 
coming  in  during  the  day. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  How  was  the  store  or  policy  shop  situated ;  describe  it, 
please,  the  last  one?  A.  There  was  a  candy-store  in  front  of 
it,  and  there  wras  a  partition  in  between  it,  and  a  little  window, 
and  in  the  back  room  there  was  a  policy  shop. 

Q.  Did  the  policy  shop  have  any  real  connection  with  the 
candy- shop?     A.  No,  sir;  nothing  whatsoever. 

Q.  Was  it  a  different  person  who  controlled  the  candy-shop? 
.A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  .these  places  had  a  cigar-store  in  front  of  it?  A. 
This  is  a  cigar  and  candy-store. 
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Q.  Cigar  and  candy?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  this  last  place  you  have  spoken  of  on  Ludlow  street? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  last  place  did  you  run  with  any  concealment? 
A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  arrange  about  that?  A.  I  was  told  by  the 
parties,  in  case  I  got  into  any  trouble  they  would  see  after  it. 

Q.  What  is  that? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  the  question;  did  you  try  to  hide 
it  as  much  as  possible? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No;  that  is  not  the  question.  What  was 
the  character? 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  method;  in  what  way  did 
you  try  to  conceal  the  business?     A.  It  was  concealed. 

Q.  How?  A.  It  was  concealed;  I  was  sitting  by  the  window, 
and  I  was  sitting  there  and  saw  everybody  come  in,  and  I 
would  not  let  them  in;  there  was  a  lock  on  the  door,  and  there 
was  a  rope  connected  with  it,  and  if  I  see  anybody  come  I 
shut  the  door. 

Q.  Who  were  you  afraid  of?     A.  Afraid  of  the  police. 

Q.  Did  you  'have  any  of  the  police  come  in  there  and  play? 
A.  I  did;  yes. 

Q.  Who  came  in?     A.  Policeman  Beeck. 

Q.  Any  other  policeman?     A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that?    A.  I  am  positive. 

Q.  You  know  all  the  policemen  of  Eldridge  street  station? 
A.  Not  all,  but  some;  this  was  the  only  one  came  in  to  play 
with    me. 

Q.  What  position  does  Beeck  hold?     A.  He  is  a  patrolman. 

Q.  How  many  times  has  Beeck  been  in  there  playing?  A. 
Very  often. 

Q.  WTill  you  give  some  of  the  circumstances  of  Beeck's  play- 
ing in  your  place?     A.  What  do  you  mean  "  circumstances  "  ? 

Q.  State  some  of  the  occurrences?  A.  He  used  to  come  in 
and  ask  for  a  play,  ask  for  a  certain  three  numbers  of  his 
favorite  gig,  what  they  call  a  gig;  they  made  a  play  the  first 
time  he  came  there;  he  did  not  pay  me  for  it,  and  I  asked  from 
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the  boss,  "How  about  this?"  he  said,  a All  right;  if  he  comes 
in  give  him  once  in  a  while/'  and  he  came  in  so  very  often  I 
got  sick  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  your  salary?    A.  Eight  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  Beeck  never  paid  you  for  his  gigs? 
A.  Never  paid  me  for  any  of  his  gigs. 

Q.  Did  he  come  in  every  day?    A.  No,  sir;  not  every  day. 

Q.  How  many  times  a  week?  A.  Sometimes  once  or  twice  a 
week;  we  used  to  have  a  general  custom  come  in  there  in  the 
cigar  store,  and  sit  behind  the  counter,  and  cigarettes,  and  he 
helped  himself  to  whatever  he  liked. 

Q.  You  say  Beeck  would  help  himself  to  cigars?  A.  Every- 
thing he  liked. 

Q.  He  came  in  and  helped  himself  to  policy  gigs?  A.  Oh, 
yes;  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  pay  for  any  of  those  gigs?  A.  Never  did; 
never  paid  for  any  of  the  gigs. 

Q.  If  he  won?    A.  He  never  won. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  gigs,  or  the  price  of  the  gigs,  was  taken 
out  of  your  salary?    A.  It  was;  yes,  sir;  I  had  to  suffer  for  it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  a  gig?  A.  Just  according  to  what 
he  wanted  to  play;  10  cents;  sometimes  more;  sometimes  less. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  About  how  much?    A.  Five  or  10  cents  an  average. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Would  he  play  one  gig  ill  one  of  these  visits,  or  a  number 
of  them?    A.  One  gig;  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Some  of  the  senators  would  like  to  know  what  a  gig  is? 
A.  Three  numbers  is  a  gig. 

Q.  Fbur-eleven-forty-four?    A.  Yes;  that  is  a  gig. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  was  the  policeman's  gig;  what  number  is  that?    A* 
Twenty-eighty-thirty-five-sixty-seven. 
L.  302 
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Q.  That  is  a  gig  that  policemen  like  to  play,  isn't  it?  A. 
They  call  it  the  police  gig. 

Q.  Do  you  know- whether  policemen  frequently  play  policy? 
A.  I  could  not  say  that;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  very  many 
of  them. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  call  that  the  police  gig?  A.  I  could 
not  say;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  told  you  it  was  the  police  gig?  A.  The  people  call 
it  that  way. 

Q.  What  people?  A.  The  people  that  come  in  and  make  the 
plays. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  There  is  a  central  place  where  they  draw  every  day,  isn't 
there?    A.  I  suppose  there  is. 

Q.  Don't  you  know;  isn't  there?     A.  It  must  be. 

Q.  And  the  winning  is  according  to  the  drawing  in  the  central 
place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  people  come  in  at  a  certain  time  in  the  afternoon 
and  find  out  whether  their  gig  is  won?     A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  complained  to  your  proprietor  or  boss 
about  Beeck  not  paying  for  his  gigs?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  the  result  of  that  complaint,  did  you  say  anything  to 
Mr.  Beeck?  A.  One  day  he  came  in  and  made  a  play,  his  favor- 
ite gig  was  10-20-30,  the  gig  — 10-20-30;  and  he  came  in  and 
asked  me  to  give  him  the  gig;  I  said,  "  I  want  money;  have  you 
got  any  money;"  he  said,  "  Go  on;  never  mind;  give  me  the  gig;" 
I  said,  "All  right;"  I  gave  him  the  gig,  and  when  I  gave  him 
the  gig  I  said,  "  O.  O.  D. ;"  he  said,  "  If  it  comes  out  I  will  pay 
you,  and  if  it  don't,  I  don't;"  I  said,  "If  it  don't  I  will  scratch 
off  the  book,"  and  scratched  it  off  at  once. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  How  often  did  the  gigs  come  out?  A.  There  is  24  num- 
bers drawn  every  day,  and  26  every  night;  each  three  numbers 
combines  the  gig,  but  some  of  the  gigs  the  people  play  very  sel- 
dom come  out. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  There  are  about  17,000  gigs?    A.  More  than  that,  I  believe. 

Q.  And  a  certain  number  come  out  every  day,  and  if  a  man 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  one  of  the  combinations  that 
x  comes  out  he  wins  his  number?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cantor. —  He  says  they  never  come  out,  the  ones  the 
people  play. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

i 
Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  all  your  trouble  with  Mr.  Beeck?    A. 

One  day  Mr.  Beeck  came  in  and  bought  that  favorite  gig  of  his, 
and  I  would  not  give  it  to  him,  and  I  scratched  that  off  the 
book,  and  had  a  scrap  with  him  right  there  and  then,  and  he  said 
he  would  make  trouble  for  me,  and  he  did  not  come  in  for  a 
good  while;  about  three  or  four  weeks  later  he  came  in;  it  was, 
I  think,  the  16th  of  March,  and  he  made  it  good  with  the  boys, 
and  he  was  down  on  me,  and  said  he  was  going  to  fix  it  for  me; 
and,  he  made  a  play,  an  Irish  gig,  and  he  displayed  a  lot  of  bills 
there,  and  he  said  he  has  got  lots  of  money,  and  he  put  them  in 
the  stove;  of  course,  there  wasn't  any  fire  in  the  stove,  and  after- 
ward he  said,  "I  will  go  fix  you,  if  I  get  hold  of  you;"  two  or 
three  weeks  later  he  came  in  in  citizen's  clothes,  and  two  or  three 
more  men. 

Q.  Were  they  policemen?  A.  No;  one  policeman  and  two  of 
his  friends;  so  T  would  not  leave  him  in,  because  I  was  afraid 
he  was  in  citizen's  clothes,  and  would  take  me  along. 

Q.  You  thought  if  he  was  in  citizen's  clothes  he  might  be 
dangerous?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  was  in  blue  clothes  you  would  let  him  in?  A.  I 
would  leave  him  in ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  would  you  make  that  difference?  A.  I  believed  he 
was  assigned  to  special  duty  to  take  me. 

Q.  You  believed  if  he  was  in  citizen's  clothes  it  might  be  his 
duty  to  take  you  in?  A.  That  is  right;  and  then  there  was 
strict  orders  given  not  to  let  any  officer  in. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  those  orders?     A.  My  boss  did. 

Q.  That  was  a  special  order  by  your  boss?  A.  Yes;  not  to 
leave  anybody  in;  I  knew  no  officer;  it  might  be  the  best  friend 
of  mine. 

Q.  That  was  a  certain  day?    A.  No;  after  a  certain  day. 

Q.  What  day  was  that?    A.  I  could  not  sav  what  dav  it  was. 
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Q.  Two  months  ago?  A.  It  was  the  month  of  March,  or  first 
of  April. 

Q.  Then  you  got  strict  orders?  A.  Yes,  sir;  something  like 
that. 

Q.  This  man  came  in  with  citizen's  clothes,  and  two  others 
with  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  not  leave  him  in;  I  cleared 
everything  1  had  of  evidence,  every  green  ticket,  and 
sheets  and  manifold  paper,  and  put  everything  away;  and 
then  I  sat  there  waiting  until  he  comes  in;  I  would  not 
be  with  him,  and  he  broke  the  door  open ;  he  "broke  the 
door  open,  and  said,  "Now,  I  have  got  you;"  I  said,  "All 
right;  if  you  want  me,  I  will  go  along  with  you;"  and  he  said, 
"No;  you  can  go  right  along  with  me; "  and  he  took  me  by  the 
collar,  and  wrestled  me;  he  said,  "Give  me  a  gig;"  I  said,  "I 
don't  write  policy  to-day;"  he  said,  "  Go  on  and  give  me  a  gig;" 
and  during  that  time  my  boss  went  out  to  get  a  wrench  to  fix 
the  door,  because  he  broke  tiie  door,  and  my  boss  gave  him 
a  laying  out  for  doing  this;  he  said  he  only  wanted  to  scare 
me;  that  was  all. 

Q.  Said  he  only  wanted  to  scare  you?  A.  Yes;  that  is  all; 
so  my  boss  said,  "Go  on;  give  him  a  gig;"  I  said,  "No;  I 
won't  give  him  a  gig,  or  50  policemen  like  him;"  he  said,  "  Give 
it  to  him;"  and  I  sat  down  at  the  table  and  got  a  plain  piece 
of  writing  paper,  and  put  down  the  beer  gig  for  him. 

Q.  What  was  that?  A.  Four  16-21;  I  put  that  gig  down  for 
him;  while  I  was  writing  he  had  a  bull  dog  with  him,  and  slung 
the  bull  dog  over  me  twice. 

Q.  Slung  a  dog  over  your  head?  A.  Yes;  slung  a  live  dog 
over  my  head ;  when  I  gave  him  that  gig,  he  said,  "  I  am  going 
to  do  you  up;"  and  he  put  out  his  arm  and  cut  me  every  way, 
and  said,  "  If  I  can  get  the  best  of  him,  I  will  get  the  best  of 
you;"  and  he  grabbed  a  hold  of  me  with  the  wrench  and  hit 
a  blow  for  me,  and  I  dodged  it,  and  he  made  a  hole  in  the  wall ; 
that  is  right  there  yet  where  I  was  sitting;  well,  he  got  dis- 
gusted with  me  and  he  could  not  do  anything  with  me,  and 
walked  outside. 

Q.  Didn't  he  arrest  you?  A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not;  my  boss 
and  his  brother  that  keeps  the  candy-store  ran  behind  the 
counter,  and  my  boss  was  giving  him  a  laying  out  while  he 
was  walking  away;  he  had  no  business  to  do  this;  there  was 
other  people  to  pull  him,  and  to  take  me  along;  it  was  not  his 
duty  to  take  me  along. 
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Q.  There  were  other  people  to  pull  you?  A.  No;  my  boss 
told  him. 

Q.  Your  boss  told  him  there  was  other  people  to  pull  you? 
A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Q.  Who  else  was  to  pull  you?  A.  The  detective  and  wardmen, 
and  it  was  not  his  duty  to  pull  me. 

Q.  He  meant  he  was  a  simple  patrolman?  A.  That  was  all 
he  did ;  he  said,  "  I  will  get  square  of  you ;"  and  he  went  behind 
the  counter  and  gave  the  other  fellow  the  licking,  and  they 
fired  bottles  at  him  and  smashed  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
*  he  did  not  take  me  or  the  boss,  but  the  boss'  brother,  and  took 
him  down  to  the  station-house;  on  the  way  going  down  he 
gave  him  a  good  licking,  because  he  was  bleeding  on  the-  way. 

By  Mr.  Mcoll: 

Q.  Were  you  there;  did  you  go  to  the  station-house  with  him? 
A.  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  say  he  was  bleeding;  did  you  see  the  bleeding?  A. 
Certainly,  I  did;  people  were  saying  he  gave  him  three  blows 
on  the  way. 

Q.  You  saw  blood  on  the  prisoner?  A.  Certainly,  I  did;  and 
he  took  him  down  to  the  station-house,  and  there  was  a  charge 
of  policy-writing,  and  that  man  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
policy  shop;  I  was  the  man  that  wrote,  and  the  boss  of  mine 
was  the  proprietor  of  the  place. 

Q.  And  the  man  that  was  arrested  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
candy-store?  A.  That  is  right;  I  don't  knowT  who  told  him  to 
take  him  down  to  the  court,  but  it  was  the  sergeant  or  captain ; 

1  didn't  go  to  the  station-house;  so  they  told  the  policeman  to 
take  the  man  to  court,  and  when  he  took  him  to  court,  he  made 
a  charge  of  assault. 

Q.  Was  there  a  charge  of  policy- writing  against  him  in  court? 
A.  No;  in  the  police  station-house. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  to  say  at  court  it  was  changed  to  assault? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  put  assault  because  that  man  didn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  policy  shop;  so  the  judge  told  him  to  go  and 
get  witnesses;  well,  he  went  home,  and  in  the  afternoon,  about 

2  or  3  o'clock,  I  went  down  with  the  monkey  wrench  in  my 
pocket,  and  the  landlord  went  down  to  make  a  complaint  about 
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the  building  and  all  others,  a  man  from  headquarters  went  down, 
and  the  wardman  went  down  there,  and  some  ward  detectives 
were  down  at  court,  and  they  were  discussing  about  the  affair; 
it  was  all  squared  off  like;  I  don't  know  how  it  happened;  it 
was  not  called  at  all. 

Q.  That  was  the  end  of  the  case?  A.  That  was  the  end  of  the 
case. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  in  court  about  it  being  a  policy  placet 
A.  I  could  not  say;  I  could  not  swear  to  that. 

Q.  Did  they  know  it  was  a  policy  place?  A.  Why,  of  course 
they  did. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  station-house  at  all?  A.  I  never  went 
to  the  station-house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Captain  Cortwright?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Saturday, 
I  did. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Cortwright  know  anything  about  a  policy 
«hop  there?     A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Captain  Cortwright  it  was  a  policy  shop 
there?     A.  I  did;  this  Saturday;  I  told  him  the  story. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  policy  shop  that  is  running  now?  A. 
Exactly 

Q.  You  told  him  the  whole  story?  A.  I  did;  I  tell  you  how; 
I  am  working  in  Jersey  City -to-day,  and  on  Saturday  night  I 
went  home;  it  was  very  late;  on  the  way  going  through  the 
Bowery,  I  met  Officer  Beeck,  and  Officer  Beeck  caught  sight  of 
me,  and  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  "  If  I  catch  you  again  on  the 
Bowery,  I  will  put  you  away  and  give  you  a  dirty  licking  be- 
sides that." 

Q.  That  seems  to  be  a  favorite  pastime?  A.  I  went  down  to 
the  captain,  and  asked  the  captain  whether  it  was  right  a  citizen 
could  not  pass  the  streets  without  being  interrupted  by  the 
police;  I  told  him  I  had  been  running  policy  at  155  Ludlow 
street,  and  had  some  trouble  with  Officer  Beeck,  and  it  was  all 
squared  off  in  court,  and  Officer  Beeck  saw  me  Saturday  and 
threatened  to  lick  me,  and  locking  me  up  in  the  bargain;  and 
the  captain  said,  "  Go  ahead ;  I  will  attend  to  it ;  "  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  answer,  and  I  walked  down  the  Bowery  to 
meet  Mr.  Beeck;  I  walked  along  the  Bowery  again,  and  Mr. 
Beeck  came  along  and  grabbed  me  by  the  shoulder  and  gave  me 
a  beating,  and  gave  me  a  kick  in  the  bargain,  and  called  me  all 
names,  I  won't  mention  the  names  that  he  called  me,  of  course. 
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Q.  That  is  not  necessary;  you  have  not  seen   Beeck  since 
then?    A.  I  have  not;  no,  sir. 
Q.  Or  Captain  Cortwright?    A.  I  have  not;  no,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mcoll: 

Q.  What  nationality  are  you?     A.  I  am  an  Austrian. 

Q.  An  Austrian?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  city?  A.  In  this  city?^ 
Well,  I  am  here  the  second  time;  I  am  here  two  years;  I  have 
beer  here  13  years  altogether. 

Q.  You  came  here  from  Austria?     A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  year?  A.  I  could  not  recollect  what  year  at 
present. 

Q.  You  came  here  the  year  you  came  to  the  United  States?1 
A.  It  was  1881  or  1882,  I  couldn't  exactly  say. 

Q.  What?    A.  Either  1881  or  1882. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  came?    A.  1  was  about  15. 

Q.  About  15;  don't  you  recollect  the  year  in  which  you  came? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  exkctly  say  the  year. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  when  you  first  came  here?  A. 
I  went  into  a  glass  shop. 

Q.  A  glass  shop?    A.  A  glass  shop;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  any  other  legal  business  besides 
policy?  A.  I  have  been  in  the  glass  business  for  about  eight 
years;  and  I  took  sick  and -had  to  go  to  Europe  or  to  Denver, 
Colorado;  my  lungs  were  affected  by  the  glass  work;  I  was 
working  at  memorial  windows. 

Q.  Memorial  windows?  A.  Yes;  stained  glass  or  lettered 
glass. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  take  up  the  business  of  writing  policy? 
A.  Whpn  I  came  back  from  Europe. 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  Not  quite  two  years. 

Q.  Two  years  ago?     A.  Not  quite  two  years;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Since  that  time  have  you  been  arrested  ?  A.  I  have  never 
been  arrested  and  never  been  in  court  in  my  life  with  — 

Q.  You  have  been  writing  policy  for  two  years?  A.  No;  for 
about  a  year ;  a  little  over  a  .year  probably. 

Q.  For  a  little  over  a  year?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  to  write  policy?  A.  I  had  a  friend 
who  used  to  write  policy  at  138  Delancey  street,  and  used  to  go 
in  there  to  see  him,  and,  of  course,  I  had  a  little  money,  and 
it  all  went  into  the  game. 
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Q.  You  used  to  play  policy  before  you  commenced  to  write 
it?  A.  I  did;  that  is  the  way  I  got  into  the  business;  I  can 
prove  it  to-day;  I  lost  $100  or  $150,  and  probably  more,  when 
I  came  from  Europe. 

Q.  Writing  policy?  A.  No;  playing  policy;  and  that  is  the 
way  I  got  the  job. 

Q.  You  bought  your  own  experience  and  learned  to  write  it 
from  experience  in  playing?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  what  policy  was 
before. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  spent  $150  in  writing  policy? 
A.  Not  learning;  playing. 

Q.  That  taught  you  pretty  well?  A.  No;  it  did  not;  I  was 
green  in  the  policy  business  when  I  was  playing,  and  that  is 
the  way  I  lost  so  much  money. 

Q.  You  learned  the  business  that  way?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  were  ignorant  of  the  business  at  that 
time?    A.  I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  beqome  an  expert  in  writing 
policy?  A.  Three  or  four  months;  to  know  all  the  numbers  and 
^o  on. 

Q.  How  many  gigs  are  there?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  could  not 
say;  nor  can  anybody  else  say  how  many  gigs  there  is  in  the 
game. 

Q.  There  are  other  gigs  besides  the  Irish  gig,  beer  gig  — 
A.  There  are  thousands  of  gigs;  any  three  numbers  make  up 
a  gig. 

Q.  Tell  us  some  besides  the  Irish  and  beer  gigs?  A.  I  made 
out  three  drawings. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  the  Irish  gig,  the  beer  gig,  the  police  gig? 
A.  The  sick  gig,  and  the  mon      y  gig,  and  the  working  gig. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  recollect?  A.  I  kno^r  a  lot  of  them,  but 
can  not  remember  them  all. 

Q.  Ts  that  all  you  recollect  now?  A.  That  is  all  I  recollect 
now. 

Q.  Those  five  gigs?  A.  Those  five  at  present;  yes,  sir;  if  I 
think  of  them  I  can  count  them  off  for  you;  if  I  can  have  a  little 
time  to  spare,  I  can  count  the  gigs  off  for  you. 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  give  me  the  numbers  of  the  gigs;  I 
want  you  to  give  me  the  names  of  the  gigs?  A.  Different  names; 
for  instance,  everybody  has  a  dream,  and  next  morning  they 
come  in  and  tell  them  to  the  policy  writer,  and  the  policy  writer 
gives  them  a  gig  for  it. 
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Q.~That  gig  is  not  named,  is  it?  A.  Yes;  the  policy  writer 
names  it,  and  if  it  hasn't  any  name,  he  gives  him  a  name. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  write  a  gig  for  a  man  that  had  a  dream? 
A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  call  it?     A.  According  to  the  dream  he  had. 

Q,  Tell  us  one  case  of  a  dream?  A.  I  didn't  have  a  dream 
myself;  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  dream. 

Q.  Can't  you  remember  any  other  gigs,  or  the  names  of  any 
other  gigs  besides  the  ones  you  told  us?    A.  The  working  gig. 

Q.  The  working  gig?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that?    A.  14-26-42;  there  is  a  Wednesday  gig,  too. 

Q.  There  is  a  Wednesday  gig?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  Thursday  gig?  A.  Yes;  there  is  a  book  for  it;  the 
dream-book,  that  tells  you  what  the  dreams  are. 

Q.  Now,  what  gig  did  the  police  officer  that  you  have  spoken 
of  play?    A.  10-20-30;  the  dick  gig. 

Q.  That  was  the  sick  gig?    A.  That  was  the  sick  gig;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  gig  he  ever  played?  A.  No;  he  played 
different  gigs;  but  that  was  the  only  one  that  was  his  favorite 

gig- 

Q.  That  was  his  favorite  gig?    A.  That  was  his  favorite  gig. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  the  gig  cost  anywhere  from  five  to 
10  cents?  A.  You  can  play  a  gig  for  a  cent,  for  that  matter; 
but  an  officer,  I  suppose,  would  not  pay  any  less  than  five  or  10 
cents. 

Q.  An  officer  would  not  descend  to  playing  a  gig  for  a  penny? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  would  be  ashamed  to  play  a  gig  for  about  two  or 
three  cents. 

Q.  So  you  say  he  played  gigs  from  five  to  10  cents?  A.  He 
did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  never  put  up  anything?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I 
remember  one  time  my  boss  gave  him  10  cents  to  give  me. 

Q.  With  that  exception,  did  he  ever  pay  anything?  A.  Not 
to  me. 

Q.  How  many  times  had  be  been  playing  gigs  free  of  charge 
without  putting  up  anything?  A.  I  believe  he  owes  me  about 
68  or  70  cents  now;  probably  more;  I  can  not  recollect. 

Q.  If  it  was  10  cents  a  gig,  he  would  have  played  something 
about  six  times?    A.  Probably  10  times;  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  What  will  you  swear  to?    A.  I  will  not  swear  he  played 
gigs  at  10  cents;  he  probably  played  them  at  10  cents  and  prob- 
ably played  them  at  five., 
L.  303 
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Q.  Don't  give  me  any  of  your  probabilities;  if  you  don't  know 
anything,  you  say  you  don't  know  it.  A.  I  don't  know  it;  I 
know  what  I  am  saying. 

Qf.  If  you  have  anything  positive,  swear  to  that;  don't  go  into 
probabilities.     A.  I  will. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  what  you  swear  as  to  the  number  of  gigs 
the  officer  whom  you  accused  ever  played?  A.  I  could  not  swear 
to  that;  how  many  times  he  played. 

Q.  You  can  not,  sir?  A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  swear  how  many 
times  he  played. 

Q.  Can't  you  swear  within  certain  limits?  A.  I  could  not 
swear. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  played  five  times?  A.  Well,  yes;  I  will 
swear  he  played  five  times. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that?  A.  Yes;  I  swear  he  played  more  than 
this. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  played  six  times?  A.  Five  or  six  times, 
I  will  swear;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  10  cents  a  gig?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  that  was  the  amount,  that  would  be  60  cents?  A.  Not 
always  the  10  cents;  sometimes  five. 

Q.  That  wTould  make  the  sum  expended  less  than  60  cents? 
A.  He  probably  played  more  times  than  six;  but  I  would  not 
swear;  I  will  swear  he  played  five  or  six  times. 

Q.  You  remember,  all  told,  he  incurred  a  liability  of  60  cents; 
is  that  it?    A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  That  he  incurred  a  liability  of  60  cents?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  about  it;  and  that  is  what  you  think  he  owes  you, 
according  to  your  notion  of  the  gigs?  A.  Oh,  yes;  I  will  swear 
he  owes  me  that  much;  if  it  is  not  more. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  complain  that  he  did  not  win?  A.  No;  he 
never  complained. 

Q.  He  did  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  So  he  never  did  win,  did  he?  A.  No;  he  never  won  of  me; 
I  never  paid  him  out  any  money. 

Q.  So  all  the  gigs  that  he  played,  amounting  to  six  or  seven 
gigs,  he  never  won  at  "all?     A.  Never  won  at  all. 

Q.  And  never  complained  that  he  did  not  win  to  you?  A. 
Not  to  my  knowledge  he  did  not  complain  to  me. 
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Q.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  the  officer  felt  indignant  at 
you  because  you  would  not  give  him  a  gig?  A.  Well,  he  gave 
me  a  licking  for  that. 

Q.  Because  you  would  not  give  him  a  gig?  A.  Because  I 
scratched  — 

Q.  What  was  the  gig  worth  to  him?  A.  It  was  worth  $10, 
if  he  won. 

Q.  He  never  won?     A.  Never  won. 

Q.  And  never  made  any  complaint  he  did  not  win?  A.  Not 
to  me. 

Q.  And  yet,  on  that  account  he  displayed  resentment  toward 
you,  is  that  what  you  want  us  to  believe;  he  showed  anger 
toward  you,  because  you  did  not  give  him  a  gig  that  he  never 
won  in  his  life?  A.  He  showed  anger  toward  me  because  I 
scratched  the  gig  off  in  front  of  his  face;  I  had  too  much  gall, 
he  said. 

Q.  He  never  won  on  a  gig?    A.  Never  did. 

Q.  Never  complained  about  his  not  winning?    A.  Not  to  me, 

Q.  What  object  was  there  in  his  investing  in  a  gig  if  he  never 
won  on  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q,  What?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  want  us  to  believe  that  an  officer  became  indignant  at 
you  because  you  refused  to  give  him  a  gig,  although  he  had 
never  won  on  a  gig?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  want  us  to  believe  that  was  the  origin  of  your  diffi- 
culty with  this  police  officer;  is  that  true;  was  that  the  origin 
of  your  difficulty  between  you  and  the  officer? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  that  commence  the  trouble  between  you  at  the  time? 
A.  He  was  mad  of  me  because  I  was  too  fresh  toward  him;  I 
would  not  write  for  him  without  money. 

By  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  You  want  us  to  believe,  because  you  refused  to  write  for 
him  a  five  or  ten-cent  gig,  he  never  won,  paying  for  it  nothing, 
that  he  performed  the  various  acts  of  violence  which  you  have 
testified  to  here?  A.  Well,  yes;  I  can  prove  it;  I  can  prove  it 
with  witnesses. 

Q.  And  feeling  indignant  toward  you  on  that  account,  he 
proceeded  to  fire?    A.  Not  to  fire,  but  to  hit  me. 
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Q.  Fire  a  wrench  at  your  head?  A.  He  did  not  fire  it,  but 
he  tried  to  hit  me  with  it. 

Q.  He  gave  you  a  licking  in  the  store?  A.  Yes;  in  the  back 
room. 

Q.  And  licked  two  other  men  in  the  store?     A.  He  did. 

Q.  Broke  the  window  and  door?  A.  Broke  the  window  and 
door,  and  smashed  the  walls  and  windows. 

Q.  And  subsequently  pursued  you  in  his  rage  on  the  Bowery 
where  he  gave  you  a  licking  again?     A.  Yes;  this  Saturday. 

Q.  And  all  on  account  of  your  refusing  to  give  him  a  gig 
on  which  he  had  never  won,  and  upon  which  he  had  never  com 
plained;  is  that  it?    A.  He  never  complained  to  me  that  he 
did  not  win. 

Mr.  Mcoll.—  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay,  yourself,  to  any  police  officer  for  pro- 
tection, or  ever  see  anyone  paying  any  money  to  policemen  for- 
protection?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  carrying  on  the  policy  business?  A.  I  never  saw  any 
body  paying  for  it  and  never  kn&w  anybody  paying  for  it. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Every  policy  shop  has  a  book  of  gigs,  hasn't  it?  A.  Well> 
it  has  a  dream-book  that  tells  the  gigs. 

Q.  But  there  is  a  list  of  gigs  in  the  books  in  the  policy  shop? 
A.  There  is  a  sheet  of  manifold,  I  guess. 

Q.  Don't  they  have  a  book  with  the  numbers  in  that  book 
for  each  policy  writer,  so  that  he  can  refer  to  it?     A.  They  have. 

Q.  And  there  are  thousands  of  those  gigs  in  the  book?  A* 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  How  many  other  policy  shops  were  there  in  that  neighbor* 
hood?    A.  There  are  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  How  many?  A.  Bight  in  the  same  street  I  know  of  about 
three,  about  two  besides  the  one  I  w7as  running  in. 

Q.  In  the  same  street?     A.  Yes,  sir.  l 

Q.  And  right  around  in  the  several  blocks,  how  many  would 
tbat  be?     A.  About  five  or  six. 

Q.  Were  these  shops  all  writing,  as  you  was?     A.  All  writing, 

Q.  You  knew  the  people  doing  it?  A.  Not  all;  some  of  them 
I  knew. 
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Q.  And  do  you  know  how  many  policy  shops  were  in  opera- 
tion in  the  city?    A.  About  500  or  1,000. 

Q.  In  various  parts  of  the  city?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  your  policy  shop  ever  raided  while  you  were  there? 
A.  Not  while  I  was  'there. 

*  Q.  Was  anybody  connected  wTith  your  shop  arrested  for  writing 
policy  while  you  were  there  excepting  this  arrest?  A.  No,  sir; 
not  in  my  place  where  I  was  working;  my  boss  hired  me  for  the 
•reason  he  has  been  arrested  often,  because  he  did  not  want  to 
write  any  more,  because  if  they  got  him  again,  he  would  be  sent 
away  for  a  certain  time. 

Q.  Your  shop  was  not  raided,  while  you  wras  running  it?  A. 
While  I  was  writing,  it  never  was. 

By  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  you  are  working  now?  A.  No.  155 
Ludlow  street. 

Q.  In  this  city?    A.  Of  course,  in  this  city. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Now,  I  am  in  the  sewing 
machine  business. 

Q.  Sewing  machine?     A;  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  concern?  A.  I  am  over  in  Jersey;  I  won't 
mention  the  name  of  the  concern. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  What  is  the  name  of  the  concern  he  is  with? 

Senator  Bradley. —  He  says  he  would  rather  not  mention  the 
name. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?     A.  New  York  city. 

Q.  Where?    A.  No.  77  Broome  street. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did#you  see  this  same  officer  with  whom  you  had  trouble 
going  into  these  other  policy  shops  you  have  spoken  of  here 
running  in  your  office?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  going  in  there  at  all?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
con  Id  not,  because  I  was  busy  aH  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  You  have  stated  here  in  answer  to  Mr.  Moss  that  there  was 
500  or  600  policy  shops  in  New  York  city? 
Chairman  Lexow. —  A  thousand,  he  said. 
The  Witness. —  Probably  more. 
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Q.  How  many  have  you  been  in?    A.    About  20. 
Q.  That  is  all  the  present  knowledge  you  have?    A.  I  can 
pick  out  more  than  those. 

Q.  I  say  that  you  have  been  in  yourself?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

John  Keresey,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?     A.  Wholesale  liquor  business. 

Q  Where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  No.  85  Pearl  and  52 
Stone  street. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business?  A.  About  15 
years  for  myself. 

Q.  About  the  year  1888  or  1889,  did  the  Wholesale  Liquor 
Dealers'  Association  of  New  York  come  into  existence?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  ,  ■ 

Q.  Were  you  an  officer  of  the  association?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  office  did  you  hold?  A.  First  vice-president  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Who  was  president?     A.  William  G.  Ross. 

Q.  Mr.  Ross  was  here  yesterday,  wasn't  he?  A.  I  under^ 
Stood  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  origin  and  the  causer  of  that  association 
Of  wholesale  liquor  dealers  in  New  York?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  the  origin  and  cause  of  it;  raise 
your  voice  a  little,  so  we  all  will  hear  you?  A.  We  found 
out  through  our  salesmen  reporting  to  us  that  the  police  de- 
partment —  the  police*  of  the  city  were  selling  whisky  to  our 
customers,  called  the  Hollywood  whisky,  and  we  felt  that  the 
competition  was  so  great  in  that  line  we  could  not  stand  it, 
and  several  of  us  got  together,  and  we  called  the  liquor  dealers 
together,  and  so  organized  the  association. 

Q.  The  wholesale  liquor  dealers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 
Q.  The  police  were  selling  liquor?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  They  were  acting  as  agents?  A.  Interesting  their  cus- 
tomers to  buy  it. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  At  individual  sale?  A.  Yes;  the  wardman  and  the  police; 
that  was  the  general  report;  our  salesmen  would  bring  it  into  ua 

Q.  Making  a  business  of  negotiating  the  sale  of  liquor?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  To  the  retail  liquor  dealers?  A.  The  retail  liquor  dealers 
among  our  customers. 

Q.  Of  that  particular  brand  of  Hollywood  whisky?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Let  us  understand  that  this  sale  or  these  sales  made  by 
the  police  wrere  not  sales  of  whisky;  didn't  buy  of  a  particular 
brand  of  whisky,  called  the  Hollywood  whisky?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  Has  he  sworn  to  any  sale  by  the  police?  A.  They  were 
not  sales,  but  only  through  the  influence  of  the  police  and 
wardman;  that  was  the  report. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Were  they  acting  as  traveling  salesmen  for  Hollywood 
whisky? 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  He  has  not  sworn  to  that;  he  has  not  said  so; 
he  said  it  was  reported,  as  I  understand. 

The  Witness. —  Reported  to  us  by  our  salesmen. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  move  to  strike  out  as  hearsay  evidence. 

(Motion  denied;  objection  overruled.) 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  say  that  was  the  basis  of  the  formation  of  the  organ- 
ization; was  that  true  or  not? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  may  not  be  sufficient  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  fact. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  1  make  it  my  object  to  make  that  objection  with 
the  expectation  that  it  is  going  to  be  denied.  The  committee  has 
ruled  against  me  999  times,  if  not  more,  on  that  subject;  and 
I  make  it,  because  no  man  can  sit  here  in  the  capacity  which 
I  am,  without  making  a  vigorous  and  constant  protest  against 
that  line  of  evidence;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  it  or  discuss 
it  or  take  the  time  any  longer. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  not  admitted  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  fact  as  a  fact;  you  understand  that. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Tekulsky 
was  here  under  a  subpoena,  and  Mr.  Tekulsky  was  kind  enough 
to  come  to-day.  I  told  Mr.  Tekulsky  he  could  go  until  recess. 
He  was  kind  enough  to  come  back  after  recess,  and  I  now  take 
pleasure  in  telling  him  he  is  now  excused  for  the  day  as  a 
witness. 

Mr.  Tekulsky. —  I  would  like  not  to  be  excused.  If  I  am 
wanted,  I  am  here,  and  my  name  was  brought  up  here  yester- 
day, and  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  explain  my 
position  in  reference  to  those  books,  and  I  think  it  is  unfair 
to  me  to  have  me  come  here  and  be  excused  by  the  counsel  — 
to  be  here  for  the  purpose  of  being  heard,  and  then  excluded 
again  and  not  probably  called  again. 

Chairman  Lexow .—  You  were  subpoenaed  because  it  was  sup- 
posed some  testimony  would  be  elicited  from  you  for  the  benefit 
of  the  committee.  On  the  testimony  it  is  deemed  advisable  not 
to  be  introduced  here,  not  for  the  purpose  of  exculpating  you 
yourself  at  all.  I  do  not  understand  that  any  testimony  needing, 
that  was  given  yesterday. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  No;  there  was  no  testimony  inculcating  Mr. 
Tekulsky. 

Mr.  Tekulsky. —  I  am  satisfied  of  that,  but  there  was  an  in- 
sinuation brought  out  here  yesterday  that  my  former  evidence 
was  not  the  truth. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  There  was  no  evidence  supporting  that 
insinuation,  if  that  was  made. 

Mr.  Tekulsky. —  There  is  nothing  supporting  it  and  I  under- 
stand I  was  corroborated  in  my  evidence. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  the  evidence  showed  yesterday  was 
a  very  great  curiosity  on  your  part  to  ascertain  what  was  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  books. 

Mr.  Tekulsky. —  Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  was  all.  You  demonstrated  a  great 
curiosity  after  your  examination  to  ascertain  what  was  in  the 
books. 

Mr.  Tekulsky. —  I  am  as  anxious  to  know  what  is  in  the  books 
as  anybody. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  don't  think  you  will  have  to  complain 
that  you  won't  be  examined.  I  think  you  will  be  examined 
before  the  committee  adjourns  finally. 
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Mr.  Tekulsky.— I  did  not  care  whether  I  was  or  not,  but  I 
want  to  place  my  position  right. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  There  wasn't  anything  to  answer  to. 

Air.  Tekulsky. —  I  wish  anybody  on  the  committee  that  has 
those  books,  to  take  good  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  hope  Mr.  Tekulsky  will  keep  his  very  good  man- 
ners to  himself,  before  he  is  called. 

Q.  In  your  trade,  to  your  knowledge,  were  you  in  any  way 
injured,  or  your  custom  interfered  with  or  restricted  by  reason 
of  the  efforts  of  the  police  to  introduce  the  sale  of  the  Holly- 
wood whisky?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  felt  the  effects  of  that  in  your  own  trade?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  several  of  our  customers  complained  they  had  to  take  it 
and  did  not  want  it;  they  would  have  preferred  to  buy  from  us. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  knowledge  you  obtained  as  a  member  of  the 
Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  of  New 
York  were  all  so  injured  in  their  trade  and  custom  by  reason 
of  the  police  interference  in  the  sale  of  Hollywood  whisky?  A. . 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  same  extent  that  you  were?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting  yourselves  against  this  competition,  that  yon  organized 
into  this  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association?  A.  That  is 
wThat  started  us. 

Q.  Now,  did  that  association  take  steps  toward  bringing  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  interference  of  the  police  in 
behalf  of  the  sale  of  Hollywood  whisky?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  steps  did  they  take?  A.  We  immediately  engaged 
a  reporter,  and  he  went  to  one  of  the  leading  avenues  here  — 
Third  avenue  —  and  brought  back  to  us  a  report,  a  very  good 
report  we  thought,  and  we  promised  to  pay  him  for  it;  he  in- 
formed us  that  he  would  not  require  any  pay,  as  he  could  sell 
it  to  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Did  you  t&ke  any  further  steps?  A.  Well,  we  found  out 
then  that  the  newspapers  would  not  publish  it  as  we  wished, 
and  did  not  publish  it,  with  one  exception,  the  Journal  Com- 
merce. 

Q.   The  Journal   of   Commerce?    A.   They   published   it;   we 
then  immediately  started  this  reporter,  and  started  a  paper 
of  our  own;  we  subscribed  and  started  a  paper  of  our  own. 
L.  304 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  if  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mayor  of  this  city  at  that  time?  A.  We  had  a  com- 
mittee wait  on  the  mayor. 

Q.  On  that  subject?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  police  official  mentioned  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  this  Hollywood  whisky?  A.  Well,  it  was 
only  rumors  around. 

Q.  Was  that  the  common  rumor  in  the  association?  A.  Well, 
the  rumor  was  that  Inspector  Williams  was  interested. 

Q.  In  Hollywood  whisky?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  I  move  to  strike  it  out.  * 

Mr.  Goff. —  Well,  we  will  see  whether  that  will  be  stricken 
out,  if  we  can  not  connect  it  afterward;  if  we  can  not  connect 
it. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  make  your  motion  to  strike  it  out 
afterward,  if  you  don't  connect  it. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  further  steps  toward  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  attention  of  the  public  authorities?  A.  I  believe  we 
.  got  a  bill  up;  I  really  forget  now;  we  have  taken  so  many  of 
those  steps  that  I  forget  that;  it  is  quite  a  time  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  going  to  Albany?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  go. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  Albany?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  committee  being  appointed  to  go  to 
Albany  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Legislature?  A.  I  remem- 
ber, sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  a  memorial  was  drawn  up  by  your 
association,  which  was  presented  to  the  Legislature?  A.  I  think 
that  was  done;  yes. 

Q.  Nowr,  I  hand  you  this  paper,  that  I  will  call  a  pamphlet  for 
the  present,  headed  "  The  Police  as  Liquor  Sellers/-  and  ask 
you  to  look  at  it.     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  memorial  adopted  by  your  Wholesale  Liquor 
Dealers'  Association,  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York?     A.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

The  Witness. —  That  was  the  report  that  the  reporter  brought 
back  to  us;  it  is  embodied  in  there. 

Mr.  Goff.—  Yes;  February  14,  1889. 

Q.  This  report  is  signed  by  William  G.  Ross,  president;  he 
was  president  of  your  association  at  that  time?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  by  Mr.  Boegler  as  secretary?    A.  Mr.  Boegler. 

Q.  Is  he  in  court  to-day?    A.  He  was  this  morning. 

Q.  Is.  Mr.  Boegler  in  court.  (No  answer.)  And  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Tyler  as  treasurer;  he  was  treasurer  of  your  association 
at  that  time?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  further  to  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
your  association;  I  will  read  them,  and  ask  if  they  are  correct; 
"Officers,  William  G.  Ross,  president;  John  Keresey,  first  vice- 
president;  Justus  Oesterlein,  second  vice-president;  William  M. 
Tyler,  treasurer;  Ferdinand  Boegler,  secretary;  trustees,  Peter 
McQuade*  James  Laucheim,  Richard  Hunt,  Max  B.  Stern  and 
Louis  Steinhardt."  You  recognize  those  as  officers  and  trustees 
of  your  association?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  sets  out  the  name  of  your  membership  here?  A* 
Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Goff. —  Now,  I  will  read  this,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  object  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  all  hearsay, 
and  an  attempt  to  introduce  hearsay  evidence  of  facts  which 
counsel,  himself,  professes  to  believe  can  be  proved  by  the  wit- 
ness. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  do  not  understand  counsel  offered  this 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  facts  —  the  statements  therein  con- 
tained; but  simply  as  showing  the  committee  the  necessity  for 
organization  on  the  part  of  this  association. 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes;  and  upon  which  we  will  show  legislation  was 
founded. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  mean  this  to  be  spread  on  the 
minutes? 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes,  sir.  "The  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  city  of  New  York  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the 
Legislature  the  following  statement  of  facts,  showing  the  un- 
lawful acts  of  certain  public  officials  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  pushing  the  sale  of  a  certain  brand  of  liquor  among  retail 
dealers  in  said  city,  and  prays  respectfully  that  a  legislative 
committee  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  here  pre- 
ferred. 

"The  report  here  subjoined  and  headed,  <  The  Police  as 
Liquor  Sellers/  was  prepared  in  July,  1888, ,  by  a  gentleman 
employed  by  us  to  investigate  the  matter.  It  gives  the  result 
of  his  investigation.  We  have  since  that  time  taken  pains  to 
verify  this  report. 
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"Here  it  is:  The  Police  as  Liquor  Sellers.  A  combination 
which  enjoys  special  advantages.  Saloon-keepers  scared  and 
loath  to  speak  about  the  '  combine.' 

"  That  the  whole  excise  question  in  this  city  is  in  ai  muddle 
goes  without  saying.  The  present  laws  regulating  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  are  satisfactory  neither  to  the  saloon- 
keeper nor  to  the  consumers.  There  is,  however,  one  branch 
of  the  city  government,  to  which  these  very  laws  offer  all  the 
benefits  and  emoluments  of  a  bonanza.  The  excise  laws  in 
their  present  mode  of  execution  seem  to  have  been  specially 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  affording  police  officials  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  them  as  a  gold  mine.  Even  a  superficial  investi- 
gation offers  abundance  of  evidence  of  the  corruption  in  the 
body  politic,  produced  and  fostered  by  these  very  lawTs. 

"  Here  is  what  the  special  grand  jury,  which  has  just  taken 
a  recess  until  September  24th,  in  their  report  to  Judge  Barrett, 
last  Thursday,  said  on  this  subject: 

" i  The  grand  jury  have  positive  evidence  that  the  excise  law 
is  openly  violated  by  some  who  have  long  done  so  with  impunity. 
This  would  not  seem  possible  without  collusion  between  the 
guilty  parties  and  those  who  should  maintain  the  law,  but  the 
grand  jury  have  not  yet  been  able  to  fix  to  their  own  satis- 
faction the  responsibility  for  the  non-execution  of  the  lawT,  al- 
though they  have  no  questions  to  the  fact.'  Continuing  on  the 
grand  jury: 

"  'Nothing  shall  be  said  here  of  the  blackmail  which  is  being 
notoriously  and  systematically  levied  upon  many  saloon-keepers 
for  the  privilege  to  keep  open  on  Sundays,  or  to  sell  beer  and 
liquor  after  1  o'clock  in  the  night.  Not  satisfied  with  the  rev- 
enues which  the  liquor  traffic  thus  yields  to  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  power  to  look  after  the  proper  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  their  energy  and  enterprise  seem  to  have  been 
turned  lately  into  other  directions,  which  promise  to  make  more 
profitable  still  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  The  hush  money  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  keeping  open  on  Sundays,  or  for  immunity 
from  punishment  for  other  violations  of  the  excise  laws,  comes 
direct  from  the  saloon-keepers  and  retail  dealers.  But  a 
method  has  been  devised  by  which  the  wholesale  liquor  dealers 
are  made  to  feel  the  power  of  the  police  over  the  liquor  traffic. 

"  'A  partnership  or  association  has  been  formed  to  sell  whisky 
and  other  liquors  to  the  saloon-keepers.  This  association  calls 
itself  the  Hollywood  Company,  and  has  offices- on  lower  Broad- 
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way.  Bradstreet's  report  of  it  says:  i  The  Hollywood  Company 
is  not  an  incorporated  company,  but  a  mere  partnership  or  as- 
sociation, and  it  is  reported  that  Police  Inspector  Williams  has 
an  interest  in  the  concern.' 

" i  This  report  of  Bradstreet's  is  borne  out  by  the  great  in- 
terest which  certain  police  officials  have  taken  in  the  sale  and 
disposal  of  the  Hollywood  whisky  and  in  the  effort  to  build 
up  a  profitable  trade  for  this  brand  of  spirits.  Police  captains 
and  ward  detectives  have  found  time  to  introduce  the  (  drum- 
mer '  of  the  company  to  the  various  saloon-keepers  of  their 
precincts  with  special  recommendations  of  the  excellence  of  the 
beverage  offered,  and  of  the  high  favor  with  which  its  sale  is 
regarded  at  '  headquarters.'  With  the  prospect  of  implied 
police  protection  dangling  before  the  eyes  of  the  saloon-keepers, 
it  was,  of  course,  an  easy  matter  to  build  up  a  profitable  busi- 
ness, and  the  Hollywood  Company  is  said  to  be  in  a  highly 
prosperous   condition,   yielding  large  profits. 

"  The  •saloon-keepers  are  very  reticent  on  the  subject  for  fear 
of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  police  by  talking  about  these 
whisky  deals.  Many  of  them  have  bought  the  stuff,  for  the 
association  has  spread  its  net  over  the  whole  city.  All  those 
who  have  bought  the  Hollywood  whisky  admit  that  the  pur- 
chase of  it  hasf turned  out  a  good  thing  for  them,  for  they  have 
not  since  been  troubled  by  the  police  for  violations  of  the  excise 
laws.  Some  of  the  saloon-keepers  who  do  not  buy  '  blended ' 
whisky,  but  who  blend  the  whisky  they  sell  themselves,  have, 
nevertheless,  bought  a  few  barrels  of  the  Hollywood  blended 
stuff  i  simply  to  please  the  police.'  They  have  stored  the  bar- 
rels in  their  cellars  and  do  not  propose  to  open  them."  Then 
follows  a  report  of  a  number  of  retail  liquor  dealers,  their  state- 
ments of  how  they  have  been  coerced  into  buying  the  Holly- 
wood whisky,  which  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  committee 
to  read.  The  memorial  goes  on  to  state:  "It  is  but  proper 
to  say  that  a  secret  and  ex  parte  investigation  of  the  charges 
here  preferred  against  the  police  was  made  by  the  police  author- 
ities themselves.  The  report,  (  The  police  as  Liquor  Dealers,'  in 
some  way  reached  Mayor  Hewitt,  who  referred  it  to  the  police 
commissioners  for  investigation,  who  in  turn  referred  it  to 
Superintendent  Murray.  The  seven  saloon-keepers  quoted  in 
the  report,  that  is  the  saloon-keepers  whose  names  I  have 
skipped,  the  seven  saloon-keepers  quoted  in  the  report  were 
requested  to  appear  before  Superintendent  Murray,  and  were 
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there  made  to  sign  affidavits,  which  had  been  prepared  before- 
hand, stating  that  they  had  not  been  '  coerced  '  by  the  police 
into  purchasing  Hollywood  whisky. 

"All  but  one  of  these  seven  saloon-keepers,  when  cited  before 
the  superintendent  of  police,  tremblingly  signed  the  affidavits, 
which  the  police,  in  their  own  vindication,  had  prepared  before- 
hand. One  of  the  seven  who  refused  to  sign  that  remarkable 
affidavit,  told  Superintendent  Murray  plainly  that  he  meant  to 
tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  before  a  proper  tribunal, 
and  that  he  would  not  perjure  himself  for  the  purpose  of  white- 
washing the  police.  He  was  thereupon  in  a  commanding  voice 
bid  by  the  superintendent  to  go  back  to  his  saloon. 

"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  an  investigation  of  the  charges 
here  preferred  by  the  accused  party  itself,  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever. These  charges,  if  they  shall  be  properly  disposed  of, 
should  be  heard  and  investigated  by  a  tribunal  which  is  impar- 
tial, and  in  which  neither  the  accuser  nor  the  accused  shall 
have  a  special  representation.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  corruption  here  charged  against  the  police  does  not 
Involve  simply  some  subordinates  of  the  department,  but  has 
pervaded  the  whole  force  from  top  to  bottom. 

"  In  support  of  this  statement,  we  beg  leave  to  quote  an 
authority  well  informed  in  such  matters,  whose  competency  to 
judge  in  matters  pertaining  to  our  municipal  affairs  will  not 
be  disputed  by  all  fair-minded  citizens  of  this  city/'  Then 
follows  a  quotation  from  an  address  or  speech  from  Mayor 
Hewitt,  under  date  of  November  1,  1888,  which  I  will  not  read 
to  take  up  your  time. 

"  Since  the  report,  i  The  Police  as  Liquor  Sellers,'  wTas  ob- 
tained, a  mass  of  other  corroborative  evidence  has  been  secured 
by  this  association,  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  by  our  mem- 
bers doing  business  in  this  city,  which  will  be  presented  to 
your  committee  in  due  time. 

"  Conceding  the  fact  to  be  that  police  officials  are  interested, 
pecuniarily  or  otherwise,  in  furthering,  and  do  actually  further 
the  sale  of  liquor  of  any  particular  house  or  company  to  retail 
dealers,  over  whose  business  they  have,  by  virtue  of  their 
office,  to  a  very  large  extent,  supervision  and  control,  it  needs 
no  argument  to  prove  that  such  a  practice  is  a  scandal  and 
an  outrage,  having  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  legitimate  com- 
petition among  all  interested  in  the  wholesale  liquor  trade; 
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"Our  association,  whose  membership  list  is  hereto  attached, 
represents  a  capital  of  over  $14,000,000  invested  in  our  trade. 
Its  members  contribute  largely  in  the  payment  of  taxes  toward 
the  maintenance  of  our  government.  W£  are  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, but  we  protest  against  this  unlawful  and  scandalous  in*- 
terference  with  our  trade  by  the  police,  and  respectfully  petition 
the  Legislature  to  investigate  the  charges  here  preferred. 
"  The  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association. 

"W.   G.  ROSS, 

"  President. 
"F.  BOEGLER, 

"  Secretary. 
"  WM.  A.  TYLER, 

"  Treasurer." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  tne  members  of  the  association,  the 
various  firms,  and  their  addresses. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm,  Mr.  Keresey?  A.  John 
Xeresey  and  Company. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  What  brand  of  whisky  do  you  manufacture?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  What  brand  of  whisky  do  you  manufacture?  A.  We  do 
not  manufacture  it;  we  are  jobbers;  we  put  up  private  brands 
of  our  own. 

Q.  And  do  you  give  them  names?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  names  of  your  brands?  A.  "  David 
Clay,"  "  Private  Stock,"  "J.  C.  Worrell." 

Q.  Now,  the  Hollywood  is  a  whisky  that  is  manufactured,  is 
it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  what  we  call  a  blended  whisky. 

Q.  Where  is  it  manufactured?  A.  I  could  not  say;  I  think 
it  is  on  lower  Broadway  it  is  blended. 

Q.  What?  A.  I  think  it  is  blended  in  lower  Broadway;  I 
•could  not  say  positively. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Where  is  it  manufactured,  he  said?  A.  It  is  hard  to  say 
where  it  is  manufactured;  it  is  several  whiskies  put  together, 
sometimes. 
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By  Mr.  Nicoll: 


Q.  It  is  known  as  a  pure  and  favorite  brand  of  whisky  of 
people  who  indulge  in  whisky  drinking?  A.  It  was  unknown 
until  this  time. 

Q.  I  say  it  is  a  favorite  brand  of  whisky?  A.  I  don't  know; 
it  is  a  favorite  with  some,  may  be. 

Q.  It  is  an  exceptionally  pure  whisky,  isn't  it?  A.  I  could 
not  state. 

Q.  Have  you  never  tasted  any  Hollywood  whisky?  A.  Not 
to  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  never  have  tasted  it?    A.  Never,  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Then  you  are  unable  to  state  whether  or  not  the  Hollywood 
whisky  having  an  extensive  sale?  A.  Through  the  influence  — 
could  not  state. 

Q.  And  for  all  that  you  may  know  the  Hollywood  whisky 
is  the  purest  and  smoothest  brand  in  the  market?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Supposing  it  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
how  does  that  alter  it,  Mr.  Nicoll? 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  If  we  have  got  to  drink  that  we  should  use  the 
best. 

Q.  All  whisky  is  good  whisky,  isn't  it?     A.  As  a  general  thing. 

Q.  There  is  some  whisky  that  is  better  than  others?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  gentlemen  who 
manufactured  some  other  brands  of  whisky  found  fault  with 
the  popularity  of  the  Hollywood,  is  that  a  fact?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Because  it  was  popular?     A.  I  did  not  so  state. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  you  did  find  fault  with  the  Hollywood 
whisky  having  an  extensive  sale?     A.  Through  the  influence  — 

Q.  Through  whatever  medium? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Let  the  witness  continue. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  say  through  the  influence  of  the  police 
force?    A.  That  is  what  you  objected  to. 

Q.  You  did  find  fault  with  the  fact  that  the  Hollywood 
whisky,  through  whatever  influence,  had  a  large  and  extensive 
sale?     A.  At  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  because  the  sales  of  the  Hollywood  whisky 
was  injuring  your  business  and  other  gentlemen  that  you  formed 
your  association?  A.  That  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
influence  of  selling  it. 
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Q.  Now,  you  have  heard  Mr.  Goff  read  this  memorial,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Legislature,  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1889? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q:  In  1889,  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  were  Republican, 
were  they  not?     A.  I  couldn't  say  positively. 

Q.  You  know  the  Senate  was,  don't  you ;  and  the  Assembly  — 
I,  think  that  is  of  historic  record  —  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature were  Republican?  A.  I  am  not  posted  well  enough  in 
politics  for  that;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  recollect  that  as  a  fact?  A.  I  couldn't  say 
positively. 

Q.  You" can  not  state  that?    A.  It  is  likely  it  was. 

Q.  And  in  1888,  when  all  of  these  facts  which  Mr.  Goff  has 
read  from  this  memorial  were  known  to  your  association,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  Mr.  Hewitt?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  Legislature  pay  any  attention  to  this  memorial; 
did  they  appoint  a  committee  as  requested?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
that  ^ve  heard  of. 

Q.  They  did  not;  did  you  lay  these  facts  before  Mr.  Hewitt? 
A.  We  did  not,  directly. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  lay  these  facts,  as  they  are  collected 
in  this  memorial,  before  the  then  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York?  A.  Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  got  a  little 
timid  at  that  time;  we  found  out  what  the  influence  of  the 
police  was. 

Q.  Timid  of  whom?     A<  The  police. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  anything  about  the  police;  I  ask 
you  why  you  did  not  lay  these  facts  before  the  then  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hewitt;  you  did  not  believe  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  police,  did  you?  A.  We  were 
advised,  but  we  did  not  do  it 

Q.  Advised  what?  A.  We  were  advised  to  lay  before  the 
mayor,  but  we  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  Why  not?     A.  Because  we  were  afraid. 

Q.  Afraid  of  what?     A.  Of  the  police. 

Q.  Afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  police  on  the  mayor?  A. 
No;  on  our  own  business. 

Q.  Had  you  no  confidence  in  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York?     A.  We  did,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  confidence  in  the  mayor,  why  did  you  not  lay 
this  collection  of  evidence  before  him  in  order  that  he  might 
investigate  it?    A.  I  believe  we  did  send  it  to  the  committee. 
L.  305 
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Q.  What?    A.  I  understood  he  had  a  copy  of  that  before  him. 

Q.  You  did  lay  it  before  him?     A.  Indirectly,  I  say. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  send  a  committee  of  your  organization  to  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  with  the  facts  that  you  had 
collected,  and  ask  an  investigation  from  him?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  the  Legislature  was  afraid,  too?  A.  Well, 
we  didn't  know. 

Q.  Then,  why  was  it  the  Legislature  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  these  facts?    A.  I  can't  say. 

Mr.  Goff. —  They  did;  they  passed  — 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  No  investigating  committee  was  appointed. 

Mr.  Goff. —  They  passed,  at  the  Legislature  the  following 
year,  a  law  that  compelled  all  police  officials  to  make  an  affi- 
davit that  they  were  not  interested  in  the  sale  or  manufacture 
of  any  whisky,  wine  or  beer;  and  Inspector  Williams  refrained 
from  taking  the  affidavit  until  the  last  day  required  by  the 
statute  to  take  it. 

The  Witness. —  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Now,  Mr.  Goff  has  helped  you  out. 

Mr.  Goff. —  No;  I  helped  you  out. 

Q.  We  will  go  on  with  another  branch;  I  understood  you  to 
say  the  first  business  you  did  after  you  got  together  in  1888 
was  to  engage  a  reporter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  engage  him  as  a  detective?  A.  Only  to  go  around 
and  find  out  who  was  buying  the  Hollywood  whisky. 

Q.  And  you  engaged  him  as  a  detective?  A.  Reporter  and 
detective;  he  was  a  reporter. 

Q.  But  he  acted  for  you  as  a  detective?     A.  Yes,  ,sir. 

Q.  You  engaged  him  to  get  information  and  have  it  published 
in  the  newspapers?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  get  information?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  offer  it  to  the  newspapers?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  great  journals  of  this  city,  with' the  exception  of 
«ome  commercial  paper  —  financial  paper  —  called  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  and  pub- 
lish it?     A.  So  he  reported  to  us. 

Q.  You  believed  him,  didn't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  1888,  you  knew  that  the  learned  counsel  of  this 
committee  was  first  assistant  district  attorney,  and  often  acting 
district  attorney  of  this  county,  did  you  not?  A.  I  was  not 
so  posted. 

Q.  What?     A.  I  was  not  so  posted. 
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Q.  Weren't  you  familiar  enough  with  the  government  of  this 
city  to  know  Mr.  Goff  was  then  assistant  district  attorney  — 
John  Goff?  A.  Not  at  that  time;  I  did  not  take  much  interest 
in  politics. 

Q.  Didn't  you  take  enough  interest  to  know  who  the  mayor 
was?    A.  Yes;  I  knew  who  was  the  mayor. 

Q.  Or  the  district  attorney?  A.  I  could  not  say  who  was 
district  attorney  at  that  time.  • 

Q.  Anyhow,  you  did  not  lay  any  of  these  facts  before  him  or 
before  any  grand  jury,  did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  although  a  grand  jury  met  in  this  county  every  month 
for  a  number  of  years,  in  1888,  1889  and  1890,  you  never  laid 
the  facts  before  the  district  attorney,  or  the  grand  jury,  did  you? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  you  hadn't  much  confidence  in  your  facts,  had  you? 
A.  Oh,  we  had  confidence  in  the  facts. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  confidence  in  the  grand  jury?  A.  Well, 
I  suppose  it  never  struck  us  about  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  confidence  in  the  district  attorney  and 
his  able  assistants?    A.  The  same  answer. 

Q.  It  never  struck  you?  A.  I  never  had  an  idea  about  doing 
that. 

Q.  What?    A.  It  never  rose  in  the  association  —  the  question. 

Q.  And  with  all  the  functions  of  government  in  this  city 
during  1888  and  1889  —  mayor,  district  attorney  and  able  as- 
sistants and  grand  jury  —  you  never  laid  these  facts  before  any 
of  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  any  interest  by  Inspector 
Williams  in  any  Hollywood  whisky,  have  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Nicoll,  didn't  you?  A. 
1  heard  of  him ;  yes. 

Q.  And  you  remember  when  he  laid  down  the  cares  of  office 
as  assistant  district  attorney  of  this  county  before  1889,  don't 
you?    A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  About?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Nicoll.— Before  1888. 

Mr.  Goff.—  If  it  was  before  1888,  it  was  before  1889. 

Mr.  Nicoll. — Yes. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Nicoll  bore  a  reputation,  and  deservedly 
bore  a  reputation  as  a  gentleman  who  was  always  ready  and 
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willing  and  able  to  prosecute  those  who  violated  the  law,  didn't 
you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  in  your  association  that  it  was 
a  wise  thing  to  retain  3ir.  Nicoll  to  prosecute  the  police  for 
interfering  with  your  business?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  didn't  occur  to  you  either?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  it  occur  to  you  up  to  the  present  moment  that 
our  not  only  §,ble  and  distinguished,  but  handsome,  antagonist 
at  this  bar  was  such  a  good  judge  and  experienced  taster  of 
Hollywood  whisky,  as  he  has  shown  himself  to  be,  by  this 
question?     A.  It  never  occurred  to  me. 

Q.  And  I  presume  you  have  no  suspicion  in  your  mind  that 
Mr.  Nicoll  is  interested  in  the  sale  of  this  Hollywood  whisky 
by  bringing  out  these  particulars?    A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Go£C. —  No;  I  don't  think  so  either. 

James  Lonchein,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  see  your  name  here  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Whole- 
sale Liquor  Dealers'  Association;  is  that  correct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  interested  in  the  formation  and  organization 
of  this  association?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  object  of  the  association;  what  brought 
it  into  existence?  A.  The  object  of  the  association  starting 
was  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  wholesale  dealers  against 
the  sale  of  this  so-called  Hollywood  whisky. 

Q.  Was  it  against  the  sale  of  the  whisky,  or  against  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  sold?     A.  I  presume  it  was  the  manner. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  what  the  manner  was?  A.  Well,  on  that 
score,  I  have  no  immediate*  knowledge  myself. 

Q.  What  was  the  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation as  an  association? 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Objected  to. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  have  admitted  that  before,  sir. 

Mr.  Nicoll. — What  was  the  knowledge  of  the  association,  as 
members  of  the  association?  He  is  asking  him  now  what  is 
the  knowledge  of  other  persons. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  am  asking  now  what  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
association. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Upon  what  facts  was  the  organization  of 
this  association  based? 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  accept  that  question;  upon  what  facts  that  came  to  you* 
knowledge,  or  about  which  you  were  informed,  was  this  asso- 
ciation based?  A.  Several  gentlemen  —  I  think  Mr.  Peter 
McQuade,  Mr.  Keresey,  I  think  Isaac  Sommers,  and  I  think  one 
or  two  other  gentlemen  formed  the  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers* 
Association  —  called  a  meeting  of  a  few  gentlemen  at  the 
Stevens  House,  charged  with  the  purpose  of  forming  an  organ- 
ization to  protect  the  wholesale  liquor  dealers  in  an  abuse,  as 
they  called  it,  of  the  police  department  in  forcing  the  trade  to 
buy  a  certain  brand  of  whisky;  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it  myself; 
but,  being  invited  to  be  present,  I  was  selected  as  its  secretary, 
and  invited  to  draw  the  constitution  and  by-laws  to  govern 
the  association;  the  membership  *at  that  time,  I  think,  was 
about  10,  perhaps  12;  when  the  draft  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  was  submitted  to  the  trade  in  general,  nearly  all  the 
promirent  wholesale  liquor  dealers  became  active  members,  and 
the  object,  as  stated,  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  remedial 
legislation  to  protect  their  interests. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Against  the  police?  A.  Against  the  system  of  forcing  the 
trade  to  buy  their  goods. 

Q.  I  mean,  the  sole  object  of  the  organization  of  that  asso- 
ciation was  to  protect  yourself  against  the  police?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  my  understanding  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Were  you  sent  to  Albany  as  one  of  the  committee  in 
reference  to  this  matter?  A.  Yes;  I  was  sent  to  Albany  as  — 
there  were  five  sent;  about  three  went  to  lay  this  matter  before 
the  judiciary  committee  of  the  house. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Of  the  Assembly?  A.  Of  the  Assembly;  yes,  sir;  this 
was  in  the  fall  of  1888;  we  met  the  committee,  and  I  opened 
the  argument  before  the  committee  and  set  forth  the  objects 
of  this  visit;  I  do  not  think  we  were  kept  by  the  committee 
over  an  hour  or  two,  when  Judge  Green,  of  Orange,  after  the 
close  of  the  hearing,  asked  us  to  draft  a  bill,  of  such  a  bill 
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as  we  desired  to  have  presented  to  the  Legislature;  I  think  it  is 
of  Orange. 

Senator  Bradley. — Yes;  he  is  of  Orange. 

Q.  In  1890? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  In  1890,  didn't  the  Legislature  pass  an 
act  prohibiting  the  police  force  — 

Mr.  Goff.— 1890? 

Chairman  Lexow.  — 1889. 

Senator  O'Connor. — And  afterward  they  passed  such  a  bill 
as  they  asked. 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  That  is,  you  remember,  a  bill  was,  after  the  presenting  of 

this  memorial,  a  bill  was  passed  prohibiting  the  police  officials 

.being  interested  or  interfering  with  the  sale  of  liquors?    A. 

I  am  not  positive  whether  it  was  before  the  presenting  of  the 

memorial ;  I  know  it  was  after  our  hearing  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Goff.— The  record  shows  it  was  in  the  session  laws  of 
1890. 

John  L.  Martin,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  What  is  your  business?     A.  Sailmaker. 

Q.  And  where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  Forty-two  South 
street. 

Q.  In  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  place  of  business,  haven't  you  flying  from 
your  window  a  banner  or  flag  advertising  your  business?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  one  of  the  upper  stories?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Over  your  store;  and  will  you  describe  that  to  the  com- 
mittee, if  you  please?  A.  I  have  a  banner  there  about  six  feet 
long,  probably  four  feet  deep,  with  my  name,  and  my  business 
on  it. 

Q.  Your  name?    A.  My  name  and  business. 

Q.  Then  this  banner  is  suspended  from  a  flag  pole,  is  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Made  of  canvas,  I  presume?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  A  flag  pole  runs  out  straight  from  the  window?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  And  this  banner  falls  from  that  flag  pole?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  far  does  the  flag  pole  run  out  from  the  window? 
A.  About  seven  feet. 

Q.  And  how  high  above  the  sidewalk?  A.  Well,  about  40,  I 
should  say. 

Q.  So  it  does  not  interfere  at  all  with  anyone  passing  by? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  does  not  interfere  with  your  neighbor  in  any  way? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  to  pay  the  police  for  the  privilege  of  hang- 
ing out  this  little  banner  from  your  window?     A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  you  had  to  pay  the- police  for  that 
privilege?  A.  Well,  directly,  I  never  paid  them  but  once;  in- 
directly, I  paid  them  probably  10  or  15  times. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  them  every  year,  sir?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  year;  so  that  would  be  10  or  15  years?  A.  No; 
I  should  say  —  yes;  I  should  say  about  10  years. 

Q.  Plow  much  have  you  paid  per  year?  A.  All  the  way  from 
$3  to  $5. 

Q.  From  $3  to  |5;  and  who  has  collected  the  money,  Mr. 
Martin?    A.  I  paid  the  policeman  once  myself. 

Q.  The  policeman  on  the  patrol?     A.  No;  he  was  not  on  patroL 

Q.  Was  it  a  wardman?  A.  It  was  a  man  called;  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  a  wardman  or  anything  else;  all  I  know 
is,  he  was  a  policeman. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  wanted  pay  for  hanging  out  the 
flag;  if  I  did  not  pay  for  it,  I  was  fined;  I  was  fined  twice  in 
one  summer,  the  year  Cleveland  was  running  for  President; 
each  fine  cost  me  $7.50. 

Q.  Fined  twice?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  each  fine  $7.50?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gofl: 

Q.  That  was  the  first  time  Cleveland  ran  for  President,  wasn't 
it?     A.  No,  sir;  the  last  time. 

Q.  Whenever  you  paid  were  you  fined  or  troubled  by  the 
police?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  did  not  pay  a  policeman  directly,  who  did  you 
pay?    A.  Well,  I  would  leave  it  sometimes  in  my  shop,  and 
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my  foreman  would  probably  pay  him  if  he  called,  and  another 
time  there  was  a  man  below  that  used  to  be  there;  he  is  dead 
now,  and  I  would  leave  it  with  him. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  a  number  of  men  engaged  in 
the  same  trade  as  you  are,  sailmakers  on  South  street?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  among  the  men 
engaged  in  that  trade  to  pay  in  a  similar  way  that  you  have 
paid?    A.  That  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Q.  I  know;  not  of  your  own  knowledge;  haven't  you?  A. 
Hard  to  state;  I  have  heard  the  remarks,  but  I  do  not  know 
personally. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  money  passed;  but  isn't  it  a  generally 
understood  thing  among  the  men,  among  the  sailmakers? 

Mr.  Nieoll. —  Objected  to. 

A.  One  wouldn't  tell  the  others. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  ask  those  questions  particularly  of  this  witness, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  Senator  O'Connor  asked  such  a  pertinent 
question  yesterday,  as  to  whether  there  was  anything  in  New 
York  which  the  police  did  not  tax.  This  was  something  new, 
and  I  thought  I  would  treat  the  Senators  to  something  novel. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  Where  did  your  oanner  hang?  A.  Out  of  the  fourth-story 
window. 

Q.  Did  it  stretch  across  the  street?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  hang  on  a  pole?  A.  It  hangs  on  a  pole  out  of  the 
window,  and  a  wire  rope  over  the  top  of  the  roof,  hung  on 
guides. 

Q.  It  hangs  out  of  the  window,  and  the  wire  going  to  the 
roof?     A.  No;  it  hangs  from  the  top  of  the  roof. 

Q.  From  what  window  does  the  pole  extend?  A.  In  the 
middle  window. 

Q.  In  what  story?     A.  Fourth  story. 

Q.  Now,  to  hang  a  banner  of  that  sort,  you  have  to  have  a 
permit,  don't  you?     A.  What? 

Q.  You  have  to  get  a  permit?  A.  We  can  get  a  permit  for 
a  sign  two  feet  long;  our  city  officials  are  very  liberal,  you 
know,  and  they  give  us  a  sign  two  feet  long  on  a  permit,  and 
who  can  read  a  sign  35  or  40  feet  high,  two  feet  long. 

Q.  You  will  have  to  put  that  conundrum  to  someone  else? 
A.  Your  sight  is  better  than  mine;  I  am  70. 
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Q.  They  did  not  give  you  any  permit  for  the  banner?  Al. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  to  hang  the  banner  out  without  a  permit? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  had  been  there  to  the  City  Hall  for  a  permit,  and 
I  could  only  get  a  permit  for  two  feet. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  hang  a  banner  without  a  permit?  A.  We 
wanted  to  hang  a  banner  anyway;  we  wanted  it  as  a  sign. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  hang  a  banner  out  there  without  a  permit, 
if  you  could  not  get  one?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew,  when  you  hung  the  banner  out  there,  it  was 
against  the  law,  didn't  you?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  knowing  that  it  was  against  the  law  to  hang  the 
banner,  you  were  willing  to  pay  the  police  officer  not  to  make 
arrests;  that  is  it?  A.  When  I  first  hung  it  out,  I  did  not  think 
anything  about  the  police  at  all. 

Q.  When  you  did  pay  —  at  the  time  you  gave  him  (3,  you 
were  willing  to  pay  him  not  to  make  the  arrest  or  complaint? 
A.  Before  I  knew  about  the  police,  my  sign  was  out  there  over 
a  year  before  I  was  asked  to  pay  anything. 

Q.  Answer  my  question,  please,  so  as  not  to  take  all  the 
afternoon  on  this  one  phase;  I  say  you  wanted  to  hang  out 
your  banner?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  not  lawful?  A.  I  knew  it  was  not  lawful 
to  have  that  size. 

Q.  You  were  willing  to  pay  the  police  officer  not  to  make  an 
arrest?  A.  I  did  not  make  a  request  of  the  police  officer;  I 
paid  him  that  not  to  be  fined. 

Q.  Not  to  make  a  complaint;  wasn't  that  it?     A.  Yes;  exactly. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  To  permit  you  to  violate  the  law?     A.  That  is  it 

By  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  To  permit  you  to  go  on  violating  the  law?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  do  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have,  ever 
since. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  paid  one  police  officer  $3?  A.  I  say  I 
paid  one  policeman  f  5. 

Q.  What  year  was  that?  A.  That  was  last  year;  that  is  the 
only  time  I  ever  paid  a  policeman  personally. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three?  A.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  iiinety-three. 

L.  306 
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Q.  It  was  in  1893  you  paid  hiin  $5?  A.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-three. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three?  A.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-three. 

Q.  Did  you  ever,  yourself,  pay  a  policeman  before  that?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have,  until  1893,  any  conversation  with  any 
police  officer  in  relation  to  payment  of  money?  A.  Yes;  when 
I  was  fined  twice,  the  year  Grover  Cleveland  was  put  in;  then 
1  was  fined  twice  in  one  summer;  then  I  made  a  little  bit  of  a 
kick,  and  claimed  it  was  carried  higher;  that,  being  a  Democrat, 
and  I  supposed  the  policemen  in  New  York  were  Democrats, 
I  thought  it  queer  they  should  fine  a  Democrat. 

Q.  Did  you  think  they  had  any  more  rights,  in  regard  to 
violations  of  the  law,  than  the  Kepublicans?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  mean  that  seriously?     A.  No. 

Q.  I  say,  did  you  ever,  yourself,  have  any  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  money  with  a  police  officer,  except  this  f 5  trans- 
action in  1893?  A.  I  had  a  talk  with  a  man  once  when  I  was 
fined  twice,  and  he  told  me  I  could  settle  it  with  the  police. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  any  money?  A.  No;  I  say  I  only  paid 
one  man  once. 

Mr.  Nicoll.—  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Did  you  know  that  police  officer?     A.  No;  I  do  not 

By  Chairman  LexowT : 

Q.  You  don't  know  his  name?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  would  knowT  him  if  you  saw  him  again?  A.  I  don't 
think  I  would;  I  know  he  was  a  red-headed  man. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  have  stated,  when  you  were  fined,  you  had  a  con- 
versation with  a  policeman;  what  was  that  conversation?  A. 
Well,  I  asked  him  if  there  wasn't  some  way  I  could  settle  it 
without  having  to  go  to  court  about  it,  and  he  told  me  where 
I  should  go  to  settle  it  up;  that  was  the  first  time  I  was  fined; 
and  I  went  up  in  Beekman  street,  and  there  I  settled  my  fine, 
and  it  cost  me  f  7  and  some  odd  cents. 
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Q.  The  corporation  attorney's  office?  A.  Yes;  and  it  wasn't 
only  about  —  I  happened  to  be  out  of  the  city  a  short  time,  anil 
I  was  fined  again,  and  my  foreman  settled  that. 

Q.  You  have  stated  you  had  your  little  banner  out  for  ia 
year  before  you  thought  of  the  policeman?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  policeman  brought  to  your  knowledge  in 
connection  with  the  hanging  out  of  this  little  banner?  A. 
Because  I  was  fined. 

Q.  Who  was  it  suggested  it  to  you  that  you  could  get  rid  of 
paying  a  fine  by  paying  the  police,  simply?  A.  I  got  that  by 
a  gentleman  who  is  now  dead  and  gone,  and  he  told  me  how 
I  could  get  clear  of  it. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  policeman  you  saw  in  reference  to  it? 
A.  I  only  saw  a  policeman,  but  this  time  I  told  you  about  it. 

Q.  As  soon  as  your  friend  that  is  dead  told  you  how  to  get 
rid  of  it,  you  made  your  little  donation?  A.  I  sued  to  paj 
the  money  to  him,  and  he  paid  the  police,  I  suppose. 

Q.  But  you  did  pay  it  to  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  matter  was  arranged?  A.  And  the  matter  wa» 
arranged. 

Benjamin  Moore,  called  as  a  witness  on*  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly   sworn,   testified  as  follows:  i 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Moore  your  name?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.   Sailmaker. 

Q.  Where  are  you  engaged  in  business?  A.  Twenty-seven 
South  street. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  little  flag  or  banner  hanging  from  one  of 
the  windows?  A.  We  have  a  banner  runs  right  straight  out 
from  the  third-story  window. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  dimensions  of  it?  A.  It  runs  about 
eight  feet,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  flag  pole?  A.  The  pole  runs  a  little 
further  than  that. 

Q.  How  high  is  that  above  the  sidewalk?  A.  I  suppose  the 
bottom  of  the  banner,  about  30  feet. 

Q.  And  on  this  flag  or  banner  is  your  business,  I  suppose? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  name,  sailmaker?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  the  police  for  hanging  that  out? 
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A.  I  have  been  there  for  a  good  many  years;  I  used  to  get  a 
permit  for  it,  and  years  ago  —  I  have  been  in  the  building  28* 
years : — and  I  used  to  always  get  a  permit;  twice  I  did  not  get 
a  permit,  and  I  kept  it  hung  out,  and  they  fined  me  three  or 
four  times,  and  I  got  a  gentleman  to  go  and  get  the  fine  off, 
a  friend  of  mine;  and  at  last  the  policeman  came  around  some 
three  j^ears  ago,  and  said  he  could  arrange  it  for  me  if  I  would 
just  give  him  a  small  donation. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  small  donation?  A.  I  did,  for  the  last 
three  years,  except  this  year,  he  hasn't  had  any. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give?     A.  Five  dollars. 

Q.  Five  dollars  each  time?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  commenced  to  make  these  small  donations, 
you  were  not  troubled  afterward  by  these  police?  A.  No;  I 
was  not  troubled  afterward. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  in  the  trade  down  there?  A.  Pretty 
well. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  common  custom  of  the  sailmakers  down  there 
to  pay  the  same  as  you? 

(Objected  to.) 

A.  I  have  heard  so,  but  I  don't  know  anything;  I  am  not 
positive. 

.     By  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q,  Did  you  read  Senator  O'Connor's  interview  in  the  Times 
this  morning?     A.  Sir? 

Q.  Did  you  read  Senator  O'Connor's  interview  in  the  Times 
this  morning?     A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  in  the  Tribune?     A.  No. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Excuse  me.  Come  down  to  business. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  was  just  going  to  ask  him.  You  will  see  how 
important  it  is  in  a  moment. 

Q,  Did  you  read  the  statement  of  Senator  O'Connor,  one^of 
the  members  of  this  committee,  that  the  merchants  and  busi- 
ness men,  who  paid  money  to  subordinate  police  officers  not  to 
do  their  duty,  ought  to  be  prosecuted?  A.  I  do  not  recollect 
reading  it;  I  don't  think  I  read  it;  there  is  so  much  of  it,  I 
don't  get  much  time  to  read  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  time  to  read  it?  A.  No;  I  did  not  get 
time  to  read  it. 
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Mr.  Goff. — What  does  he  care,  as  long  as  he  is  all  right  with 
the  Pantata;  he  don't  care  about  prosecution. 

Mr.  Nicoll. — Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  you  ought  to 
speak  that  way  about  one  of  your  employes. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  speak  of  it  sadly,  that  one  of  my  employes  is 
not  in  it  with  one  of  the  Pantata's. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  One  question;  do  you  know  the  policeman's  name  you 
paid  the  money  to?  A.  There  has  been  two;  the  first  one  I 
paid  twice;  and  the  first  one  he  gave  me  his  name;*I  couldn't 
tell  you.  % 

Q.  Was  it  the  man  patrolling  the  beat  or  the  wardman?  A. 
I  think  not. 

Q.  Was  it  the  wardman?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  sent  him  there?  A.  He  intimated  he 
was  from  the  district  station-house. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  from  the  station-house?  A.  No; 
he  did  not. 

Q.  He  did  not  give  you  his  name?  A.  He  gave  me  his  name, 
one  of  them,  but  I  have  forgotten  it;  I  took  it  down,  but  lost  it. 

Q.  Did  either  of  them  tell  you  where  the  money  was  going 
to?    A.  He  did  not  say. 

Da.vid  N.  Holly,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Sailmaker. 

Q.  And  where  are  you  engaged  in  business?  A.  Maiden  Lane 
and  South  street 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business?  A.  I  have  been  in 
business  about  40  years. 

Q.  After  you  went  there?     A.  Not  in  that  corner,  though. 

Q.  Down  in  that  location?     A.  Down  in  that  locality;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  hanging  one  of  these  little  banners  on  your 
outer  walls?    A.  Yes,  sir;  always.  ♦ 

Q.  Have  you  had  to  pay  the  police?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  had  to  pay?    A.  About  $5  a  year. 

Q.  About  |5  a  year;  and  to  whom  did  you  pay  the  money? 
A.  Well,  I  paid  it  to  the  officer  himself. 
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Q.  The  patrolman  on  the  beat,  or  the  man  that  came  around? 
A.  The  wardman. 

Q.  That  was  in  old  Slip  Station  precinct,  the  first  precinct? 
A.  Well,  around  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  captain  is  there  now?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  know  the  captain. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  captains  being  there  since  you  have 
been  paid?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Remember  the  captains'  names?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  no  matter  what  captain  came  in  there  your  pay  con- 
tinued the  same?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Nicolr: 

Q.  When  did  you  make  the  first  payment?  A.  About  eight 
years  ago;  I  guess  seven  or  eight  years  ago;  seven  years  ago; 
no — somewheres  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  yourself?     A.  I  have  paid;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  testifying  to  any  occasion  when  you  did  not 
pay,  are  you?  A.  No;  not  particularly;  only  some  years;  the 
last  two  or  three  years;  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Are  you  testifying,  and  have  you  testified  in  response  to 
Mr.  Goff's  questions  to  any  payments  which  you  did  not  make 
yourself?  A.  Nobody  ever  gave  any  money  for  me;  I  gave  it 
myself. 

Q.  Yourself?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  officer?     A.  To  the  officer;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yourself?    A.  Myself. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  present  when  you  gave  it  except  the 
officer  and  yourself?    A.  I  think  my  son. 

Q.  Your  son  was?    A.  Yes;  he  was  with  me. 

Q.  Every  time?     A.  Not  every  time. 

Q.  What  time?  A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  first 
times  I  gave  it. 

Q.  What  year?  A.  I  guess  I  would  have  to  go  back  six  or 
seven  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  swear  to  that  positively;  are  you  going 
to  put  yourself  down  on  record  positively?    A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  swear  positively?  A.  I  am  telling  you  I 
paid  the  money. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  year  you  paid  the  money;  when  your  son  was. 
with  you?    A.  I  would  have  to  look. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect?    A.  No;  my  son  can,  probably. 
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Q.  I  don't  want  the  probabilities;  please  don't  indulge  in 
probabilities?  .  A.  I  can  not  give  it  right  without  going  tot  the 
books;  I  gave  the  money;  that  is  positive;  that  is  positive. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that;  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
keep  on  swearing  to  that;  but  I  want  you  to  swear  as  to  the 
time  he  was  present;  was  anybody  present  when  you  gave  the 
first  sum  of  |5?    A.  I  would  have  to  think  that  over. 

Q.  You  can't  recollect?     A.  Not  positively. 

Q.  Was  anybody  present  the  second  time?  A.  No;  not  the 
second  time  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Nobody  was  present?  A.  You  asked  me  those  questions;  I 
can  not  bring  my  mind  down  to  it. 

Q.  As  a  usual  thing,  no  one  was  present?  A.  Well,  my  son 
was  there;  I  think  he  could  testify  to  some  of  the  times  I  gave 
it;  J  have  always  been  in  the  habit  in  my  early  days  of  hanging 
outjSigns;  it  is  on  South  street,  and  don't  interfere  with  anyone. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  swear  to-day  anything  distinct  as  to  the 
time?  A.  No;  not  positively;  not  to  the  date;  I  would  not 
swear  to  the  date. 

Q.  Or  state  who  was  present?  A.  Nor  the  persons  who  were 
present;  I  would  have  to  ask  my  son  about  the  time  I  gave  that. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Where  did  you  pay  the  officer ;  did  he  go  into  the  sail 
loft  to  you?    A.  He  came  up  into  the  office. 

Q.  And  demanded  and  asked  you  for  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  officer?  A.  The  first  officer  —  the  first  — 
his  name  was  Bagone,  several  years  ago;  he  is  long  out  of  that. 

Q.  Every  time  you  paid  the  officer  came  up?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  come  the  same  time  every  year?  A.  Not  the  same 
time;  this  last  year  he  hasn't  been. 

Louis  Martin,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Stave, 
being  duly  sworn,   testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?     A.  Sailmaker. 
Q.  Where  is  your  business?    A.  Forty -three  South  street. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  for  yourself?    A. 
About  one  year. 

Q.  Before  you  were  in  business  for  yourself  as  sailmaker,  were 
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you  in  partnership  or  employed  by  anybody  else?  A.  I  was 
employed  by  Charles  W.  Potter. 

Q.  At  what  place?    A.  Forty-three  South. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy?    A.  Well,  as  foreman  there. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  Mr.  Potter?  A.  About  17  or  18 
years. 

Q.  During  the  years  that  you  were  with  Mr.  Potter,  were 
you  in  the  habit  of  hanging  a  banner  outside?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Advertising  your  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  dimension*  of  that  banner?  A.  About  six 
or  seven  feet  square. 

Q.  Six  or  seven  wide?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  high  from  the  sidewalk?    A.  Forty  feet 

Q.  This  banner  was  made  of  canvas?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  name  or  Mr.  Potter's  name?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  business  painted  upon  it?     A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Potter  pay  himself,  or  through  you  pay  anything 
to  the  police?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  account  of  hanging  that  banner  out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  much?    A.  Five  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  For  how  many  years?  A.  Oh,  10  or  15  years,  as  near  as 
I  can  judge. 

Q.  You  know  about  the  change  of  captains  in  that  precinct, 
don't  you?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  change  of 
captains;  I  know7  the  man  came  up,  and  I  paid  |5  every  year. 

Q.  You  were  not  interested  in  the  captain?  A.  No,  sir;  the 
$5  had  to  go. 

Q.  Was  the  man  that  called  in  uniform?  A.  He  was  once; 
the  first  time  he  came  up  I  know  he  was  in  uniform;  I  think 
once  or  twice  in  uniform. 

Q.  The  other  times  in  civilian's  dress?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  the  same  man  came  all  the  time?  A.  No;  different 
men. 

Q.  What  was  the  consideration  you  got  for  paying  the  $5? 
A.  To  have  the  banner  extending  out  of  the  window. 

Q.  You  were  not  interfered  with  or  complaint  made  as  long 
as  you  paid  the  money?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  money  to  the  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  time?     A.  Every  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  where  the  money  went?  A.  He  said  it  went 
to  the  police  pension  fund;  I  did  not  believe  him,  but  that  is 
what  he  said,  and  I  did  not  believe  it 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  pay  that  first?  A.  Well,  he  came 
up  in  uniform,  and  he  did  not  state  his  business  first  off,  and 
he  wanted  to  see  Mr,  Potter,  and,  after  seeing  Mr.  Potter,  I 
saw  him,  and  Mr.  Potter  told  me  what  it  was  about,  and  gave 
me  the  money,  and  I  handed  it  tq  the  policeman. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  it?  A. 
We  did. 

Q.  The  first  time  when  the  first  demand  was  made?  A.  Yes; 
you  mean  the  policeman? 

Q.  Yes;  what  did  the  policeman  say?  A.  He  did  not  say  what 
it  was  for,  and  he  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Potter  particularly. 

Q.  And  the  conversation  was  had  with  the  principal?  A- 
Yres,  sir;  and  afterward  he  made  no  bones  about  it,  and  spoke 
to  me,  too. 

Q.  And  came  upstairs  and  spoke  to  you  directly?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
spoke  to  me  directly;  came  right  upstairs*  and  spoke  to  me. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  that 
we  have  a  large  number  of  sailmakera  We  do  not  wish  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  committee  for  this  evening  any  further  in 
that  direction,  but  I  state  it  as  a  fact  that  that  is  the  uniform 
custom  all  through  the  i district  occupied  by  the  sailmakers.  We 
have  simply  selected  these  few  witnesses  so  as  to  prove  the 
existence  of  that  fact  before  the  committee.  Any  gentlemen 
here  from  South  street,  sailmakers,  are  excused. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  of  amplifying 
that  fact,  without  it  is  disputed. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  have  ascertained  it  is  the  uniform  custom 
down  there. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  No  names  have  been  mentioned.  They  have  not 
mentioned  any  officers,  or  any  individual,  as  having  received 
any  meney. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No;  but  places  have  been  given,  and  the 
officers  on  the  beat  there  have  been  named,  while  firm  names 
have  been  mentioned  that  have  been  designated  as  having  paid 
the  money. 

Antoine  Zucca,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn?  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?     A.  I  am  a  fruit  broker. 
L.  307 
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Q.  Are  you  the  president  of  any  society  of  fruit  sellers?  A. 
I  am  the  president  of  the  Italian  Fruit  Dealers'  Association. 

Q.  Now,  as  president  of  the  Italian  Fruit  Dealers'  Association, 
do  you  not  know  it  as  an  existing  fact  that  the. Italian  fruit 
dealers  of  New  York  have  to  pay  for  their  fruit-stands  on  the 
sidewalk  to  the  police? 

(Objected  to;  objection  overruled.) 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  am  asking  as  to  his  knowledge. 

The  Witness. —  Generally,  all  the  complaints  they  make  to  me 
about  paying  something  to  the  police. 

Mr.  Nicoil. —  I  move  to   strike  it  out. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  are  the  headquarters  to  which  they 
go  to  make  their  complaint?  A.  Generally,  they  make  the 
complaint  to  me  about  when  they  did  pay  something  to  the 
police. 

(J.  In  your  official  capacity  as  president  of  the  association? 
A.  Generally,  when  they  are  in  trouble,  they  all  come  to  me 
to  get  some  help. 

Q.  As  president  of  the  association?     A.  Of  the  association. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  it  is  the  general  custom  among  them  that  they  have 
to  pay  the  police,  isn't  it?     A.  They  generally  say  so. 

Mr.  Goff. —  No  further  question. 

Mr.  NicolL — I  don't  think  evidence  of  that  sort  ought  to  be 
dignified  as  testimony. 

Chairman  Lexow. — We  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  don't 
think  it  is   strong  evidence. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  fact  of  anyone  of  them  having  to  pay 
money  for  protection,  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  their  stands 
on  the  sidewalk;  do  you  know  of  any  individual  that  has  to 
do  it,  of  your  own  knowledge?  A.  On  their  meeting  —  we  meet 
once  a  month,  and,  of  course,  they  come  to  me,  and  they  say, 
"  I  paid  so  much  to  — 

Q.  How  much  would  they  mention?  A.  I  suppose  $25  or  $10, 
and  push  their  carts  pay  fl;  in  last  December,  when  we  had 
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in  Tammany  Hall  a  masquerade  ball  of  the  association,  when 
we  arranged  the  hall  with  fruit,  I  called  Mr.  Richard  Croker. 

Q.  You  called  Mr.  Richard  Croker  to  examine  the  decoration? 
A.  And  I  told  him  that  there  is  a  general  complaint  of  all  my 
people  had  to  pay  something  to  the  police  in  America  for  to 
use  the  sidewalk,  or  for  have  some  protection  in  the  way  of 
selling  their  wares,  their  fruit. 

Q.  What  did  Croker  say  to  you?  A.  Mr.  Croker  said  that,  se 
far  that  the  Tammany  Hall  will  have  the  control  of  the  charge 
of  the  city,  they  will  see  that  the  business,  or  the  mercantile 
business  of  the  city,  will  be  —  the  law  will  be  in  their  interest, 
and  so  of  all  the  people*  in  New  York;  only  Mr.  Croker  is  not 
a  man  that  don't  speak  very  much;  and  on  that  ground  on  the 
Fruit  Exchange  I  made  a  motion  to  have  the  law  of  1880,  I 
suppose  section  31  or  32  or  34  to  61  —  we  made  a  motion  to- 
petition  to  the  board  of  aldermen  to  change  the  law,  as  we 
thought  it  was  more  really  the  fault  of  the  law  than  the  fault 
of  the  police;  accordingly,  the  law  of  1880  —  no  one  in  the 
market  or  any  place  can  do  business  by  using  the  sidewalk; 
we  made  a  motion  to  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  I  should  think 
the  aldermen  passed  that  resolution  to  that  effect  to  change 
that  law;  but  I  believe  the  mayor  did  not  sign  it,  on  account 
of  Mr.  Clarke,  the  corporation  counsel,  you  know,  gives  some- 
thing that  it  is  not  constitutional,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  That  was  before  election  he  made  you  that  promise,  wasn't 
it?     A.  It  was  on  the  26th  of  December. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  in?    A.  Last  year. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  you  are  yourself  the  president  of  a  Tammany  Hall 
organization,  aren't  you?  A.  I  am  only  on  the  general  com- 
mittee of  the  /Twenty-eighth  district. 

Q.  You  are  on  the  general  committee?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  know  a  fruit  dealer  of  the  name 
cf  Gargueles?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  his  place?     A.  Seventy-two  Barclay  street. 

Q.  Didn't  Gargueles  admit  to  you  that  he  had  paid  money 
to  the  police?     A.  Yes;  he  showed  me  his  book  when  he  paid  |25. 

Q.  And  he  swore  here  yesterday,  I  think  it  was,  or  the  day 
before,  that  he  did  not  admit  to  you  or  to  any  other  person  that 
he  had  paid  money  to  the  police;  now,  did  he  swear  to  what 
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was  true  or  untrue,  when  he  swore  that?  A.  So  far  as  I  see 
it  in  the(  paper,  he  said  he  was  only  fooling. 

Q.  I  know  you  saw  in  the  newspaper  he  said  he  was  only 
fooling?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  But  he  denied  having  admitted  to  you  that  he  had  paid 
|25  to  the  police;  now,  when  he  said  that,  did  he  say  what  was 
true  or  untrue?     A.  I  think  he  said  untrue. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  says  it  is  untrue. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  How  would  that  kind  of  evidence  be 
competent  against  anybody  on  the  broadest  theory  even  of  an 
investigation  of  this  kind;  how  can  we  admit  evidence  of  that 
character?  You  put  on  one  witness.  All  the  evidence  is  that 
this  witness  lied  when  he  said  he  did  not  pay  the  police. 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  an  admission,  and  admissions  are  always 
in  evidence,  and  good  evidence  against  the  party  that  makes 
them. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  is  all  right;  but  we  are  not  trying 
that  party. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  It  is  a  late  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, because  they  have  received  a  great  deal  of  such  evidence. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  testimony  was  admitted,  and  there- 
fore this  testimony  is  admissible.  Senator  O'Connor  was  giving 
his  personal  judgment  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  I  have  been  present  when  the  committee  has 
received  just  such  evidence  as  Senator  O'Connor  has  now  so 
properly  condemned.  I  have  seen  witnesses  put  on  the  stand 
and  asked  whether  or  not  they  did  not  state  that. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  ^ot  unless  they  were  connected  with 
the  police  department. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  article  having  appeared  in  the  papers 
about  the  Italians  having  to  pay  the  police  for  the  use  of  the 
sidewalks  by  their  fruit  stands?  A.  Well,  there  was  a  good 
many  of  those  articles;!  don't  know  which  you  refer  to. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  any  time  after  an  article  had  appeared 
in  the  public  press  that  an  ordinance  officer;  that  is,  the  police 
officer,  went  around  to  the  fruit- stand  keepers  threatening  them 
to  keep  quiet,  or  to  say  nothing  about  it?  A.  I  do  not  know 
anything  — 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  an  ordnance  officer  having  been  trans- 
ferred from  that  neighborhood  down  "there  on  account  of  the 
publication  of  an  article  in  a  newspaper?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don?t  you  remember  after  he  was  transferred  he  went 
around  the  very  next  day  to  the  fruit-stand  keepers,  telling  them 
they  must  keep  quiet,  and  say  nothing  about  it?  A.  You  mean 
Mr.  Hickey. 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  so;  isn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  had  been  collecting  from  the  fruit- 
stand  keepers  quite  a  while?  A.  There  is  a  general  impres- 
sion; I  did  not  see  personally  him  give  any  money  myself. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  You,  yourself,  never  saw  anybody  pay  any  money  to  the 
police,  did  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  many  times  around  the 
captain,  about  all  the  captains  of  the  police  in  New  York,  but 
I  never  offered  any  money. 

Q.  You,  yourself,  have  not  done  so?     A.  I  never  did,  sir. 

Q.  All  yon  have  testified  to  is  conversations  you  have  had 
with  other  persons?  A.  All  the  complaint  that  the  people  of 
our  organization  made  to  me  as  the  president. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  personal  or  direct  knowledge  of  any 
such  corrupt  transaction?  A.  I  don't  know  any;  I  never  see 
handled  any  money. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  told  Mr.  Croker  of  the 
complaints  which  had  been  made  to  you  in  your  association? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  said  to  you  that  as  long  as  the  Tammany  Hall 
organization  lias  control  they  propose  to  protect  the  mercantile 
interests  of  the  city;  is  that  it?  A.  Yes;  something  to  that 
effect;  he  talks  very  shortly;  he  don't  talk  very  much;  that 
was  about  the  idea  he  conveyed  to  me. 

Q.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  that  conversation  that  the  reso- 
lution or  ordinance  was  introduced  in  the  board  of  aldermen? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  a  motion  on  the  first  meeting  after  that 
conversation  in  the  Fruit  Exchange;  and  the  Fruit  Exchange 
nominated  a  committee  of  three,  Mr.  Goodsell,  Mr.  Zower  and 
myself,  to  make  this  petition,  and  we  made  the  petition,  and 
showed  the  petition  to  Mr.  Morgan,  Alderman  Morgan;  and  the 
petition  stated  that  some  of  the  fruit  men  complained  they  had 
to  pay  for  protection  of  the  police  really  what  they  are  entitled 
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to  without  paying  anything,  and  Mr.  Morgan  stated  that  we 
had  Letter  leave  that  out,  and  so  we  left  out  some  of  those 
statements  of  that  sort,  and  we  only  asked  the  board  of  alder- 
men to  change,  to  amend  the  law  of  1880,  so  that  the  people  in 
America  could  use  the  sidewalk  to  a  certain  extent;  of  course 
we  state  we  don't  want  a  law  for  Fifth  avenue  should  be  dif- 
ferent to  what  the  law  is  for  Washington  market;  the  fruitmen  — 
the  fjroduce  men  should  have  some  kind  of  way  —  chance  to 
expose  their  wares  and  their  fruit,  so  they  can  sell  it  the  same 
as  it  is  in  Boston,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Chicago,  where  they  have 
a  certain  section  of  the  city  where  they  can  do  their  business;, 
this  was  about  the  idea  of  the  petition. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  meant  by  that  to  pass  a  law  according  to  which  the 
police  would  not  have  anything  to  sell;  wasn't  that  it?  A.  So- 
the  fruit  men  would  not  have  to  pay  anything  to  the  police  for 
w;liat  they  are  entitled  to  in  their  business;  that  is  really  what 
we  claim  is  more  a  fault  of  the  law  than  the  police. 

Q.  And  the  board  of  aldermen  passed  your  resolution?  A. 
They  did. 

Q.  And  it  was  found  to  be  ineffective  by  an  opinion  of  the  cor- 
poration counsel?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  So,  the  mayor  vetoed  it?  A.  I  do  not  think  he  vetoed  it; 
did  not  sign  it. 

Q.  It  was  after  Mr.  Croker  gave  the  word  that  the  resolution 
was  introduced  into  the  board  of  aldermen,  wasn't  it?  A.  Well, 
Mr.  Croker  would  speak,  only  it  was  only  6  o'clock. 

Q.  It  was  after  Mr.  Croker  giving  word  that  the  resolution 
'was  introduced  into  the  board  of  aldermen?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made 
a  motion. 

Senator  Cantor. —  After  he  gave  the  word  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  assume  that;  and  it  was  passed,  of  course,  as 
they  were  bound  to  pass  it. 

Senator  Cantor. —  No;  bound  by  the  facts;  that  is  all. 

Patrick  Ryan,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mr.  Ryan,  I  call  your  attention  to  stub  check-book,  dated 
from  November  25,  1893,  to  January  31,  1894,  to  stub  No.  435, 
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name  C.  W.  Dayton,  date  January  12,  1894,  $57.20,  post-office; 
you  know  what  that  was  for?     A.  Dayton;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  for?  A.  That  was  goods  I  bought  of  the 
United  States  post-office  at  that  time. 

Q.  Goods  you  bought  of  that  United  States  post-office?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  you  will  find  a  good  many  there. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  a  check  of  the  same  number,  a  return  voucher 
of  yours,  and  of  the  date  January  13,  check  435,  beneath,  "  To 
the  order  of  bearer  $100;  "  there  is  no  indorsement  on  it;  can  you 
tell  me  to  whom  that  check  was  given,  the  same  number  of 
the  check  as  the  stub  calls  for  to  Mr.  Dayton?  A.  There  is  no 
indorsement  on  it,  and  still  it  went  through  the  bank,  I  suppose. 

Q.  No  indorsement  on  it?     A.  I  could  not  tell. 

t}.  And  it  is  the  same  number  of  check  as  Mr.  Dayton's?  A. 
I  could  not  tell  as  to  that,  because  I  frequently  brought  checks, 
and  my  neighbors  cash  them  on  Saturday  afternoon,  especially 
when  wre  make  up  the  pay-roll. 

Mr.  Mcoll. —  Speak  up  louder. 

A.  We  come  to  make  up  the  pay-roll,  and  our  neighbors,  in 
the  neighborhood,  think  I  am  not  there,  and  my  son  has  got  a 
check,  and  he  goes  in  next  door  and  gets  the  check  cashed,  and 
there  is  no  indorsement  on  that. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  It  would  not  have  an  indorsement  drawn  to  bearer?  A. 
Well,  perhaps  the  bank  cashed  that  check. 

Q.  Your  pay-rolls  exceeded  flOO  a  week,  didn't  they?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  about  $375,  weren't  they?  A.  Yes;  at  one  time 
before  the  panic  set  in. 

Q.  This  $100  payment  would  not  account  for  any  pay-roll 
check?     A.  No;  we  may  be  short  of  cash  on  hand. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  find  in  the  same  check-book,  from  which  I  have  last  read, 
another  date  of  January  15,  1894,  144,  check  payable  to 
Wauhope  Lynn,  professional  services,  $50;  what  is  that  for?  A. 
Counsel  fees. 

Q.  Yes;  counsel  fees;  that  is  Judge  Lynn?  A.  Yes;  judge 
now;  he  was  counsel  at  that  time. 

Q.  This  was  1894?    A.  Yes;  that  is  professional  services,  sure. 
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Q.  He  was  judge  then?  A.  He  was;  and  he  defended  the 
case  for  me;  that  is  his  fee  for  him. 

Q.  He  defended  a  case  in  court  for  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  corporation  ordinance? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  in  the  check-book  that  I  have  read  from  after  the 
date  January  15,  1894,  check  to  Judge  Lynn  for  $50,  dated 
January  15th ;  I  find  that  on  the  next  day,  January  16,  1894, 
there  is  a  check  made  payable  to  the  corporation  attorney  for 
$7.50?    A,.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  case  Judge  Lynn  defended  in  court?  A. 
No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Had  the  payment  of  Judge  Lynn  any  relation  to  the  pay- 
ment of  this  fine?     A.  No,  sir;  another  matter;  a  private  matter* 

Q.  Now,  I  read  from  stub  check-book,  June  17,  1893,  to  Sep- 
tember 5,  1893,  stub  check-book  No.  95,  I  hand  you  the  return 
voucher,  dated  July  20,  1893,  "  Pay  to  the  order  of  bearer  $50, 
Patrick  Ryan;"  what  does  that  stand  for?  A.  That  stands  for 
the  same  that  you  find  hundreds  of  others  stand  for;  I  can  not 
tell  you  what  these  things  are  nowT ;  that  is  a  common  thing 
I  did  to  sign  a  check  to  bearer;  it  may  be  an  accommodation* 

Q.  This  stub  says,  "Mr.  Kelly,  police  money"?  A.  Well,  I 
suppose  Mr.  Kelly  had  that  money;  I  didn't  hand  him  any 
money. 

Q.  This  check  is  the  check  calling  for  the  $50  of  this  stub? 
A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  signature?  A.  Yes;  that  may  be;  I 
didn't  hand  them;  that  was  signed  the  same  as  other  checks. 

Senator  Bradley. —  That  is  not  indorsed.  It  is  charged  on 
the  book  to  Officer  Kelly. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  What  is  meant  there  by  "  police  money  "  ?  A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  what  that  meant;  I  did  not  give  that  money,  as  I 
told  you,  that  money;  I  sanctioned  it,  I  suppose;  but  the  check 
was  given  out  before  I  knew  anything  about  it. 

Q.  This  Mr.  Kelly  was  the  roundsman  there,  wasn't  he?  A. 
No ;  he  was  the  wardman. 

Q.  What  did  you  countenance  the  giving  of  $50  out  to  the 
wrardman  for?  A.  Why  did  anyone  of  us  do  it;  why  did  hun- 
dreds of  others  do  it 
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By  Chairman  Lexow? 

Q.  You  said,  why  did  your  neighbors  do  it;  do  yon  know  your 
neighbors  did  it?  A.  I  did  not;  but  by  the  talk  of  numbers 
I  know  it  now;  I  did  not  know  it  then. 

Q.  After  you  had  seen  that  check  drawn  to  bearer  for  $50, 
which  has  been  apparently  cashed  over  the  bank's  counter,  is 
your  recollection  refreshed  as  to  the  use  put  to  the  check  for 
$100  to  bearer  that  was  handed  to  you  a  moment  ago?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  that  check  for?    A.  Where  is  that  $100  check. 

Senator  Bradley. —  He  says  his  memory  was  refreshed. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Was  that  paid  for  police  money  in  the  same  way?  A.  I 
guess  it  must  be;  I  would  not  swear  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  read  from  the  stub  check-book,  Exhibit  No.  1,  of  this 
date  for  identification,  and  I  hand  you  the  return  voucher? 
A.  What  date  is  that? 

Q.  November  12,  1892,  check  No.  1004,  stub  saying,  "  Captain 
of  police,  $100;"  return  voucher  says,  "Pay  to  order  of  bearer 
$100;"  is  that  your  signature  on  that  check?  A.  That  is  my 
signature;  that  is  mine. 

Q.  Now,  who  was  the  captain  of  police,  to  whom  that  money 
was  given?     A.  What  date  was  that? 

Q.  November  12,  1892?  A.  Well,  let  me  see;  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  Stevenson  was  our  captain  at  that  time. 

Q.  Captain  Stevenson?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  Leonard  street  station?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Who  was  Charles  Raherman  whose  name  is  indorsed?  A. 
He  keeps  a  liquor  saloon  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Morton,  opposite  my  place  of  business. 

Q.  And  you  cashed  the  check  there  and  the  money  was  handed 
to  the  police  captain?     A.  No;  I  did  not  hand  it. 

Q.  Who  did?     A.  Somebody  else  did;  I  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  Since  you  have  seen  that  check  and  see  that  is  a  check 

for  $100  drawn  to  bearer,  and  the  stub  is  marked  for  the  police 

captain,  have  you  refreshed  your  recollection  with  reference  to 

the  other  check  for  $100,  so  as  to  say  whether  or  not  that  other 

L.  308 
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check  for  $100  went  for  the  same  purpose?  A.  What  date  is 
that? 

Q.  November  12,  1892;  that  is,  the  captain's  check. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  They  are  just  about  a  year  apart. 

The  Witness. —  To  what  check  have  you  reference? 

Mr.  Goff.—  The  other  check  for  $100. 

Mr.  Nieoll. —  Does  he  say  he  paid  any  money  to  a  captain? 

The  Witness. —  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Check  No.  435. 

The  Witness. —  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Goff.— January  13,  1894. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  This  year?     That  is  about  a  year  later. 

The  Witness. —  That  was  an  ordinary  check  I  myself  have 
got  cashed.    That  was  about  that  time. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q  You  said  in  answer  to  my  previous  question  with  reference 
to  this  check  for  $100,  after  refreshing  your  recollection,  with 
reference  to  a  check  of  $50,  that  that  check  for  $100  was  also 
given  to  the  police?     A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  after  seeing  the  check  for  $100.  which  the  stub  said 
was  given  to  the  police  captain,  can  you  refresh  your  recol- 
lection with  reference  to  this  other  $100  check,  and  say  whether 
or  not  they  went  to  the  same  persons?  A.  I  can  not  recollect 
all  those  things. 

Q.  Was  it  made  out  to  bearer?  A.  To  bearer;  the  man  must 
have  got  that  check  cashed  by  some  of  my  neighbors,  as  well  as 
others  got  cashed. 

Q.  The  check  that  went  to  the  police  captain,  according  to 
the  stub  of  your  book,  and  which  you  admit  was  paid  to  the 
police  captain  was  also  to  bearer;  now,  this  other  check  is  for 
$100,  and  payable  to  bearer;  and  you  stated  you  had  refreshed 
your  recollection  in  regard  to  this  other  check  after  seeing  the 
Kelly  check,  so  that  you  could  say  that  check  was  also  intended 
for  the  police?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  seeing  this  $100  check  that  went  to  the  police  captain, 
are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  check  of  $100  did  not  also  go  to 
the  police  captain?     A.  I  am  prepared  to  swear  it. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  But  you  know,  Mr.  Ryan,  you  may  be  mistaken;  you  know 
that  when  you  came  on  the  stand  here  first  you  saitl  you  never 
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paid  any  money  to  the  police?  A.  Personally  I  did  not;  I  gave 
those  checks  in  a  promiscuous  quantity  and  my  son  is  author- 
ized to  give  away  checks  to  the  proper  parties. 

Q.  You,  as  an  honest  man,  would  not  want  to  take  refuge 
behind  such  a  technicality  that  you  did  not  hand  it  personally? 
A.  I  did  not  hand  it  personally;  I  did 'not  pay  it  myself  per- 
sonally, and  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  paid  or  not. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  about  this  check  of  $100  that  was  paid  to 
Captain  Stevenson;  how  did  that  happen  to  be  paid?  A.  It 
was  a  regular  tariff,  I  think,  on  that. 

Q.  We  want  the.  facts?     A.  Yes;  a  regular  tariff. 

Q.  A  regular  tariff?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  police  laid  the  tariff?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that;  for  keeping  the  sidewalks — ?  A.  That 
was  for  using  the  sidewalk;  using  the  sidewTalk. 

Q.  How  was  the  tariff  arranged  so  $100  was  paid?  A.  That 
was  for  a  year.  , 

Q.  For  a  year?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  $50  you  paid  Kelly  the  wardman,  and  in 
addition  to  the  $50  you  paid  Captain  Stevenson  of  the  Leonard 
street  station;  did  you  ever  pay  anything  to  the  captain  of 
Charles  street  station?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  place  also  in  the  precinct  —  in  the  Ninth 
precinct,  isn't  it?     A.  I  have. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  to  the  Charles  street  station?  A. 
One  hundred  dollars. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Let  me  see,  Mr.  Kelly,  where  is  your  place  of  business  in 
the  Ninth?     A.  I  am  in  Morton  street,  near  Washington. 

Q.  That  is  all;  that  is  in  the  Ninth  precinct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  Captain  Thompson  captain  of  the  precinct  when 
you  paid  the  money?  A.  He  was  there  at  that  time;  I  did  not 
pay  it  to  him.  * 

Q.  Who  did  you  pay  it  to?  A.  I  believe  it  was  paid  to  the 
wardman. 

Q.  To  the  wardman?     A.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  wardman's  name?  A.  He  was  there  long; 
lie  was  there  long  before. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 


Q.  Do  you  remember  his  name?  A.  I  forget  his  name;  I  will 
recollect  though. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  did  you  pay  that  money?    A.  It  was  in  cash. 
Q.  Where  did  you  hand  the  money  to  the  wardman?    A.  I 
handed  it  to.  him  in  the  saloon. 

Q.  What  saloon?     A.  Joseph  Grassmuch. 

Q.  That  is  near  your  place  of  business?     A.  Nearby. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  you  pay  this  $100  every  year  to  each  precinct?    A.  No; 
it  was  very  liberal  at  first;  they  kept  increasing  it. 
Q.  Kecently,  have  you  paid  it  every  year?    A.  No. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  What  was  it  at  first?  A.  There  was  no  tariff  on  it  at  first; 
a  $10  bill  or  $5  bill. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  tariff  fixed?  A.  I  don't  remember 
about  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  first  tariff?     A.  I  couldn't  tell 
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Q.  Twenty-five  dollars,  or  $50,  or  $75?  A.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $20. 

Q.  And  they  increased  from  $20  to  what?  A.  It  got  to  be  a 
regular  system;  it  got  to  be  a  regular  system. 

Q.  Can  you  say  in  what  year  this  regular  system  was  intro- 
duced?    A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  it  four  years  ago?     A.  No. 

Q.  About  three  years  ago?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  then  they  increased  the  price  from  $20  or  from  what 
you  would  give?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  $100;  is  that  so?  A.  That  was  the  price  of  that  pre- 
cinct, on  two  or  three  occasions,  I  think. 

Q.  Then  you  paid  from  three  years  ago,  until  this  year,  each 
year  $101)  in  that  precinct?  A.  Why,  no;  not  as  much  as  that; 
it  was  increased  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  three  years  ago?     A.  About  $50. 

Q.  Fifty  dollars?     A.  About  that. 
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Q.  Then  it  was  increased  from  $20  to  $50?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  two  years  ago  it  was  increased  from  $50  to  $100? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  last  two  years  you  paid  $100?  A.  That  $50  Kelly 
got  was  for  a  year;  I  reduced  it  myself,  and  I  told  him  I* wouldn't 
stand  it. 

Q.  You  reduced  it  from  $100  to  $50?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  You  would  not  stand  the  tariff,  and  paid  only  50  cents? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Fifty  dollars. 

Q.  And  in  the  other  two  precincts  it  was  $100?  A.  One  of 
them  I  did  not  pay  a  cent. 

Q.  What  was  that?    A.  The  Fourteenth. 

Qf.  You  never  paid  $1  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  fixed  in  the  other  precinct?  A.  This  only 
one  —  Thompson. 

Q.  That  was  only  one?     A.  That  was  only  one  year. 

Q.  What  year  was  that?  A.  Well,  shall  I  tell  you  the  date 
of  that  by  that  check;  that  is  a  cash  payment. 

Q.  Well,  you  paid  the  wardman,  as  I  understand  it?  A.  Yesv 
the  wardman. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  payment  you  made  in  that  precinct  in 
the  Charles  street  station?  A.  That  is  not  since  I  paid  the  $100; 
since  the  change  of  captains  they  have  not  bothered  me. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  there  within  a  year,?  A.  It  is  more  than 
a  year  since  I  did  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that?     A.  The  date  of  that  check? 

Q.  Before  that  check,  how  much  did  you  pay?  A.  That  was 
in  cash. 

Q.  That  check  represents  the  cash  you  gave?  A.  That  was 
the  only  money. 

Q.  Didn't  you  make  any  contribution  before  Aen  in  that  pre- 
cinct?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  the  wardman  come  and  make  that  demand  upon  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  why  he  made  that  demand? 
A.  He  said  that  was  the  tariff. 

Q.  He  said  that  was  the  fixed  and  payable  tariff  for  that  pre- 
cinct?   A.  Yes;  I  think  those  are  the  words  he  used. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  For  instance,  I  find  here,  check  No.  215,  under  date  of 
September  21,1893,  paid  to  the  order  of  Tammany  club,  |5? 
A.  Tammany  club? 

Q.  Tammany  club,  M.  Schlessinger?     A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  For  a  special  to  William  Hopkopf ;  are  you  a  member?  A. 
Not  of  that  club. 

Q.  What  was  that  $5?     A.  It  was  an  excursion  ticket. 

Q.  Chowder  ticket?     A.  Chowder;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  here  a  year  after  you  made  the  check  payable 
to  the  police  captain,  the  check  dated  November  12,  1892?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  on  November  18,  1893,  check  No.  289,  payable  to  the 
order  of  William  A.  Washington,  $125?  A.  Was  that  made  out 
to  Washington,  or  made  out  to  Grassmuck? 

Q.  William  Washington?  A.  Was  that  the  date;  I  will  ex- 
plain that  easy  enough. 

Q.  W7ho  is  Washington?  A.  I  don't  know;  he  is  Mr.  Grass- 
muck's  banker,  that  is  all  I  know  about  it;  any  checks  that  Mr. 
Grassmuck  cashes  for  his  neighbors  or  friends,  he  turns  them 
over  to  this  banker,  this  Mr.  Washington. 

Q.  To  this  Mr.  Washington?  A.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  ex- 
planation I  can  give  of  that. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  was  simply  to  get  cash  money?    A.  Yes;  that  was 
it;  that  was  an  accommodation  to  me  to  get  cash  money. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  What  is  the  date  of  that? 
Mr.  Goff.—  November  18,  1893. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  find  quite  a  number  of  checks  drawn  by  you  to  the  order 
^)f  Katie  Grassmuck;  and  all  in  the  sum  of  $100?  A.  Yes;  that 
is  the  general  case;  when  I  got  a  check  cashed  there,  I  got  a 
check  cashed  for  $100. 

Q.  You  drew  your  check  payable  to  the  order  of  Katie  Grass- 
muck, $100?  A.  That  is  my  wife;  I  don't  try  to  tell  who  goes 
with  the  checks,  mvself. 
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Q.  I  find  all  the  checks  you  draw  to  the  order  of  Katie  Grass*- 
muck  are  indorsed  by  William  A.  Washington?  A.  Washington, 
as  I  told  you  before,  deposited  his  check;  he  is  the  bank. 

Q.  Have  you  now  stated  to  this  committee,  under  the 
solemnity  of  your  oath,  notwithstanding  what  you  may  have 
said  at  the  commencement  of  this  examination;  have  you  now 
stated  all  the  money  that  you  have  paid  to  the  policemen  in  any 
manner,  shape  or  form?  A.  Now,  that  is  asking  a  great  deal;. 
1  would  have  to  go  back  a  great  ways'to  tax  my  memory. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  far  would  you  have  to  go?     A.  About  30  years. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  by  that  you  'have  for  30  years  con- 
tinuously paid  to  the  police?  A.  Well,  in  one  way  or 'another; 
that  is,  around  the  holidays,  and  be  friendly,  and  like  of  that. 

Q.  Making  presents  and  contributions  *and  things  of  •that  sort?u 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  felt  that  you  were  perfectly  justified  in  making  presents 
to  the  police,  even  if  that  present  had  the  effect  of  giving  you 
rights  in  the  sidewalk  that  the  law  did  not  authorize  you?  A. 
You  know  how  people  feel  about  that;  I  can  tell  you  all  about 
$  100  checks. 

Q.  This  evening,  that  would  be  sufficient;  we  will  retain  these 
checks,  and  look  over  them  at  our  leisure. 

The  Witness. —  You  will  return  them  all  together,  won't  you. 

Mr.  Goff.— Certainly. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Mcoll: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Goff,  that  you 
paid  Wardman  Kelly  the  sum  of  $50?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  When?     A.  Well,  I  have  got  the  date  of  the  check. 
Q.  How?     A.  The  check  is  there. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  time  the  check  is  dated,  he  says. 
Mr.  Goff.— July  20,  1893. 

By  Mr.  Nicoll: 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  payment  yourself?     A.  I  did  not,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  see  it  paid?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  at  a  prior  date  the  check  for 
the  sum  of  $100  was  paid  to  Captain  Stevenson?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  pay  that?    A.  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  it  paid?  A.  No.  sir;  I  signed  the  note,  and 
signed  it  before  it  was  made  out. 

Q.  You  did  not  pay  it?     A.  No;  not  myself  personally. 

Q.  Nor  see  it  paid?     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  paid  Captain  Stevenson  any  money  your- 
self?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Never?     A.  No. 

Q.  Or  Captain  Thompson  any  money?  A.  Never  paid  him 
any  money. 

Q.  Never?     A.  Paid  his  man. 

Q.  Never  paid  him  any  money?     A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bradley. —  He  said  he  paid  his  man. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  I  heard  that. 

Senaton  Bradley. —  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  didn't  -hear  that. 

Mr.  Nicoll. —  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  have  never  paid  Captain  Thompson  any  money?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Captain  Stevenson  any  money?  A.  No;  never  any  my- 
self, personally;  never. 

Q.  And  you,  yourself,  did  not  pay  any  of  the  sums  which 
Mr.  Golf  has  called1  your  attention  to?     A.  No. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  suppose  that  is  the  end  of 'the  testimony 
to-day? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  beg  your  pardon.     One  moment,  Mr.  Ryan. 

Q.  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  is  that  handwriting  on  the  body  of 
this  check  that  you  signed,,  the  flOO  check  for  Captain  Steven- 
son, November  12,  1892 —  A.  He  writes  a  great  majority  of 
the  checks;  I  know  that. 

Senator  Bradley. —  He  said  this  morning,  it  was  the  young 
man  he  had  working  for  him. 

Mr.  Goff.—  Oh,  yes. 

The  Witness. —  That  I  would  not  be  positive  about.  Let  me 
see  another  check  written  by  him,  and  perhaps  I  can  tell. 

Q.  Here  is  the  stub;  perhaps,  you  can  tell  from  that?  A.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  that  is  my  former  bookkeeper's 
writing;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  with  regard  to  Charles 
Eeherman;  who  is  he?     A.  He  is  a  liquor  dealer. 

Q.  Where  is  his  place?  A.  Corner  of  Morton  street  and 
Washington ;  I  am  on  one  side,  and  he  is  on  the  east  side,  right 
side  directly  opposite  my  place  of  business. 
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